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ALFRED   ORDWAY. 


By  Leila   Woodman  Usher. 


LFRED  ORDWAY,  who 
died  November  17,  1897, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
years,  was  one  of  the  old- 
est and  best  known  of  our 
New  England  artists.  He 
was  of  English  ancestry, 
the  first  of  the  family  to 
come  to  this  country  being  James 
Ordway,  who  arrived  between  the 
years  1623  and  1641  and  settled 
in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Newbury, 
Massachusetts.  The  Ordways  who 
followed  him  appear  to  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  church  and  public  affairs. 
Alfred  Ordway  came  of  Revolutionary 
family  by  both  parents.  His  great- 
grandfather, Nehemiah  Ordway,  a 
physician  of  Amesbury,  was  chosen  by 
that  town  "to  form  and  equip  a  com- 
pany for  Bunker  Hill";  and  his 
grandfather  on  his  mother's  side, 
Jacob  B.  Currier,  fought  in  that  battle. 
His  grandfather,  Samuel,  and  his 
father,  Thomas  Ordway,  were,  like 
the  Ordways  before  them,  active  in 
town  and  church  affairs.  From  his 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  unusual  re- 
finement and  beauty  of  character,  he 
is  said  to  have  inherited  his  love  of 
nature. 

Alfred  Ordway  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  March  9,  182 1. 
Most  of  his  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Lowell,  where  his  father  held  the  posi- 


tion  of  city  clerk  for  many  years.  He 
began  early  to  show  signs  of  talent, 
and  was  placed  by  his  father  with  an 
ornamental  sign  painter  of  Lowell, 
where  he  worked  until  he  excelled  his 
instructor.  Later  he  started  in  por- 
trait painting  under  Mr.  G.  P.  A. 
Healey,  and  made  such  headway 
under  his  instruction  that  he  was  se- 
lected to  paint  the  portraits  of  all  the 
presidents  of  the  LTnited  States,  to 
adorn  the  museum  at  Lowell.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  museum  burned,  but 
Mr.  Ordway  felt  that  his  portraits 
were  not  a  loss  to  posterity.  In  1845 
he  opened  a  studio  on  Tremont  Row, 
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ALFRED    ORDWAY. 


Boston,  where  among  other  artists 
were  W.  M.  Brackett,  Edward  A. 
Brackett.  Moses  Wight,  S.  L.  Gerry, 
Benjamin  Champney,  F.  D.  Williams 
amfS.  W.  Griggs. 

Ordway  was  distinctively  a  New- 
England  artist.  He  painted  New  Eng- 
land's mountain  streams  and  green 
valleys,  her  limpid  pools  with  over- 
hanging willows,  and  her  mountain 
peaks.  He  always 
painted  with  love  and 
tenderness  for  his  sub- 
jects, a  poet's  feeling  for 
nature  and  a  desire  for 
truth,  so  that  whenever 
we  see  his  shaded  pools 
or  far-off  mountain  tops, 


and  stiff,  so  it  was  represented.  To 
him  it  was  nature,  and  to  his  mind,  if 
you  did  not  care  for  it,  you  did  not 
care  for  nature.  If  his  pictures  at 
times  lacked  atmosphere,  so  in  very 
much  does  New  England  life;  if  the 
lines  were  sometimes  hard,  so,  too, 
were  the  lines  in  the  lives  of  New  Eng- 
land's sturdy  founders,  from  whom 
this  loving  artist  was  descended.     For 


IN      THE      MEADOWS,      NORTH      CONWAY. 

we  feel  that  we  are  intimate  with  his 
subjects,  for  in  them  are  New  Eng- 
land's unmistakable  characteristics. 
He  chose  the  quiet  subjects  rather 
than  the  rugged  and  solitary  aspects 
of  New  England's  coast.  Yet  into 
these  calm  aspects  he  infused  a  spirit 
that  belonged  to  the  people  and  seems 
a  part  of  the  air  that  the  true  New 
Englander  breathed.  As  he  often 
said,  he  "tried  to  paint  nature  exactly 
as  he  saw  it."    If  the  tree  was  straight 


this    reason,    Mr. 
Ordway's    art 
forms  part  of  New 
England     history 
and   life,    internal 
as  well  as   exter- 
n  a  1,     human     as 
well     as     natural. 
Practically       u  n- 
trained,  he  was  an 
artist    of   nature's 
making,     who, 
when    other    men 
were     seeking 
study   in   Europe, 
remained  at  home,  held  there  by  duty 
and  affection;  so  that  in  his  work  there 
is  the  New  England  atmosphere  un- 
influenced by  European  feeling  or  ex- 
pression. 

Mr.  Ordway  was  "early  recognized 
as  an  authority  on  art  matters  in  Bos- 
ton, the  connoisseur  of  the  town,"  as 
one  writes.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
men  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Bos- 
ton Art  Club,  and  was  its  first  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  and  later  its  presi- 


ALFRED    ORDWAY 


dent.  He  was  director  and  curator  of 
the  art  department  of  the  Athenaeum 
from  1856  to  1863,  and  not  only  made 
it  a  success  artistically,  but  financially. 
While  he  was  there,  during  the  heat 
of  the  pro-slavery  period,  a  bust  of 
John  Brown,  by  Edward  Brackett, 
was  exhibited,  and  one  of  the  di- 
rectors objecting  to  its  being  shown, 
Mr.  Ordway  said  to  him:  "So  you 
don't  like  the  Brown  bust;  but  there 
is  a  bust  further  along  of  the  devil,  and 
you  make  no  objections  to  that, — 
a  singular  choice, 
sir."  ! 

Mr.  Ordway 
founded  the  Paint 
and  Clay  Club. 
In  March  last  year 
that  club  gave  a 
banquet  in  honor 
of  his  seventy- 
sixth  birthday.  On 
this  occasion  it 
was  expected  that 
Mr.  Ordway 
would  make  some 
remarks,  though 
it  was  known  that 
he  was  not  given 
to  speechmaking. 
A  member  of  the 
club      pfives      this 


account:  "The  hour  arrived  when 
he  was  expected  to  say  something, 
when  to  their  surprise  he  dis- 
played voluminous  sheets  of  manu- 
script. They  settled  themselves  in 
their  seats  with  great  expectations,  to 
listen  to  the  treat  the  old  gentleman 
had  in  store  for  them,  for  they  recog- 
nized and  honored  his  intellectuality. 
He  apologized  for  the  length  of  what 
he  had  prepared  and  craved  to  the  end 
their  indulgent  patience;  and  he  then 
delivered  the  following  lines: 


A   VERMONT   ROAD. 


ALFRED    ORDWAY. 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN. 


"You  all  must  know  the  proverb  old, 

That  'speech  is  silver,  and  silence  gold.' 

I   never  had  the   silver  art 

To  stir  the  brain  or  touch  the  heart; 

Nor  yet  have  I  the  poet's   skill 

To  make  my  words  obey  my  will; 

So   must    my   thoughts    remain   unsung: — 

I  give  you  gold  and  hold  my  tongue." 

"The  uproar  was  immediate,  and 
the  Bohemian  congratulations  were 
cordial  and  hearty  over  his  success  in 
playing  on  their  credulity.  It  was  the 
hilarious  hit  of  the  evening, 
better  than  an  address  of 
half  an  hour." 

Mr.  Ordway  was  a  por- 
trait painter  before  he  was 
known  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  as  his  nature 
was  sensitive  and  intuitive, 
he  was  able  to  put  into 
his  portraits  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  each  indi- 
vidual, but  always  the  char- 
acter in  its  best  light,  as  he 
saw  it.  In  his  pictures  of 
children  there  is  the  real 
charm  and  freshness  of 
childhood.     The   artist  who 


has  coarse  instincts  betrays  himself 
when  he  tries  to  give  us  on  canvas  a 
pure  type  of  refinement  and  sensibility. 
Mr.  Ordway's  nature  was  incapable  of 
receiving  a  taint  of  the  vulgar;  and  no 
man,  woman  or  child  could  come  into 
contact  with  this  man,  old  in  years, 
without  feeling  that  the  purity  and 
ideality  of  youth  were  still  his. 
Though  he  had  more  than  his  share  of 
trouble,  and  lived  to  see  himself  and 
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ALFRED    ORDWAY. 


his  work  in  a  measure  superseded  by 
new  men  and  new  methods,  he  never 
became  hard  or  cynical,  but  lived 
his  unselfish  life,  helping  all  who  came 


more  modern  productions  with  star- 
tling theme  and  "stunning  technique," 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  he  painted 
because    he    loved    nature,    with    no 


ALFRED  ORDWAY. 
From  a  painting  by  himself. 


in  his  way,  cheerfully  and  gladly, 
when  often  it  was  he  who  needed  the 
help  of  others.  He  could  truly  say 
with  the  poet: 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud." 

When  we  compare  Mr.  Ordway's 
canvas,  the  quiet  scenes  and  unosten- 
tatious  expression,    to    some    of    the 


striving  for  artificial  effect,  no  de- 
sire to  astonish  the  public.  Conse- 
quently his  work  became  finer  as  he 
grew  older,  and  the  pictures  painted  in 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  show  him 
at  his  best.  His  work  throughout  re- 
flects the  character  of  the  man,  —  his 
modesty,  simplicity  and  serenity.  The 
man  himself  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  knew  him  and  felt  the 
charm  of  his  personality. 


A   WINTER  THAW. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

A  WANDERING  wind  came  up  the  land 
And  bore  the  sweetness  yet 
From  miles  of  lilies  in  the  south 
And  banks  of  mignonette. 
The  maple-buds  began  to  swell, 

The  brooks  began  to  flow, 
And  violet-roots  were  faintly  stirred 
Beneath  the  sod  and  snow. 

A  crocus  in  a  sheltered  nook 

Put  up  an  emerald  blade 
With  hints  of  gold  about  the  heart, 

"For  this  is  spring,"  it  said; 
But  down  the  bitter  norther  swept 

In  clouds  of  snow  and  sleet, 
And  wrapped  about  the  tender  leaf 

An  icy  winding-sheet. 


THE   WINTER   BROOK. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

THE  shelving  shores  on  either  side 
Were  smooth  with  crusted  snow, 
And  hung  with  tiny  icicles 
Like  jewels  in  a  row. 
A  net  of  branches,  black  and  bare, 

Above  it  met  and  crossed, 
And  every  slender  twig  was  twined 
With  filaments  of  frost. 

The  sunless  world  for  many  a  mile 

Was  bleak  and  white  and  chill, 
With  snow  upon  the  furrowed  field, 

And  silence  on  the  hill; 
But  still  between  its  frozen  banks 

The  brooklet  danced  along, 
And  never  ceased  by  night  or  day 

The  music  of  its  song. 

For  at  its  heart  a  living  spring 

Sent  up  its  silver  spray; 
Like  hope  within  the  human  breast, 

It  kept  the  ice  away. 
And  through  the  winter's  bitter  cold, 

Its  dark  and  silent  hours, 
Yet  still  its  babbling  voice  foretold 

The  coming  of  the  flowers. 
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THE   AMERICAN    COLLEGE    FOR  GIRLS   AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By  Emma  Paddock  Telford. 


HILE  all  the 
political 
forces  of  Eu- 
rope are  en- 
gaged upon 
the  solution  of 
the  Eastern 
Question,  inex- 
tricably knot- 
ting in  that  en- 
deavor its  al- 
ready tangled 
skein,  America 
alone,  with  no 
"axe"  to  grind 
and  actuated  solely  by  the  broad 
claims  of  humanitarianism  and  Chris- 
tianity, is  giving  an  answer  through 
the  silent,  invisible,  but  potent  in- 
fluence of  her  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  this  onward  movement, 
it  is  the  women  of  America  who  have 
taken  an  active  part.  Previous  to 
1869  educational  advantages  for  the 
women  of  the  Orient  were  limited  in 
the  extreme,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Ottoman   government,   under   Sultan 


Mahmoud,  had  made  some  show  of 
establishing  schools.  These,  however, 
were  utterly  barren  of  results,  the  in- 
structors themselves  being  lamentably 
ignorant  and  the  instruction  circum- 
scribed by  the  narrow  doctrines  of  Is- 
lam. Intellectual  gifts  and  moral  or 
social  accomplishments  for  women 
were  neither  valued  nor  considered  es- 
sential. Matrimony,  the  earlier  the 
better,  was  esteemed  the  supreme  and 
only  destiny  of  women,  and  around 
this  every  thought  and  action  re- 
volved. A  few  convent  schools  for  the 
daughters  of  the  more  liberal-minded 
Turks,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Greek, 
Armenian  and  other  Christian  schools 
of  a  most  elementary  character,  were 
the  feeble  rays  which  served  merely  to 
make  the  Stygian  darkness  visible. 
With  the  impetus  given  by  the 
work  of  our  American  missionaries, 
and  notably  through  the  influence  of 
Robert  College,  a  demand  at  last 
began  to  grow  at  the  capitol  of  the 
Turkish  empire  for  a  school  that 
should  afford  a  higher  education  for 
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girls,  until  in  1869  a  call  for  funds  for 
that  object  was  sent  to  America 
through  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  Rev.  N.  G. 
Clark.  This  appeal  for  $3,000  to  begin 
the  work  of  such  an  institution  com- 
mended itself  to  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  took  the 
matter  in  charge.  A  house  was  rented 
in  Stamboul,  an  American  teacher, 
Miss  Julia  A.  Rappelye,  secured,  and 
in  October,  1871,  the 
school  was  opened  with  a 
nucleus  of  three  Armenian 
girls.  By  another  year  the 
work  appeared  so  full  of 
promise  that  a  second  call 
for  funds  to  carry  on  the 
work  was  sent  out — this 
time  from  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Western  Turkey 
Mission,  in  whose  province 
Constantinople  is  situated. 
This  in  turn  meeting  with 
a  cordial  response,  negotia- 
tions were  at  once  entered 
upon  for  the  purchase  of  a 
beautiful  site  of  two  acres 
in  Scutari.  With  charac- 
teristic American  prompt- 
ness, building  was  immediately  be- 
gun; and  on  January  6,  1876,  teachers 
and  pupils  moved  into  the  new  home, 
over  whose  entrance  hall  shone  forth 
the  words:     "This  House  for  God." 

The  aim  of  the  institution,  as  set 
forth  by  the  minutes  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  was  as  follows: 
""The  design  of  the  high  school  shall 
be  to  provide  for  the  thorough  educa- 
tion and  Christian  culture  of  girls  from 
the  various  surrounding  native  com- 
munities, and  also  for  a  special  train- 
ing of  such  as  may  desire  to  become 
teachers  and  helpers  in  the  mission- 
ary work.  Its  arrangement  and  ad- 
ministration shall  be  such  as  to  secure, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  a  true  and 
symmetrical  Christian  character  in  the 
pupils,  well-qualified  teachers  of  native 
female  seminaries  and  higher  schools, 
wives  of  pastors,  and  well-ordered 
Christian  homes." 


By  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
little  band  of  three  pupils  had  in- 
creased to  25;  while  three  years  after 
entering  the  new  building,  56  board- 
ers and  32  day  scholars  proved  the  suc- 
cess and  wisdom  of  the  enterprise. 
But  the  number  of  pupils  again  out- 
grew the  accommodations  provided, 
and  the  knocking  of  many  hands  was 
constant  at  the  door.  In  1890,  less 
than  twenty  years  from  the  establish- 
ment   of   the   high    school,    the    phe- 


APPROACH  TO  THE 
MAIN  ENTRANCE. 


THE  STREET  GATEWAY. 

nomenal  growth  of  the  school  and  the 
influence  of  public  sentiment,  shown 
by  the  desire  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  girls  for  a  college  educa- 
tion, proved  that  there  was  a  field  for 
the  still  broader  education  of  women 
in  Turkey.  With  the  demand  was  felt 
the  consequent  obligation  to  raise  the 
standards  of  scholarship,  and  the 
home  school,  expanding,  became  a 
college,  regularly  incorporated  by  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as 
"The  American  College  for  Girls  at 
Constantinople,"  and  empowered  to 
grant  such  honors,  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas as  are  granted  or  conferred  by 
any  university,  college  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Although  placed  in  the  arena  of  a 
wider  scholarship, 
the  special  plan 
under  which  the 
Home  School  start- 
ed was  not  lost  sight 
of;  and  the  college 
continues  to  ofTer 
to  the  women  of  the 
East  not  only  the 
facilities  for  broad 
intellectual  culture, 
but  all  that  tends 
to  the  cultivation  of 
a  complete  Chris- 
tian womanhood. 
While  non-secta- 
rian, the  American 
College  is  distinctly 
a  Christian  college, 
conducted  in  the  be- 
lief that  Christian 
faith  is  fundamental 
to    the    highest   cul-  miss  mary  m 

tUfe.  President  of 


The  American  College  is  unique  in 
this  respect,  that  it  is  the  only  college 
where  the  corporation  in  whose  name 
the  rights  of  the  institution  are  vested, 
as  well  as  the  entire  governing  board 
of  trustees,   is   composed   entirely   of 
women.    The  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  is  Mrs.  Judson  Smith  of  Bos- 
ton;   the    secretary, 
Miss  Abbie  B.  Child 
of  the  same  city. 

In  its  teachers  the 
college  has  been 
most  fortunate.  The 
six  resident  profes- 
sors, including  the 
president,  Miss 
Mary  M.  Patrick, 
are  all  American 
women,  graduates 
of  Mount  Holyoke 
or  other  Eastern 
colleges,  and  ail 
have  passed  rigor- 
ous examinations  in 
the  higher  branches 
of  learning.  O  f 
splendid  mental 
equipment,  keenly 
alive  to  the  neces- 
ills  Patrick.  s  i  t  y     o  f     keeping 

the  College.  abreast  of  the  times, 
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all  have  supplemented  their  train- 
ing with  special  work  in  various 
European  universities  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  their  various  depart- 
ments. Last  summer,  Miss  Patrick 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Berne,  Switzer- 
land. Full  of  enthusiasm,  their 
example  as  well  as  teaching  has 
contributed  to  inspire  the  young 
daughters  of  the  Ori- 
ent to  make  the  most  f 
of  their  opportunities; 
while  the  wisdom,  the 
tact  and  the  ability,  as 
well  as  the  devotion 
and .  heroism,  which 
these  women  have 
shown  through  the 
dark    days    when    the    [ 


come  into  touch  with  their  pupils  as 
by  no  other  way.  While  seeing  many 
things  in  Turkish  life  and  institutions 
which  in  their  judgment  were  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  they  have  kept 
faith  with  the  government,  have  in- 
culcated loyalty  to  existing  laws  upon 
all  who  came  under  their  influence, 
and,  while  earnestly  desiring  the  best 
good  of  the  empire  and  the  peace  of 


clouds  hung  very  heavy  about  the 
little  colony,  have  all  conspired  to  bind 
them  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  with 
"hoops  of  steel."  Looking  on  danger 
in  many  forms,  they  have  refused  to 
leave  their  post  of  duty,  realizing  that 
by  the  protection  of  their  presence,  by 
the  infinite  power  of  sympathy  and  the 
ministry  of  practical  relief,  they  could 
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its  ruler,  have  given  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  the  religious  and  educational 
work  for  which  they  entered  the  coun- 
try. 

In  addition  to  the  faculty,  there  are 
fifteen  able  instructors  and  pro- 
fessors of  different  nationalities. 
High  above  the  Bosphorus  and  com- 
manding a  marvellously  beautiful 
view  of  its  blue  waters  and  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  in  the  midst  of  an 
exquisite  rose  garden,  running  riot 
when  I  saw  it,  in  the  Constanti- 
nople May,  with  a  wealth  of  bloom 
and  fragrance  that  no  pen  can  de- 
scribe, stand  the  buildings,  Bowker 
and  Barton  halls,  over  whose  portals 
might  well  be  written,  "Peace." 

The  selection  of  this  site  at  the  join- 
ing of  the  two  continents  is  not  with- 
out great  historical  significance;  for 
near  here,  according  to  Dr.  Long,  of 
Robert  College,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  scutarii  or  shield-bearers  of 
Constantine's  imperial  guard,  as  well 
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as  the  terminal  station  of  a  most  re- 
markable telegraphic  line  or  series  of 
signal  stations  fixed  in  sight  of  one 
another,  and  by  means  of  semaphores, 
transmitting  military  orders  and  im- 
portant information  rapidly  and  ac- 
curately from  here  to  the  city  of  Tar- 
sus in  Celicia.  "A  special  fitness," 
says  Dr.  Long,  "that  the  site  of  this 
institution  engaged  in  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing the  ideal  culture  in  this  land 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  city 
of  the  shield-bearers  and  the  central 
intelligence  station." 

To-day,  shut  in  by  high  stone  walls, 
over  whose  gate  the  stout  Croat,  gay 
in  red  and  gold,  still  keeps  watch  and 
ward  at  the  command  of  our  govern- 
ment, I  find  a  bit  of  our 
transplanted  New  England 
engrafted  upon  what  is 
choicest  and  best  in  the 
Orient.  Within  the  build- 
ings are  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  the  presence  of 
cultivated  and  refined 
American  women.  In  the 
cozy  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  professors  there 
are  the  American  magazines 
and  papers,  pictures  of 
poets,  authors  and  educators 
of  the  home  land,  while  the 
American  flag  shows  brave 
amidst  its  Oriental  s  u  r- 
roundings.      As  for  the  col- 


lege girls,  pacing  two  by 
two  in  the  corridors,  with 
arms  interlaced  and  heads 
close  together,  in  the  class- 
room, struggling  with  the 
fragments  of  Heraclitus  or 
the  intricacies  of  economic 
investigation,  in  the  tennis 
court  or  on  the  croquet 
ground,  their  lithe  figures 
habited  in  the  cosmopolitan 
shirt  waist  or  sweaters, — I 
found  them  just  like  college 
girls  everywhere;  a  little 
simpler,  perhaps,  in  the 
-A  matter  of  dress,  a  little  more 
disposed  to  take  things  seri- 
ously— quite  natural  under 
the  circumstances — but  very  sweet, 
very  girlish,  very  lovable. 

While  recent  political  events  have 
led  to  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  the  Turkish  students,  who,  though 
few  in  number  and  seldom  remain- 
ing long  at  a  time  in  college, 
were  exceedingly  bright  and  docile, 
and,  though  the  difficulties  of  travel 
have  thinned  out  the  girls  from  a 
distance,  especially  the  Bulgarians, 
there  is  still  a  large  attendance, 
a  growing  interest  and  an  in- 
tensity and  earnestness  of  purpose 
which  indicate  that  under  favorable 
conditions  there  would  be  a  still 
greater  increase  in  numbers. 

To  the  question  whether  among  the 
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thirteen  nationalities  of  which  the 
school  is  composed  there  is  never  any 
jar  or  friction,  the  answer  is  emphat- 
ically, No.  Outside,  the  Bulgarians 
and  Greeks,  or  again  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  the  Turks  or  any  of  the 
other  nationalities,  may  be  and  often 
are  at  variance.  Inside,  traditional 
differences  totally  forgotten,  girls  of 
differing  nationalities  are  often  bosom 


say  the  professors,  the  American  and 
English  students  in  the  college  do  no 
better  work  than  their  Oriental  sisters. 
In  language  the  Greeks  are  usually 
ahead,  while  they  fall  behind  in  mathe- 
matics. The  others  are  very  near 
alike. 

Among  the  features  of  special  inter- 
est in  the  college  is  the  Self-Govern- 
ment  Association,  a  society  of  all  the 
college  students  for  self-gov- 
ernment. The  motto  of  the- 
society  is,  "The  college  ex- 
pects every  student  to  do  her 
d  u  t  y."  This  association, 
whose  idea  was  adopted  from 
Bryn  Mawr,  has  been  in  exist- 
ence about  five  years  and  has 
proved  an  unqualified  success,, 
producing  marked  self-respect, 
increased  dignity  and  judg- 
ment and  an  acute  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  The  as- 
sociation chooses  its  own  oni- 
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friends.  Whether 
the  reason  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  English  is 
here  the  universal 
language,  that  ra- 
cial difference  is  a 
subject  tabooed,  or 
that  the  various  na- 
tionalities are  never 
grouped  together  in 
dormitories  or  din- 
ing-room, is  im- 
material ;  the  fact 
remains,  and  i  t  s 
power  for  good  in  a  country 
made  up  of  so  many  races  prone 
to  conflict  in  manners,  customs 
and  religions,  cannot  be  estimated. 
As  it  is,  dark-eyed  Armenians,  deli- 
cate-featured Greeks,  robust  Bulgari- 
ans, intellectual  Levantine  Jews  and 
demure  Turks,  all  differences  forgot- 
ten in  this  Christian  home,  are  mem- 
bers of  one  united  family. 

As  far  as  intellectual  ability  goes, 
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cers,  president,  vice-president,  secre- 
tary, executive  committee  and  proc- 
tors for  the  dormitories.  There  is  a 
constitution  drawn  up  by  the  soci- 
ety and  submitted  to  the  faculty. 
Penalties  are  imposed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  association.  If  any 
infringement  is  noticed  by  one 
of  the  faculty,  she  does  not  cor- 
rect the  fault,  but  refers  it  to 
the  executive  committee  to  deal  with. 
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The  internal  order  of  the  institution  in 
relation  to  the  college  life  is  thus  in 
the  hands  of  the  students,  as  the  ex- 
ternal relations  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
faculty.  Once  a  month,  the  associa- 
tion holds  a  meeting,  presided  over  by 
the  president,  at  which  all  matters  of 
importance  and  prudence  come  up  for 
discussion  and  action. 

Nor  is  this  college  of  the  Orient  one 
whit  behind  her  sister  colleges  of  the 


AT    THE    DOOR    OF    THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 

Occident  in  the  maintenance  of  socie- 
ties for  various  social  and  religious 
purposes.  The  Christian  Association 
meets  regularly  throughout  the  year, 
and  through  its  many  branches  finds 
expression  for  religious  feeling  in 
practical  benevolences.  A  mission 
branch  holds  monthly  meetings  to 
raise  money  for  foreign  work. 
During  the  last  year  it  has  undertaken 


to  educate  a  student  in  Miss  Farn- 
ham's  model  school  at  Adabazar,  and 
has  also  given  an  organ  to  the  orphan- 
age at  Bardezag.  The  religious  life 
of  the  college  is  exceptionally  rich 
and  beautiful.  Services  are  held  every 
Sunday  morning,  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  and  on  the  day  of  prayer  for  col- 
leges, in  the  pretty  chapel  in  Barton 
hall.  There  is  a  well-trained  college 
choir,  whose  voices  blend  harmoni- 
ously in  our  own  fa- 
miliar hymns.  Volunteer 
religious  meetings  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  language  of 
the  country  are  a  marked 
feature  of  college  life;  and 
some  of  these  meetings 
during  the  time  of  the 
massacres  and  later,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Greco- 
Turkish  war,  were  very 
impressive.  The  scene  at 
that  time  I  shall 
never  forget,  as 
side  by  side,  with 
streaming  eyes  and 
broken  utterances 
these  girls  of  vary- 
i  n  g  nationalities 
but  with  hearts 
riven  by  the  na- 
t  i  o  n  s'  calamities, 
prayed  for  the 
coming  of  the 
angel  of  peace. 
A  flourishing 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  four 
circles  of  King's  Daughters  have 
proved  themselves  agents  for  good 
in  the  college  life.  There  are  two 
literary  societies  in  the  college 
proper,  the  P.  B.  S.  U.  and  the 
Alpha  Theta,  both  of  which  have  done 
much  to  promote  general  culture  and 
the  social  life,  which  is  a  special  ad- 
vantage to  the  students.  Incited  by 
the  example  of  their  elders,  the  girls 
of  the  preparatory  department  have 
organized  a  society  called  "The  Ama- 
zons"— in  which  they  fight  bloodless 
battles  pertaining  to  self-government 
and  parliamentary  law.  The  character 
of  the  entertainments  given  by  the  so- 
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cieties,  to  which  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  students  are  invited,  com- 
pares well  with  similar  entertainments 
in  our  own  colleges.  Looking  at  the 
dainty  programs,  in  which  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  from  the  best 
composers,  excerpts  from  Scott  and 
Tennyson,  scenes  from  Shakespeare, 
even  the  farce  of  "The  Chronothana- 
toletron,"  and  the  society  song  are 
mingled  —  one  sees  small  difference 
from  Smith  or  Holyoke,  save  for  the 
foreign  names  of  the  participants. 
Even  the  commencement  subjects, 
"The  Founder  of  German  Philoso- 
phy," "Mosaic  in  Relation  to  By- 
zantine Art,"  "Color  in  Dreams," 
"Scientific  Philanthropy,"  and  "Re- 
cent Movements  at  Oxford,"  betray 
the  same  willingness  to  grapple  with 
large  questions  that  distinguishes  the 
"sweet  girl  graduate"  here. 

There  are  two  national  clubs.  The 
Greek  "Hesperus,"  besides  doing  sub- 
stantial work  in  the  study  of  the  Greek 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  excels 
in  giving  entertainments  in  which  the 
members  present  selections  in  ancient 
Greek.  One  recently  tendered  the 
president  included  selections  from 
Euripides's  "Alcestes"  and  "Bacchse" 
and  Lucius's  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead." 
There  is  also  a  Bulgarian  club,  doing 
much  original  work;  and  there  is  an 
Armenian  Reading  Circle.  Besides 
the  literary  culture,  membership  in  all 
these  societies  affords  opportunities  to 
the  students  for  drill  in  parliamentary 
usage,  and  the  result  is  apparent  in  an 
ability  to  conduct  public  meetings 
with  a  dignity  and  tact  not  often 
excelled. 

Nor  are  athletics  overlooked.  There 
is  an  active  tennis  club,  an  enthusiastic 
basket-ball  team,  and  a  "Mile  So- 
ciety," whose  members  pledge  them- 
selves to  walk  a  mile  in  the  garden 
every  day  in  the  year;  while  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  of  the  teachers,  there  are 
rows  up  the  Bosphorus  and  rambles 
in  the  sweet  fields  of  Roumali  Hissars, 
whence  the  girls  return  laden  with 
rare  spoils,  botanical  and  geological. 


The  Alumnae  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1890  by  that  true  friend  of  the 
college,  Miss  Borden,  is  constantly 
growing  in  influence.  It  now  num- 
bers 105  members,  giving  to  the  insti- 
tution alumnae  of  ten  different  nation- 
alities. Through  the  interest  of  this 
association,  a  fine  chemical  laboratory 
was  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  col- 
lege in  1895;  while  last  year  the  hearts 
of  the  faculty  and  students  were  glad- 
dened by  the  announcement  that  a 
fund  had  been  created  for  the  estab- 
lishment at  the  college  of  an  art  gal- 
lery. 

In  the  college  work  proper,  three 
courses  are  offered,  classical,  literary 
and  scientific.  The  curriculum  lead- 
ing to  the  baccalaureate  degree  ex- 
tends over  four  years.  The  endeavors 
of  the  faculty  to  develop  a  high  grade 
of  scholarship  which  shall  compare 
well  with  that  of  American  colleges, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  adapt  the 
teachings  to  the  conditions  of  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  of  the  land,  has 
been  a  problem  that  has  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  that  able  body 
to  the  utmost.  This  problem,  how- 
ever, has  been  squarely  met,  and  the 
various  departments  of  study  stand  to- 
day on  a  well  organized  and  substan- 
tial basis.  While  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  college,  and  its  use 
obligatory  during  the  week,  every 
student  is  expected  to  pursue  the 
course  of  study  provided  in  her  own 
language,  including  its  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  literature.  As  the  stu- 
dents come  from  great  distances,  rep- 
resenting at  least  thirteen  nationali- 
ties, embracing  Armenians,  Bulgari- 
ans, Russians,  Greeks,  French,  Ger- 
mans, English,  Americans,  Italians, 
Hebrews,  Hungarians,  Austrians,  Al- 
banians and  Turks,  an  extended 
course  in  languages  becomes  neces- 
sary. This  accounts  for  the  giving  of 
less  time  to  mathematics  and  the  sci- 
ences than  is  accorded  in  American 
colleges.  In  the  study  of  modern  his- 
tory, much  time  is  given  to  the  social 
and  economic  questions  of  the  periods 
studied;  and  special  attention  is  called 
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to  the  history  of  those  nations  whose 
vernacular  is  studied.  The  depart- 
ment of  Biblical  literature  is  in  line 
with  the  advanced  work  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  college.  The  course 
of  the  past  year  has  been  largely  along 
the  lines  of  higher  criticism  and  has 
included  study  of  the  gospels,  the  rise 
and  growth  of  Christianity,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness of  Paul,  as  seen  in  his  epistles, 
and  the  development  of  religious 
thought  in  the  Old  Testament. 

One  of  the  discouraging  features  of 
the  problem  of  higher  education  in 
Turkey  has  been  the  lack  of  prepara- 
tory schools  to  fit  pupils  properly  for 
the  college  course;  but  even  this  has 
been  successfully  met,  and  there  is  now 
a  large  preparatory  department,  cover- 
ing a  course  of  six  years,  in  connection 
with  the  college.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  college  curriculum,  there  are 
also  special  courses  in  music,  drawing, 
painting  and  domestic  science,  with 
the  wise  proviso  that  no  student  be 
allowed  to  take  more  work  than  will 
make  a  maximum  of  seventeen  hours 
per  week. 

While  a  desire  for  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  has  been  the  motive  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  richer  and  more  influen- 
tial classes  who  have  sent  their 
daughters  here  to  be  educated,  the 
sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  among 
them  that  work,  even  if  not  necessary 
from  a  prudential  point  of  view,  is  a 
good  thing.  This  is  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  a  country  where  any  kind  of 
work  for  women  has  been  considered 
a  disgrace.  Many  of  the  girls  are  pre- 
paring for  mission  work  and  many 
to  teach  or  enter  professions.  A  roll- 
call  of  the  alumnae  discloses  many 
pregnant  facts  illustrating  this  change 
for  the  better.  One  of  the  graduates, 
a  brilliant  Armenian  girl,  has  taken 
a  full  course  at  one  of  the  great  Lon- 
don hospitals,  has  been  graduated  there 
with  high  honor,  and  is  now  doing 
very  successful  work  in  Constantino- 
ple. She  has  recently  been  requested 
by  the  Turkish  government  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  chil- 


dren's hospital.  A  Mohammedan  pu- 
pil has  turned  her  pen  to  good  account 
and  has  been  writing  much  of  late  in  a 
Turkish  paper  which  has  its  circula- 
tion in  Turkish  harems ;  while  a  bright 
Bulgarian,  though  she  has  three  chil- 
dren and  most  of  her  own  housework 
to  do  in  a  country  where  there  are  ab- 
solutely no  conveniences  for  doing 
work,  'has  been  translating  books  for 
children,  because  there  were  no  books 
for  Bulgarian  children.  An  Albanian 
girl  has  opened  the  only  girls'  school 
in  Albania,  where  besides  her  youthful 
pupils,  there  are  often  as  many  as  fifty 
old  women  begging  to  be  taught  to 
read.  Another  graduate  has  assumed 
control  of  her  father's  silk  factory,  in- 
teresting herself  especially  in  the 
women  employees,  and  making  a 
study  of  the  questions  that  affect  them 
as  to  habits  of  living,  wages,  etc. 

In  Sofia,  where  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  national  assembly,  includ- 
ing the  prime  minister,  M.  Stoeloff, 
are  graduates  of  Robert  College,  I  was 
assured  over  and  over  again  by  differ- 
ent prominent  Bulgarians  that  it  was 
to  the  teachings  of  Robert  College 
and  the  American  College  for  Girls, 
the  alma  mater  of  their  wives,  that 
Bulgaria  owed  the  remarkable  strides 
she  is  now  making  in  education  and 
liberal  ideas. 

One  graduate  of  the  Girls'  College, 
in  Cairo,  Egypt,  keeps  up  a  loyal  love 
for  her  college,  evidencing  the  benefit 
of  its  teachings  not  only  in  the  con- 
duct of  her  own  home,  but  in  an 
earnest  spirit  of  helpfulness  for  others. 
From  as  far  east  as  Batoum  in  south- 
eastern Russia,  to  Van  in  southern 
Turkey,  by  the  Nile  and  along  the 
Euphrates,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  under  the  shadow  of  snow 
capped  Vitersha  comes  the  same  tes- 
timony, that  the  equipment  for  the 
higher  life  given  in  the  college  is  al- 
ready bearing  its  legitimate  fruit.  No 
recital,  in  fact,  can  adequately  portray 
the  influence  that  has  gone  abroad 
from  this  institution,  nor  estimate  the 
value  of  the  truth  and  the  tone  of  intel- 
ligence   which    these    educated    girls 
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have  carried  to  homes  in  every  part 
of  the  empire.  Possessed  of  quick 
minds,  capable  of  high  culture,  the 
leaven  which  they  have  taken  with 
them  is  bound  closely  to  affect  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  nation, 
justifying  by  its  results,  the  compre- 
hensive and  vigorous  educational 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  American 
College.  Nor  are  the  effects  of  this 
work  without  recognition  on  the 
part  of  European  scholars.  Prof. 
Ramsay  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  preface  of 
the  American  edition  of  his  "Impres- 
sions of  Turkey,"  gives  this  magnifi- 
cent testimony:  "My  hope  is  that  this 
book  may  do  something  to  produce 
in  America  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  great  educational  organization 
which  the  American  missionaries  have 
built  up  in  Turkey  with  admirable 
foresight  and  skill.  Beginning  with 
prejudice  against  their  work,  I  was 
driven  by  the  force  of  facts  and  experi- 
ence to  the  opinion  that  the  mission 
has  been  the  strongest  as  well  as  the 
most  beneficent  influence  in  causing 
the  movement  toward  civilization 
which  has  been  perceptible  in  varying 
degrees  among  all  the  peoples  of 
Turkey."  In  another  allusion  to  this 
educational  work,  he  declares  that  "it 
has  done  more  to  facilitate  a  safe 
solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  than 
all  the  diplomacy  of  all  the  European 
powers  throughout  this  century."  Its 
value  has  found  witnesses  abroad  as 
widely  divergent  in  character  as  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury  and  James  Bryce,  all  of 
whom  have  given  testimony  that  the 
entire  freedom  from  political  aims  on 
the  part  of  the  American  missionaries 
gives  them  a  force  for  good  which 
cannot  be  exerted  by  many  European 
missionaries  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  financial  problem,  which  is  al- 
ways the  most  difficult  one  in  educa- 
tional projects,  is  particularly  difficult 
here,  as  the  college  has  no  endowment 
and  the  trustees  have  no  college  funds 
at  their  disposal.  No  institution  for 
higher  education  should  be  expected 
entirely  to  support  itself,  with  all  the 


outlay  demanded  for  growth  or  im- 
provement; but  most  colleges  have 
property  in  the  form  of  an  endowment, 
upon  which  they  can  depend.  This 
college  is  self-supporting,  save  the 
salaries  of  the  American  professors, 
which  are  paid  by  the  Woman's 
Board,  a  society  which  is  itself  still  de- 
pendent on  voluntary  annual  contri- 
butions. Already  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  has  created  pres- 
sing need  for  more  room  than  is  pro- 
vided by  the  two  college  buildings, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
lodge  about  twenty  students  and  sev- 
eral instructors  in  an  old  Turkish 
konak  on  the  college  grounds,  which 
is  now  in  such  a  condition  that  proper 
protection  from  the  rains  and  winds  of 
winter  is  secured  with  difficulty. 
Here  also  about  one  hundred  stu- 
dents, including  the  science  classes 
and  the  lower  preparatory  classes,  are 
obliged  to  do  their  work.  New  build- 
ings, apparatus,  books,  a  chair  of 
pedagogy  in  the  college,  and  much 
else  are  needed.  Not  only  does  the 
college  stand  in  great  need  of  an  en- 
dowment for  these  purposes,  but  also 
to  provide  proper  salaries  for  the  pro- 
fessors. The  present  salaries  are  very 
small,  being  determined  rather  by  the 
general  standard  of  missionary  sala- 
ries than  by  the  requirements  of 
the  positions.  For  these  American 
women,  striving  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  offering  to  students  of  the 
East  the  best  advantages  of  an  ad- 
vanced Christian  education,  to  live  on  a 
salary  of  about  $450  above  their  board 
in  a  city  where  expenses  are  so  high  as 
in  Constantinople,  can  surely  be  no 
easy  task.  The  distance  of  the  college 
from  educational  centers  is  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  the  pro- 
fessors must  contend  in  their  endeavor 
to  keep  their  departments  up  to  the 
times.  An  endowment  of  each  would 
go  far  to  remove  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  college.* 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  bequest  of  $10,000,  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  C.  T.  Wilder,  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,  has  been  received  by  the  College. 
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There  is  now  as  never  before  a  de- 
mand in  Turkey  for  an  American  edu- 
cation and  a  higher  education  for 
women.  Recent  political  events  and 
the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
the  funds  collected  in  Europe  as 
well  as  America  for  the  relief  work 
have  been  administered  so  largely  by 
Americans,  have  given  them  a  prestige 
which  will  tell  much  upon  their  work 
in  the  future.  The  college  is  already 
secure  under  an  iradc  obtained 
through  Mr.  Terrill,  our  late  minister; 
while  under  Minister  Angell  the  best 
interests  of  the  college  will  continue  to 
be  conserved  and  that  protection  de- 


manded to  which  American  teachers 
and  American  property  are  entitled. 
Why  not,  then,  plan  for  a  larger  future 
sure  to  come?  Why  not  build  on  this 
foundation,  and  help  to  establish  a 
Bryn  Mawr,  Wellesley,  Smith  or 
Vassar  for  the  East?  There  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  these  days  of  dark- 
ness and  blood  are  to  be  but  the  pre- 
lude to  a  greater  expansion  of  Chris- 
tian work  than  has  yet  been  seen. 
"The  spirit  of  the  years  to  come"  is  al- 
ready astir,  and  the  quiet,  patient  work 
of  our  American  educators  will  yet 
shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation  and 
bear  a  blessed  fruitage. 


"^35^ 


A   NIGHT   CRY. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

I    LAY  at  Jen  in  underneath  the  stars, 
A  wanderer  worn  on  many  an  alien  way. 
How  sweet  the  night-hush,  void  of  strident  jars, 
After  the  lurid  glare  of  tropic  day! 

Against  the  sky,  a  spangled  sapphire  shield, 
A  minaret  and  palm  stood  black  and  bold. 

When  sudden  through  the  dark  from  some  far  field 
The  cry  of  sheep  back-driven  to  the  fold ! 


Forgot  the  arid  wastes  of  Palestine, 

Whither  my  vagrant  heart  had  bid  me  roam  ;- 

Again  beyond  the  lonely  leagues  of  brine 
I  was  a  boy  among  the  hills  of  home. 


ARCHITECTURE   AND   THE   PEOPLE. 

By  Louis  H.   Gibson. 


KNOWLEDGE  of 
architecture  is  more 
important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  time  than 
of  any  preceding  age, 
because  the  individual 
counts  for  more.  Who  among  us  builds 
a  home,  who  would  not  give  it  an 
artistic  touch  if  he  could?  If  you 
question  this,  look  at  the  effort.  The 
effort,  for  the  most  part,  results  in  ugli- 
ness; but  who  will  question  the  desire? 
Once  there  was  a  chateau  on  the  hill- 
top, with  accepted  and  universal 
squalor  in  the  valley.  Now  the  .desire 
for  architecture  is  universal.  We  have 
the  desire  for  an  artistic  home  which 
did  not  obtain  in  earlier  ages.  Our 
commercial  structures  are  pretentious. 
There  is  a  universal  desire  that  the 
civic  structure  have  artistic  interest. 
The  town  hall  of  a  modest  community 
may  represent  a  small  expenditure, 
vet  it  must  have  relative  importance. 
There  is  always  pride  in  the  new 
church.  Our  government  buildings 
are  expensive  enough.  So,  taking  it 
all  in  all,  there  is  the  desire  for  good 
architecture.  But  what  of  the  result? 
Loo^  around  you.  In  whatever 
town  or  city,  upon  whatever  street  or 
road,  most  buildings  are  ugly.  What 
is  the  reason  for  this?  It  is  not  lack 
of  money.  We  of  America  spend  more 
money  in  building  than  any  other 
nation.  The  results  are  less  satisfac- 
tory. We  have  only  to  consider  the 
conditions  in  nations  which  do  more 
artistic  building,  to  appreciate  the 
reason  for  our  lack  of  success.  Our 
architects  are  not  so  well  educated  nor 
are  the  people  so  appreciative.  The 
community  or  the  individual  that 
builds  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
artistic  appreciation  and  the  architect 
must  have  artistic  training  and  intel- 


ligent public  sympathy.  These  two 
conditions  are  necessary  to  good  archi- 
tecture. An  uneducated  public  toler- 
ates the  uneducated  architect,  and  the 
result  is  but  a  slow  development  in 
better  things.  The  very  large  number 
of  crude  and  uninteresting  buildings 
degrades  public  taste.  We  are  ambi- 
tious, we  are  pretentious,  but  we  are 
taught  by  common  models.  Nothing 
elevates  public  taste  so  much  as  good 
art;  nothing  degrades  it  so  much  as 
pretentious,  bad  art.  People  wish  to 
admire  and  will  try  to  admire  the  of- 
fensive and  pretentious,  because, 
being  presented  to  them  as  good  art, 
they  believe  it  is  the  best.  The  way 
to  end  this  condition  of  affairs  is  to 
educate  the  people  through  their 
homes,  in  their  literary  societies,  in  the 
schools,  in  churches  and  theatres,  and 
by  good  example  on  the  street  and  in 
our  buildings. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should 
be  able  to  draw  or  paint  in  order  to 
give  the  mind  an  artistic  training. 
There  are  many  people  who  can  draw 
and  paint,  who  are  not  artists.  One 
may  be  an  artist  in  heart  and  mind 
without  manual  dexterity  in  the  arts. 
It  is  through  artistic  cultivation  that 
we  may  expect  an  improvement  in 
architecture.  Good  taste  is  not  inhe- 
rent, —  it  comes  by  association  with 
things  artistic.  The  intelligent  sym- 
pathy and  support  which  the  people 
may  give  the  architect  and  builder 
will  do  quite  as  much  to  remove  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  as 
anything  which  can  be  thought  of  at 
this  time.  A  universal  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  our  architecture 
must  come  through  the  artistic  ad- 
vancement of  both  the  public  and  the 
architect.  No  architect  is  strong 
enough  to  prevail  against  a  crude  pub- 
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lie,  nor  can  the  refined  individual  stand 
up  against  the  crude  architect. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  people 
should  not  know  so  simple  a  thing  as 
the  history  and  general  principles  of 
architecture.  Architecture  is  only 
complicated  through  methods  of  teach- 
ing. That  is  true  of  anything.  The 
history  of  architecture  is  not  a  mere 
record  of  building  separated  from  the 
world's  history.  The  subtlest  of 
national  movements  has  made  its  im- 
press upon  its  buildings.  Architecture 
is  one  of  the  results  of  the  world's 
history.  Architectural  history  is  com- 
plicated and  extremely  difficult  only 
when  considered  in  the  abstract;  then 
it  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  impossible. 
When  considered  in  its  relation  to 
things,  as  a  part  of  the  world's  devel- 
opment, as  the  expression  of  the  life 
and  thought  of  a  people,  we  see  it  the 
only  thing  which  could  have  happened. 
When  presented  in  this  way,  the  facts 
and.  their  relations  to  things  fix  them- 
selves in  the  minds  of  those  who 
would  know.  If  architecture  be  thus 
taught,  it  is  impossible  that  the  princi- 
ples or  their  development  should  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  study. 

Think  of  the  relation  of  architecture 
to  the  life  and  history  of  a  people. 
The  architecture  of  Egypt  is  Egypt. 
It  is  all  we  know  of  it.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Greece  is  the  expression  of 
the  intellect  of  that  time;  that  of  the 
Romans  was  governmental,  formal, 
academic,  aggressive,  dominant.  The 
Byzantine  architecture  was  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
thought.  The  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies was  the  memory  of  certain 
Roman  details  and  a  beginning  of  new 
constructive  principles  which  came 
with  the  dawning  of  another  civiliza- 
tion. The  mediaeval  architecture,  be- 
ginning with  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  the  first  democratic  art.  For  the 
first  time  man  recognized  his  freedom 
and  expressed  it  with  emotion  in  an 
architecture  of  the  heart.  The  indi- 
vidual man  counted  for  something  in 
the  old  free  cities,  and  he  expressed 


himself  in  the  exuberance  of  the  cathe- 
dral architecture.  Say  what  we  will 
about  lack  of  originality  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  renaissance,  we  must 
recognize  that  it  expressed  the  true 
spirit  of  its  time  —  a  going  back  to  the 
past  in  thought  and  governmental 
form.  Since  that  time  we  have  moved 
into  the  dark  ages  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. It  is  only  now  that  we  are 
emerging  into  the  light. 

Architecture  expresses  us  whether 
we  will  or  not.  Witness  the  hetero- 
geneous architecture  of  our  own  time; 
witness  the  mass  of  individual  expres- 
sion in  those  who  build.  Look  around 
us.  We  see  the  desire,  the  yearning 
for  better  things.  What  we  need  is 
guidance.  We  shall  get  along  best 
when  we  can  guide  ourselves.  If  we 
are  to  have  an  architecture  in  America 
it  will  be  rational  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  local.  What  have  we  been 
having?  A  Vanderbilt,  an  American 
product,  builds  a  French  chateau,  with 
an   English   name  —  Biltmore   House 

—  on  one  of  the  hills  of  the  Caro- 
linas.  A  Mr.  Gerry  builds  him  a 
French  chateau  on  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York;  a  Mr.  Goelet,  a  chateau  at  New- 
port. These  buildings  were  not  of 
Francis  I.  Francis  I.  and  the  spirit 
of  his  time  are  dead.  Nevertheless 
there  are  imported  chimneys  and  dor- 
mers from  Chambord,  windows  from 
Blois,  decoration  from  Azay-le-Rideau, 
details  from  Chenonceau.  These  frag- 
ments were  not  boxed  up  and  brought 
in  substance  from  the  valley  of  the 
Loire.  They  might  better  have  been; 
they  would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  been.  There  are  the  details,  — 
but  where  is  the  spirit?  This  work 
possesses  neither  the  spirit  of  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  nor  that  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  America. 
Why  not  buy  a  few  Venetian  palaces 

—  the  stones  of  Venice  —  pile  one 
above  the  other,  two>  or  three  or  more 
high,  on  the  Michigan  boulevard,  and 
call  it  a  clubhouse?  As  examples  of 
good  detail,  it  would  be  better  if  we 
had.  We  have  palaces  of  the  Louises 
at  Newport — the  Breakers — the  Mar- 
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ble  House  from  Versailles.  But  the 
Louises  live  not  there,  —  neither  the 
underlying  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  building  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  recently  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  We  may  have  some  ideas 
about  the  architecture  proper,  but  it 
is  probably  best  that  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  decoration.  We  may  go 
into  this  building  or  view  it  from  the 
exterior,  and  ask:  Are  we  in  Germany, 
are  we  in  France,  or  has  an  architect 
gone  to  Brazil?  Where  are  we?  What 
of  America?  What  of  American  history 
and  American  life?  Have  we  nothing 
to  express,  have  we  done  nothing,  or 
have  we  not  learned  to  express  what 
we  have  done?  Think  of  the  great 
historical  galleries  at  Versailles,  the 
work  in  the  Sorbonne,  the  Pantheon 
or  the  recent  decorative  work  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  in  Paris,  as  expressing 
the  life  and  character  of  the  French 
people.  Figures  representing  science, 
geology,  ambition,  or  groups  repre- 
senting history  or  discovery,  may  go 
anywhere;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to 
the  first  and  only  place  in  a  national 
structure.  Here  we  show  our  lack  of 
resource,  patriotism,  philosophy,  rea- 
son and  education.  We  are  thinkers, 
we  are  producers  of  history  and  litera- 
ture, we  are  great  inventors,  our  hearts 
beat  warmly,  our  minds  are  active, 
our  history  and  our  lives  are  full  of 
great  decorative  subjects.  Why  do  not 
some  of  these  find  expression  in  our 
public  buildings? 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  that  most  civilized  of 
our  commonwealths,  thev  built  a  Pub- 
lic Library  Building.  It  is  a  great 
building,  —  but  it  is  not  great  archi- 
tecture. It  expresses  nothing  charac- 
teristic of  the  history  of  the  times  of 
those  who  built  it.  This  building  is 
not  of  this  time;  it  belongs,  in  spirit,  to 
another  century.  There  could  be  no 
more  worthy  motive  to  the  production 
of  a  great  work  of  art  than  the  history 
of  Boston  and  New  England.  The 
decorative  painting  on  the  interior 
touches  no  thought  or  fact  connected 


with  our  own  thought  or  history; 
—  great  technical  work,  but  without 
local  thought  or  patriotism.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent deals  with  Eastern  or  mythologi- 
cal subjects  —  a  group  of  Israelites; 
Pasht,  the  cat-headed  goddess;  the  Ibis 
of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Abbey's  subject  is 
the  Holy  Grail.  Puvis  de  Chavannes' 
the  Muses  acclaiming  Genius  the  Mes- 
senger of  Life.  Joseph  Linton  Smith 
symbolizes  the  golden  age  of  Venice. 
Where  is  New  England,  with  its  splen- 
did history,  its  educational  work,  and 
all  that  it  has  done  for  the  civilization 
of  this  country?  The  technical  excel- 
lence of  this  building  is  unquestioned, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine  it 
represents  no  local  thought  or  charac- 
teristic. As  it  now  stands,  the  people 
of  a  hundred  years  from  now  will  look 
upon  this  building  and  find  nothing  of 
historical  interest.  They  will  wonder 
why  it  was  so  built  and  decorated. 
They  will  observe  the  lack  of  thought, 
spirit,  patriotism  and  originality.  They 
will  wonder  why  none  of  the  great  live 
things  of  our  time  and  our  history 
found  record  upon  the  walls  of  this 
building.  They  will  look  to  Harvard 
and  to'  Yale,  to  Concord  with  its 
philosophers  and  educators,  to  the 
great  writers  and  thinkers  of  New 
England;  they  will  call  to  mind  the 
great  reforms  which  have  emanated 
from  this  section ;  they  will  think  of  the 
character  of  the  old  Puritans,  of  their 
history,  of  the  story  and  spirit  of  the 
Mayflower, — and  wonder  why,  with 
all  this  abundance,  nothing  decorative 
should  have  come  out  of  it.  For  the 
absolute  conventional  architectural 
decoration  of  this  building  there  is 
enough  suggestion  in  a  New  England 
marsh  to  carry  an  independent  archi- 
tecture. The  artist  does  not  care  how 
this  is  done,  if  the  work  be  expressive. 
It  may  be  natural  or  conventional,  or 
it  may  suggest  forms  which  are  merely 
intellectual ;  or,  if  you  use  the  ^  old 
forms,  carry  them  through  our  minds 
and  hearts^  and  not  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  our  colonial  architecture 
New  England  has  been  able  to  do  this 
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once,  and  she  may  be  able  to  do  it 
again.  Carrying  the  stone  decoration 
of  this  building  into  another  direction, 
there  might  be  bas-reliefs  in  proper 
panels,  splendid,  permanent  records  of 
New  England  development.  We 
might,  if  we  pleased,  take  as  subjects 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Concord, 
none  of  them  three-eyed,  but  all  of 
them  great.  It  is  to  them  and  such 
as  they  that  the  people  of  this 
country  look  for  inspiration  and 
light.  Think  of  the  picture  of  a 
New  England  town  meeting! — think 
what  this  meant  in  the  history  of 
our  country  and  government;  or  of  a 
religious  gathering  in  an  old  meeting 
house!  Think  of  the  return  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  the  people  standing 
on  the  beach, — what  a  patriotic  and 
sincere  artist  could  do  with  this! 
What  a  picture  might  have  been  made 
from  the  harvesting  of  the  first  crop  of 
corn.  We  have  missed  a  chance  for 
character  study,  for  historical  work, 
for  the  expression  of  patriotic  feeling, 
for  historical  development,  which 
rarely  comes.  We  have  bull-headed, 
three-eyed  gods  and  goddesses,  pic- 
tures of  the  Venetian  sea  —  but  where 
is  Massachusetts  Bay? 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  decrying  the  technical  excel- 
lence of  an  architect  like  Mr.  McKim 
or  of  great  painters  like  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Sargent,  Abbey  and  others 
who  have  been  associated  with  this 
structure.  What  has  been  done  has  a 
place  in  this  building,  in  that  we  are 
the  heritors  of  the  great  past;  but  not 
the  only  place,  and  certainly  not  the 
first  place.  The  decorative  painting 
in  this  building  is  great  art,  and  we  are 
fortunate  to  possess  it;  but  we  should 
also  express  our  own  time. 

Architecture  is  to-day  the  least  vital 
of  all  the  arts,  for  the  reason  that  it 
rests  so  strongly  upon  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  The  question  of  style,  of 
period,  has  too  great  an  influence  upon 
architecture.  So  often  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  is:  In  what  style  is  this 
building?  Is  it  French  Gothic  of 
the    thirteenth    century?     Is    it    Ital- 


ian renaissance?  Do  we  hear  this 
of  music?  Does  any  one  ever 
say,  this  is  of  the  time  of  Mozart; 
or  of  sculpture,  that  it  is  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ?  Our  paint- 
ing is  not  done  by  periods.  Our 
artists  look  back  upon  the  past;  they 
study  methods  of  earlier  musicians, 
sculptors  and  painters,  not  with  the 
view  of  absolute  imitation,  but  to  gain 
knowledge  and  facility  with  which  to 
carry  forward  a  nineteenth  century  art. 
We  all  read  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakes- 
peare; but  we  do  not  write  in  the 
style  of  either  of  these.  They  give  us 
knowledge  and  form  our  taste.  We 
must  study  architecture  in  the  same 
way  that  we  study  earlier  literature, 
music  and  painting.  It  should  be  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  a  live 
architecture,  one  expressive  of  the 
highest  thought  and  best  spirit  of  our 
own  times.  This  must  come  primarily 
from  the  people.  If  there  is  any  future 
to  architecture  in  America,  it  lies  in 
the  education  of  the  people.  We  have 
a  few  architects  who  are  serious 
enough  and  well  enough  equipped,  but 
they  must  have  an  audience.  It  takes 
a  giant  to  work  long  and  sustain  his 
ideals  without  some  one  to  understand 
him.  If  we  are  to  do  our  best 
work,  there  must  be  those  about  us 
who  love  and  appreciate  it,  those  who 
are  stimulated  and  who,  in  turn,  stimu- 
late us.  The  relation  between  the 
architect  and  the  lover  of  his  art  must 
be  close  and  reciprocal.  They  help 
each  other.  They  belong  together. 
There  is  nothing  so  encouraging  as 
good  example.  Mere  destructive  criti- 
cism is  useless.  We  find  encourage- 
ment for  the  future  in  some  of  our 
commercial  structures  and  in  the  mod- 
ern spirit  of  domestic  architecture. 
There  is  a  tall  building  in  Buffalo, 
the  Guaranty  Building,  by  Mr.  Louis 
Sullivan.  There  are  others,  taller  and 
larger,  elsewhere;  but  one  does  not 
have  to-  count  the  number  of  stories  in 
this  building  to  appreciate  its  great- 
ness. It  is  a  natural  development  of 
a  commercial  structure.  It  is  the 
simple  application  of  form  to  function. 
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The  hand,  guided  by  the  heart  and 
mind  of  a  great  artist,  touches  this 
simple  mass,  and  we  have  great  art. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  great  struc- 
ture is  profusely  ornamented,  but 
without  a  square  inch  of  ornament  this 
building  is  easily  the  greatest  piece  of 
commercial  architecture  in  America. 
There  is  a  nobility  and  simplicity  in  it 
which  reach  the  heart  and  mind.  It  is 
vsad  to  state  that  a  building  such  as 
this,  or  the  Schiller  Theatre,  or  the 
Stock  Exchange,  in,  Chicago,  does  not 
come  as  a  public  expression.  They 
are  the  personal  expression  of  an  indi- 
vidual —  its  architect.  The  people  will 
grow  to  an  appreciation  of  them.  This 
work  will  educate  them.  They  will 
not  express  themselves  in  terms  of  the 
architect,  but,  like  him,  they  will  be 
thoughtful,  simple  and  rational.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  detail,  his  ornament,  is  the 
least  important  part  of  his  work.  Its 
keynote  is  the  spirit  of  reasonableness 
and  seriousness. 

The  spirit  of  domesticity  is  a  domi- 
nant force  in  our  time.  The  love  of 
home  is  a  sentiment  high  enough  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  great  art.  The 
emotion  which  originates  in  family  at- 
tachments and  home  life  develops  a 
seriousness  and  delicacy  which  might 
belong  to  a  Greek,  and  emotion  as 
powerful  as  that  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  mediaeval  architecture  of 


the  thirteenth  century.  Great  archi- 
tecture has  always  been  the  expression 
of  high  sentiment.  It  must  come 
from  a  new  and  original  impulse.  We 
have  an  opportunity  in  home  life.  It 
may  spring  from  the  family  and  ex- 
press all  that  is  beautiful,  tender  and 
ennobling  in  family  life.  It  must  re- 
late the  love  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, youth  and  old  age.  The  world 
has  never  had  a  worthier  motive  for 
great  art.  There  has  never  before 
been  possible  the  opportunity  for  a 
general  public  expression  of  this  uni- 
versal sentiment.  With  opportunity, 
knowledge  and  desire,  the  architecture 
must  come.  Art  is  not  resuscitation; 
it  is  creation.  We  should  remember 
that  our  hearts  beat  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Architecture  has  always  been  the 
frankest  and  most  permanent  expres- 
sion of  a  people.  Art  must  now  be 
democratic,  individual,  as  never  before. 
Hence  the  people  should  have  a 
knowledge  which  will  enable  them 
knowingly  to  demand  a  worthy  ex- 
pression. Ultimately  the  architect 
must  express  the  people.  If  they  have 
the  knowledge  to  demand  the  best,  we 
shall  once  more  have  a  live,  modern 
architecture.  Then  this  democratic 
art  will  be  moved  by  the  spirit  that 
now  moves  painting  and  sculpture, 
music  and  literature. 


UNASKED. 

By  Charles  Hanso7i  Tpwne. 

I. 

LONG  had  I  dwelt  with  sad-faced  Grief.    Her  tears 
Were  my  one  gift  thro'  dim  and  silent  years. 
Ah!  long  I  knew  the  pressure  of  her  hand, 
For  she  had  led  me  thro'  lone  Shadowland; 
And  long  I  knew  the  wan  look  in  her  eyes, 
Reflecting  the  dull  gray  of  autumn  skies. 
So  many  days  we  two  were  side  by  side, 
So  long  she  was  my  comrade  and  my  guide, 
No  marvel  that  I  thought  I  dreamed  one  night, 
When  Happiness,  sweet  angel  of  the  light, 
Unbidden  came  and  whispered  tenderly, 
"When  morning  breaks,  poor  heart,  you  may  be  free, 
If  you  will  rise  and  follow  where  I  go 
Out  where  there  is  nor  sorrowing  nor  woe." 
'Twas  then  I  said  to  Grief,  "Good-bye,  old  friend. 
Long  have  we  walked  together.     Now  the  end 
Is  come,  fof  Happiness  hath  dried  mine  eyes, 
And  promised  what  earth  holds  of  paradise. 
I  shall  go  thro'  her  fields  of  asphodel. 
Good-bye,  old  comrade  Grief.    Farewell,  farewell !" 


II. 

How  long  we  journeyed,  Happiness  and  I, 

I  know  not;  but  the  days  and  years  sped  by;  — 

And  then  they  grew  so  weary !     Many  a  night 

I  slept  and  dreamed  of  Grief,  careworn  and  white. 

I  loved  her  not  when  we  had  been  alone; 

Yet -now,  when  she  and  I  had  strangers  grown, 

I  wished  I  could  behold  her  face  again, 

Even  tho'  I  read  thereon  the  old  word,  "Pain." 

Yea,  oft  I  said,  "These  days  unknown  to  tears 

Are  no  more  sweet  than  those  of  by-sped  years 

Wherein  I  knew  no  joy."     I  knelt  and  plead 

That  once  again  I  might  be  made  to  shed 

Even  one  tear.    Ah !  soon  the  answer  came. 

I  heard  Grief  sadly  calling  me  by  name, 

And  ere  I  raised  my  head,  close  by  my  side 

She  stood,  —  she  whom  I  almost  thought  had  died. 

"Thou  needst  not  pray,"  she  said,  "that  I  should  be 

Thy  comrade  once  again.    Alas  for  thee! 

I,  like  sweet  Happiness,  unbidden  dwell 

With  those  whom  God  doth  love  and  loveth  well . 
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By   Olive  E.  Dana. 


T  was  the  dreariest  old 
house,  outside  and  in, 
upon  the  Gilead  Road. 
This  pleasant  thor- 
oughfare, threading 
upon  its  winding 
length  a  half-dozen  limpid  ponds, 
lily-starred  and  elm-shaded,  diving 
straightly  down  the  steepest  in- 
clines and  skirting  lazily  the  gen- 
tlest upward  grades,  found  in  all 
its  way  between  the  sleepy  towns  no 
more  sightly  stretch  of  country  than 
the  wide,  wind-swept  height  known  as 
Oak  Hill.  There  were  fertile  fields 
between  the  out-cropping  ledges,  and 
rich  intervales  alternated  with  the 
stony  pastures  where  the  sheep 
browsed  so  patiently  day  after  day; 
and  gray  old  homesteads,  bearing  in 
all  seasons  the  comfortable  signs  of 
the  sturdy  lives  they  had  sheltered, 
with  beds  of  gay,  homely  flowers  be- 
fore their  doors,  left  room  beside  them 
for  newer  houses,  cheerful  with  fresh 
paint  and  white-curtained  windows. 
But  this  one  had  only  one  discouraged 
maple  to  shade  its  rattling  casements, 
and  the  grass  that  was  so  thick  in  the 
other  dooryards  seemed  loath  to  grow 
beside  this  weed-choked  path,  and  the 
moss  that  had  begun  to  nestle  beside 
more  than  one  ridgepole,  shunned  the 
flapping  shingles  it  might  have  helped 
to  hold  in  their  places.  Some  flaunt- 
ing sunflowers  were  all  of  blossom- 
kind  that  were  in  sight,  and  only  a  few 
rows  of  belated  beans,  alternating 
with  stunted  cornstalks,  hinted  of 
gardening. 

The  time-blackened  front  door 
betrayed  its  unusedness  by  rusty  bolt 
and  reluctant  hinges,  and  the  side 
door  led  through  a  dingy  entry  into  a 
cluttered  living  room,  which  led  in  its 
turn  into  an  uninviting  kitchen ;  while 
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on  either  hand  doors  stood  wide  open, 
revealing  impartially,  pantry,  cellar- 
way,  closets  and  bedrooms.  In  only 
one  of  the  latter  was  there  to  be  seen 
any  attempt  at  tidiness,  and  in  this  one 
a  young  woman  sat,  and  a  child  played 
contentedly  beside  her.  Her  hands 
lay  listlessly  in  her  lap,  and  a  bit  of 
coarse  mending  was  on  the  floor 
where  she  had  dropped  it  a  full  hour 
before.  Just  across  the  road  another 
house  stood,  and  the  movements  now 
and  then  visible  around  it  were  the 
only  thing  that  seemed  to  bring  any 
gleam  of  interest  in  her  weary  brown 
eyes. 

This  house,  too,  was  low  and  old 
and  weather-worn,  but  it  had  a  look  of 
thrift  and  homely  comfort  about  it  for 
all  that.  There  was  a  tidy  vegetable 
garden  in  the  rear,  and  there  was  a 
bewildering  display  of  white  and  pur- 
ple asters,  golden  marigolds,  vivid 
nasturtiums  and  ostentatious  dahlias, 
with  beds  of  pansies  and  pinks  and 
geraniums  between  them,  in  the  fore- 
ground. An  old  man,  with  the  red  as 
of  a  winter  apple  in  his  puckered 
cheeks,  was  trundling  a  wheelbarrow 
back  and  forth  between  barn  and 
garden,  with  occasional  detours  to  the 
cellar  rollway,  as  he  accomplished  some 
feats  of  early  harvesting;  and  in  the 
flower  garden,  where  some  late  seeds 
were  just  ready  for  gathering,  and  in 
the  tiny  herb  bed  beyond,  a  little  old 
woman  in  a  blue-checked  sunbonnet, 
with  a  diminutive  woolen  shawl 
crossed  comfortably  over  her  shoul- 
ders, stepping  spryly  about,  taking 
account  of  her  harvest  treasure. 
When  they  crossed  each  other's  path, 
which  was  often,  they  stopped  for  a 
word  of  evident  congratulation  or 
satisfied  inquiry. 

It  was  the  movements  of  these  two 
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that  the  young  woman  was  watching, 
whenever  the  angles  of  the  houses 
permitted  her  to  see  them.  But  when 
the  child,  who  had  strayed  to  the  outer 
door,  pointed  out  into  an  upper  field 
and  exclaimed,  "Dranma!"  then  his 
mother  got  up  hurriedly,  picked  up 
her  forgotten  sewing  and  took  it  into 
the  larger  room,  where  she  sat  down 
with  it  by  an  opposite  window.  And 
she  hardly  looked  up  when  the  door 
was  pushed  wide  open,  and  an  elderly 
woman,  gaunt  and  sallow  and  preter- 
naturally  wrinkled,  impressing  one  on 
the  instant  with  her  peculiar  nervous 
activity,  came  in  and  sat  down  wearily. 

The  newcomer  had  a  voice  of  sin- 
gular quality.  It  was  high  pitched 
and  rasping,  yet  every  now  and  then 
its  volume  surprised  you. 

"I  see  you've  got  the  beans  in,"  she 
said  presently,  starting  up  to  make  a 
tour  of  investigation  in  the  kitchen,  — 
"and  the  Injun  bread,  too.  I  declare, 
I  clean  forgot  'twas  Saturday,  till  I 
smelt  Ma'am  Cary's  bakin',  as  I  come 
across  the  upper  field.  'Twas  good, 
too,  —  made  me  feel  hungry,  myself. 
If  it  had  been  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  I'd  have  clipped  in  and  seen 
the  old  lady." 

There  was  no  reply  to  this,  and  the 
elder  woman,  stepping  around  uneasily 
for  a  little,  began  again  in  a  softer  tone: 
"You  do  look  dretful  tired  out  to-day, 
Cely!  Has  the  boy  plagued  ye? 
Bless  his  heart,  then,  —  he  shall  stay 
with  Granny;  and  you  put  that  stuff 
away  and  go  out  somewheres.  Can't 
ye?" 

What  answer  the  other  Avould  have 
made  to  this  did  not  appear,  for  a 
wagon  stopped  just  then  at  the  un- 
hinged gate,  and  another  harsh  and 
quavering  voice  called  out:  "Mis' 
Ludlow!  Mis'  Ludlow!  You  to 
home?  Sally,  Sally  Ludlow!  Here  I 
be!" 

"It's  Jane  Perkins,  come  to  bring 
her  rolls  for  me  to  spin,"  said  Mrs. 
Ludlow,  starting  up  quickly.  "I  don't 
know  as  she'll  come  in." 

But  the  daughter,  preferring  not  to 
risk  the  encounter,  took  up  the  child 


quickly,  snatched  its  straw  hat  and  a 
shawl  for  herself  as  she  went  through 
the  entry,  and  in  a  moment  was  out  of 
sight  among  the  gnarled  and  inter- 
lacing boughs  of  the  ancient  orchard. 
Out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  hearing. 
Jane  Perkins's  high  falsetto  would 
have  carried  to  a  far  greater  distance 
than  that  measured  by  the  grassy  or- 
chard path.  She  had  gone  into  the 
house,  after  some  urging,  and  her  er- 
rand was  soon  accomplished;  but  her 
stay  lengthened  interminably,  so  it 
seemed  to  the  listener.  She  would 
have  given  little  heed  to  the  rambling 
neighborhood  gossip  which  engrossed 
them  for  the  first  half-hour  or  more, 
but  presently  more  familiar  names 
caught  her  attention,  —  her  own  first. 

"How's  Celia?  Llasn't  gone  home 
to  Boston  yet,  has  she?"  The  ques- 
tion came  shrill  and  clear,  as  did  the 
sentences  that  followed.  "Well,  now! 
Somebody  said  they  saw  her  at  the 
winder  here  a  Sunday  week ;  but  I  told 
'em  they  most  likely  was  mistaken  in 
the  person,  —  she'd  never  leave  Hi- 
ram by  himself  that  long,  'less  she  was 
sick.  They  said  she  was  lookin'  awful 
peaked.     How  does  she  seem  to  be?" 

"Celia  ain't  very  well,"  was  the  re- 
ply, spoken  cautiously.  "She's  kind 
o'  weak  and  ailin',  a  good  deal  as  she 
used  to  be  when  she  was  a  girl  at 
home  here.  You  know  I  alwers  did 
have  to  look  out  for  her  like  a  baby, 
jest  about.  No,  she  hain't  gone  back- 
yet,  —  I  don't  know  when  she  will, 
I'm  sure.  I  brought  her  home  with 
me  when  I  come  back  from  visitin' 
her,  a  spell  back.  You  know  she 
hasn't  been  here  any  to  speak  of  sence 
her  father  died,  two  years  come  De- 
cember. Couldn't  bear  to,  she  said. 
But  she  said  she'd  try  to  this  year;  and 
when  I  see  how  poorly  she  was  get- 
tin'  I  was  determined  on't.  When 
anybody's  ailin',  there's  nobody  like 
their  own  folks.  You  know  that, 
don't  ye?" 

"Ye-es,"  admitted  the  other,  doubt- 
fully. "Yes,  I  s'pose  so,  'most  times." 
She  apparently  would  have  liked  to 
qualify   the   admission,   if   she    could 
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have  done  so  without  too  great  dis- 
courtesy; but  she  went  on,  after  a 
moment:  "I  hain't  seen  Cely  in  a  long 
while.  She  must  keep  herself  dretful 
close.  The  boy  well?  I  never  seen 
him  but  once.  I  s'pose  he  stops  over 
to  his  Grandmother  Cary's  a  good 
deal?"  This  with  a  sharp  glance  at 
the  other  woman.  "They  do  say 
Grandsir  Gary  was  tickled  to  death 
with  Hiram's  boy.  Went  and  took 
out  a  bank  book  for  him  first  thing, 
didn't  he?  No  great  put  out  to  him, 
either,  I  s'pose;  I  expect  John  Cary 
is  real  forehanded.  I  tell  you,  I  was 
glad  when  I  heard  Hiram  and  Celia 
was  going  to  make  a  match  of  it. 
Hiram  had  always  set  store  by  her, 
and  he  never  was  the  shifty  kind.  I 
tell  you,  there  ain't  no  better  stock 
than  the  Cary's,  root  and  branch,  any- 
wheres." 

There  was  a  note  of  real  and  kindly 
concern  in  Jane  Perkins's  voice,  over- 
mastering now  the  curiosity  which 
had  been  palpable  in  the  first  in- 
quiries. But  Mrs.  Ludlow  paid  little 
heed  to  it. 

"I  always  thought  'em  honest 
folks,"  she  said,  shortly.  "Of  course 
we  all  know  they've  got  means. 
Think  as  wrell  as  they  need  to  of  them- 
selves, too,  I  guess,  —  though  that 
ain't  here  nor  there.  Any  news  up 
in  your  neighborhood?  Queer  about 
Milly  Patten's  husband,  now,  wa'n't 
it?  Must  take  'em  all  down  some. 
Well,  you  can't  tell  how  a  man  will 
carry  himself  when  he  gits  among 
them  that  don't  know  him.  You've 
got  to  summer  and  winter  'em,  —  and 
then  you  can't  be  sure  on't.  How's 
Aunt  Cummins,  —  any  better?" 

"Middlin',"  replied  Mrs.  Perkins, 
absently.  "Yes,  'tis  hard  for  Milly. 
I  always  maintained,  though,  she'd 
oughter  have  stayed  with  her  husband, 

—  for  better  or  for  worse,  —  that's  the 
words  of  it,  and  it's  best  to  keep  to  'em, 

—  partic'lerly  till  the  worst  comes. 
'Tain't  quite  so  likely  to,  either,  that 
way,  —  I've  noticed." 

With  this  deliverance  Jane  Perkins 
took  her  leave  rather  shortly,  while 


in  the  shelter  of  the  twisted  apple 
boughs  Celia  Cary  dropped  her  burn- 
ing face  in  her  hands  and  cried. 
When  she  lifted  her  head  at  length, 
little  John  had  disappeared.  She  went 
hastily  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him 
at  the  further  end  of  the  orchard,  close 
by  a  rude  enclosure  where  was  one 
long,  unmarked  mound  and  three 
others,  smaller  and  sunken,  indicated 
by  low  headstones,  leaning  and  dis- 
colored. She  drew  the  child  away 
quickly,  but  her  face  softened  at  the 
sight.  "Poor  mother,"  she  sighed 
pityingly,  holding  her  boy  more 
tightly;  and  she  went  back  toward  the 
house  less  reluctantly  for  the  remem- 
brance. Three  little  ones  slept  there. 
Was  it  possible  that  her  own  brothers 
and  sisters  would  have  been  middle- 
aged  now?  Nor  was  this  all.  A  little 
one  lay  in  a  Maine  valley,  another  had 
been  cradled  in  a  Pennsylvania 
mining  town,  and  left  there,  and  still 
another  was  laid  in  a  corner  of  an  Illi- 
nois prairie.  For  in  bygone  years 
Sally  Ludlow,  restless,  vacillating 
and  with  crude  ambitions  of  her  own, 
had  goaded  her  meek  husband  into 
countless  migratory  experiments,  and 
some  new  loss  or  disappointment  had 
marked  each  stopping  place  in  their 
years  of  wandering.  David  Ludlow 
had  been  an  old  man  in  reality,  as  he 
had  long  been  in  seeming,  and  they 
had  come  back  to  the  rocky  farm 
among  these  New  Hampshire  hills, 
where  the  last  of  the  seven,  Celia  her- 
self, had  been  born.  Her  mother's 
fierce  vigilance,  —  for  this  late  blos- 
som must  have  unsleeping  attention, 
—  a  dawning  comprehension  of  hy- 
gienic laws,  and  perhaps  a  strong*er 
constitution  had  saved  her  from  the 
fate  of  the  six,  and  she  grew  up  fair 
and  pliant,  with  a  dreamy,  wild-flower 
face,  and  a  grace  of  speech  and  man- 
ner that  seemed  a  strange  outgrowth 
of  the  rugged  parent  stock.  Her 
childhood  had  not  been  cheerless,  and 
love  and  happiness  had  come  early. 
Then,  after  a  few  untroubled  years, 
her  father  had  died,  —  a  silent,  heart- 
lonely  man,  to  whom  his  daughter  had 
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been  nearer  than  any  other  in  all  his 
seventy  years;  and  her  mother  had 
grieved  and  fretted  and  had  invaded 
the  little  home  in  its  corner  of  a  city 
tenement  with  her  petulant  complaints 
and  then  with  fretful  criticisms. 

The  latter  had  been  directed  chiefly 
against  her  son-in-law,  whom  she  be- 
lieved that  she  had  detected  in  a  grave 
fault.  She  had  charged  him  with  it, 
and  then  had  hurried  the  wife  away, 
giving  little  chance  for  explanation  or 
farewell,  if  such  had  been  desired. 
The  young  man  had  been  very  angry, 
and,  wrapped  up  in  his  wrath  and  in 
other  absorptions  of  his  own  of  which 
Celia  was  aware,  had  seemed  hardly  to 
heed  his  wife's  absence,  and  said  little 
of  her  home-coming.  And  Mrs.  Lud- 
low had  said  more  than  once,  with  ve- 
hement plainness,  that  she  should  not 
go  back,  —  modifying  this,  however, 
at  length,  with  the  saving  clause,  — 
"unless  he  came  after  her."  All  this 
had  happened  three  months  before. 

Celia's  eyes  filled  again,  as  she 
thought  of  it,  and  the  time  to  come 
seemed  empty  of  both  happiness  and 
hope,  — -  a  conviction  which  the  ex- 
periences of  the  next  few  weeks  only 
deepened.  The  days  dragged  on 
wearily.  There  were  but  the  briefest 
messages  from  her  husband,  and  they 
came  at  long  intervals.  They  con- 
tained, moreover,  no  word  of  inquiry 
as  to  her  own  home-coming.  The 
neighbors  began  to  look  at  her  pity- 
ingly, and  even  unsuspicious  Mother 
Cary,  who  had  been  wont  to  run  in 
two  or  three  times  a  week  with  flowers 
or  fruit  or  homely  delicacies,  and  had 
often  coaxed  little  John  in  for  a  long 
morning  or  asked  him  beforehand  to 
spend  the  day  with  her,  seemed  quite 
to  have  forgotten  them  both. 

The  leaves  fell  early,  and  the  fall 
rains  came  soon  and  lasted  long;  and 
in  the  days  of  storm  the  long  isolation 
of  winter  seemed  prematurely  begun. 
Even  Mrs.  Ludlow,  whose  restless  ac- 
tivity was  wont  to  pass  for  cheerful- 
ness and  to  compensate  her  for  its 
absence,  declared  herself  "all  down" 
and  made  little  pretense  at  liveliness 


save  when  Celia's  sad  looks  weighed 
on  her  more  heavily  than  was  usual. 
Even  the  little  lad  did  not  escape  the 
contagious  depression,  but  would  often 
lay  down  his  simple  playthings  and  sit 
quite  still,  as  if  wondering  at  it  all. 

And  Celia  grew  thinner  and  paler 
every  day.  The  long  silence  and  her 
unutterable  regret  and  loneliness 
drove  her  at  times  almost  to  despair. 
She  had  a  thousand  minds.  Now  she 
planned  to  take  the  few  dollars  she 
had  brought  with  her  and  had  kept 
against  a  greater  need,  and,  leaving 
a  note  to  tell  her  whereabouts  and 
leaving  her  child  in  her  mother's  keep- 
ing, steal  away  to  take  a  night  train 
for  her  home,  —  if,  indeed,  the  home 
were  there  still !  Now  she  resolved  to 
brave  her  mother's  displeasure  and  de- 
clare boldly  her  intention  of  rejoining 
her  husband,  —  though  this,  she  was 
well  aware,  was  but  an  invitation  to 
disaster;  for  Mrs.  Ludlow  gave  her 
frequent  reason  to  believe  that  her 
own  mind  in  the  matter  was  un- 
changed. Again,  she  was  ready  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Cary  herself.  Perhaps,  if  "his 
folks"  were  to  intercede  for  her,  Hi- 
ram would  relent.  Was  it  possible, 
though,  that  intercession  was  needed 
with  her  own  husband?  And  with 
this  recollection  Celia's  sobs  would 
begin  again,  till  she  had  strength 
neither  for  planning  nor  foreboding. 

It  was  in  November,  on  a  Saturday, 
after  a  week  of  rain,  during  which  the 
roads  had  become  almost  impassable, 
and  when  even  neighborhood  drop- 
pings-in  had  been  for  the  most  part 
precluded,  that  Mrs,  Perkins  came  to 
take  home  her  now  spun  and  carded 
rolls.  Celia  had  fled  at  her  approach, 
—  she  could  not  bear  the  ordeal  of 
neighborly  scrutiny  and  comment: 
but,  as  before,  she  could  not  get  out  of 
range  of  Jane  Perkins's  shrill  but  un- 
malevolent  voice. 

"How  is  all  the  Oak's  Hill  folks?" 
Jane  Perkins  asked,  seating  herself 
slowly.  "I  told  'em  I  was  bound  to 
come  out  to-day,  rain  or  shine.  I 
didn't  mind  so  much  about  the  yarn, 
but  I  do  like  to  find  out  whether  my 
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neighbors  is  dead  or  alive;  and  I 
thought  I'd  come  here  first,  for,  as  I 
told  'em,  Celia  would  most  likely  be 
over  there  to  Mis'  Cary's,  takin'  care 
of  him,  and  you'd  know  just  what  Hi- 
ram's chances  was.  'Twas  an  awful 
stroke,  though,  wasn't  it?  And  how 
do  they  think  he  is?" 

Mrs.  Perkins  waited  for  a  reply, 
though  the  listener  overhead  had 
started  up  in  distressful  eagerness. 
Mrs.  Ludlow  was  loath  to  own  her  ig- 
norance, and  she  made  answer  cau- 
tiously. 

"I  hain't  been  round  much  myself 
for  quite  a  spell.  I  s'pose  there  is  con- 
siderable sickness  of  one  kind  and  an- 
other this  damp  spell.  Lasts  a  good 
while,  too,"  —  and  then,  —  seeing  that 
Mrs.  Perkins  was  still  waiting  to  be 
answered:  "I  saw  Grandsir  Cary  out 
this  morning.  He  did  look  kind  of 
feeble.  But  I've  seen  him  puttering 
round  most  every  day,  doing  the 
chores  and  such." 

But  Mrs.  Perkins  could  be  silent  no 
longer.  "I  didn't  say  Grandsir  Cary," 
she  exploded.  "I  said  Hiram  Cary," 
■ — this  with  emphatic  plainness.  "And 
all  Gilead  knows,  if  the  Hill  folks  — 
or  at  least  his  own  kin,  such  as  it  is, 
don't  know  it,  — that  he  came  home 
on  a  Friday  week,  —  and  was  brought 
up  on  a  stretcher.  He  got  into  the 
machinery  someways,  —  and  it's  a 
wonder  he  got  out  whole.  'Twas  some 
contrivance  of  his  own  they  said  he 
was  tryin'.  And  he's  had  a  fever  since. 
It's  a  mercy  it  didn't  cost  him  his  life, 
—  and  it  may  yet.  I  s'posed  likely 
Cely'd  be  there."  And  Mrs.  Perkins, 
in  some  disdain,  picked  up  her  bundle 
of  yarn  and  went  her  way,  leaving 
Mrs.  Ludlow,  for  once,  silenced.  She 
had  no  time  for  reflection,  however, 
for,  on  the  instant,  Celia,  with  white 
face  and  burning  eyes,  stood  before 
her. 

"You'll  have  to  look  out  for  Johnnie 
for  a  while,  Mother.  I'm  going  to 
take  care  of  Hiram."  And  with  a  kiss 
for  the  little  one,  she  had  crossed  the 
road  before  the  Perkins  wagon  was 
out  of  sight,  and  in  a  moment  had 


entered  the  kitchen  where  Mrs.  Cary, 
with  an  anxious  face,  was  carefully 
stirring  gruel.  What  was  said  there, 
or  in  the  sick-room  beyond,  to  which 
she  was  at  once  admitted,  was  never 
told.  But  two  days  later,  Job  Stevens, 
making  an  errand  to  the  door  for  a 
gimlet,  and  lingering  at  the  angle 
where  the  light  on  the  bedroom  win- 
dow was  clearest,  —  the  curtains  were, 
for  the  first  time,  drawn  wide  apart, 
and  he  had  seen  it  —  reported  pres- 
ently at  the  corner  store. 

"Hiram  appears  to  be  picking  up 
quite  fast,"  he  remarked;  and  the 
circle  of  loungers  drew  nearer  to- 
gether to  listen.  "Yes,  I  should  say 
he  was  rallyin',  sure.  They've  got  him 
into  the  rocking-chair,  and  Cely's 
feeding  him.  It  appeared  to  be 
chicken  broth,  and  it  seemed  to  do  one 
of  'em  about  as  much  good  as  the 
other.  Old  man  Cary,  he's  putterin' 
round,  pleased  as  can  be;  says  the 
doctor  thinks  Hi  will  get  along  now, 
certain.  And  they  say  that  invention 
Hiram  was  bothering  with  when  he 
got  hurt  is  a  pretty  good  thing.  The 
boss  there  has  taken  it  up,  and  Hi  is 
likely  to  make  something  out  of  it  be- 
fore long.  Well,  some  folks  are  bound 
to  have  good  luck,  and  enough  of  it,  and 
some  of  us  ain't.  But  we  don't  none 
of  us  grudge  it  to  Hi  Cary."  To 
which  rude  praise  a  murmur  of  assent 
went  up  from  all  the  eager  listeners 
around  the  smoking  stove. 

The  Carys  had  received  Celia  as 
simply  and  cordially  as  if  she  had  been 
with  them  from  the  first,  and  to  her 
confused  and  rather  shamefaced  ex- 
planations kind  Mother  Cary  made 
only  the  gentlest  of  re  j  oinders.  "You'll 
both  be  wiser  after  now,"  she  said.  "I 
wouldn't  let  myself  worry  about  it, 
either  way.  'Tain't  best  to  fault  your 
own  folks.  And  now  you  must  both 
pick  up  as  fast  as  you  can.  I  expect 
Hiram'll  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  back 
again,  —  he  sets  great  store  by  his 
own  home,  —  I  could  always  see  that, 
though  he  ain't  one  that  ever  says 
much.  But  you  mustn't  think  of 
going  till  after  Thanksgiving,  —  you 
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can  both  of  you  make  up  your  minds 
to  that.  Afterwards,  I  do'  know  as  we 
can  say  anything.  Oh,  your  mother 
was  in  a  while  ago,  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon,  —  'twas  while  Hiram  was 
havin'his  nap,  and  you  was  settin'  with 
him,  —  and  she  said  her  brother  was 
over  from  Gilead,  and  wanted  she 
should  go  back  with  him.  I  guess 
they've  started  before  this.  I  expect 
she  gets  pretty  lonesome  sometimes. 
I  can't  help  thinkin'  about  her  when 
me  and  father's  settin'  here  together 
winter  evenin's." 

Celia's  eyes  overflowed.  "Yes," 
she  said,  simply,  "I  expect  my  mother 
has  a  good  many  lonesome  times." 

But  there  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes 
when  she  went  to  carry  Hiram  his 
dinner  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  and 
Mother  Cary  heard  their  low  laughter 
and  then  their  quieter  talk  in  pleasant 
murmurs  all  through  the  noontime. 

It  was  on  Thanksgiving  night  that 
Celia,  looking  out  wistfully,  spied  a 
light  in  the  little  corner  kitchen  of  the 
house  across  the  road,  and,  leaving 
little  John  in  his  father's  arms,  slipped 
out  softly  and  ran  over.  Mrs.  Ludlow 
had  just  come  home,  and  she  was 
alone;  but  a  newly  lighted  fire 
crackled  in  the  stove,  the  teakettle 
was  singing  over  it,  the  room  was  tidy, 
and  the  black  cat  purred  at  her  knee. 


Her  eyes,  too,  were  less  wear-y  and 
restless  than  Celia  could  remember  to 
have  seen  them  since  her  childhood. 
She  would  have  her  daughter  sit  down 
with  her  for  a  cup  of  the  tea  she  was 
brewing  and  for  a  moment's  talk. 
And  Celia,  in  her  crimson  wrapper, 
with  a  ribbon  knotted  girlishly  around 
her  trim  waist  and  with  some  drops 
from  the  maple  boughs  glistening  in 
her  hair,  sat  down,  not  unwillingly, 
and  stayed  till  the  clock  was  striking 
nine.  Then  she  rose  to  go,  but  lin- 
gered a  little. 

"Can't  you  go  back  with  us, 
Mother?"  she  asked.  ''We're  going 
Monday,  you  know;  and  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  you  here  by  yourself  all 
winter.  Hiram  told  me  to  ask  you. 
You'd  better  come.  I  can't  leave  you 
all  alone,  dear." 

But  Mrs.  Ludlow  gave  one  keen, 
satisfied  look  into  her  daughter's  face, 
and  shook  her  head. 

"No,  indeed,  I  couldn't,  noways," 
she  answered  promptly,  —  "though 
it's  right  for  you  to  be  with  your  own 
folks." 

She  held  the  lamp  in  the  doorway 
to  light  the  dusky  path,  and  kissed  the 
girl  as  she  passed  out.  And  if  a  drop 
that  had  not  fallen  from  the  maple, 
shone  on  her  dark  hair,  Celia  did  not 
know  it. 
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By  Allen  French. 


IT  is  an  old  statement,  long  familiar 
to  all  that  have  in  any  way  inter- 
ested themselves  in  art,  that  art 
should  be  the  handmaid  of  religion. 
It  is  a  newer  statement,  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  by  critics  of  the  old 
school,  that  art  should  exist  for  art's 
sake.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  read- 
ers to  a  later  theory  still,  which  claims 
that  the  function  of  art  is  to  cement 
the  social  structure.  The  theory 
stated,  I  immedi- 
ately withdraw  from 
its  discussion.  My 
object  is  merely  to 
show  that  during  the 
period  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  it  was 
accepted  without 
even  the  preliminary 
of  exposition,  and 
acted  upon,  by  those 
interested  in  good 
government. 

It  is  a  poor  rule 
that  works  only  one 
way.  At  the  same 
period  another  set  of 
men,  equally  un- 
questioning, equally 
also  interested  in 
bad  government,  ac- 
cepted the  theory 
and  acted  upon  its 
converse.  The  Ital- 
ian tyrants,  from  the 
Aragonians  at  Na- 
ples to  the  Visconti 
at  Milan,  by  the 
same  impulse  con- 
stantly kept  artists  in 
their  employ.  Can 
Grande  della  Scala 
entertained  Dante  at 
Verona  not  from  any  sense  of  pity  or 
personal  affection,  but  for  the  glory 
that  might  come  to  him  from  the  verses 
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of  the  pensioned  poet.  The  Estensi 
at  Ferrara  supported  Ariosto  and 
Tasso  for  the  same  reason.  But  with 
a  more  immediate  and  practical  ob- 
ject the  tyrants  as  one  man  secured 
in  their  train  architects,  sculptors  and 
painters,  with  the  direct  intention  of 
making  their  people,  by  the  splendor 
of  their  surroundings,  content  with 
subjugation. 

Without  doubt  the  Medici  offer  the 
most  striking  exam- 
ple of  this  policy. 
By  a  curious  reflex, 
originating  in  the 
fact  that  they  were 
patrons  of  art,  they 
have  come  to  be 
credited  with  its 
early  nourishment. 
To  this  credit  they 
are  in  no  wise  enti- 
tled. The  remark- 
able intellectual  ac- 
tivity of  Florence 
appears  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Dante, 
who  with  Giotto  and 
Arnolfo  founded  the 
fame  in  art  of  the 
city  of  the  Arno. 
Even  the  Human- 
istic movement  is 
seen  in  Boccaccio, 
and  the  whole  men- 
tal impulse  was  well 
under  way  before 
the  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  Cosimo 
de  Medici.  But 
Cosimo  and  his 
grandson  Lorenzo, 
supreme  opportun- 
ists, possessed  the 
ability  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  movements  of  the  time  and  to  as- 
sume their  guidance.     There  can  be 
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no  question  that  the 
Medici  spent  great  sums 
on  the  fine  arts.  The 
palace  by  Michelozzo,  the 
numerous  statues  by  Don- 
atello,  the  generous  sup- 
port of  Botticelli,  the 
youthful  education  of 
Michelangelo, —  these  and 
many  other  services  to  art 
spring  directly  from  the 
Medici  control  of  the  pub- 
lic purse-strings.  The 
people  were  constantly 
having  their  eyes  directed 
to  some  new  example  of 
Medicean  liberality.  Not 
art  alone,  but  the  other 
tendencies  of  the  age  —  the  love  of 
letters,  the  delight  in  pageants  — 
were  turned  to  good  account  by  the 
wily  citizen-princes.  The  Medici 
planted  in  their  people  the  desire  for 
pleasure,  and  fostered  it  until  the  pur- 
suit of  sensuality  in  every  form  was  a 
controlling  im- 
pulse of  the  age. 
Against  this 
tendency,  grow- 
ing in  every 
Italian  city,  the 
clergy  raised  a 
warning  finger. 
Not  alone  in 
pictures  of 
saints    and    an- 
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gels,  but  in  more  direct  representa- 
tions, did  they  advise  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  simple  virtues  which 
the  princes  of  the  peninsula  were 
fast  corrupting.  It  was  perhaps  a 
feeble  admonition,  for  they  them- 
selves eventually  went  the  way  of 
flesh  and  yielded  to  the  luxury  in- 
troduced by  secular  tempters.  But 
the  allegories  of  the  virtues,  set  up  in 
many  Italian  churches,  remain  to-day 
to  remind  us  of  the  earlier  integrity 
of  the  church.  There  are  no  more 
powerful  contrasts,  visible  warnings, 
than  Giotto's  frescoes  of  Charity  and 
Envy,  Justice  and  Injustice,  Temper- 
ance and  Anger,  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Arena  at  Padua. 

These  two  examples,  of 
the  despots  and  of  the 
church,  may  have  suggested 
to  the  republics  their  use  of 
art.  It  is  of  course  far  more 
probable  that  the  Italian  in- 
stinct naturally  chose  this 
mode  of  expression;  but  the 
logical  sequence,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  used,  is  per- 
fectly plain.  On  the  one 
hand,  tyranny  found  in  the 
pernicious  influence  of  lux- 
ury a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  employment  of  artists; 
on  the  other  hand,  the 
church  required  the  help  of 
pictorial   representations   in 
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teaching  to  the  populace  its  lessons 
of  virtue.  It  was  plain  that  the  repub- 
lics could  indirectly  encourage  mo- 
rality, while  directly  inculcating  the 
principles  of  good  government. 

I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  republics 
any  more  of  an  alliance  than  is  thus 
suggested  by  the  use  of  the  same 
means  to  a  similar  end.  It  would 
have  effected  an  entire  change  in  the 


and  supremacy.  The  employment  of 
art  with  the  same  intention,  of  keep- 
ing the  people  true  to  their  old  ideals, 
is  little  more  than  a  chance  similarity 
among  a  whole  array  of  opposites. 

In  the  liberal  expenditure  of  money 
on  works  of  art,  there  was  an  equal 
opportunity  for  either  commune  or 
despot  to  conciliate  a  large  class  of 
citizens.  The  building  of  public  pal- 
aces, which  would  occupy  years,  or  of 
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history  of  Italy,  if  not  of  the  world, 
had  the  church  and  the  republics  de- 
liberately joined  hands  in  the  effort 
to  keep  alive  the  old  civic  and  re- 
ligious virtues.  We  should  not  then 
see  a  papal  army  besieging  Florence, 
or  a  Florentine  army  entering  Pisa; 
not  a  tyrant  would  have  kept  his  seat, 
and  ,the,  invasion  of  Charles  VIII. 
would  have  been  repulsed  at  its  be- 
ginning. But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
republics  and  the  church  were  very 
often  opposed  on  questions  of  policy 


great  cathedrals,  which  would  extend 
through  the  lifetime  of  generations, 
was  a  chance  above  others  for  the 
occupation  of  the  unemployed.  The 
construction  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence, from  its  foundation  to  placing 
the  ball  on  the  lantern,  lasted  one 
hundred  and  seventyi-one  ',  years. 
Work  on  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  in- 
cluding its  incrustation,  went  on  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  six  centuries. 
In  the  erection  and  repair  of  their 
buildings,    therefore,    the    communes 
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kept  large  numbers  of  workmen  con- 
stantly busy,  and  thus  removed  a 
great  cause  for  discontent.  But  the 
despots  were  not  ignorant  of  this ;  the 
four  hundred  thousand  golden  florins 
which  Cosimo  de  Medici  spent  prin- 
cipally on  works  of  art  meant  a  large 
number  of  workmen  created  partisans 
in    his    interest.      There    was    not    a 
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prince  in  Italy  that  did  not  recognize 
this  great  opportunity  to  propitiate 
his  subjects.  The  republics  and  the 
tyrants  in  this  respect  stood  on  equal 
footing. 

But  in  the  strife,  in  which  it  must 
be  acknowledged  they  were  beaten, 
the  republics  had  this  advantage,  that 
they  could  go  directly  at  their  end. 
Until  at  the  last,  when  Lorenzo  could 


sing  his  "Canti  Carnascialeschi" 
openly  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  and 
needed  not  to  assume  the  champion- 
ship of  virtue  and  justice — "even  in 
appearance,"  as  says  Villari  —  no  pa- 
rade of  vice  would  have  won  for  a 
tyrant  a  single  adherent.  But  the 
bold  appeal  for  support  which  we  find 
a  few  years  later  over  the  door  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio, 
"Jesus  Christ  is 
elected  king  of  the 
Florentine  people," 
—  "Come  thou,"  it 
meant  to  each  citi- 
zen, "and  be  His 
follower,"  —  won 
to  the  new  republic 
the  support  of 
many.  The  tyrants 
were  forced  to  pur- 
sue their  ends  by 
indirect  means,  sap- 
ping the  strength 
of  the  people  by 
luxury,  lulling 
them  into  security, 
until  at  length  they 
could  dare  the  use 
of  force.  For  it 
needed  not  only 
corruption  but 
f  o  r  c  e  to  b  ri  n  g 
about  a  change  in 
the  Florentine  in- 
scription. We  shall 
see,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  com- 
munes appreciated 
and  used  their  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  turn 
to  an  examination  of 
their  actual  accom- 
plishment in  art. 
The  growing  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Italian  communes,  which 
after  the  war  of  investitures  had 
achieved  virtual  independence  of  both 
pope  and  emperor,  needed  only  pros- 
perity in  order  to  find  expression.  A 
century  and  a  half  gave  time  for  a 
natural  selection,  by  which  the 
strongest  cities  subdued  not  only 
their  own   unruly   elements  but   also 
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their  dangerous  neighbors.  With 
comparative  peace — for  peace  in 
Italy  was  never  absolute  —  intellec- 
tual vigor  commenced  to  seek  expres- 
sion in  art.  Before  the  year  1300,  ail 
the  important  cities  in  Italy  had 
begun  to  build. 

The  building  of  churches  need  not 
occupy  our  attention.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  expressions  of  local  pride, 
designed  to  assert  the  glory  of  the 
city,  to  impress  strangers  with  a 
sense  of  importance,  and  perhaps 
to  give  traveling  citizens  a  chance 
to  boast.  It  is  true  also  that  they 
served  to  support  and  satisfy  numer- 
ous workmen.  Operations  were  at 
times  actually  vast  —  not  at  Venice, 
where  elegance  rather  than  size 
makes  St.  Mark's  what  it  is,  but  at 
Siena,  where  the  unfinished  nave  of 
the  cathedral  shows  the  grandeur  of 
its  conception,  and  at  Florence,  where 
the  workers  in  the  dome  were  not  al- 
lowed to  lose  time  by  going  to  the 
ground  for  their  lunch,  but  where 
booths  and  wine  shops  were  opened 
amid  the  scaffolding.  But  though 
carried  on  by  municipal  authority  for 
the  satisfaction!  of  municipal  pride, 
these  are  not  actual  examples  of  mu- 
nicipal art. 


It  is  in  the  public  buildings,  the  city 

halls,  of  the  Italian  cities  that  I  find 
the  first  examples  of  the  use  of  art 
which  we  are  seeking.  The  designa- 
tions of  these  buildings  vary.  The 
names,  Palazzo  Pubblico,  del  Com- 
mune, della  Ragione,  del  Consiglio,. 
del  Prefetto,  and  others,  are  different 
in  different  cities.  The  purposes  of 
the  buildings  were,  however,  in  gen- 
eral the  same.  They  were  for  the  con- 
venient transaction  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, for  the  sitting  of  committees, 
often  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
What  concerns  us  to  notice  is  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  fortress-like  nor 
gloomy,  like  the  palaces  of  individual 
nobles.  They  were  accessible  and 
spacious,  often  with  the  lower  story 
arcaded,  with  entrances,  halls  and 
rooms  to  accommodate  throngs  of 
people.  Their  aspect,  in  consequence, 
invited  the  approach  of  the  petitioner, 
who  thus  was  taught  to  feel  that  his 
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individual    rights   were   of   considera- 
tion. 

The  Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence, 
with  the  few  that  were  built  in  imita- 
tion of  it,  are  exceptions  to  my  state- 
ment. They  are  defensible  and  forbid- 
ding, recalling  the  times  of  violence 
through  which  the  cities  had  passed. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  mod- 
ern example,  that  the  passage  through 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  by  means  of 
its  two  doors  and  the  court  was 
used  in  the  days  of  the  old  repub- 
lic as  a  common  alley.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that,  except  in 
time  of  war  or  of  mob  violence,  the 
same  hurrying  crowd  as  passes 
through  the  building  to-day,  to  cut 
off  the  corner,  in  old  times  also  re- 
garded the  passage  as  a  public  right 
of  way.  But  in  any  case  there  exists 
a  proof  that  the  Seignory  of  Florence 
had  at  heart  the  convenience  of  its  citi- 
zens; for  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  existed 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  afford  to 


the  merchants  a  pleasant,  shaded  walk 
for  the  discussion  of  affairs.  Only  the 
lack  of  funds  interfered  to  prevent  the 
continuation  of  the  beautiful  arcade 
around  the  remaining  sides  of  the  city 
square. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Pienza,  of 
later  date,  shows  in  its  arcade  the  de- 
parture from  Florentine  traditions 
even  with  the  retention  of  Florentine 
outline.  So  the  Palazzo  Communale 
of  Perugia,  which  again  is  early,  with 
large  windows  and  many  doors  on  its 
ground  floor,  and  vulnerable,  therefore, 
in  its  most  important  part,  equally 
expresses  its  public  character.  Invit- 
ing its  citizens  in  times  of  peace,  it 
provides  little  means  to  keep  them 
out  in  times  of  disturbance.  Of  the 
same  period  as  the  city  hall  of  Perugia 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  of  Pistoia. 
Rough  and  rugged  as  are  the  outlines 
of  the  building,  from  the  arches  of  its 
lower  story  it  is  similarly  unable  to 
withstand  a  siege.     Thus  at  the  very 
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outset  of  the  Renaissance,  before 
either  elegance  or  real  beauty  were  at- 
tainable by  the  early  artists,  we  find 
the  public  buildings  of  the  communes 
already  manifesting  the  increased  se- 
curity of  the  times.  Arcades,  enlarged 
doors  and  windows  are  the  architec- 
tural features  which  mean  to  us  a 
statement  by  the  government  of  con- 
fidence in  its  citizens. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  of  Siena  is  as 
fine  an  expression  as  possible  of  the 
public  character  of  a  building  of  this 
class.  Its  lofty  tower  represents  to 
perfection  the  soaring  ambition  of  the 
little  state.  The  building  proper 
fronts  the  city  square.  There  are  no 
arcades,  but  the  windows  of  the 
ground  floor  are  large  and  inse- 
cure, while  the  five  entrances  allow 
small  chance  of  defence.  The  pal- 
ace is  proportioned  and  stately;  it 
inspires  in  its  citizens,  respect,  the  self- 
respect  of  the  self-govern- 
ing man.  Within,  the  hall- 
ways and  staircases  are 
commodious ;  the  rooms 
wherein  met  the  various 
committees  are  large. 
Many  people  can  move  in 
the  building  at  ease,  and 
the  business  of  the  city 
could  be  transacted  without 
hindrance. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  of 
the  public  buildings  in  Italy 
is  the  Palazzo  della  Ra- 
gione  at  Padua.  It  pre- 
sents us  for  the  first  time 
an  interesting  feature,  a 
double  arcade.  This  not 
unfrequently  reappears  in 
other  buildings  of  the  kind. 
The  upper  loggia  was  of 
use  for  public  speeches  in 
times  of  agitation,  or  more 
commonly  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  magistrates  on 
feast-days  or  celebrations. 
Where  the  arcaded  second 
story  does  not  occur,  we 
find  in  its  stead  large 
double  windows,  conven- 
ient for  the  same  purposes. 


See,  for  instance,  the  magnificent 
Palazzo  del  Municipio  at  Pia- 
cenza.  In  every  way  this  building  is 
typical.  Of  the  same  date  as  the  pub- 
lic palaces  of  Perugia,  Pistoia  and 
Siena,  it  is  the  finest  of  them  all. 
Burckhardt  has  called  it  "one  of  the 
earliest  instances  of  a  worthy  and 
monumental  embodiment  in  stone 
and  lime  of  the  growing  spirit  of  mu- 
nicipal independence." 

Of  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  Venice 
gives  us  in  its  Ducal  Palace  the  best 
manifestation  of  local  pride.  The 
building  is  later  in  date  than  any 
which  I  have  yet  instanced.  More 
than  once  injured  by  fire,  so  that  it 
presents  examples  of  different  archi- 
tectural styles,  it  yet  conserves  in  its 
two  important  facades  a  harmony  of 
treatment.  The  superposed  Gothic 
arcades  that  front  on  the  Piazzetta 
and  the  Molo  are  familiar  to  us  all;  I 
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need  merely  to  point  out  their  entire 
appropriateness  in  such  a  building. 
But  within  there  is  equal  suitability. 
The  magnificent  court  is  of  the  late 
period.  It  is  spacious  and  convenient. 
Two  great  staircases  lead  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  in  which  upon 
call  of  the  Ten  gathered  all  the  nobil- 
ity. The  hall  that  held  this  large  as- 
semblage is  decorated  with  the  great- 
est elaboration.  With  the  other 
rooms,  the  Voting  Hall,  for  instance, 
the  Senate  chamber,  and  perhaps  most 
of  all  the  room  of  the  College,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  Venetian  with 
the  proud  sense  of  the  city's  greatness 
and  importance. 
Whoever  wanders 
through  the  rooms 
of  the  Ducal  Palace 
can  read,  in  the 
marble,  the  gilding 
and  the  spacious 
grandeur,  the  mate- 
rial declaration  of 
the  independence  of 
the  republic. 

If  the  arches  of 
the  Ducal  Palace 
are  convenient  for 
the  passers-by  in 
time  of  heat,  so  also 
are  the  arcades  of 
the  Procuratie. 
Built  for  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Procurators,  their  lower 
story  forms  a  public  promenade  which 
every  one  who  has  been  in  Venice  in 
June  is  able  to  appreciate.  With  a 
short  modern  addition  they  surround 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's,  and  join  the 
arcade  of  the  Library,  on  the  Piaz- 
zetta.  Even  the  conception  of  the 
completed  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Flor- 
ence cannot  compare  with  this 
shaded  walk  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred yards.  And  for  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  public  use  of  Venetian  ar- 
rangements, nothing  could  be  more 
striking  than  the  wells  in  the  court  of 
the  palace  of  the  doges,  where  from 
the  elegant  bronze  curbs  cooks  and 
washerwomen  still  draw  their  water. 

Other  times  could  bring  but  varia- 
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tions  on  the  old  manners.  What 
Siena,  Piacenza  and  Venice  perfected, 
other  cities  could  only  elaborate.  The 
superb  self-consciousness  of  the  late 
Renaissance  produced  many  magnifi- 
cent buildings.  Simple  among  them, 
more  really  beautiful  than  the  ornate 
court  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  Consiglio  at  Verona.  But 
except  at  Verona  and  a  few  other 
cities,  the  late  Renaissance  was  the 
time  of  the  despots,  and  even  Verona 
was  under  Venetian  rule.  We  need 
consider  no  further  the  architecture 
of  the  communes. 

When  now  we  turn  to  sculpture 
and  painting  we 
find  ourselves  lim- 
ited in  our  field. 
The  smaller  cities 
of  Italy  had  not 
their  own  schools 
of  these  arts,  but 
were  dependent 
upon  those  of  their 
larger  neighbors. 
Thus  Padua  called 
on  Florence  for  an 
artist  to  make  the 
statue  of  Gattame- 
lata,  and  Bologna 
sent  to  Siena  for 
della  Quercia  to 
decorate  the  doors 
of  its  cathedral.  So 
Ludovico  Sforza  sent  for  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  to  come  to  Milan;  and  even 
Rome  drew  for  two  centuries  upon 
Florence  for  its  artists.  I  shall  con- 
fine my  attention,  therefore,  to  three 
cities:  Siena,  Florence  and  Venice. 
These  maintained  their  own  schools  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  They  were 
entirely  independent  and  spontaneous 
in  their  expressions  in  art,  and  offer  in 
consequence  the  proper  examples  for 
our  study. 

They  form,  moreover,  an  interesting 
comparison  among  themselves,  in  the 
nature  of  their  people  and  their  cul- 
ture. This  is  perhaps  determined  by 
their  geographical  situations.  Siena 
is  situated  among  hills;  her  people 
clung   to   their    traditions    and    their 
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religion  with  the   tenacity  of  moun- 
taineers.     At    the    same    time    they 
were     factional.      We     see     here     in 
miniature  all   the   feuds  and   hatreds 
of     the     Scottish     clans.      The     po- 
litical  parties   were   made   up   almost 
entirely    of    hot- 
blooded  nobles, 
in  whom  burned 
again     the     vol- 
canic   fires     that 
had  laid  the  foun- 
dations   of    their 
city.      Through- 
out   the    Renais- 
sance the  Sienese 
retained  the  qual- 
ity of  turbulence, 
displaying  at  the 
same  time  a  con- 
servatism that  is 
natural    to    their 
isolated  situation. 
Their    attitude 
toward    the    arts 
was     mediaeval 
and    retrogres- 
sive; not  till  early 
in    the    sixteenth 
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century  did  the  new  ideas  break  in. 
Florence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  city 
of  the  plain,  with  a  people  at  once  in- 
dustrial and  inquisitive.  In  the  heart 
of  each,  noble  or  common,  was  an 
altar  to  the  unknown  god,  whose  name 
.  was    Knowledge. 

Jj~j  .  They,  first  of  all, 

as  a  people,  re- 
ceived the  new 
Humanism ;  more 
than  any  other 
were  they  greedy 
of  some  new 
thing.  IntheRu- 
cellai  gardens 
met  nobles  and 
learned  men  to 
discuss  the  ever- 
increasing  knowl- 
edge of  the  world; 
and  on  the  street 
corners  met  keen- 
witted artificers, 
to  exchange  not 
merely  gossip, 
but  news.  The 
commerce  of 
Florence  was  ex- 
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tended;  her  merchants  had  influence 
in  all  of  the  important  cities  of  north- 
ern Europe.  With  a  broader  outlook 
and  a  steadier  temper  than  the  Sienese, 
the  Florentines  were  both  independent 
and  progressive. 

Venice,  finally,  is  a  city  of  the  sea. 
Separated  by  nature  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  inland  cities,  she  relied 
for  her  wealth  on  her  commerce. 
With  a  rigid  political  constitution, 
governed  by  a  small  number  of  nobles, 
the  chief  characteristic  was  aristo- 
cratic pride.  The  most  stable  of  all  the 
Italian  republics,  secure  against  in- 
ternal dissension,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  stand  fast  against  dangers  from 
without.  Taught  by  the  examples 
of  Falieri  and  Foscari,  under  a  secret 
espionage,  the  Venetian  noble 
thought  never  of  political  changes. 
Conservative  like  the  Sienese,  but  edu- 
cated like  the  Florentine,  he  gave  him- 
self with  high-born  devotion  to  the 
support  of  the  state. 

In  one  regard  the  same  appeal 
might  be  made  to  any  of  these  three 


populations.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the 
city,  the  symbol  of  its  greatness, 
needed  but  to  be  seen  on  the  street- 
corner  to  wake  the  spirit  of  the  citizen, 
or  to  be  perceived,  elevated  in  the  pub- 
lic square  of  a  conquered  town,  to  stir 
his  pride  in  his  home.  So  the  wolf  of 
Siena,  the  lion  of  Venice,  and  the  lily 
of  Florence  stand  sculptured  in  many 
places,  posted  to  remind  the  people 
in  their  daily  business  of  their  depend- 
ence on  the  state  which  depended 
upon  them.  In  Siena  the  shield  with 
the  word  "Libertas,"  which  is  seen  in 
so  many  places,  is  a  sort  of  secondary 
symbol,  serving  the  same  purpose. 
And  in  Florence,  Donatello's  lion 
guarding  the  shield  of  the  city,  the 
Marzocco,  which  had  come  to  typify 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  suggested  to> 
each  passer  the  ringing  of  the  great 
bell  above  it,  which  would  call  them  all 
to  arms. 

In  another  manner  the  three  repub- 
lics acted  similarly;  I  mean  in  the  use 
of  representations  of  the  virtues.  We 
find   on   the    Logetta    at   Venice    the 
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beautiful  figure  of  Peace,  and  above 
the  entrance  of  the  Ducal  Palace  the 
figure  of  Justice,  with  other  virtues 
below.  On  the  Loggia  clei  Lanzi  we 
find  the  sculptures  of  Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity,  with  Temperance  and  Forti- 
tude; and  again  we  see  the  same  on 
the  public  fountain  at  Siena.  These 
representations  were  religious,  such 
as  existed  in  churches  in  every  city. 
The  republics  knew  that  the  Christian 
and  the  civic  virtues  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  in  other  regards  the  tasks  of 
the  three  governments  differed.  That 
of  Siena  was  simplest,  as  the  mind  of 
her  people  was  the  most  mediaeval. 
The  directest  imagery — the  Mother 
Goose  of  art — was  all  that  was  re- 
quired to  teach  its  citizens  their  les- 
sons. In  Florence  no  such  method 
was  possible.  The  critical  sense  of  the 
people  in  all  art  matters,  with  a  perfect 
mastery  of  ridicule,  demanded  a  more 
subtle  appeal,  which  would  reach  the 
senses  through  the  intellect.     And  in 


Venice  no  plain  picture-book  would 
suffice.  The  Ducal  Palace  is  indeed  a 
picture-book,  but  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent kind.  The  portrayal  of  the 
glories  of  the  city,  its  conquests  and  its 
heroes,  was  demanded  by  an  aristoc- 
racy that  thought  of  both  ancestry  and 
posterity. 

The  hall  of  the  Grand  Council  at 
Siena  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chambers  in  Italy.  It  is  large,  adjoin- 
ing on  one  side  the  chapel  of  the  mag- 
istracy, from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  screens  of  open  woodwork. 
Its  frescoes  were  painted  at  intervals 
during  two  centuries,  from  the  great 
Madonna  by  Simone  Martini  to  the 
saints  by  Sodoma.  Many  of  them  dis- 
play the  local  patriotism  of  which  we 
are  in  search.  Saint  Ansano  is  the  tra- 
ditional saint  of  Siena,  and  we  find 
him,  consequently,  painted  in  the 
city's  hall.  And  Saint  Bernardino  and 
Saint  Catharine  were  Sienese  sub- 
jects, historical  personages  that  had 
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increased  the  fame  of  the  city;  there- 
fore we  find  their  portraits  here, 
painted  by  Sano  di  Pietro  and  Vec- 
chietta.     San  Yittorio,  with  upraised 


sons,  but  in  another  form.  Painting 
with  all  the  power  of  early  art,  his  di- 
rectness of  presentation  checked  by 
no  considerations  of  mere  technique 
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sword,  stands  here  as  a  defender  of  the 
city,  of  which  the  shield,  with  its 
motto,  "Liberty,"  lies  at  his  feet.  Not 
less  interesting  is  the  quaint  fresco 
of  a  mediaeval  camp  and  city,  with 
the  Sienese  general,  Guidoriccio  Fog- 
liani  di  Ricci,  riding  from  one  to  the 
other;  and  more  striking  than  any  of 
these  are  the  figures,  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  hall,  of  Curius  Dentatus  and 
Cato,  with  the  inscription:  "Look 
at  these,  you  that  rule!" 

These  are  simple  things,  plain 
enough  to  the  understanding  of  any. 
The  Sienese  were  not  to  depart  from 
the  faith  and  the  principles  of  their 
fathers,  nor  from  the  virtues  of  the 
Romans  from  whom  they  claimed  de- 
scent—  thus  should  they  keep  alive 
the  glory  of  the  city.  Yet  lest  they 
should  not  always  remember,  in  an- 
other room  were  painted  the  same  les- 


or  of  book-learning,  the  work  of  the 
artist  here  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  in- 
tentions of  the  city  fathers.  Giotto's 
allegories  at  Padua  scarcely  surpass 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti's  frescoes  of 
Good  and  Bad  Government. 

Two  of  them  are  very  sadly  marred 
and  stand  on  the  wall  as  disconnected 
patches,  but  out  of  them  their  original 
meaning  is  plain.  We  see  the  same 
city  as  it  would  be  under  bad  rulers 
and  under  good.  In  the  first  case  lie 
in  the  streets  the  bodies  of  men  killed 
in  brawls;  they  are  eaten  by  dogs. 
The  merchants  of  the  city  are  robbed 
as  they  issue  from  its  gates.  Close 
at  hand  sits  the  figure  of  Despotism,, 
a  bearded  man  of  horrible  aspect,  with 
repulsive  figures,  the  vices,  for  his  at- 
tendants. But  over  the  other  city 
floats  a  figure  representing  Security. 
In    the    streets    peacefully    flourishes 
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trade,  while  joyful  people  with  musical 
instruments  are  seen,  and  outside  the 
city  its  merchants  quietly  pursue  their 
journeys  in  roads  that  are  safe,  even 
among  mountains. 

The  third  picture  remains  to  us, 
happily,  nearly  entire.  My  descrip- 
tion of  it  would  be  so  surpassed  by  the 
one  by  John  Addington  Symonds, 
that  I  quote  his  entire.  "The  painter," 
he  says,  "has  delineated  the  commune 
of  Siena  by  an  imperial  male  figure  in 
the  prime  of  life,  throned  on  a  judg- 
ment-seat, holding  a  scepter  in  his 
right  hand  and  a  medallion  of  justice 
in  his  left.  He  wears  no  coronet,  but 
a  burgher's  cap ;  and  beneath  his  foot- 
stool are  the  Roman  twins,  suckled  by 
the  she-wolf.  Above  his  head  in  the 
air  float  Faith,  Charity  and  Hope  — 
the  Christian  virtues;  while  Jus- 
tice, Temperance,  Magnanimity,  Pru- 
dence, Fortitude  and  Peace,  six 
women,  crowned  and  with  appropriate 
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mounted  on  chargers,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  state.  All  the  citizens  in 
their  degree  advance  toward  the 
throne,  carrying  between  them,  pair 
by  pair,  a  rope  received 
from  the  hands  of  Concord; 
while  some  who  have  trans- 
gressed her  laws  are  being 
brought  with  bound  hands 
to  the  judgment-seat.  Con- 
cord herself,  being  less  the 
virtue  of  the  government 
than  the  governed,  is  seated 


emblems,  are  enthroned  be- 
side him.  The  majestic  giant 
of  the  commune  towers  above 
them  all  in  bulk  and  stature, 
as  though  to  indicate  the  peo- 
ple's sovereignty.  The  vir- 
tues are  his  assessors  and 
inspirers  —  he  is  king.  Be- 
neath the  dais  are  ranged  on  either 
hand    mailed    and    visored    cavaliers, 
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on    a    line    with    the    burghers    in    a 
place    apart    beneath    the    throne    of 
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Civil  Justice,  who  is  allegorized  as 
the  dispenser  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, as  well  as  controller  of 
the  armed  force  and  the 
purse  of  the  community. 
The  whole  of  this  elaborate 
allegory  suffers  by  the  lan- 
guage of  description. 
Those  who  have  seen  it, 
and  who  are  familiar  with 
Sienese  chronicles,  feel 
that,  artistically  labored  as 
the  painter's  work  may  be, 
every  figure  had  a  passion- 
ate and  intense  meaning 
for  him.  His  picture  is 
the  epitome  of  govern- 
ment conducted  by  a  sover- 
eign people." 

Thus  the  republic  of 
Siena  spoke  to<  its  citizens 
in  the  language  of  alle- 
gory. How  much  the  les- 
son was  heeded  by  its  peo- 
ple we  cannot  say;  how 
little  it  was  really  taken  to 
heart  the  history  of  those 
flays  will  tell  us.  Siena  re- 
mained to  the  end  a  city 
of     turmoil,     violent     and 
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bloody.  Not  even  the  losses  of  the 
great  plague,  reducing  the  city  from 
one  hundred  thousand  souls  to  twenty 
thousand,  could  still  the 
hatreds  of  party,  and  until 
Pandolfo  Petrucci  came  to 
rule  the  city  with  iron 
hand  there  was  no  peace 
within  the  walls.  Even 
Petrucci  was  insecure  in 
his  seat,  and  no  firm  power 
ruled  till  the  great  siege, 
when  the  forty  thousand  to 
which  since  the  plague  the 
population  had  increased, 
were  reduced  to  six  thou- 
sand, and  the  Medici  tri- 
umphed over  a  broken- 
hearted people. 

In  the  city  of  Dante 
there  came  one  period 
when  the  jaws  of  the 
Medici  vise,  which  long 
had  been  tightening  its 
hold  upon  the  city,  were 
loosened  and  flung  apart. 
The  inhabitants  rose  and 
drove  out  Piero,  the  weak- 
ling, and  for  nineteen  years 
a   republic   existed   in   the 
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city.  The  people  thought  of  their 
ancient  deeds  and  strove  to  recall  their 
one-time  virtues.  They  listened  to  the 
preaching-  of  Savonarola,  and  in  their 
new  vigor  drove  Charles  VIII.  from 
Florence  by  the  threat  of  ringing  the 
great  bell.  This  is  the  period  to  which 
we  may  look  for  their  utterances  in 
art.  The  examples  are  few  but  strik- 
ing; they  reflect  to  perfection  the  spirit 
of  the  new  republic. 

When  the  French  troops  left,  as 
glad  to  go  as  the  people  were  glad  to 
be  rid  of  them,  Charles  carried  away 
what  he  could  of  the  art  treasures  of 
the  Medici.  One  statue  the  republic 
kept  for  itself,  for  its  own  purposes. 
It  was  by  Donatello,  a  group  of  Judith 
and  Holofernes.  This,  once  ordered 
by  Cosimo  for  his  own  pleasure,  now 
was  used  against  him  and  his  house. 
The  people  were  not  content  with 
erasing  from  his  tomb  the  words, 
"Father  of  His  Country,"  which  years 
before  the  burghers  had  voted  for  the 
same  monument.  Under  the  Loggia 
dei  Lanzi  they  now  erected  the  figure 
of  Judith.  She,  the  slayer  of  Holo- 
fernes, now  typified  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  tyranny.  On  the  base  of  the 
statue  was  carved  the  words,  "Erected 
by  the  citizens  as  an  example  for  the 
public  good." 

One  other  statue  the  republic  re- 
tained out  of  the  French  plunder,  a 
figure  of  David,  also  by  Donatello. 
The  representation  of  David  was  a 
favorite  subject  in  Florentine  art;  for 
the  Biblical  hero  was  admired  as 
the  defender  of  freedom.  The  erection 
of  his  statue,  therefore,  would  be  es- 
pecially significant  at  this  time,  as  a 
symbol  of  vigilance  against  foes 
both  without  and  within.  But  in  such 
a  case  even  the  beautiful  bronze  of 
Donatello  was  not  sufficient;  it  was 
too  small.  To  the  young  Michel- 
angelo was  given  the  task  of  repre- 
senting the  hero,  "to  intimate  that,  as 
he  had  defended  his  people  and  gov- 
erned justly,  so  they  who  were  then 
governing  the  city  should  defend  it 
with  courage  and  govern  it  up- 
rightly."    So  says  Vasari,  himself  a 


Medicean,  who  wrote  when  once 
more  the  city  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  its  despots.  The  statue  I  need  not 
describe;  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  world.  It  was  erected  in  1504, 
and  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  re- 
minded the  Florentine  people  of  pos- 
sibilities unfulfilled. 

These  were  no  story-book  alle- 
gories, such  as  sufficed  for  the  less 
complex  citizens  of  Siena.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  erected  at  a  later  time, 
when  the  Renaissance  was  far  ad- 
vanced. But  the  Florentines  were  al- 
ways pioneers  of  Italian  thought,  and 
at  any  time  would  have  required  more 
than  their  neighbors.  When  on  the 
Piazza  the  David  stood,  and  Mar- 
zocco  and  Judith  were  to  be  seen,  the 
Seignory  had  done  so  much  to  cement 
the  allegiance  of  its  citizens  that  only 
Savonarola  from  his  pulpit  could  utter 
more  powerful  appeals.  For  us  of  to- 
day, who  to  learn  of  Savonarola  must 
turn  to  books,  the  allegories  of  the  ar- 
tists are  more  stirring  than  the  im- 
perfectly .reported  words  of  the  im- 
passioned leader.  The  David  of 
Michelangelo  is  in  the  Academy,  and 
the  David  of  Donatello,  with  Mar- 
zocco,  are  in  the  Bargello;  even  Judith 
stands  in  another  place;  but  at  sight 
of  them  we  realize  what  they  meant 
to  the  Florentines  of  old,  when  danger 
was  near  and  when  interdict  and  siege 
threatened  the  city.  Savonarola  was 
burned,  and  his  ashes  were  cast  into 
the  Arno,  but  his  spirit,  which  for  a 
time  was  the  spirit  of  Florence,  lives 
and  speaks  still  in  bronze  and  marble. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Siena 
used  chiefly  painting,  and  Florence 
chiefly  sculpture,  for  their  municipal 
art.  For  besides  its  coats  of  arms,  and 
della  Quercia's  Virtues  on  Fonte  Gaia, 
I  know  of  no  municipal  sculpture  in 
Siena;  and  beyond  Ghirlandajo's  fres- 
coes in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  I  know  of 
no  painting  to  which  to  point  in  Flor- 
ence. These  last  are  of  Roman  heroes 
and  of  the  miracles  of  San  Zenobio,  a 
local  saint.  Equally  with  Siena,  Flor- 
ence used  Roman  and  Christian  his- 
tory to  foster  patriotism,  yet  in  a  way 
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not  so  striking,  and  the  frescoes  are 
too  much  overshadowed  by  the  public 
sculpture  to  warrant  attention.  But 
Venice  neglected  neither  sculpture 
nor  painting  in  enforcing  its  lessons 
of  good  government.  There  are  many 
instances  of  the  use  of  both. 

Perhaps  Sansovino's  David,  which 
stands  beside  his  Peace  on  the  Log- 
getta  at  Venice,  should  not  be  men- 
tioned here,  since  it  is  a  Florentine's 
expression  of  a  Florentine  idea.  The 
Virtues  on  the  portal  of  the  Palace 
are,  however,  entirely  Venetian,  as  are 
the  wonderful  little  sculptures  of 
Scipio  and  Numa,  with  Trajan  judg- 
ing the  cause  of  a  widow,  on  one  of 
the  capitals.  Here  again  we  have  the 
reminder  of  ancient  virtue.  These 
figures  of  the  heroes  of  old  Rome  were 
not  mere  representations  of  mythical 
personages ;  they  were  visible  embodi- 
ments of  the  excellencies  that  should 
dwell  in  the  magistrates  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. The  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
above  them,  with  figures  nearly  life- 
size,  seen  by  all  passers  from  the 
Piazza  to  the  Piazzetta,  is  a  similar  re- 
minder. And  equally  clear  to  view, 
more  easily  understood  by  the  casual 
observer,  plain  to  the  comprehension 
even  of  a  worker  on  the  quays,  are  the 
two  figures  above  the  entrance  of  the 
building.  They  form  the  central 
group  of  all  the  elaborate  sculpture 
of  the  doorway,  and  impress  uncon- 
sciously all  who  see  them.  Almost 
any  one  who  has  passed  under  that  lin- 
tel can  tell  what  stands  above  it.  It  is 
the  figure  of  a  doge,  kneeling  before 
the  Lion  of  St.  Mark — a  conspicuous 
personification  of  the  subordination  of 
the  chief  magistrate  to  the  republic  as 
a  whole.  To  every  one  who  entered 
the  palace,  these  figures  meant  that 
every  individual,  even  a  doge,  was 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Venice. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  palace,  Venetian 
art  gives  itself  further  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Venetian  patriotism. 
Amid  the  stucco,  the  marble  and  the 
gilding  are  framed  the  most  gorgeous 
specimens  of  the  city's  art.  The  pro- 
fusion of  paintings  beggars  the  scanty 


frescoes  of  Siena,  and  beside  their 
numbers  only  the  great  force  of 
the  Florentine  sculptures  justifies 
comparison.  The  city  spared  no 
money;  when  the  great  hall  was 
burned,  with  the  paintings  of  the  Bel- 
lini, other  painters  were  called  in  to 
cover  the  walls,  again  to  blazon  to  the 
citizens  the  triumphs  of  Ziani  and  the 
exploits  of  Dandolo.  In  all  the  rooms, 
great  and  small,  artists  labored  un- 
ceasingly, so  that  the  Palace  is  now 
a  museum  of  Venetian  painting. 

Out  of  the  superabundance  of  ex- 
amples we  can  select  but  a  few.  We 
may  pass  the  panoramic  scenes  in  the 
hall  of  the  grand  council,  telling  of 
Venetian  triumph  over  the  Emperor 
or  the  Genoese.  These  served  the 
purpose  of  bringing  before  the  voters 
the  achievements  of  the  city's  heroes, 
making  to  each  spectator  the  indirect 
suggestion  that  his  own  successes 
might  some  day  be  pictured  on  those 
walls,  for  the  emulation  of  posterity. 
But  the  canvases  are  too  many  for  de- 
scription and  too  confused;  the  style 
of  some  approaches  bombast.  Let  us 
turn  rather  to  the  simpler  work,  which 
is  really  greater.  The  portraits  of 
doges,  kneeling  in  adoration  before 
the  Redeemer,  were  plainer  appeals 
to  the  citizens,  and  gave  the  same  sug- 
gestion of  possible  honors.  Among 
them  the  sweet  directness  of  Catena's 
picture,  Doge  Loredano  before  the 
Virgin,  is  finer  in  its  pure  conception 
and  pure  color  than  Tintoretto's  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin  riding  upon  murky 
clouds,  with  all  the  attendant  pomp  of 
a  Jesuit  heaven. 

Veronese,  also,  surpassed  his  older 
contemporary  as  surely  as  did  Catena. 
His  superb  ideas  nowhere  find  better 
expression  than  in  the  Sala  del  Col- 
legio,  where  all  the  gorgeous  majesty 
of  Venice  is  portrayed.  In  the  great 
votive  picture,  we  see  Doge  Venier 
awarded  more  than  earthly  honor  for 
his  victory  at  Lepanto,  for  Venice, 
personified,  herself  attends  him;  while 
St.  Mark  with  his  lion,  and  St.  Jus- 
tina,  present  him  to  the  Saviour,  who 
descends   on   clouds,   surrounded   by 
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angels,  to  receive  him.  In  the  ceiling 
we  see  depicted  the  greatness  of 
Venice,  who  as  a  beautiful  woman 
sits  enthroned  upon  the  earth,  with 
Justice  and  Peace  at  her  feet.  Sur- 
rounding her  are  the  virtues  by  which 
alone  she  can  keep  her  lofty  place — 
Moderation  and  Fidelity,  Simplicity 
and  Mildness,  Vigilance  and  Indus- 
try. Amid  the  riches  and  success 
which  have  fallen  to  her  share,  Venice 
was  never  to  forget  the  qualities  that 
made  her  worthy. 

So  Venice,  Florence  and  Siena,  each 
in  her  way,  strove  to  teach  their  citi- 
zens the  lesson  of  devotion  to  the 
state.  Each,  as  circumstances  di- 
rected, took  the  means  best  fitted  to 
impress  her  people.  That  done,  only 
one  thing  more  was  possible.  The 
punishment  of  a  traitor  was  death; 
the  citizens  should  never  forget  it. 
At  Siena,  in  Lorenzetti's  fresco,  we 
see  in  the  hand  of  Justice  the  severed 
head  of  a  traitor;  and  at  Venice,  in  the 
row  of  portraits  of  the  doges  that 
forms  a  frieze  to  the  great  hall,  is  a 
tablet  painted  black,  with  the  words: 
'This  is  the  place  of  Marino  Falieri, 
beheaded  for  his  crimes!"  Unmistak- 
able warnings  were  these  of  the  fate 
of  a  conspirator.  But  at  Florence  still 
more  terrible  is  the  emphasis.  The 
Palazzo  Vecchio  is  unsymmetrical ;  no 
effort  of  the  architect  would  serve  to 
procure  him  the  few  more  feet  that 
would  allow  his  building  the  proper 
shape.  The  Seignory  was  firm;  the 
public  building  must  stand  awry,  for 
the  feet  of  men  should  forever  pass 
where  the  homes  of  traitors  had  stood. 
*         *         * 

The  tyrants  and  the  church  tri- 
umphed in  the  end,  and  divided  Italy 
between  them.  But  it  is  not  to  them, 
it  is  to  the  beaten  party  in  the  struggle, 
the  republics,  that  we  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  look  for  examples  to 
imitate.  In  the  many  attempts  of  self- 
government  of  those  days,  there  are 
hints  and  warnings  which  modern 
cities  and  modern  .nations  may  study 
to  advantage.  It  is  possible  for  us  to 
avoid  their  mistakes  and  to  learn  from 


their  successes.  There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  close  comparison  of  our  times 
with  theirs.  We  acknowledge  to-day 
the  rights  of  a  minority,  of  whom  in 
the  old  time  some  would  have  been 
executed,  the  others  banished.  We 
allow  free  speech,  and  all  men  may 
come  and  go  as  they  please,  even  our 
artists,  as  those  of  Siena  might  not. 
But  whatever  the  differences,  there 
are  many  resemblances,  and  in  some 
ways  we  are  adopting  their  methods. 
The  student  of  American  culture  does 
not  need  to  be  told  that  we  are  already 
beginning  to  use  art  to  cement  the  so- 
cial fabric.  Exactly  as  the  republics 
of  old  used  their  artists  for  the  support 
of  government,  we  of  to-day  are 
beginning  to  do  the  same  thing. 
Venice  dared  to  gratify  personal  am- 
bition by  glorifying  on  the  walls  of  her 
palace  the  successes  of  the  doges,  but 
more  than  she,  who  did  not  venture  to 
erect  on  the  Piazza  any  memorial  to 
a  citizen,  we  raise  to  our  public  men 
statues  in  the  most  public  places. 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  many  other  cities 
keep  in  perpetual  remembrance  the 
form  and  features  of  their  great  men, 
while  our  national  heroes  are  grouped 
in  the  hall  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. These  monuments  to  the  famous 
dead  mean  to  the  living  the  promise 
of  the  same  honor  if  it  is  deserved. 
Devotion  to  country,  uprightness  of 
life,  preeminence  in  honorable  profes- 
sions, will  have  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  to-day,  their  reward  in  fame. 
And  just  as  the  makers  of  the  nation 
are  kept  in  remembrance  by  a  grateful 
people,  so  also  the  infamous  are  not 
forgotten.  Nothing  that  Italy  can 
show  us  is  more  potent  than,  in  the 
monument  at  Saratoga  to  the  generals 
who  captured  Burgoyne,  the  vacant 
niche  where  should  stand  the  figure  of 
Benedict  Arnold. 

Our  public  buildings  are  open  and 
spacious,  with  large  windows  and 
comfortable  balconies  and  passages 
which  the  public  uses  as  short  cuts 
from  street  to  street.  These  are  so 
without  thought  that  we  follow  the 
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example  set  years  ago  by  the  cities  of 
Italy.  We  have,  further,  raised  two 
great  monuments  to  learning,  deco- 
rated with  all  the  art  that  the  country 
can  command.  The  National  Library 
at  Washington  and  the  Public  Library 
in  Boston  are  able  to  compete  even 
with  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice  in 
beauty  of  architecture  and  perfection 
of  adornment.  Over  the  country  other 
buildings  before  long  will  rise;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  a  national  impulse 
that  will  demand  them.  Our  people 
are  waking  to  a  sense  of  pride  in  their 
art;  they  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
contractors'  job-work.  The  federal 
government,  the  states  and  the  mu- 
nicipalities will  have  to  yield  to  the  re- 
quirement for  finer  buildings,  of  which 
the  cities  that  contain  them  can  be 
proud. 

But  while  in  Boston  there  exists  no 
statue  of  John  Hancock,  and  while 
the  walls  of  court  houses  and  city  halls 
throughout  the  country  are  blank,  we 
have  no  reason  to  congratulate  our- 
selves. The  two  great  library  build- 
ings themselves  are  in  one  sense  lack- 
ing, in  that  they  do  not  lay  stress 
enough  upon  the  achievements  of  our 
civilization.  In  the  building  at  Wash- 
ington is  there  enough  reference  to 
the  struggles  of  our  past;  and  in  the 
building  at  Boston  is  there  any  refer- 
ence at  all,  more  than  the  mere  in- 
scription of  names,  to  the  historic 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
city's  streets?  Even  New  York  has 
left  to  private  enterprise  the  privilege 
of  celebrating  the  Triumph  of  Man- 
hattan. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  pessimistic. 


While  Vedder's  contrasting  allegories 
of  Good  Administration  and  Corrupt 
Legislation,  of  Peace  and  Anarchy, 
adorn  the  library  at  Washington,  and 
while  in  a  public  building  in  New 
York  is  the  beautiful  figure  of  Justice, 
we  can  say  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
With  our  immense  area  and  enormous 
population,  with  a  constant  influx  of 
ignorant  immigration,  we  have  a  task 
in  assimilating  and  educating  the  va- 
rious elements  of  our  people  that  is 
enormous.  We  must  not  forget  what 
is  yet  to  be  done,  and  we  must  con- 
sider carefully  how  best  to  do  it.  The 
walls  of  our  school-rooms  are  bare — 
where  better  can  be  placed  reminders 
of  the  virtues  of  our  fathers  and  of  the 
hardships  they  endured?  The  corri- 
dors of  our  court  houses  are  empty — 
where  more  suitably  can  be  put  alle- 
gories of  Justice  and  Mercy,  Dignity 
and  Moderation?  The  ceilings  of  our 
legislative  halls  are  vacant — what 
finer  position  can  there  be  for  repre- 
sentations of  Prudence  and  Vigilance, 
Patriotism  and  Deliberation?  There 
is  rising  among  us  a  spirit  that  before 
long  will  overthrow  the  corrupt  gov- 
ernments of  our  great  cities,  and 
which  then  will  proceed  to  clear  the 
national  service  of  the  spoilsman  and 
the  jobber.  The  work  will  be  hard 
and  the  struggle  long;  on  the  side  of 
good  will  be  needed  every  available 
force.  In  this  campaign  we  can  enlist 
few  more  powerful  influences  than 
that  of  art.  In  indirect  ways  it  edu- 
cates and  strengthens;  with  subtle 
suggestions  it  points  to  honorable  am- 
bitions.   Let  us  use  it  all  we  can. 
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By  Joseph  Lee. 


E  all  of  us  believe  that 
America  has  a  mission. 
We  believe  that  she  has 
a  great  part'to  play  in 
the  world's  history.  Whatever  out- 
siders may  see  or  fail  to  see,  we 
have  deep  down  in  us  the  instinct  that 
the  future  belongs  to  us,  that  far  more 
remains  to  say  that  we  have  ever  yet 
succeeded  in  saying,  and  that  when  the 
message  shall  have  got  itself  uttered 
and  understood  the  world  will  know 
that  a  new  service  has  been  rendered, 
that  a  new  altitude  has  been  gained 
and  a  new  horizon  opened  to  hu- 
manity. And  yet  our  country  is 
not  prospering  as  we  would  have 
it  prosper.  Great  and  powerful 
as  we  are  as  a  nation,  rich  and  thriv- 
ing beyond  the  dreams  of  any  previous 
epoch,  we  yet  feel  that  we  are  not  suc- 
ceeding, that  we  are  not  doing  what 
we  set  out  to  do  nor  getting  for  our- 
selves the  things  that  we  really  want. 
Life  in  America  is  not  life  as  we  be- 
lieve in  making  it,  nor  can  we  feel  that 
we  are  at  the  present  time  appreciably 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  our  ideal. 
This  shortcoming  is  not  the  result  of 
any  one  thing.  Doubtless  whatever 
we  have  done  that  was  not  directly  in 
obedience  to  our  own  national  ideal 
has  stood  as  an  impediment  in  the  way 
of  its  realization.  But  some  things  are 
of  more  and  some  of  less  importance ; 
some  are  causes  and  some  merely  re- 
sults. One  influence  which  seems  at 
least  to  be  among  the  important 
causes  is  to  be  found  in  our  false  and 
undemocratic  ideas  as  to  the  uses  of 
wealth  and  the  duties  of  its  possessors, 
ideas  no  more  undemocratic  than 
those  prevailing  in  other  countries, 
perhaps  not  so>  much,  but  utterly  in- 
compatible with  our  own  democratic 
institutions,  hopelessly  removed  from 


the  inspiration  of  our  national  genius. 

The  genius  of  this  country  is  the 
genius  of  democracy.  Its  influence  is 
one  from  which  no  one  here  can 
escape.  Our  rich  people  are  as  sub- 
ject to  it  as  their  less  wealthy  fellow- 
citizens.  It  is  the  source  of  whatever 
we  have  of  inspiration,  and  our  obe- 
dience to  it  is  the  determining  condi- 
tion of  our  success.  For  better  or 
worse,  America's  lot  is  cast  in  with 
that  of  democracy,  and  her  fulfilment 
of  her  mission  —  the  bright  star  in 
which  we  all  believe  —  is  dependent  on 
her  loyalty  to  her  democratic  faith. 

The  way  of  living  of  our  rich  men  is 
hostile  to  this  genius.  It  is  not  demo- 
cratic nor  in  harmony  with  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  Its  whole  effect  is  to 
prevent  our  success  in  the  only  direc- 
tion in  which  success  is  for  us  worth 
having  or  that  real  success  is  possible. 
Not  that  our  rich  men  themselves  are 
not  patriotic;  probably  no  class  of 
men  in  the  community  is  more  so. 
Harvard  sent  twelve  hundred  gradu- 
ates to  the  war,  eight  hundred  of  them 
enlisting  as  private  soldiers;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  whenever  the  ques- 
tion is  brought  up  squarely  of  choos- 
ing between  the  sacrifice  of  their  own 
fortunes  or  lives  and  the  integrity  of 
the  country,  our  rich  men,  like  the 
great  majority  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
will  choose  the  former  alternative.  The 
difficulty  is  that  they  do  not  realize  the 
harm  that  false  ideals  are  doing  us,  nor 
the  critical  nature  of  our  present  situ- 
ation. It  seems  sometimes  as  if  our 
opportunity  were  slipping  away  with- 
out our  knowing  it,  as  if  our  birthright 
were  being  stolen  from  us  while  we 
sleep,  and  that  we  may  wake  up  some 
morning  to  find  too  late  that  it  is  gone, 
that  the  realization  of  the  true  democ- 
racy has  been  postponed  until  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  some  more  loyal  people  at 
some  later  age.  There  are,  however, 
some  object  lessons  so  striking  that 
they  may  serve  as  an  awakening 
shock,  some  signs  of  the  times  so  clear 
that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

When  we  look  upon  the  palaces 
planted  in  some  of  our  mountain  and 
seashore  towns,  the  great  lawns  and 
gardens  requiring  the  attendance  of 
forty  or  fifty  men,  the  four-in-hands 
whirling  along  the  country  roads, 
blowing  horns  to  warn  all  humbler 
vehicles  to  clear  the  way,  the  great 
yachts  with  their  crews  awaiting  the 
rare  visits  of  their  owners,  we  may  not 
be  able  to  formulate  the  grounds  for 
our  belief,  but  we  do  believe,  or  feel 
with  an  instinct  that  amounts  to  cer- 
tainty, that  all  this  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  American  institu- 
tions, and  that  sooner  or  later  one  or 
the  other  must  go. 

Looking  a  little  closer,  we  can  see 
the  old  New  England  country  life  still 
going  on  in  these  same  towns,  though 
dimmed  and  obscured  by  the  showy 
importations  from  the  cities.  We  see 
the  country  people  still  striving,  in  a 
somewhat  dispirited  way  perhaps,  to 
make  good  their  inherited  belief  that 
character  rather  than  wealth  is  the 
true  basis  for  social  position;  we  see 
them  working  hard  and  living  hard 
to  send  their  son  to  college,  strenu- 
ously seeking  after  culture  according 
to  such  light  as  they  can  obtain;  and 
on  the  hill,  looking  down  silently  over 
all,  we  see  the  white  Puritan  meeting- 
house, with  its  simple  lines,  an  archi- 
tecture a  little  stern  perhaps  —  that 
does  not  proclaim  itself  nor  strive  to 
rival  the  stone  and  stucco  magnificence 
around  it,  —  reticent  but  beautiful  with 
a  quiet  beauty  that  can  bide  its  time. 
The  Puritan  faith  and  the  Puritan 
conscience  have  seen  worse  times  than 
these,  and  have  never  yet  proved  un- 
equal to  their  task;  and  I  believe  we 
are  warranted  in  our  conviction  that 
the  victory  in  the  end  will  not  be  with 
the  palace  and  the  steam  yacht  and 
the  gods  of  splurge  and  extravagance. 

The  instinct  of  the   "plain  people" 


on  a  matter  like  this,  which  stands 
out  clear  and  visible,  is  a  pretty  safe 
guide.  But  in  this  case  the  sense  of 
the  danger  is  not  confined  to  the 
"plain  people,"  but  is  shared  by  the 
majority  of  our  rich  men,  even  by  a 
majority  of  our  millionaires  them- 
selves. 

But,  assuming  that  our  instinct  is 
correct,  that  the  existing  extreme  of 
luxury  is  hostile  to  our  institutions, 
the  question  remains  whether  these 
obvious  instances  constitute  in  them- 
selves the  real  evil  or  whether  they 
are  only  the  surface  indications  of 
something  deeper.  The  answer,  I 
think,  is  plain.  In  this  case  at  least 
the  conspicuous  instrument  of  the  evil 
is  certainly  not  its  responsible  cause. 
In  questions  of  fashion,  style  of  living, 
proper  notions  of  expenditure,  the 
millionaire  must  in  general  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  world,  with  its  pre- 
vailing ideals,  about  as  he  finds  it;  and 
it  is  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  and  not 
the  millionaire,  that  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  result.  In  spite  of 
their  shortcomings,  few  classes  of  men 
have  served  us  so  well  as  our  mil- 
lionaires have  done,  both  by  what 
they  have  directly  accomplished  and 
by  the  example  they  give  us  of  pluck 
and  nerve  and  of  the  success  that  at- 
tends upon  far-reaching  conceptions 
where  the  execution  is  bravely  planned 
and  steadily  carried  through.  They 
have  had  their  work  to  do,  and,  better 
than  most  of  us,  they  have  done  it. 
The. service  required  of  them  was  not 
social  reform,  and  they  should  not  be 
held  accountable  for  failure  to  excel 
in  that  direction. 

I  think  that,  if  we  will  faithfully  con- 
sult the  instinct  which  tells  us  that  the 
great  expenditure  of  our  millionaires 
is  out  of  harmony  with  our  national 
ideals,  it  will  tell  us  also  that  they  and 
their  way  of  living  do  not  constitute 
the  real  disease,  but  only  furnish  a  con- 
spicuous symptom.  They  have  the 
means  of  carrying  matters  further 
than  others,  and  their  frequent  bad 
taste  helps  to  emphasize  the  evil  in 
their  case;  but  the  spending  of  money 
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on  a  style  of  living  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  them.  Nor  is 
the  evil  confined  to  such  spending  of 
money  upon  the  part  of  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  millionaires  or 
otherwise;  it  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  such  expenditure  tends  to  be- 
come more  and  more  the  fashion,  and 
so  to*  become  obligatory  not  only  upon 
"society"  so-called,  but  upon  all  per- 
sons having  social  aspirations,  —  and 
there  are  very  few  persons  who  have 
not.  As  there  is  no  higher  earthly 
bribe  than  social  position,  so  is  there 
no  way  in  which  a  false  and  undemo- 
cratic idea  could  more  effectively 
get  itself  promulgated  than  by  being 
embodied  in  the  way  of  living  of 
those  who  to  the  great  mass  of  their 
fellow-citizens  seem  to  have  social  po- 
sition at  their  command.  What  the 
richest  people  do  is  partly  the  sign, 
but  largely  also  the  cause,  of  what 
others  would  like  to  do.  What  fash- 
ion dictates  is  held  up  before  all  men 
as  the  practical  object  best  worth 
striving  for.  The  style  of  living  of  the 
rich  is  the  message  of  those  who  have 
succeeded  to  those  still  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  to  the  poor  boy  coming 
up  to  the  city  from  the  farm,  to  the 
bank  clerk,  the  "counter  jumper,"  and 
the  struggling  lawyer ;  it  is  the  authen- 
tic revelation  of  the  true  uses  of  pre- 
eminent power  as  discovered  and 
understood  not  by  preachers  and  phi- 
losophers but  by  those  actually  pos- 
sessing it. 

It  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  existence  of  expensive  fashions  im- 
plies the  existence  of  caste.  The  fact 
that  a  standard  of  living  unattainable 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  has 
become  a  social  obligation  and  a  con- 
dition of  being  treated  as  an  equal  by 
a  considerable  section  of  society  means 
social  plutocracy;  it  implies  that  peo- 
ple with  large  incomes  are  not  quite 
of  the  same  clay  as  those  with  small 
ones,  that  human  sympathy  is 
bounded,  or  at  least  impeded  in  its 
operation,  by  horizontal  lines  separat- 
ing social  strata.     It  means  that  we 


have  social  classes  in  America  and  that 
what  they  owe  to  each  other  is  not 
quite  what  man  owes  to  man  in  the 
,  simple  neighborly  good-will  of  fellow- 
citizens,  but  is  what  superiors  choose 
to  give  in  Christian  charity  to  those 
below  them. 

These  are  the  obvious  implications 
of  the  existence  of  expensive  fashions, 
visible  in  the  light  of  our  customary 
every-day  view  of  things.  To  see  the 
significance  of  such  fashions  more  ac- 
curately, to  know  just  where  and  how 
far  we  have  strayed  from  our  ideal,  it 
is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  of 
what  our  ideal  is,  to  return  upon  our 
inner  instinct,  and  to  see  and  feel  just 
what  our  social  faith  implies. 

The  belief  that  drove  the  Puritans 
to  this  country  was  a  belief  in  the  in- 
finite value  and  uprightness  of  the 
human  soul.  They  could  not  bear  that 
pope  or  bishop,  that  priest  or  saint, 
should  presume  to*  stand  between  the 
man  and  God.  They  thought  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us,  and 
that  the  soul  is  its  own  best  guide. 
They  called  it  belief  in  the  Bible,  be- 
cause Englishmen  will  never  depart 
further  from  established  ways  of 
thought  than  their  solution  of  the 
practical  question  of  the  hour  actually 
demands;  but  what  they  had  in  their 
hearts  was  belief  in  man.  Their  whole 
theory  of  government  was  based  upon 
this  instinct  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
individual  and  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  his  spiritual  welfare.  The  state 
with  them  was  to  be  but  the  instru- 
ment of  the  church,  a  power  for  right- 
eousness. Their  criminal  law  was  not 
like  that  of  other  nations,  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  police  regulation  and  suppres- 
sion of  certain  lines  of  action  because 
of  their  practical  inconvenience,  modi- 
fied by  the  survival  of  the  ancient 
blood  feud.  The  changes  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  which  they  introduced  were 
based  upon  a  sense  of  moral  indigna- 
tion, resentment  that  a  man  could  so 
insult  and  belie  his  own  true  nature. 
In  European  countries  religion  has 
been  supported  partly  as  an  effective 
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ally  to  the  police  in  upholding  law  and 
order.  With  the  Puritans,  law  and 
order  were  upheld  because  they  could 
be  made  an  ally  to  religion. 

Out  of  their  poverty  they  started 
schools  in  every  town  at  the  public 
expense  and  founded  Harvard  Col- 
lege. The  excuse  that  they  gave  to 
themselves  was  that  they  were  "pro- 
viding for  the  instruction  of  ministers 
of  religion,"  or  enabling  people  to 
read  the  Bible.  If  that  was  all,  why  did 
they  not  have  a  religious  test  at  Har- 
vard? Why  was  it  that  this  narrow- 
minded,  bigoted  community,  as  it  is  so 
often  called,  never  did  what  every  other 
denomination  has  always  done  in  the 
way  of  common  precaution  against  the 
well  known  tendency  of  free  thought 
to  beget  heresy  and  back-sliding?  It 
was  because,  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, their  belief  in  the  natural  good- 
ness of  man  was  deeper  even  than 
their  belief  in  the  church.  They 
thought  that  the  soul  could  be  trusted 
to  find  its  own  in  the  world  unexpur- 
gated  as  the  Lord  had  made  it.  The 
college  has  two  mottoes,  Christo  et 
ccclesiae  and  Veritas.  They  believed, 
as  many  others  have  believed  before 
and  since,  though  few  have  been  so 
resolute  to  make  sacrifices  for  their 
creed,  that  the  dogmas  of  their  church 
contained  the  living  truth;  and  they 
shared  the  belief  of  all  earnest  men  of 
their  time  that  open  opposition  to  or 
disregard  of  what  they  conceived 
essential  to  salvation  must  be  put 
down  with  the  strong  hand;  but  their 
introduction  of  the  plan  of  universal 
education  at  the  public  expense,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  before  its  adoption 
by  England  or  any  of  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  religious 
freedom  of  their  college,  show  that 
they  also  believed,  as  very  few  had 
possessed  the  faith  to  believe  before 
them,  that  the  security  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  truth  was  to  be  found  not 
in  the  careful  repression  and  stunting 
of  the  human  intellect,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  giving  to  the  mind  of  every 
man  the  freedom  of  the  world  of 
thought,  turning  it  loose  in  the  great 


field  of  human  knowledge,  and  trust- 
ing to  its  natural  rectitude  to  find  the 
way. 

And  this  faith  of  the  Puritans  in 
the  individual  soul  was  no  passing 
phase  of  the  religious  movement  of 
the  time.  It  is  the  faith  of  Protestant- 
ism;; and  in  Teutonic  races  it  dates 
back  farther  than  Protestantism  and 
farther  than  Christianity.  It  is  the 
faith  that  drove  the  German  of  Tacitus 
alone  into  the  sacred  wood  to  pray; 
it  is  the  faith  that  has  made  the  Eng- 
lishman in  all  ages  believe  that  the 
king,  like  others,  is  subject  to  the  peo- 
ple's law.  It  created  the  town  meeting 
before  the  race  appears  upon  the  page 
of  history,  and  has  preserved  it  to  the 
present  day;  it  gave  England  her 
Magna  Charta  and  her  parliament;  it 
swept  the  Armada  crushed  and  beaten 
from  the  English  Channel,  and  set 
aside  the  Stuarts  from  the  throne;  it 
has  built  this  country  and  freed  it  from 
provincial  dependence  and  from  the 
curse  of  slavery.  It  is  the  religion 
that  underlies  democracy. 

We  are  proud  of  these  great  deeds 
of  our  ancestors,  and  we  still  hold,  in 
its  essence,  the  faith  that  carried  them 
so  bravely,  the  democratic  belief  in  the 
trustworthiness  and  infinite  impor- 
tance of  the  individual  soul.  For  every 
American  is  a  democrat.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  are  democrats.  On 
that  point  no  choice  has  been  given  us. 
All  that  remains  to  decide  is  whether 
we  shall  live  like  gentlemen,  showing 
forth  and  justifying  the  faith  that  is 
in  us,  or  whether  we  shall  crouch  and 
apologize  and  offer  up  a  mendicant 
imitation  for  the  approval  of  races 
whose  beliefs  we  do  not  share. 

What  are  the  teachings  of  this  dem- 
ocratic faith  of  ours  as  bearing  espe- 
cially upon  this  question  of  fashion- 
able expenditure?  This  faith  demands 
that  we  should  reverence  every  human 
being  as  an  end  in  himself,  to  which 
all  other  ends  shall  be  subordinated. 
It  teaches  us  that  in  the  face  of  the 
real  differences  between  man  and  man 
all  distinctions  based  on  money  or  oc- 
cupation  are  frivolous  and   unimpor- 
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tant,  useful  only  so  far  as  they  may  in 
any  case  be  an  outcome  and  true  indi- 
cation of  the  soul  within;  that  every 
honest  calling  is  the  calling  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  that  it  is  possible  to  live 
like  a  gentleman  on  any  income  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  live  at  all.  Mel- 
ville can  speak  to  King  James  sternly 
and  simply  as  man  to  man  because 
Melville  is  a  true  protestant,  a  true 
democrat,  to  whom  the  difference  be- 
tween the  elect  and  the  non-elect 
shines  so  bright  that  all  other  differ- 
ences have  become  invisible.  The 
democratic  spirit  as  we  become  pos- 
sessed of  it  will  teach  us  gradually  to 
make  it  clear  that  with  us  a  certain 
standard  of  expenditure  is  not  one  of 
the  important  qualifications  for  high 
social  standing  and  consideration,  that 
the  American  idea  of  the  gentleman  is 
not  that  his  behavior  and  way  of  living 
should  constantly  remind  his  poorer 
neighbors  of  their  poverty  and  of  a 
social  gulf  created  by  it,  but  that  he 
should  so  honor  the  paramount  claims 
of  character  that  neither  wealth  nor 
poverty  shall  serve  as  a  screen  or 
an  excuse  for  moral  feebleness  or 
obliquity. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  to  accom- 
plish this  is  a  question  not  of  the  uses 
of  wealth  but  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  used,  that  the  end  is  to  be  gained 
not  by  doing  away  with  these  differ- 
ences but  by  disregarding  them,  by 
rising  superior  to  mere  questions  of 
expense  and  wearing  our  luxuries  as 
though  we  had  them  not.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  underlying 
this  contention;  it  is  a  truth  of  essen- 
tial importance  that  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy and  not  its  outward  manifes- 
tation is  the  important  thing;  but 
there  are,  nevertheless,  several  reasons 
why  a  change  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  carried  on  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  remedy  for  the  evils  of  fash- 
ionable expenditure.  First,  such  a 
doctrine  is  a  dangerous  one  and  full 
of  snares  for  the  unwary.  The  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  is  very  capable  of 
lulling  us  into  false  contentment  with 
ourselves    and    a    false    belief    in    the 


nobility  of  our  own  motives.  When 
the  monks  decided  that  the  mere  crass 
outward  poverty  of  a  St.  Francis  was 
but  a  poor  material  sort  of  poverty 
after  all,  and  that  true  humility  was 
rather  to  be  found  in  possessing  all  the 
comforts  of  this  world,  but  with  a 
meek  spirit,  as  though  they  possessed 
them  not,  there  began  to  be  a  suspi- 
cion that  there  was  a  screw  loose  some- 
where either  in  their  intent  or  in  their 
reasoning.  And  with  us  I  believe  that 
our  sense  of  humor,  if  nothing  else, 
must  prevent  our  persuading  ourselves 
that  it  is  really  because  of  our  supe- 
riority to  material  things  that  we  per- 
mit ourselves  so  great  indulgence  in 
regard  to  them. 

Even  if  the  rich  man  could  be  un- 
conscious of  and  superior  to  the 
difference  between  his  way  of  living 
and  that  of  his  poorer  neighbor,  it  is 
a  much  harder  task  for  the  poorer 
neighbor  to'  do<  the  same.  It  may  be 
said  that  our  poor  men  ought  to  be 
able  to  set  their  own  fashions  and  live 
their  own  lives  like  gentlemen  with  a 
royal  self-respect  which  could  disre- 
gard or  contemplate  with  nothing 
deeper  than  amusement  the  vagaries 
of  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 
Doubtless  that  is  the  standard  which 
the  ideal  democracy  demands  of  its 
poorer  citizens;  but  it  is  an  heroic 
standard,  and  but  few  men  are  capable 
of  attaining  it.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
it  is  more  than  heroic,  it  is  impossible. 
Comparison  between  our  own  homes 
and  way  of  living  and  our  neighbors' 
is  involuntary  and  inevitable.  No 
style  of  life,  any  more  than  a  shade  of 
color,  can  be  the  same  regardless  of 
the  background  against  which  we  see 
it.  No  man  can  ride  an  old-fashioned 
high  bicycle  with  the  same  satisfac- 
tion he  used  to  feel  before  a  better 
style  came  in. 

After  the  rich  city  people  have  come 
with  their  horses  and  carriages,  their 
hired  orchestras  and  expensive  enter- 
tainments, the  village  sociables  and 
sewing-bees  may  still  retain  their 
flavor;  but  it  can  never  be  just  the 
same,   a   drop  of   bitterness   must  be 
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mingled  with  it  by  the  inevitable  com- 
parison. When  the  difference  in  style 
is  made  the  pretext  for  rudeness  and 
the  assertion  of  a  non-existent  supe- 
riority, the  case  is  bad  indeed.  But 
even  without  that  there  is  damage 
done;  justifiably  or  not,  the  society  of 
the  village  has  been  made  a  less  happy 
one  than  it  was  before  the  city  people 
came. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
retaining  of  our  luxuries  in  a  spirit 
superior  to  luxury,  in  a  democratic 
spirit,  is  not  a  solution  of  our  difficulty. 
The  reason  is  that  the  thing-  cannot  be 
done:  it  is  a  moral  impossibility.  The 
facts  of  our  situation  are  such  that 
the  possession  of  the  democratic  spirit 
must  render  our  retention  of  our  luxu- 
ries impossible.  The  spirit  of  democ- 
racy tells  us,  and  every  democrat  is 
forced  by  his  inner  conviction  to 
believe,  that  the  command,  'Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is 
to  be  taken  seriously,  that  its  demand 
upon  the  rich  man  is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  one-tenth  of  his  income  nor 
to  nine-tenths ;  it  requires  that  those  of 
us  who  have  money  beyond  our  needs 
should  use  it  in  the  hundred  ways  that 
are  open  to  us  for  raising  up  our  less 
fortunate  fellow-citizens  and  for  the 
good  of  our  state  or  country  as  a 
whole;  it  does  not  permit  that  we 
should  spend  upon  ourselves  an  in- 
come ten  or  fifty  times  as  large  as  that 
on  which  the  average  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  must  manage  to  get 
along,  while  we  daily  refuse  calls  upon 
ns  which,  upon  any  possible  theory  of 
the  relative  importance  of  different 
classes  of  human  beings,  should  come 
next  to  the  support  of  our  own  chil- 
dren. 

We  cannot  eliminate  the  evils  of  our 
fashionable  expenditure  by  carrying  it 
on  in  the  democratic  spirit  because  the 
democratic  spirit  will  not  allow  of  our 
carrying  it  on  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  spirit  that  underlies  it  is  not 
democratic,  nor  compatible  with  the 
democratic  creed.  The  social  gospel 
under  which  children  are  brought  up 
to   believe   that  the  maintaining  of  a 


certain  style  of  expenditure,  the  hav- 
ing of  certain  luxuries  and  niceties  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  majority 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  is  a  sacred 
duty,  coming  before  all  other  obliga- 
tions of  wealth,  is  not  the  gospel  of 
democracy;  nor  is  it  a  part  of  the 
democratic  creed  that  a  man  who,  for 
the  sake  of  charity  or  of  public  duty, 
foregoes  these  niceties  of  fashion,  loses 
caste  —  ceases  to  be  quite  a  gentleman. 
If  the  democratic  theory  is  true,  if, 
that  is  to  say,  a  poor  man  is  really  and 
in  sober  earnest  a  man,  like  yourself,  if 
he  has  a  soul  as  you  have,  can  aspire 
to  heaven  or  feel  the  degradation  of 
hell  as  you  know  that  you  can,  if,  in 
other  words,  he  is  a  real  person,  it  can- 
not be  that  the  way  in  which  many  of 
us  live  and  our  way  of  treating  him  is 
the  right  one.  It  cannot  be  well  that 
we  should  lie  so'  warm  and  sleep  so 
soft  and  exercise  so  wide  a  command 
over  the  good  things  of  this  world 
while  this  other  man  is  suffering  from 
actual  physical  want  and  his  children 
are  roaming  the  streets  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  temptation  and  evil  influence. 
It  cannot  be  our  duty  to  God  that  we 
should  follow  with  such  anxious  solici- 
tude every  latest  revelation  vouchsafed 
us  by  the  tailors  of  London  or  the 
courtesans  of  Paris,  while  there  are 
thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  going 
the  road  to  pauperism  and  despair. 
The  only  possible  excuse  would  be 
utter  inability  to  assist,  to  do  anything 
really  effective  to  put  a  stop  to  or  to 
mitigate  the  evil. 

"But  if  we  cannot  help  them  —  if 
all  this  is  inevitable?"  My  friend,  have 
you  ever  tried  to  help  them?  Have 
you  tried  as  you  would  if  it  were  you 
who  were  drowning  and  the  other  man 
smoking  his  cigar  on  the  bank?  It  is 
a  good  old  maxim  of  English  pluck, 
that  "where  there's  a  will,  there's  a 
way,"  and  in  this  matter  of  charities 
those  who  have  had  the  will  —  the 
John  Howards,  Octavia  Hills  and  Col. 
Auchmutys — have  shown  that  there  is 
a  way,  if  we  choose  to  follow  it.  Mod- 
ern philanthrophy  has  shown  us,  in- 
deed, that  poverty  cannot  be  cured  by 
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giving.  The  trouble  is  too  deep  for 
applications  of  "charity"  in  the  crude 
state.  Faithful  analysis  has  shown 
that  it  is  in  most  cases  an  affection  of 
the  will  and  not  of  the  pocket,  that  lack 
of  physical  means  is  in  fact  only  the 
symptom,  not  the  disease  itself.  Many 
a  man  is  to-day  sheltering  himself  — 
trying-  to  keep  his  money  and  his  self- 
respect,  to  believe  that  at  last  God  and 
Mammon  have  made  it  up  and  gone 
into  partnership  —  behind  this  discov- 
ery of  the  inefificacy  of  the  money  dole. 
Starvation,  death  from  hunger,  pre- 
ventable simply  by  the  supply  of  food  is 
a  picturesque  sort  of  distress.  A  man 
who  has  tried  SO'  much  of  it  as  is  in- 
volved in  missing  his  train  and  getting 
late  for  luncheon  cannot  for  a  day  or 
two  after  easily  refuse  a  dollar  which 
he  believes  will  go  to  relieve  that 
special  form  of  want.  But  when  he 
learns  that  the  dollars  he  has  spent  for 
this  purpose  have  probably  caused 
more  starvation  than  they  have  cured, 
he  is  apt  to  say  to  himself  that  as  giv- 
ing can  do  no*  good  he  can  hereafter 
be  as  selfish  as  he  pleases  without 
blame  and  without  degradation.  But 
the  real  appeal  for  the  relief  of  poverty 
is  stronger  and  more  worthy  of  being 
honored  than  ever  before.  The  dis- 
ease is  found  to  be  moral  rather 
than  physical;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
real  or  the  less  pitiable  upon  that  ac- 
count. Moral  degradation  is  a  thing 
which,  in  what  we  know  to  be  our 
saner  moments,  we  more  dread  for 
ourselves  than  physical  suffering.  It 
is  the  same  for  the  other  man  as  it  is 
for  us.  What  withholds  us  is  chiefly 
our  lack  of  imagination.  The  motive 
to  help  is  strong  enough  to  compel  us 
if  we  could  only  see  the  facts  as  they 
are.  Stories  of  poverty  and  its  degra- 
dations are  often  called  sensational, 
and  their  intention  and  methods  may 
often  deserve  the  epithet;  but  no  one 
ever  succeeded  in  painting  the  deeper 
shadows  as  dark  as  nature  makes  them. 
Let  any  person  go  into  one  of  our  large 
almshouses  and  look  at  the  faces  of 
the  men  and  women  he  will  find  there. 
Their   life,   in   the   great   majority    of 


cases,  has  been  a  failure,  morally  as 
well  as  physically,  and  the  time  for  re- 
form has  passed;  they  have  mostly 
come  there  to  die;  and  if  one  has  the 
gift  of  reading  a  person's  story  in  his 
face,  I  think  he  will  agree  that  no 
physical  suffering  is  needed  to  make 
this  as  good  an  idea  of  Hell  as  he  cares 
to  carry  around  with  him. 

And  the  disease  is  curable  — some- 
times by  hard  work  in  the  individual, 
often  so  in  the  family;  what  could  be 
done  by  a  hearty  and  combined  effort 
upon  a  whole  town  or  state  we  have, 
as  yet,  but  little  means  of  guessing. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  hide  be- 
hind this  plea  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  In  the  case  of  our  own  children 
we  never  act  upon  that  idea.  We  act 
upon  what  we  know  as  well  as  we 
know  anything  of  human  affairs,  upon 
our  convictions  that  a  great  deal  can 
be  done,  that  surroundings  do  make  a 
difference,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  good  moral  atmosphere  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  bad  moral  atmosphere, 
that  there  are  good  schools  and  bad 
schools,  good  amusements  and  bad 
ones.  We  know  that  the  good  sur- 
roundings and  good  influences  consist 
to  a  great  extent  in  things  that  money 
can  buy,  in  well  trained,  high  priced 
teachers,  in  school  ventilation,  play- 
grounds, books,  music,  seashore.  We 
know  it  and  act  on  it  in  the  case  of  our 
own  children.  We  know  it  just  as  well 
in  the  case  of  other  people's  children. 
But  we  say  we  are  afraid  of  pauper- 
izing the  parents.  Are  we  pauperized 
by  sending  our  sons  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege? It  is  a  pauper  institution  sup- 
ported by  the  subscriptions  of  our  less 
scrupulous  fellow-citizens.  Are  we 
pauperized  by  the  parks,  by  visiting  the 
art  galleries,  or  listening  to  the  music 
that  have  been  given  us  by  private 
benevolence?  Does  the  access  to  a 
sea  beach  or  to  a  mountain  peak 
which  we  owe  to  the  generosity 
of  some  rich  man  relax  the  springs 
of  self-reliance?  We  do  not  feel  it 
in  our  own  case;  it  is  less  apt  to 
be  felt  by  those  to  whom  these  things 
are     far     less     attainable     by     their 
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own   exertions   than   they   are   to   us. 

While  modern  philanthropy  teaches 
that  poverty  is  not  a  mere  physical  ail- 
ment and  that  it  cannot  be  cured 
miraculously  by  the  touch  of  gold,  it 
teaches  that  it  is  worse  than  physical 
and  that  it  is  curable  by  natural 
means,  many  of  which  money  can  sup- 
ply. It  shows  us,  in  short,  that 
whatever  may  be  our  duty  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  purpose  for  which  we  withhold 
the  money  it  asks  of  us  must  be  more 
important  than  the  saving  of  some  of 
our  fellow-citizens  from  mortal  degra- 
dation and  despair.  It  is  utterly  and 
inexcusably  wrong  that  in  a  country 
as  rich  as  ours  any  wisely  planned  and 
strenuously  conducted  enterprise  for 
the  public  good  should  be  hampered 
for  funds,  however  much  it  needs. 
Whatever  experts  are  required  to  con- 
duct investigations  preliminary  to  any 
such  enterprise  ought  to  be  employed, 
at  adequate  salaries  and  for  so  long  as 
may  be  necessary.  If  it  seems  best  to 
convert  a  business  block  into  a  play- 
ground, the  money  should  be  sub- 
scribed as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
are  some  twenty  students  to  every  acre 
of  playground  at  a  well  equipped  col- 
lege; city  boys  have  as  much  need  of 
playgrounds  as  college  boys ;  and  what 
is  true  of  playgrounds  is  true  of  a  hun- 
dred other  things.  We  have  only 
begun  to  do  an  inconsiderable  fraction 
of  the  things  that  we  all  know  are  good 
things  and  that  we  all  know  ought  to 
be  done.  Preventive  philanthropy 
is  in  its  infancy,  and  its  growth  is 
mainly  hindered  by  lack  of  means. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  our 
democratic  theory,  if,  as  the  Puritans 
believed,  the  human  soul  is  really  the 
important  thing,  if,  as  we  Americans 
cannot  help  believing,  our  fellow-citi- 
zen is  really  a  human  being  very  much 
like  ourselves,  then  it  must  be  that  the 
doing  of  some  of  the  things  which  we 
know  can  be  done  to  make  life  a  little 
better  and  happier  for  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  must  be 
more  important  than  the  keeping  up  of 
a  fashionable  style  of  expenditure. 
The   country   people    in   our  summer 


towns  are  right  in  their  instinct  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  rich  city  people 
itself,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  making 
it,  is  undemocratic.  It  is  so  neces- 
sarily and  in  its  essence.  It  cannot  be 
justified  except  on  the  theory  that  we 
are  gods,  the  satisfaction  of  whose 
whims  is  more  important  than  that  of 
the  serious  needs  of  the  mere  mortals 
around  us.  We  can  talk  and  try  to 
feel  as  condescending  as  we  choose; 
our  acts  state  our  working  theory  of 
our  relative  importance  too  clearly  for 
successful  contradiction. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  ought  all  to 
be  miserable  because  some  must  be; 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  homes  of 
happiness  and  refinement  because 
some  people  must  live  in  attics  or  in 
holes  in  the  ground.  A  certain  amount 
of  wealth  is  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  culture  and  morality.  Charac- 
ter and  taste  cannot  grow  without  ob- 
jects upon  which  the  mind  may  im- 
press itself.  Without  a  piano  a  Pade- 
rewski  is  impossible;  and  in  a  con- 
dition of  penury  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body  is  starved.  From  cutting  his 
eye  teeth  to  building  the  Parthenon, 
man  has  to  have  things  to  act  upon 
before  he  can  act,  —  a  platitude,  the 
truth  of  which  constitutes  the  necessity 
underlying  the  institution  of  private 
property. 

The  spirit  of  American  democracy 
is  not  destructive;  it  does  not  demand 
of  us  the  sacrifice  of  anything  that 
really  goes  to  make  life  more  beautiful 
or  better  worth  living.  It  has  little  in 
common  with  the  dogmas,  some  of 
which  have  appeared  sporadically  in 
this  country,  of  democracy  in  the  Eu- 
ropean sense  —  the  "Democracy" 
evolved  by  students  of  books  and  sup- 
ported by  the  prejudices  of  the  lower 
castes  in  aristocratic  countries.  Euro- 
pean democracy  has  never  had  exist- 
ence in  outward  fact;  it  is  still  in  the 
region  of  the  imagination.  It  is  ma- 
terialistic in  its  aim  and  mechanical  in 
its  methods.  It  would  destroy  the 
family  and  cripple  the  institution  of 
private  property  as  obstacles  to  that 
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mathematical  equality  of  outward  con- 
dition which  constitutes  its  ideal. 
Democracy  in  the  American  sense  is 
founded  not  on  an  abstract  idea,  but 
upon  a  practical  instinct;  it  was  not 
evolved  by  students  and  fostered  by 
beer-inspired  enthusiasts  amid  the 
mists  of  tobacco  smoke  and  German 
metaphysic,  but  was  worked  out  by 
generations  of  law-loving  Englishmen 
in  old  England,  and  has  been  lived  out 
for  two  and  a  half  centuries  in  this 
country,  until  it  has  become  as  much 
a  part  of  us  as  the  love  of  manly  sport 
is  a  part  of  the  Englishman  or  the  love 
of  music  of  the  German.  The  democ- 
racy in  which  we  believe  is  not  a  for- 
mula to  be  learned,  but  a  spirit  to  be 
imbibed;  it  cannot  be  set  down  in 
words  any  more  than  the  taste  of  a 
new  and  rare  tropic  fruit  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  home  circle  in  the  letters 
of  the  traveler.  It  can  no  more  be 
understood  by  the  European  than 
modern  Europe  could  have  been 
understood  by  the  ancient  Greek  or  by 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramids.  The 
aim  of  American  democracy  is  not 
material,  but  spiritual;  it  is  founded 
not  on  a  desire  for  outward  equality 
as  an  end,  but  upon  trust  in  the  indi- 
vidual soul  and  the  desire  to  make 
human  institutions  serve  and  minister 
to  it.  Getting  rid  of  glaring  inequal- 
ity of  outward  ways  of  life  is  important 
as  a  preliminary  clearing  of  the 
ground,  partly  because  such  inequali- 
ties are  found  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
mutual  trust  and  friendly  intercourse; 
but  equality  is  not  therefore  to  be  ex- 
alted into  a  religion  and  to  be  sought 
at  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  gives  to  life 
the  coherence  which  alone  makes 
moral  and  mental  growth  possible,  the 
coherence  which  allows  the  outer  life 
to  become  more  and  more  moulded 
into  a  faithful  living-out  and  emana- 
tion of  the  light  within. 

There  are  things  more  important 
than  philanthropy,  —  far  more  im- 
portant. We  would  not  surrender  one 
working  day  of  Shakespeare  for  what 
a  dozen  good  and  philanthropic  men 
have  accomplished  by  their  lives.    We 


would  not  part  with  Galileo  for  all  the 
pious  labors  of  the  monks  in  his  gen- 
eration. If  a  man  can  sing  for  us  so 
as  really  to  say  what  we  had  in  mind, 
if  he  can  tell  our  love  for  us  like  Burns, 
or  our  feeling  for  graceful  motion  like 
Chopin;  still  more,  if  he  can  teach  us 
like  Socrates,  pray  for  us  like  the 
Psalms,  or  speak  out  our  aspirations 
beyond  the  scope  of  words  like  the 
great  cathedrals  or  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  we  would  not  lose  him  nor 
have  his  powers  diverted  for  the  sake 
of  very  much  philanthropy.  Philan- 
thropy, or  at  least  charity,  is  after  all 
chiefly  the  raking  up  behind  the  cart, 
- —  the  business  of  picking  up  the 
pieces  after  the  chariot  of  progress  has 
passed  by.  The  work  of  curing  evils 
is  never  the  important  work.  The 
achievements  that  make  life  worth  liv- 
ing are  those  which  bring  us  the 
things  we  want  for  their  own  sake, 
which  we  should  continue  to  want, 
though  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
should  have  been  forever  banished 
from  the  world,  things  which  extend 
the  frontiers  of  the  mind  and  are  a 
foretaste  and  a  prophecy  of  the  inheri- 
tance which  is  some  day  to  be  ours. 

Democracy  admits  a  justification  of 
the  refusal  of  philanthropic  aid  for  the 
sake  of  the  maintenance  of  culture  and 
of  refined  and  decent  ways  of  life.  Nor 
can  it,  any  more  than  any  other  view 
of  life,  offer  a  set  rule  or  formula  for 
deciding  the  practical  problems  that 
daily  arise,  for  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween selfishness  and  self-culture.  No 
one  rule  for  the  solution  of  such  a 
question  could  be  right  for  everybody. 
If  a  formula  could  be  found  suitable 
for  one  person  it  would  not  be  true 
for  anybody  else.  The  right  way  will 
be  different  for  every  man  according 
as  his  tastes  and  his  abilities  lie  chiefly 
in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other. 

But  though  it  has  no  formula  to 
offer,  American  democracy  does  say 
that  in  deciding  the  question  we  must 
remember  that  the  other  man's  welfare 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  important  as  our 
own;  that  if  culture  and  refinement 
are  good,  they  may  be  as  good  for 
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him  as  they  are  for  us;  that  if  we 
believe  in  culture,  perhaps  the  con- 
clusion is  that  we  should  make  sac- 
rifices to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  others,  not  that  we  should  monopo- 
lize it  for  ourselves.  The  relegation  of 
philanthropy  to  a  subordinate  position 
does  not  make  it  a  matter  of  small  im- 
portance. On  the  contrary,  it  is  true 
importance  can  only  be  realized  when 
we  begin  to  appreciate  what  lies  be- 
yond. If  physical  health  were  the  end 
and  aim  of  life,  it  would  be  a  com- 
paratively light  affliction  to  be  kept  in 
bed.  It  is  the  thought  of  what  we 
could  do  with  our  health  if  we  had  it 
that  makes  sickness  intolerable,  and  it 
is  the  beauty  and  brightness  of  man's 
possible  career,  the  breadth  and  free- 
dom of  his  true  horizon,  that  move  us 
most  to  help  remove  the  fetters  that 
bind  him  down.  The  spirit  of  democ- 
racy does  teach  us  that  if  we  are  to 
forego  the  lending  of  aid  to  the  dis- 
tressed in  order  to  devote  our  lives 
wholly  or  partly  to  culture,  we  must 
make  our  culture  worth  the  sacrifice; 
it  must  be  a  noble  culture,  not  merely 
a  soft  luxuriousness.  The  distress 
around  us  is  very  real,  very  terrible 
and  largely  preventable.  It  is  not 
quite  like  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burn- 
ing, but  the  situation  is  enough  like 
that  to  demand  of  us  that  if  we  are 
going  to  fiddle  we  shall  put  our  heart 
into  it  and  attain  to  a  fairly  high  stand- 
ard in  our  performance 

American  democracy  is,  I  have  said, 
not  a  formula  but  a  spirit,  a  living 
faith;  and  it  is  a  spirit  and  not  a  for- 
mula which  is  wanted  for  the  solution 
of  this  question  of  personal  expendi- 
ture as  for  every  other  practical  prob- 
lem. The  question  of  how  much  to 
spend  on  one's  self  and  how  much  to 
spend  for  public  and  philanthropic 
purposes  ought  not  to  be  approached 
as  a  question  of  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween two  conflicting  duties.  No 
practical  question  ought  to  be  so  ap- 
proached; nothing  worth  doing  was 
ever  achieved  in  that  spirit.  The  way 
in  which  our  life  can  amount  to  some- 
thing, can  make  its  mark  as  we  know 


we  have  it  in  us  to  make  it,  is  not  by 
balancing  between  two  conflicting 
views  of  duty,  each  with  something 
in  its  favor,  but  by  giving  ourselves 
heartily  to  some  third  view  in  which 
we  do  thoroughly  believe,  enlisting 
under  some  banner  which  we  are  truly 
willing  to  follow,  and,  without  too 
much  anxiety  and  searching  con- 
science, leaving  the  line  to  draw  itself 
as  it  may.  Approached  in  the  right 
way,  the  question  will  turn  out  to  be 
not  a  question  of  drawing  the  line, 
not  a  perpetual  choosing  between  cul- 
ture on  the  one  hand  and  philanthropy 
on  the  other,  but  of  attaining  at  once 
the  truest  culture  for  ourselves  and 
rendering  the  best  and  highest  service 
to  others  through  devotion  to  a  third 
and  higher  aim.  The  fallacy  at  the 
root  of  our  modern  skepticism  and  in- 
effectiveness, —  and  of  older  skepti- 
cism, too,  if  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  was 
not  purely  prophetic,  —  is  in  assum- 
ing that  problems  of  life  and  action 
can  be  solved  with  the  element  of  life 
and  action  left  out.  A  healthy  judg- 
ment cannot  be  formed  in  so  cold  a 
way.  History  is  a  mighty  drama  in 
which  our  country  has  its  part.  To 
leave  out  the  dramatic  sense  in  mak- 
ing our  decision  is  to  steer  the  vessel 
on  the  assumption  that  she  is  standing 
still. 

For  every  American  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  question  will  be  the  mission 
and  destiny  of  America;  and  his  most 
practical  wray  to<  answer  it  in  his  own 
case  will  be  to  feel  that  mission  as 
fully  as  he  can  and  let  that  feeling 
guide  him.  To  him  the  alternative  is 
not  presented  of  being  a  Venetian 
noble  or  an  English  lord.  Doubtless 
they  had  their  light  to  walk  by,  —  but 
it  is  not  his.  He  has  not  been  born, 
and  does  not  belong,  in  places  in  gen- 
eral, but  in  America;  and  he  cannot 
do  his  duty  in  other  countries  and 
times,  but  as  an  American  citizen  or 
not  at  all.  The  question  of  the  source 
of  our  inspiration  has  been  settled  for 
us;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  take  it  or 
leave  it,  —  there  is  no  other  Egerian 
Spring  for  us. 
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To  the  American  the  fine  arts,  in 
whose  name  so  much  of  our  private 
expensiveness  is  sought,  sometimes 
believed  to  be  justified,  are  not  to  be 
the  offspring-  of  aristocratic  or  luxuri- 
ous expenditure  and  ways  of  living. 
If  we  seek  for  art  and  culture  at  the 
expense  of  our  homely  duties,  we  shall 
be  disappointed.  Cultivation  and  re- 
finement are  not  to  be  bought  in  the 
market  and  brought  home;  they  are 
the  slow  outgrowth  and  precious  orna- 
ment of  lives  sincerely  lived,  of  a  na- 
ture at  one  with  itself,  which  has  dared 
to  stake  its  life  upon  its  own  ideal  and 
has  won.  The  palaces  of  Venice  are 
a  splendor  and  a  joy  to  all  the  world; 
her  portraits  have  added  a  dignity  to 
our  conception  of  human  character; 
the  sumptuous  magnificence  of  her 
wealth  has  wrought  itself  into  forms 
for  which  we  are  all  of  us  the  richer. 
But  it  was  not  the  wealth  that  brought 
the  beauty  and  the  art.  The  genius 
of  that  people  was  luxurious,  gor- 
geous, aristocratic;  the  very  soul  of 
Venice  was  proud  and  sumptuous,  and 
that  soul  found  its  voice  and  sung  its 
own  song  in  her  art.  The  art  needed 
money  to  support  it,  it  is  true,  as 
Shakespeare  doubtless  needed  some 
three  meals  a  day  to  enable  him  to 
write  his  plays;  but  a  similar  lavish- 
ness  of  expenditure  is  as  little  likely 
to  reproduce  a  Venice  as  the  average 
man's  three  meals  a  day  are  to  make 
him  into  a  Shakespeare;  nay,  if  it  is 
contrary  to  our  national  instinct,  the 
likelihood  is  even  less,  for  in  that  case 
the  chance  of  such  a  result  is  reduced 
to  zero.  There  is  more  money  spent 
for  art's  sake  in  one  year  in  America 
than  was  spent  in  all  Italy  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  True  ornament  is 
as  fundamentally  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  building  as  is  the  cor- 
ner stone;  whatever  the  architect  at- 
tempts beyond  what  the  central  idea 
demands  is  seen  to  be  stolen  goods,  — 
the  building  cannot  assimilate  it.  No 
more  can  a  nation  acquire  a  grace  or 
refinement  that  jars  with  its  everyday 
life  or  puts  to  shame  the  performance 
of  its  homely  duties.     Art  is  the  ex- 


uberance, the  glad,  triumphal  song  of 
our  own  genius,  obeyed,  lived  out,  sat- 
isfied. To  be  untrue  to  ourselves  is 
deliberately  to  cut  loose  from  the  only 
possible  source  from  which  culture  or 
refinement  can  come.  Under  such 
conditions  the  inspiration  which 
should  have  been  our  life  and  our  joy 
and  which  would  have  added  art  and 
song  to  duty  heartily  done  is  reduced 
to  the  low,  stifled  voice  of  an  unsatis- 
fied conscience. 

And  to<  the  American  philanthropy 
need  not  be  the  sad-eyed,  rather  dis- 
couraging struggle  of  the  rich  to  help 
the  poor,  that  most  of  even  the  noblest 
charity  work  has  so  far  been.  He  is 
not  to  look  on  his  poorer  neighbor 
chiefly  as  poor  and  pitiful,  but  as  a 
fellow-citizen  in  distress.  It  is  not  to 
be  from  me  to  you,  but  both  together 
for  the  honor  of  our  town  or  city.  The 
idea  is  not  that  we,  the  rich,  out  of 
our  great  goodness  and  kindness  of 
heart,  should  help  you,  the  poor,  but 
that  we  all  of  us  are  proud  of  our 
country,  proud  of  our  town  and  its  in- 
stitutions, proud  of  our  schools,  our 
parks,  our  library  and  our  base  ball 
nine,  —  and  that  we  insist  on  being 
proud  also  of  the  sort  of  citizen  we 
produce;  for  the  honor  of  the  family 
we  cannot  have  rags  and  drunkenness. 
It  is  not  with  us  to  be  a  sacrifice  that 
a  rich  man  should  spend  his  money  for 
public  purposes.  He  is  not  to  feel  that 
he  is  depriving  himself  in  sending  in 
what  he  can  for  the  purification  and 
adornment  of  the  city  that  he  loves. 
As  the  motive  of  the  prosperous  citi- 
zen to  aid,  so  must  the  motive  of  the 
shiftless  to  amend,  be  a  public  one. 
More  clearly  than  ever  will  public 
opinion  bring  it  home  to  the  weakest 
will,  to'  the  boy  with  the  poorest  start, 
that  for  the  honor  of  the  town  he  must 
look  up  and  be  somebody,  that  "Eng- 
land expects"  something  of  him,  too, 
if  it  is  only  to  die  like  a  man.  Where 
the  appeal  is  to  the  rich  as  rich  to  help, 
and  to  the  poor  as  poor  to  struggle, 
it  is  not  inspiring;  but  when  both  are 
appealed  to  as  citizens  of  a  proud  city, 
when   it   is    "What   will   you   do   for 
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Rome?"  then  things  that  we  do  not 
dream  of  become  possible.  The  power 
of  the  lightning  was  in  the  bayonets 
of  the  armies  of  Napoleon  and  of  the 
Revolution  because  "every  soldier  car- 
ried a  marshal's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack," because  for  once  a  nation's 
faith  called  upon  the  soul  in  every  in- 
dividual man,  and  the  soul  awoke  as 
to  a  trumpet. 

The  philanthropy  of  an  aristocracy 
is  kind,  pitying,  conscientious;  the 
philanthropy  of  a  democracy  is  proud, 
stern,  triumphant.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
inheritance  in  America  that  we  are 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  privileges 
of  the  latter  sort. 

The  courage  that  is  required  of  us 
is  great.  Few  nations,  if  any,  have  be- 
fore us  been  called  upon  to  proclaim 
and  live  out  a  new  ideal  at  variance 
with  those  hitherto<  prevailing,  without 
the  advantage  of  some  privacy  and 
separation.  The  architects  of  the 
Norman  or  Elizabethan  periods  could 
not  have  done  their  work  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Parthenon.  Even  the 
Greeks,  with  all  their  genius,  con- 
sciously suffered  from  nearness  to  the 
softer  and  less  noble  civilization  of 
Persia,  and  had  a  word  (medizein)  for 
being  a  Medo-maniac,  —  a  disease  to 
which  some  of  their  greatest  men  suc- 
cumbed. It  is  hard  for  us  to  uplift 
the  psalm  of  our  newer  faith  amid  the 
din  of  military  bands  and  of  cannon 
saluting  royalty.  But  this  courage  we 
must  have  or  be  forever  mute  save  as 
we  serve  as  echo  to  the  "European 
concert."  So  long  as  we  are  content 
to  follow  Europe,  we  shall  go,  as  now, 
sadly  about  our  work,  feverishly  striv- 
ing for  things  we  do  not  want,  wearing 
our  lives  out  in  a  race  in  which  we  take 
no   interest.     There   may   be   men   in 


other  lands  who  can  put  their  whole 
souls  into  the  struggle  for  wealth  and 
high  social  position  and  can  feel  happy 
and  justified  in  the  pursuit.  The  Amer- 
ican works  with  perhaps  a  fiercer  activ- 
ity, but  it  is  fiercer  and  more  feverish 
because  he  knows  that  the  prize  is  not 
worth  striving  for,  because  he  has  dis- 
counted his  success  in  advance  and 
knows  that  it  will  not  even  tend  to 
satisfy  him.  He  takes  a  cynical  view 
of  himself  and  his  work  because  his 
inner  self  has  stood  from  the  first  out- 
side, utterly  unmoved  by  all  the  fuss 
and  fury,  saying  to  him:  "What  is  the 
use  of  all  this?  You  know  that  this 
was  not  your  dream,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  for  you."  We  are  the 
most  efficient  but  the  least  successful 
race  on  earth.  And  it  is  because  we 
have  in  us  an  ideal  to  which  we  are 
afraid  to  surrender  ourselves,  a  mes- 
sage which  we  dare  not  speak  out. 
For  us  in  America  to  turn  back  on  our 
own  ideals,  for  us  to  live  and  spend 
our  money  in  a  way  hostile  to  our 
democratic  faith,  for  the  sake  of  art 
and  refinement,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son, is  peculiarly  base  and  peculiarly 
foolish.  The  spirit  of  the  times  is 
democracy,  and  America  stands  for 
democracy  as  no  nation  has  ever  stood 
for  an  idea  before,  and  as  no*  nation 
can  ever  stand  for  this  idea  again.  As 
Greece  and  Rome  best  embodied  the 
ideals  of  the  ancient  world,  as  Italy 
most  fully  vibrated  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  Holland  and  Eng- 
land to  that  of  the  Reformation,  so 
now  it  is  America's  turn  to  carry  the 
torch.  In  this  age  America's  success 
is  the  world's  success.  If  we  have  not 
the  inspiration  of  the  time  in  us,  no- 
body has  it;  and  if  we  are  untrue  to  it, 
we  have  sold  the  cause  of  humanity. 


ABOUT  the  year  1765  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Timothy  Knox,  a 

member  of  Harvard  College, 
came  into  the  woods  and  made  his 
home  on  the  spot  which  is  now  the 
town  of  Woodstock.  Whether  he 
found  in  this  wilderness  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  maiden  whose 
love  he  could  not  win,  no  record  has 
ever  told ;  but  among  the  many  lovers 
of  sound  learning  who  have  made  a 
home  in  Woodstock  all  have  been 
proud  to  remember  that  her  first  set- 
tler was  a  graduate  of  the  oldest  col- 
lege in  America. 

The  first  settlers  of  Woodstock  ex- 
perienced the  struggles  and  privations 
which  were  incident  to  the  settlement 
of  most  of  the  towns  on  our  New  Eng- 
land frontier.  Those  men  who  pushed 
their  way  into'  the  dense  woods,  made 
clearings  and  built  themselves  homes, 
were  brave,  strong  and  steadfast. 
Without  any  reservation,  they  gave 
their  whole  energies,  soul  and  body, 
to  the  work  they  had  undertaken.    As 
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the  material  elements  out  of  which 
those  homes  were  built  were  fresh  and 
strong,  if,  indeed,  a  little  rough,  so 
those  early  home-makers  filled  their 
homes  with  an  atmosphere  permeated 
with  high  purposes  and  noble  aims, 
and  made  them  clean  and  sweet  with 
domestic  purity  and  Christian  sim- 
plicity. To-day  a  few  outlining  foun- 
dation stones,  and  hard  by  an  old  well, 
alone  remain  to  mark  the  spots  where 
once  thriving  and  prosperous  families 
lived;  but  the  men  who  were  reared 
there  will  be  found  in  every  land  on  the 
globe,  making  the  world  better  by 
the  lives  they  are  living. 

One  fortunate  circumstance  at- 
tended the  early  settlers  of  Wood- 
stock— they  never  suffered  from  In- 
dian raids.  The  trails  by  which 
the  Canadian  savages  swept  down 
through  the  country  lay  either  to  the 
north  or  the  south  of  the  Ottau- 
quechee  valley,  where  Woodstock 
nestles,  surrounded  by  her  clustering 
hills.     At  first  the  energies  of  these 
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pioneers  were  employed  in  making  the 
necessary  clearings  and  cultivating 
the  crops  needful  for  the  support  of 
the  family.  Then  followed  road  mak- 
ing and  bridge  building.  Soon  the 
shops  of  the  rude  artisans  appeared, 
with  the  log  meeting-house  and  the 
school-house,  and  the  community 
passed  from  a  state  of  existence  where 
each  family  was  an  independent  unit 
to  the  more  complex  life  of  an  organ- 
ized township. 

These  preliminaries  filled 
years  from  1767  to 
1773,  when  the  town 
was  organized  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  patent 
issued  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  After  its 
organization  the  town 
received  a  new  im- 
petus, and  for  the  next 
decade  and  a  half 
made  a  rapid  growth. 
Good  frame  houses  be- 
gan to  take  the  places 
of  the  first  log  build- 
ings; the  roads  began 
to  receive  attention ; 
mills  were  built;  and 
at  the  cross-roads 
stores     were     opened, 


where  the  marketable  products  of  the 
farm  were  exchanged  for  goods  which 
had  been  boated  up  the  Connecticut 
and  hauled  overland  to  their  various 
points  of  trade. 

While  these  first  years  in  the  life  of 
the  town  were  necessarily  given  to  the 
work  of  grappling  with  the  forests  and 
the  soil,  while  yet  only  the  germinal 
elements  of  society  could  be  found, 
there  was  great  need  of  educated  men, 
men  capable  of  devising  and  effectu- 
ally executing  such  measures  as  would 
prove  the  sure  foundation  for  the  good 
order  of  a  well-established  society. 
In  due  time  such  men  appeared,  and 
each  in  his  own  way  did  his  chosen 
work  so  well  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  could  have  been 
better  done. 

Among  these  the  most  commanding 
figure  is  that  of  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchin- 
son, who  settled  just  outside  the  town 
line  in  Pomfret,  but  gave  Woodstock 
the  benefit  of  his  great  influence. 

This  man  was  a  great  scholar,  the 
peer  of  any  in  Harvard  College  at  that 
day.  Seldom  taking  either  hymn 
book  or  Bible  into  his  pulpit,  he  re- 
peated from  memory  the  hymn  and 
chapter  he  wanted.  Had  the  whole 
New  Testament  been  lost,  it  was  said 
he    could    have    reproduced    it    from 

Find- 
ing in  the  woods  no 
council  to  ordain  him 
and  no  one  to  ask 
about  his  theology, 
this  man  was  content 
to  teach  his  neighbors 
to  deal  justly,  to  love 
mercy, .  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  their  God. 
But  if  any  man  loving 
controversy  pushed 
him  into  theological 
debate  he  was  always 
ready  and  well 
equipped  for  the  stout- 
est foe  —  and  no  one 
ever  cared  to  engage 
him  in  a  second  en- 
counter. In  the  winter 
titus  hutchinson.  he  preached  in  barns, 


memory  in  the  original  Greek 
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and  in  the  summer  in  the  open 
woods.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  interests  of  the  town,  held 
his  own  plow  with  his  own  hands, 
and  fitted  for  college  the  young  men 
who  drove  his  oxen.  He  had  the  first 
Boston  newspaper  ever  seen  in  the 
valley,  and  used  to  read  it  to  his  neigh- 
bors gathered  round  his  door.  When 
he  was  invited  to  preach  before  Ethan 
Allen  at  Bennington,  such  was  the  ef- 
fect of  his  powerful  personality  upon 
that  old  hero,  that  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  said  it  reminded  them  of  what 
the  scene  must  have  been  when  John 
Knox  preached  before  Queen  Mary. 
This  man  lived  and  labored  and  died 
here  in  the  woods,  and  to  this  day  all 
through  these  valleys  harvests  are  be- 
ing gathered  from  the  seed  he  scat- 
tered. 

It  was  more  than  fortunate  for  the 
struggling  town  that  not  long  after 
Mr.  Hutchinson  cast  in  his  lot  here 
another  man,  his  equal  in  ability  and 
in  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,   came   and  made   Woodstock 
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his  home.  This  man  was 
Charles  Marsh.  He  set- 
tled here  in  1788,  prac- 
tised law  for  sixty  years 
and  one,  and  then  died. 
Like  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Marsh  possessed 
abilities  which  would 
have  secured  for  him  emi- 
nence in  any  of  the  older 
communities  of  NewEng- 
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land,  had  he  chosen  to  live  and  work 
there.  Yet  these  two  men  gave 
great  abilities  to  the  woodland  com- 
munity and  spent  their  lives  in  helping 
others  to  make  Woodstock  a  village 
where  law  and  order  should  prevail, 
where  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  should  be  reverenced,  and 
high  ideals  of  social  life  be  maintained. 
Mr.  Marsh  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  he  built 
and  maintained  a  gentleman's  home. 
In  that  home  were  always  seen  simple 
but  courtly  manners.  Its  doors  were 
always  open  to 
noted  visitors  to 
the  state,  and 
never  closed  to 
the  poor  in  the 
neighborhood. 
The  elevating 
and  inspiring  in- 
fluences  that 
went  out  from 
that  home  made 
a  deep  and  abid- 
ing impression 
upon  the  young 
and  growing 
town.  Much  of 
the  charm  which 
has  always  been 
felt  in  the  social 
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life  of  Woodstock  village  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  old  Marsh  home- 
stead on  the  hill.  Mr.  Marsh  did 
much  for  his  profession  both  locally 
and  in  the  state,  much  for  the  cause 
of  education  during  his  forty  years' 
service  as  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth 
College;  but  he  did  more  for  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived  and 
with  whom,  when  life  was  done,  he 
rested. 

In  the  person  of  Dr.  Stephen 
Powers  the  town  early  enjoyed  the 
services  of  a  typical  old-time  New 
England  doctor.  Strong  in  all  his 
leading  characteristics,  his  influence 
was  always  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  and  he  left  a  descendant 
whose  career  is  to  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Gallup,  the  first  man 
to  whom  Dartmouth  College  gave  a 
medical  diploma ,  came  and  settled 
here.  He  became  a  noted  teacher  of 
medicine  in  the  state,  and  an  author, 
one  of  whose  works  is  still  an  author- 
ity, and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
work    of    establishing    the    Vermont 


Medical   College  in  the 
town  of  his  adoption. 

In     1786    Woodstock 
became  the  shire  town  of 
Windsor     County,     and 
therefore     the     business 
center  of  the  surround- 
ing country.     This  was 
an  event  of  as  much  im- 
portance at  that  time  as 
the    establishing   of   the 
terminus  of  a  great  railroad  would  be 
to-day.    Hence  Woodstock  became  an 
attractive  point  not  only  for  profes- 
sional men  but  for  strong  and  ener- 
getic  characters   in    every   enterprise 
then     opening     in     the     new     town. 
Among  these  men  were  such  as  Capt. 
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Israel  Richardson,  Jesse  Williams, 
Jesse  Safford,  Joel  English,  Benjamin 
Emmons,  Lieut.  Ransom,  and  Julius 
Bennett,  all  distinguished  for  their 
business  ability  and  sound  integrity. 
These  men  formed  not  only  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  growing  town  but 
infused  into  it  a  spirit  of  enterprise, 
a  love  of  law  and  order  and  a  regard 
for  stable  government. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  they  did 


character  of  the  elements  which  en- 
tered into,  controlled  and  vitalized  the 
town  of  Woodstock  during  its  forma- 
tion period,  from  1771  to  the  close  of 
the  century. 

Exultant  in  the  freshness  and  vigor 
of  its  youth,  thus  equipped  and  thus 
trained,  with  self-confidence  and  cour- 
age, Woodstock  was  ready  and  eager 
to  slip  from  the  last  years  of  the  old 
into  the  first  of  the  new  centurv  and 
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not  overlook  the  religious  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  place  they  had 
chosen  for  their  home.  Bringing 
with  them  a  high  regard  for  the  Sab- 
bath and  Sabbath  ordinances,  they 
built  meeting-houses  and  engaged  able 
ministers,  and  soon  there  were  here 
more  communicants  than  in  any  other 
town  within  a  hundred  miles.  Before 
the  close  of  the  century,  the  town  had 
been  divided  into  districts,  and  as 
good  schools  were  maintained  as  the 
times  could  furnish.     Such  was  the 


enter  upon  the  work  of  its  develop- 
ment. Responsive  to  the  intellectual 
stimulus  which  had  been  breathed  into 
the  town  by  those  leading  spirits  who 
shaped  her  destiny,  the  opening  of  the 
new  century  was  inaugurated  by  the 
establishment  of  ^select  school,  under 
written  ...contract  on  the  part  of  some 
of  its  leading  citizens.  Thus  early  did 
the  town  learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  educational  advantages  which 
should  secure  better  results  for  the 
youth  than  could  be  had   elsewhere. 
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This  enterprise  was  followed  by  others 
in  the  same  line  for  the  next  sixty 
years.  Select  schools  were  taught  in 
stable-lofts,  in  corn  cribs,  and  in  under- 
ground rooms.  In  some  of  these  were 
teachers  who  in  after  years  won  wide 
and  enviable  reputations  in  this  and 
other  states,  and  among  the  pupils 
were  some  who  made  brilliant  records 
in  after  life. 

As  in  the  period  of  its  youth,  so  in 
the  years  of  its  later  growth,  from  time 
to  time  just  such  men  appeared  as 
were  needed  to  uphold  and  carry  for- 
ward the  plans  already  entered  upon, 


second  in  his  class,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  returned  to 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  opened  an 
office  in  Woodstock,  and  was  ready 
for  professional  work  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  new  century.  In  set- 
tling here  he  also  gave  evidence  of  the 
faith  that  was  in  him.  Charles  Marsh 
was  here  several  years  before  him,  and 
was  already  securing  a  strong  foothold 
and  a  wide  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Marsh  had  already  proved 
himself  a  man  of  fine  natural  endow- 
ment, a  scholar  of  broad  general  cul- 
ture,  and  a  lawyer  equipped  with  a 
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whose  object  was  to  make  Wood- 
stock a  business  center  of  high  charac- 
ter, and  a  field  for  broad  professional 
activity.  The  first  in  this  listwas  Titus 
Hutchinson,  a  son  of  the  renowned 
Aaron.  Titus  Hutchinson  proved  the 
quality  of  his  material  when,  in  1792, 
being  fitted  to  enter  the  Junior  class 
of  Dartmouth  College,  the  trustees 
would  not  receive  him  unless  he  would 
pay  full  tuition  for  four  years.  Being 
unable  to  meet  this  demand,  he 
mounted  a  horse  and,  with  a  few  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket  and  his  scanty  sup- 
ply of  clothes  in  his  saddle  bags, 
started  for  Princeton  College,  New 
Jersey.      In   due   time   he   graduated, 


good  knowledge  of  the  law  and  an  in- 
exhaustible magazine  of  wit  and  sar- 
casm. Nothing  daunted,  Titus 
Hutchinson  sat  down  by  his  side,  and 
soon  Mr.  Marsh  found  that  he  had  a 
worthy  competitor  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  successful  as  a  lawyer 
and  highly  honored  as  a  citizen.  The 
town  sent  him  five  times  to  the  legis- 
lature. In  1 81 3  President  Madison 
appointed  him  district  attorney  for  the 
state  of  Vermont.  In  1825  he  was 
made  judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  served  the  state  four  years  as  chief 
justice.  He  died  in  1857,  ending  a  life 
full  of  honors. 

During  the  fifteen  years  next  after 
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Mr.  Hutch- 
inson settled 
i  n  W  o  o  d- 
stock,  four 
other  young 
men  opened 
law  offices 
here,  Job 
Lyman, 
Norman 
Williams, 
DavidPierce 
and  Isaac  N. 
Cushman,all 
college-bred 
men  and  all 
admi  rabl  y 
equipped  to 
aid  in  main- 
taining the  high  intellec- 
tual standard  already  set  up 
by  Marsh  and  Hutchinson. 
For  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  century  those  men  did 
much  to  establish  the  high 
repute  which  the  bar  of 
Windsor  County  gained  in 
their  day  and  which  lasted 
for  many  years  after  their 
active  labors  ended.  Their 
homes,  and  especially  that 
of  Mr.  Williams,  were  al- 
ways centers  of  intellectual 
culture  and  social  refine- 
ment. They  entered  heart- 
ily into  whatever  enter- 
prises were  undertaken  for 
the  advancement  of  the  vil- 
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lage.  They  were  active  in  laying 
out  streets,  building  houses,  aiding 
the  struggling  churches,  and  in 
building  up  the  schools.  It  is  pleas- 
ant, in  this  day  of  hustling  and  self- 
ish activities,  when  men  bend  their 
whole  energies  to  the  advancement 
of  their  private  fortunes,  to  think  of 
such  men  as  these,  laboring  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  community, 
while  apparently  thinking  little  of 
their  private  affairs. 

In  remembering  what  they  ac- 
complished, it  is  well  not  to  over- 
look the  wide  contrast  between  the 
means  at 
their  hands 
and  those 
with  which 
professional 
men  work 
to-day.  They 
had  no  mag- 
azines, giv- 
ing the  cur- 
rent facts 
and  thought 
of  the  day, 
and  few 
books;  but 
they  did  not 
consid  e  r 
their  equip- 
ment    com- 
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plete  till  they  knew  what  those  few 
contained.  They  studied  them  till 
their  contents  soaked  into  their  con- 
sciousness. They  knew  the  law; 
it  became  a  part  of  themselves. 
Their  limitations  for  professional 
knowledge  were  not  more  narrow 
than  for  general  literature;  but  their 
limited  field  was  exceedingly  well  cul- 
tivated. It  was  high  and  ennobling 
in  its  aims,  pure  and  strong  in  its  qual- 
ity. What  few  works  of  literature 
these  men  had,  they  made  their  own, 
as  they  did  the  contents  of  their  works 
of  law,  and  so  they  became  masters  of 
strong,  clean  speech.  Their  profes- 
sion first  and  the  interests  of  their  vil- 
lage next,  occupied  their  time  and  ab- 
sorbed their  energies;  and  they  were 
tormented  with  no  dreams  of  outside 
unprofessional  pursuits  which  prom- 
ised larger  and  more  speedy  pecuniary 
gains. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  this  century 
were  times  of  great  religious  excite- 
ment in  Woodstock.  After  many 
trials  and  some  failures,  at  the  end  of 
about  twenty  years  four  religious  or- 


ganizations became  permanently  es- 
tablished at  the  "Green"  —  as  the  vil- 
lage had  then  begun  to  be  called  — 
the  Congregational,  the  Universalist, 
the  Methodist,  and  the  Christian,  and 
to  these  in  1826  was  added  the  Episco- 
palian. The  labors  of  some  very  able 
and  noted  men  went  into  the  building 
of  these  societies.  These  religious 
organizations  have  met  the  wants  of 
the  community  until  recently,  when  a 
beautiful  Roman  Catholic  church 
has  been  added. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  third  of 
the  present  century  the  town 
had  a  population  of  three  thou- 
sand. Thirteen  physicians  were  in 
readiness  to  attend  upon  the  sick, 
while  ten  lawyers  stood  by  to  aid  them 
in  collecting  their  bills.  Eight  minis- 
ters instructed  the  people  in  things 
spiritual;  and  nine  printers  were  busy 
in  keeping  the  community  supplied 
with  the  news  of  the  day  and  in  giving 
instruction  for  its  political  and  social 
well-being.  Artisans  in  every  trade 
then  known  in  the  country  were  found 
here,  and  all  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
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dition.  Nearly  a  score  of  societies  for 
reading,  debating  or  general  improve- 
ment sprang  into  existence,  flourished 
each  its  own  little  day,  and  then  ex- 
pired. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  notice  a  lit- 
tle more  in  detail  the  fortunes  of  two 
Woodstock  boys,  whose  lives  prove 
.that  sometimes  the  descendants  of  fa- 
mous men  become  even  more  famous 
than  their  sires.  While  not  a  few 
Woodstock  men  gained  enviable  state 
reputations,  and  one  at  least  lasting 
national  renown,  it  remained  for 
George  P.  Marsh  and  Hiram  Powers 


to  achieve  each  an  eminence  which  has 
made  them  known  to  the  world. 

To  such  as  acknowledge  the  work- 
ings of  the  laws  of  heredity  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Marsh  was  largely  indebted 
to  his  father  for  his  mental  endow- 
ment. Mr.  Charles  Marsh  was  a  man 
of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  ability; 
and  hence  George  had  the  advantage 
of  being  well  born.  He  also  found 
himself  born  into  an  intellectual 
environment.  Books  were  his  early 
companions,  and  from  the  dawn 
of  his  mental  activity  he  breathed 
an    intellectual    atmosphere.      When 
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once  settled  in  the  profession  of 
the  law  at  Burlington  he  readily 
secured  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  brightest  and  ablest  men  of  the 
Vermont  bar;  and  while  maintaining 
his  place  there  he  found  in  himself 
much  surplus  energy  and  this  he  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  English  phi- 
lology. Here  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  astonishing  achievements  in 
this  depart- 
in  e  n  t  of 
learning'  in 
the  later 
years  of  his 
life.  He  gave 
but  little  at- 
tention to 
the  law  after 
the  fortieth 
year  of  his 
life,  being 
at  that  time 
called  into 
the  field  of 
politics.  He 
was  in  the 
House  of 
Represent- 
a  t  i  v  e  s  at 
Washington 
for  six  years, 
and  in  1849 
was  appoint- 
ed minister 
resident  of 
the  United 
States  at 
Constanti- 
nople. In 
1853  he  was 
sent     on     a 

special  mission  to  Greece;  and  in 
1 86 1  was  appointed  minister  to  Italy, 
in  which  office  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1882.  In  the  discharge 
of  his  duties '  in  this  high  office 
he  not  only  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vice to  our  country  but  endeared 
himself  to  Victor  Emanuel  as  a  wise 
counsellor  in  the  many  trying  condi- 
tions in  which  he  found  himself  during 
the  first  years  of  his  new  kingdom. 
In    the    streets    of    Rome   to-day    the 
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traveler  will  find  many  common  men 
who  knew  "Mr.  Marsh,  the  Ameri- 
can." But  great  as  he  was  as  a  diplo- 
matist, it  was  in  the  field  of  literature 
that  he  won  his  highest  fame.  How- 
ever much  his  duties  pressed  upon 
him,  he  always  found  time  for  his  fa- 
vorite pursuits.  The  result  was  that  he 
came  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
learned  men  of  the  world.  His  acqui- 
^^  sitions    were 

.  w  i  d  e    a  n  d 

ft^  thorough    in 

m  any  d  e- 
partments 
of  human 
learning,  and 
his  contri- 
butions to 
the  stock  of 
the  world's 
k  n  owl  edge 
were  very 
large. 

When  the 
court  ofVic- 
t o r  Eman- 
uel was  held 
at  Turin, 
Matthew 
Arnold  met 
Mr.  Marsh 
there,  and, 
writing  to  a 
friend,  spoke 
of  him  as  a 
"tall,  stout, 
homely  man 
redeemed 
from  Yan- 
keeism  by  a 
long  Euro- 
pean residence";  and  then  he  adds: 
"Mr.  Marsh  is  a  savant,  and  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  work  on  the  English 
language."  Still  again:  "When  you 
find  that  vara  avis,  a  well  bred  and 
well  trained  American,  you  feel  the 
bond  of  race  driectly."  Mr.  Marsh  died 
in  1882,  in  the  vale  of  Vallombrosa. 
His  valuable  library  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  University  of  Vermont,  hav- 
ing been  given  by  a  citizen  of  Wood- 
stock hereafter  to  be  referred  to. 
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Unlike  Charles  Marsh,  the  father  of 
Hiram  Powers  was  not  a  man  of  any 
marked  intellectual  endowment.  If 
it  seems  plain  that  Mr.  Marsh  inher- 
ited much  from  his  father,  it  seems 
equally  plain  that  Mr.  Powers  inher- 
ited nothing.  Unlike  Mr.  Marsh  also, 
Mr.  Powers  was  not  born  into  an  intel- 
lectual environment.  The  implements 
of  husbandry  to  be  found  on  a  com- 
mon New  England  farm,  and  not 
books,  were  his  earliest  companions, 
and  he  knew  all  the  limitations 
then  usually  met  in  a  Vermont 
farm  household.  Armed  only  with 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, when  a  mere  lad  he  was 
taken  to  the  then  wild  country  of 
Ohio.  In  Cincinnati  he  did  what 
he  could  find  to  do  to  earn  his 
bread.  At  length  finding  himself  in  a 
clock-maker's  shop,  he  there  discov- 
ered his  mechanical  and  inventive 
powers;  for  he  not  only  repaired  the 
deranged  clocks  but  made  improve- 
ments in  them.  Next  he  modeled 
some  automaton  figures  attached  to 
an  organ  which  he  had  fitted  up  to  be 
run  by  clockwork.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  a  piece  of  work  done  in  mar- 
ble—  Canova's  bust  of  Washington. 
This  was  to  him  both  a  revelation  and 
an  inspiration;  it  revealed  to  him  his 
personal  genius  and  inspired  him 
thenceforward  to  follow  his  guidance. 
He  at  once  began  to  visit  the  studio 
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of  the  celebrated  artist,  Echstine,  each 
visit  only  intensifying  the  passion 
which  had  been  aroused  by  the  sight 
of  the  Washington  bust.  From  that 
time  on  he  gave  the  entire  energies  of 
his  being  to  his  chosen  work — rather, 
to  the  art  which  had  chosen  him.  He 
soon  went  to  Washington,  where  a 
friend  secured  for  him  as  patrons 
President  Jackson  and  some  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  Here 
the  character  of  his  genius  quickly 
showed  itself,  and  the  work  he  pro- 
duced proved  him  to  be  no  common 
artist.  Other  friends  gathered  around 
him ;  and  soon  it  was  made  possible  by 
them  for  young  Powers  to  go  to  Italy 
to  perfect  himself  in  his  art.  So  at  the 
age  of  thirty  he  found  himself  settled 
in  Florence,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  in  1873.  Circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  earn  his  daily  bread;  and 
as  he  could  do  this  most  easily  by  mak- 
ing busts,  this  branch  of  work  ab- 
sorbed most  of  his  time  and  energy, 
while  it  was  in  ideal  work  that  his 
genius  showed  itself  most  clearly, — 
works  like  the  Fisher  Boy,  Eve,  and 
the  Greek  Slave.  The  last  two  partic- 
ularly attracted  the  attention  and  won 
the  admiration  of  Thorwaldsen,  and 
he  published  his  estimate  of  them. 
Immediately  Powers  took  his  place 
among  the  great  sculptors  of  his  time. 
After  this  his  studio  in  Florence  be- 
came the  resort  of  all  Americans  visit- 
ing Italy.  Hawthorne  said  that  all 
the    travel    from    both    Europe    and 
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America  flowed  through  it.  In  his 
Italian  Note-Book,  the  great  master 
of  romance  gives  ten  pages  to  Powers. 
He  had  not  so  much  to  say  of  any 
other  one  person  in  all  Italy  —  not 
even  the  Pope.  Hawthorne  said 
of  Powers:  "I  hardly  ever  before  felt 
an  impulse  to  write  down  a  man's  con- 
versation, as  I  do  that  of  Powers. 
The  reason  may  be  because  I  find  it 
possible  to  do  it,  because  his  ideas 
are  square,  solid  and  tangible,  readily 
grasped  and  easily  retained."  George 
S.  Hilliard  said  of  him:  "No  one 
could  meet  him,  even  casually,  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  a  superior 
man." 

With  eyes  undimmed  and  spirits  un- 
abated, George  P.  Marsh  and  Hiram 
Powers  worked  till  the  end  came,  and 
at  the  close  of  long  and  eventful  lives, 
around  which  the  halos  of  glory  had 
clustered,  these  two  men,  who  as  bare- 
foot boys  had  played  together  among 
the  stumps  in  the  streets  of  Wood- 
stock, side  by  side,  laid  down  for  their 
final  rest  in  the  sunny  soil  of  Italy. 

During  the  years  which  make  up 
the  second  third  of  the  present  cen- 
tury Woodstock  reached  the  fullness 
of  her  life.  The  elements  which  were 
then  blended  no  longer  exist.  Other 
forces  have  come  in  and  are  working 
out  results  which  some  other  observer 
will  report. 
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One  of  the  most  noticeable  results 
of  that  energy  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Vermont  Medical  College.  This 
institution  flourished  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  graduating  half  a  thousand 
physicians,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
have  done  creditable  work  in  their 
profession. 

In  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  the  fac- 
ulty in  this  medical  school  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  second  to  none  in 
New  England.  At  its  head  was  H.  H. 
Childs,  president  of  the  medical  col- 
lege at  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Then  there 
was  Alonzo  Clark,  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York,  Elisha  Bart- 
lett,  of  wide  fame  as  an  author,  whose 
rare  refinement 
as  a  gentleman 
was  only  equaled  f 

by    his   great 
learning,  and,  not 


less  notable  than  these,  E.  M. 
Moore,  Chester  Dewey,  and  \\.  R 
Palmer,  —  a  Woodstock  boy,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  equal  of 
any  man  in  the  country  as  a  teacher 
of  anatomy.  These  were  all  strong 
men  and  did  thorough  work.  What 
there  was  to  be  known  of  medicine  and 
surgery  at  that  day  the  graduates 
of  this  school  had  to  know.  Into 
the  founding  of  the  school  went 
the  best  energies  of  Dr.  Powers, 
Dr.  Gallup  and  Dr.  David  Palmer, 
and  their  names,  equally  with  those 
mentioned,  will  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  as  long  as  there 
is  any  man  to  remember  the 
Woodstock  of  those  days. 

It  is  a  notable 
fact  that,  as  in 
the  first  years  of 
the  first  third  of  the 
century  there  came 
four  able  men  to 
take  part  in  the 
activities  of  the 
new  town,  so  early 
in  the  second  third' 
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there  came  four  other 
men,  who  ably  car- 
ried on  the  work  be- 
gun by  the  first  comers, 
heartily  blending  their 
energies  and  their  for- 
tunes with  those  of 
Woodstock  in  the  days 
of  her  highest  prosper- 
ity. These  men  were 
O.  P.  Chandler,  Andrew 
Tracy,  Julius  Converse, 
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and  Jacob  Collamer,  all  lawyers.  Mr. 
Chandler  began  his  professional  life 
here ;  all  the  others  had  won  for  them- 
selves a  good  professional  reputation 
in  other  places. 

In  coming  to  the  bar  of  Windsor 
County,  Mr.  Chandler  met  men  equal 
in  ability  and  technical  skill  to  any  in 
the  state;  yet 
he soon  proved 
that  he  was 
able  to  take 
and  hold  a  po- 
sition which 
brought  him 
a  good  busi- 
ness and  se- 
cured  the 
respect  of  his 
professional 
brethren.  The 
town  told  what 
it  thought  of 
him  by  send- 
ing him  to  the 
Constitutional 
convention  in 
i835,fivetimes 
to  the  House, 
and  three 
times  to  the 
State  Senate. 
He  was  sent 
to    the    Balti- 


more convention  in  1840,  and  had 
he  chosen  the  political  field  he 
could  have  had  any  place  in  the 
gift  of  the  state.  In  his  fibre  Mr. 
Chandler  was  of  the  very  finest 
grain.  In  manner  always  gentle 
and  urbane,  he  never  willingly 
wounded  the  feelings  of  any  man. 
He  was  always  in  love  with  what  is 
best  in  literature  and  delighted  in 
keeping  abreast  with  the  advanced 
thought  of  his  clay.  Strong  in  his 
friendships,  he  never  deserted  those 
who  trusted  in  him.  In  intellectual 
keenness  he  never  grew  old,  and  at 
the  end  of  eight  and  eighty  years 
his  mind  was  as  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  in  the  dew  of  youth. 

In  1838  another  lawyer  came  to 
Woodstock.     He  was  tall,  thin  and 
angular,  and  looked  like  a  consump- 
tive well  on  the  road  towards  the  end 
of  life's  journey.     His  head  was  well 
formed,  and  a  pair  of  cold,  piercing 
gray  eyes  lighted  up  a  face  which  was 
pale  and  cadaverous,  never  showing 
the  least  color  except  under  excite- 
ment.   This  man  was  Andrew  Tracy, 
probably     the 
greatest   jury 
lawyer    the 
state  had  then 
produced. 
Quick  in  per- 
ception,   swift 
in    applying 
legal    princi- 
ples   to    facts, 
expert  in  sift- 
ing the  essen- 
tial   from    the 
non-essential 
elements  of  a 
case,    gifted 
with  a  nervous 
eloquence      of 
terrific  power, 
he  could  han- 
dle  a  jury   as 
few  men  ever 
could.      Their 
sympathies 
and    their    in- 
quechee  gorge.  d  i  g  n  a  t  i  o  n 
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seemed  alike 
at  his  com- 
mand. In  the 
use  of  sarcasm 
the  state  never 
had  his  equal, 
and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever 
had  a  superior. 
His  will  power 
seemed  without  limit.  It  kept  his 
body  alive  many  years  after,  judged  by 
all  ordinary  human  experiences,  it 
should  have  been  dead.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  his  physician  told  him  he 
could  not  get  well,  he  peremptorily 
sent  him  out  of  his  house, 
never  afterwards  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  doc- 
tors, and  continued  to  live 
on  another  quarter  of  a 
century,  dying  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one. 

Julius  Converse  came  to 
Woodstock  in  1840,  and 
the  law  firm  of  Tracy 
&    Converse   was    formed. 

"Mi 


century.  He  is  now  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  a  serene  old  age  at  Rutland. 
In  every  line  of  professional  labor  Mr. 
Converse  was  an  able  lawyer;  but  he 
did  his  finest  work  in  cross-examina- 
tions. He  served  the  state  two  years 
as  lieutenant-governor,  and  in  1872 
was  chosen  governor.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven. 

The  name  of  Jacob  Collamer  is 
known  in  every  part  of  the  land;  his 
fame  is  national.  Mr.  Collamer  had 
already  been  three  years  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  when  he  fixed 
his  residence  in  Woodstock,  in  1836. 
He  had  at  that  time  taken  his  place  in 


In.  1849  ^e  firm 

was      further 

strengthened  by 

the    admission    of 

James    Barrett, 

who  remained  till 

he  was  chosen  to  the  supreme  bench, 

where    he    served    the    state    as    an 

able  judge  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
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the  front  rank  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  state.  If  ever  there  was  a 
man  of  whom  it  could  be  said 
that  he  knew  the  principles  of 
law  by  intuition,  that  man  was 
Jacob  Collamer.  What  most 
men  discover  only  after  long 
and  wearisome  study,  he  saw. 
Where  others  had  sight,  he  had 
insight.  Every  legal  fact  stood 
out  to  his  vision  not  only  with 
a  clearly  defined  individuality, 
but  also  in  its  true  relations  to 
all  associated  facts ;  and  through 
them  all  he  saw  the  true  end  of 
law,  and  never  lost  sight  of  it. 
If  possible,  his  moral  vision  was 
clearer  than  his  mental  insight.  What 
justice  and  equity  called  for  was  never 
obscured  bv  the  demands  of  the  law. 
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When  he  found  himself  in  Congress, 
Judge  Collamer  was  fifty-three  years 
old,  and  opened  his  eyes  upon  an  en- 
tirely new  field  of  labor.  Taking  for 
his  guide  that  broad  common  sense 
which  had  never  failed  him,  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  the  House  so 
satisfactorily  that  at  the  end  of  six 
years  he  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  Presi- 
dent Taylor's  cabinet.  But  it  was  dur- 
ing his  ten  years'  service  in  the  United 
States  Senate  that  the  true  greatness 
of  his  character  as  a  statesman  was 
seen.  Lincoln  early  chose  him  as  a 
confidential  friend  and  counsellor,  and 
as  such  retained  him  till  his  death. 
But  better  than  the  astute  lawyer, 
more  to  be  honored  than  the  honor- 
able judge,  higher  than  the  wise  and 
trusted  statesman,  was  Jacob  Colla- 
mer the  man.  Those  who  knew  him 
in  all  those  relations  are  still  asking: 
"When  will  the  man  be  found  who  can 
take  up  and  becomingly  wear  the 
mantle  Judge  Collamer  let  fall?" 

In  1844  still  another  addition  was 
made  to  the  strong  legal  force  already 
established  in  Woodstock — the  firm 
of  Washburne  &  Marsh.  This  was 
the  rival  and  successful  competitor 
for  business  of  the  firm  of  Tracy  & 
Converse.  Both  these  men  proved 
themselves  able  lawyers,  and  worked 
in  singular  harmony  till  the  death  of 
the  senior  partner  in  1870.  Though 
Mr.  Washburne  gained  and  main- 
tained a  high  professional  reputation, 
it  is  for  the  splendid  services  he  ren- 
dered the  state  during  the  civil  war 
that  Vermont  honored  him  and  will 
remember  him.  Some  years  previous 
to  1861,  Mr.  Washburne  had  organ- 
ized a  military  company,  and  when  the 
war  opened  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand a  company  of  finely  drilled  men. 
The  Sunday  morning  after  President 
Lincoln  called  for  troops  to  defend  the 
capital,  in  April,  1861,  Mr.  Wash- 
burne marched  his  company  into  the 
old  white  meeting-house,  where  all 
joined  in  the  solemn  service  of  prayer 
and  praise,  and  the  next  day  started 
for  Washington.  He  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  first  regiment  of 


Vermont  troops,  and  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  colonelcy,  returning  at 
the  end  of  three  months'  service. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  state,  in  which 
office  he  served  with  unexampled 
efficiency,  and  as  the  result  Vermont 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  fur- 
nished the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
returns  of  her  soldiers  in  the  war  of 
any  state  in  the  Union.  General 
Washburne  was  chosen  governor  of 
the  state  in  1869,  and  died  in  office  in 
February,  1870. 

The  story  of  Vermont  in  the  war 
has  been  well  told  elsewhere,  and 
Woodstock  is  there  given  her  full 
credit;  but  it  may  not  be  known  to 
every  one  that  a  Woodstock  man,  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Stephen  Powers, 
served  as  surgeon  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  that  five  others  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  all  becoming 
officers  and  one  a  colonel,  that  ten 
marched  with  General  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  his  Tippecanoe  campaign, 
and  that  two  Woodstock  boys  hauled 
down  the  Mexican  flag  that  floated 
over  the  castle  of  Chapultepec. 

Her  professional  men,  brilliant  as 
they  were,  did  not  do  all  the  work  in 
the  making  of  Woodstock.  The 
names  of  a  score  of  men  laboring  in 
workshops,  in  stores  and  on  farms 
could  be  given  who,  in  their  devotion 
to  the  highest  good  of  their  town, 
never  fell  behind  any  one  of  those  al- 
ready named. 

When  Vermont  concluded  to 
establish  a  state  bank,  it  founr* 
here  men  to  whose  management 
its  affairs  were  entrusted.  When  this 
institution  ended,  another  bank  was 
established  here  by  the  citizens  of 
Woodstock,  which  for  more  than 
three-score  years  has  been  so  man- 
aged that  its  stock  has  never  been  be- 
low par  or  any  deposit  when  called 
for,  ever  refused. 

When  the  state,  in  the  year  1800, 
was  looking  for  a  man  whom  it  could 
trust  as  her  treasurer,  it  found  such  an 
one  here  in  the  person  of  Benjamin 
Swan.       Mr.     Swan     managed     the 
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finances  of  the  state  so  successfully 
that  he  was  elected  for  thirty-two  con- 
secutive years;  and  when  the  state  set- 
tled with  him,  not  one  dollar  entrusted 
to  his  keeping  had  ever  been  lost. 
This  man  lived  such  a  life  that  when 
he  died  every  poor  man  in  the  town 
mourned  for  him,  because  "Major 
Swan"  had  been  his  personal  friend. 

The  largest  single  impulse  ever  im- 
parted to  the  industrial  interests  of 
Woodstock  was  given  by  Solomon 
Woodward,  when  in  1847  he  came 
here,  bringing  with  him  eleven  fami- 
lies, any  one  of  which  would  have  been 
an  addition  to  the  social  life  of  any 
town  of  that  day.  Mr.  Woodward 
turned  the  powers  of  theQuechee  river 


to  making  cloth,  and  for  thirty  years 
did  a  successful  business,  making  and 
scattering  with  a  lavish  hand  through- 
out the  community  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  The  town  has  sadly 
felt  the  loss  of  the  industry  which  Mr. 
Woodward  established  and  which  was 
ended  with  his  life. 

One  industry  was  originated  in 
Woodstock  whose  full  development 
required  more  than  town  or  state  do- 
main. 

The  first  "express"  line  ever  estab- 
lished in  the  country  ran  from  Wood- 
stock to  Windsor,  Vt.  This  line  was 
started  and  managed  by  Alvin  Adams, 
a  young  man  who  had  served  a  term 
of    years    as    stable    boy    at    Robert 
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Barker's  tavern.  What  the  Adams 
Express  Company  has  since  become 
everybody  knows. 

Conservative,  dignified,  proud  of 
the  fame  of  her  public  men  and  of  the 
ability  and  enterprise  of  her  men  of  af- 
fairs, Woodstock  was  calm  in  her  con- 
sciousness that  the  state  could  show  no 
spot  where  a  richer  life  could  be  found. 
There  was  no  noise  or  foam  in  the  full- 
ness of  that  life.  Her  quiet  streets 
were  shaded  by  wide-branching  elms, 
and  her  green  lawns,  rested  in  their 
freshness  and  peace.  The  houses  of 
the  poor  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
homes  of  those  not  so  poor,  and  in 
both  in  the  morning  young  women 
baked  bread  and  in  the  evening  enter- 
tained learned  men  and  intelligent 
women.  Professional  and  industrial 
life  shaded  so  naturally  into  each  other 
that  no  irritating  line  of  demarcation 
was  seen  or  felt.  No  microbe  had  en- 
tered that  peaceful  life,  and  no  father 
or  mother  was  allowed  by  their  neigh- 
bors to  watch  alone  by  the  side  of  a 
dying  child.  The  self-assertiveness  of 
modern  money  was  not  known  there; 
neither  was  there  any  miasm  of  idle- 
ness, breeding  the  pestilent  mildew  of 
rural  discontent.  Other  towns  could 
point  to  their  mechanical  productions ; 
Woodstock  was  content  with  the  men 
she  produced  and  the  life  she  enjoyed. 

The  changes  which  have  come  over 
Woodstock  in  the  years  of  this  last 
third  of  the  century  have  mainly  been 
like  those  experienced  in  many  New 
England  towns  during  the  same 
period.  Steam  and  the  electric,  wire 
have  produced  their  harvest,  but  with 
no  more  thistles  than  in  the  general 
fruitage  of  those  prolific  seeds.  The 
evidences  _of  thrift  are  everywhere 
seen.  Three  miles  of  concrete  side- 
walks make  neighboring  gossiping 
easy  even  in  mud  times,  and  in 
the  evening  the  incandescent  lamp 
sheds  its  cheerful  radiance  through 
every  street,  while  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  purest  water  re- 
sponds to  every  one's  call.  As 
of  old,  in  the  center  of  the  Green, 
the    shaded     park     smiles     in     quiet 


repose  and  invites  the  weary  to  rest. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  any  Village 
Improvement  Society,  the  citizens  in 
recent  years  have  voluntarily  adopted 
a  thorough  system  of  out-door  house- 
keeping, so  that  in  point  of  cleanliness 
and  little  touches  of  local  attractive- 
ness the  most  fastidious  eye  of  the 
new-comer  would  find  little  to  suggest. 
■  On  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
refined  and  hospitable  home  of  Nor- 
man Williams,  his  son,  Dr.  E.  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  Philadelphia,  has  erected  a 
library.  In  architectural  beauty  and 
completeness  and  in  fine  and  fit  ap- 
pointments it  has  no  rival  in  the  state. 
With  ample  endowment  to  keep  its 
shelves  always  supplied  with  new 
books,  with  its  doors  wide  open  to  all 
comers,  itself  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
look  upon  it,  it  stands,  with  the  uplift- 
ing and  refining  influence  of  its  treas- 
ures, to  abide  forever. 

Among  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Woodstock  village,  the  greatest  are 
those  which  have  been  wrought  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Billings,  on  the  old  Marsh 
homestead.  Taking  the  old  mansion 
house,  built  in  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  Mr.  Billings  reconstructed 
and  enlarged  it  into  an  elegant  modern 
structure,  suited  to  its  commanding 
situation  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  surrounds  it.  The  original 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
has  been  enlarged  by  additions  from 
time  to  time  till  the  estate  now  contains 
about  fifteen  hundred  acres.  In  this 
estate  is  included  the  whole  of  Mount 
Tom,  which  rises  abruptly  just  west  of 
the  village,  and  from  whose  top  one 
looks  down  six  hundred  feet  directly 
into  the  village  streets.  Leading  to 
the  very  summit  of  this  mountain, 
through  gorges  and  deeply  shaded 
groves,  wind  fifteen  miles  of  smooth, 
well  kept  carriage  roads.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Billings,  these 
magnificent  drives  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic at  all  times  except  Sundays.  It  was 
Mr.  Billings  who  presented  the  choice 
library  of  George  P.  Marsh  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont;  and  he  also  gave  to 
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the  same  institution  its  beautiful  and 
costly  library  building. 

Fronting  directly  on  the  park 
stands  the  Woodstock  Inn  with  its  ac- 
commodations for  two  hundred  guests. 
This  house  came  into  existence  in  an- 
swer to  the  desire  of  many  tourists 
who  had  seen  some  of  the  beauties  of 
the  Ottauquechee  valley  and  urged 
that  a  summer  hotel  should  be  built 
here  suited  to  such  surroundings.  In 
its  structure,  furnishings  and  appoint- 
ments this  inn  is  regarded  as  equal  to 
any  country  house  in  New  England. 
It  proves  a  most  desirable  resting 
place  for  parties  wishing  to  seek  the 
country  before  the  mountain  houses 
are  open,  and  also  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  autumn  scenery  after  those 
houses  are  closed.  Woodstock  Inn 
has  already  established  a  reputation 
as  a  charming  winter  resort.  Dwell- 
ers in  Montreal  have  found  here  a 
snugger  winter  home  than  their 
frozen  zone  affords,  and  lovers  of 
snow-shoeing  resort  here  from  the  At- 
lantic cities  to  revel  amid  the  beauties 
of  Woodstock's  winter  scenery. 

Radiating  from  Woodstock  are 
fifty  miles  of  practically  level  roads  un- 
surpassed for  smoothness  and  free- 
dom from  sand  and  stones.  Here  is  a 
paradise  for  bicycles.  These  roads 
lead  along  the  river  banks  or  follow 


the  winding  of  the  mountain  brooks, 
where  at  every  turn  a  new  surprise  is 
met,  a  suddenly  opening  vista,  or  a 
restful,  shady  nook,  under  wide 
branching  trees.  If  one  is  a  lover  of 
mountain  scenery,  let  him  drive  to 
Mount  Garvin  and  drink  his  fill.  To 
the  north  is  a  tumultuous  ocean  of 
mountain  tops  stretching  away  till  land 
and  sky  meet  in  a  far-off  misty  line. 
On  the  eastern  horizon  stands  Bel- 
knap mountain,  shepherding  his  flock 
of  three  hundred  islands  in  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee;  while  in  the  far  southeast, 
"Caesar  of  his  leafy  Rome,"  rises  the 
sharp  summit  of  grand  Monadnock. 
Along  the  entire  western  horizon 
sweeps  the  rugged  wall  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range,  whose  outlines  on 
the  evening  sky  form  one  of  the 
grandest  sights  in  all  New  England. 

Thus  planted  by  nature  and  culti- 
vated and  beautified  by  art,  all  who 
visit  this  mountain  town  will  carry 
away  a  picture  which  will  not  soon 
fade.  But,  as  the  green  on  the  grass 
of  November  when  the  glories  of 
summer  have  fled,  as  the  fragrance  of 
roses  where  the  footsteps  of  beauty 
have  passed,  so  will  linger  the  memo- 
ries of  Woodstock  in  the  hearts  of 
all  those  who  have  lived  in  the  midst 
of  her  beauties  and  drunk  in  the  rich- 
ness of  her  life. 


THE   MINISTER'S   SECOND. 


By  Harriet  A.  Nash. 


K  HOSE  were  feelin'  hymns 
they  sung  at  the  funeral, 
Mis'  Crowell." 

The  person  addressed  bit 
off  a  needleful  of  thread  as 
she  answered:  "Yes,  I  don't 
know  as  I  ever  heard  any  more  solemn 
or  better  rendered.  Elmira  has  a  good 
voice  for  funeral  music,  —  so  kind  of 
solemn  like." 

"  'T  was  very  striking,  all  of  it,"  in- 
terposed a  third  voice,  "with  them  five 
children  in  mourning  ranged  in  a  row 
beside  the  coffin,  and  their  father  at 
the  head.  A  more  bewildered,  help- 
less looking  family  I  never  saw." 

"And  who  wonders?"  —  still  an- 
other voice  this  time  —  "With  her 
being  taken  away  so  sudden  and  they 
just  settled  here.  As  Elder  Drink- 
water  said,  it  was  a  mournful  dispen- 
sation of  Providence.  I  thought  he 
preached  a  very  profound  discourse. 
It  seemed  just  suited  to  her  bein'  a 
minister's  wife.  I  didn't  know  when 
he  started  in  what  he'd  make  out  to 
say,  bein'  as  he  was  of  a  different 
denomination." 

"Hiram's  people  drove  over  from 
Madison  that  day,  so  I  missed  getting 
out  to  the  funeral,"  said  another,  in  a 
tone  of  regret.  "That's  one  reason  I 
was  glad  to  come  to-day.  I  wanted  to 
show  her  mem'ry  some  respect,  and 
I  had  a  sort  of  feeling  as  if  she'd  ap- 
preciate my  coming  here  just  as  much 
if  she  could  speak." 

-A  great  quilt  was  spread  out  in  the 
spotless  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Deacon 
Crowell,  and  around  it  clustered  the 
good  ladies  of  the  Bloomfield  Congre- 
gational church,  busy  with  hand  and 
tongue.  No  common  occasion  was 
this,  though  quiltings  were  a  favorite 
method  of  entertainment  in  the  first 
circles  of  society  at  that  day,  and  the 
minister's  quilt  had  been  an  institution 


in  the  Orthodox  church  since  the 
good  old  days  when  Parson  Pratt  first 
settled  in  Bloomfield.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
Pratt  had  been  said  to  possess  the 
finest  collection  of  quilts  of  any  house- 
wife in  Bloomfield,  though  it  was 
whispered  that  she  shared  those  of  her 
own  manufacture  with  the  poor  of  the 
parish.  The  choicest  patterns  had 
been  sought  out  for  her  benefit,  and 
the  Bloomfield  cooks  had  produced 
their  most  toothsome  concoctions  for 
the  parsonage  quiltings,  which  were  a 
feature  of  the  annual  donation  party. 
But  those  days  were  past  and  gone. 
The  beloved  pastor  had  been  called  to 
his  long  home  and  the  widow  removed 
to  a  distant  state.  For  t\  to  years  fol- 
lowing his  death  the  church  had  had 
no  settled  pastor.  The  pulpit  was  oc- 
casionally supplied  by  a  theological 
student  for  a  few  Sabbaths;  but  these 
students,  possessing  for  the  most  part 
neither  bed  nor  board,  had  no  use  for 
quilts  —  and  though  they  undoubt- 
edly enjoyed  the  viands  prepared  by 
their  entertainers,  a  week's  supply  of 
"cooked  up"  victuals  and  a  cellar-full 
of  vegetables  would  have  burdened 
them.  Moreover,  a  candidate  can 
never  inspire  the  benevolent  feeling 
which  we  have  toward  "our  minister." 
But  now  again  the  good  people  had 
an  object  on  whom  to  shower  their 
bounties,  and  in  the  three  months 
since  Elder  Hook's  installation  had 
pieced  a  quilt  of  intricate  design  and 
gorgeous  hue.  Some  of  the  sister 
were  afraid  there  was  too  much  work 
in  it.  A  woman  with  poor  health  and 
five  romping  children  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  take  very  good  care  of  her 
things,  and  a  plainer  one  would  keep 
the  children  just  as  warm.  Still  noth- 
ing less  than  the  best  would  do  for  the 
minister.  The  real  incongruity  lay  in 
the  minister  having  five  children,  and 
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a  wife  who  lacked  that  great  essential 
of  a  New  England  housewife  — 
faculty. 

Poor  little  woman  —  she  heard 
about  the  quilt,  of  course,  and  was 
shown  a  few  squares  of  it  under  strict 
injunctions  of  secrecy.  But  she  never 
gloried  in  its  possession,  for  a  few 
weeks  before  the  quilting  she  laid 
down  her  burdens  and  slipped  quietly 
out  of  life.  Of  course  the  quilt  would 
be  needed  just  the  same  —  or  rather 
all  the  more.  But  as  Mrs.  Nimrod 
Weston  had  said,  "To  send  a  sunrise 
quilt  to  a  house  of  mourning  would 
seem  but  a  mockery  of  grief." 

Mrs.  Weston  was  not  only  a  pillar 
in  the  church,  but  a  leader  in  society. 
So  another  quilt  of  lilac  and  drab  had 
been  hastily  pieced,  in  a  weeping 
willow  pattern  chosen  as  being  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  circum- 
stances, and,  as  a  gathering  at  the 
parsonage  was  out  of  the  question, 
Mrs.  Crowell,  another  pillar  and 
leader,  had  offered  her  home  for  the 
quilting  and  had  agreed  to  take 
charge  of  the  sunrise  patchwork  until 
time  should  bring  around  a  fitting 
season  for  its  presentation.  "Another 
year,"  she  said  significantly,  as  she 
folded  it  after  it  had  been  duly  ad- 
mired by  the  assembled  company,  "it 
may  be  just  the  thing." 

"It  would  go  handsome  with  a  bridal 
outfit,"  agreed  Aunt  Patty  Wyman. 
"And  though  it  don't  seem  right  to 
speak  of  it  so  soon,  it  isn't  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  man  in  Elder  Hook's 
situation  will  wait  over  a  year. 
Though  I  must  say  he  was  devoted  to 
Mis'  Hook,  and  takes  it  hard." 

"He's  got  Trypheny  Kimball  there, 
hasn't  he?"  asked  another  sister  who, 
living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  keep  pace 
with  the  village  happenings. 

"Yes,"  responded  Mrs.  Weston, 
"and  they  say  she  gets  along  middling 
well,  —  though  Trypheny  being  an 
old  maid,  hasn't  had  much  experience 
with  children,  and  how  she'll  come  out 
is  beyond  tell.  I  haven't  much  opin- 
ion of  her  cooking." 


Just  here  a  couple  of  heads  were 
seen  close  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
quilt,  and  all  eyes  turned  inquiringly 
in  that  direction.  Pretty  soon  a  whis- 
per ran  up  towards  the  head  that 
Trypheny  had  been  known  to  put  two 
whole  loaves  of  bread  in  the  pig's  pail 
because  it  was  heavy. 

"Well,"  observed  Mrs.  Crowell  ju- 
diciously, "I  don't  know  as  we  can 
blame  the  Elder  if  he  don't  wait  a  year. 
He  won't  have  to  go  far  to  get 
suited,  either.  There's  plenty  of  good 
chances  for  him  right  here  in  Bloom- 
field."  At  which  several  mothers  of 
marriageable  daughters  looked  con- 
scious, and  one  and  another  of  the 
group  whispered  to  their  nearest 
neighbors. 

"I  should  s'pose  a  man  of  his  attain- 
ments would  look  for  some  education 
in  his  wife,"  remarked  Mrs.  Darius 
Wood.  Mrs.  Wood's  eldest  daughter 
had  attended  the  female  seminary  at 
Augusta  several  terms.  "Education's 
a  very  small  thing  in  a  wife,"  replied 
her  hostess,  in  a  chilling  tone.  "Par- 
son Pratt  often  said  that  the  less  book 
learning  a  woman  had,  the  better  she 
was  fitted  for  home  duties.  Playing 
the  piano  won't  be  much  help  in 
bringing  up  those  children.  If  he  was 
my  Henry,  I  should  much  prefer  to 
see  him  marry  some  good  capable  girl 
who  could  make  a  loaf  of  bread." 

"I  was  speaking  of  the  minister," 
returned  Mrs.  Wood  sweetly.  "Of 
course  where  there's  a  mother-in-law 
to  suit,  it's  different." 

But  Mrs.  Crowell,  as  if  fearful  that 
her  temper  might  get  the  better  of  her 
hospitality,  ignored  the  remark  and 
suggested  that  the  quilt  had  now  been 
rolled  small  enough  to  go  in  the 
fore  room,  and  if  some  of  them  would 
finish  it  she,  with  a  few  chosen  assist- 
ants, would  get  the  supper. 

Six  o'clock  and  supper  brought  the 
husbands  of  the  ladies  assembled. 
The  young  people  had  been  denied 
admission  this  time,  as  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  have  the  affair  seem  at  all 
like  a  merry-making.  The  minister 
was  expected,  but  at  the  last  moment 
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a  message  from  him  announced  that 
one  of  the  children  had  fallen  down 
stairs  and  could  not  be  left. 

"Poor  little  thing!"  said  Mrs. 
Crowell  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to 
reach  Mrs.  Wood's  ear.  "If  it  wasn't 
for  you  all  being  here  I'd  run  right 
over.  Elder  Hook  always  depends  on 
me  when  anything  happens.'-' 

The  quilt  finished  and  the  substan- 
tial supper  disposed  of,  the  guests  de- 
parted at  an  early  hour.  Mrs.  Crowell 
drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  she  moved 
about,  setting  things  to  rights.  "I'm 
glad  it's  over,"  she  said  aloud ;  and  the 
tall  clock  in  the  corner  replied,  "So 
am  I.    So  am  I." 

That  clock  was  her  most  sympathiz- 
ing companion,  for  Mrs.  Crowell  was 
a  widow  and  lived  alone.  It  seemed 
hard,  as  she  often  remarked,  that  one 
who  had  had  two  husbands  should  be 
left  alone  at  fifty.  Her  first  husband, 
usually  alluded  to  by  her  as  Dea- 
con Crowell's  predecessor,  had  died 
young,  and  for  several  years  after  his 
death  she  had  supported  herself  by 
going  out  "tailoring."  It  was  while 
making  a  suit  for  Deacon  Crowell's 
six-year-old  son  Henry,  that  the 
father's  excellent  qualities  as  a  pro- 
vider first  impressed  themselves  upon 
her.  The  neighbors  said  she  had  laid 
plans  to  get  him.  And,  indeed,  Mrs. 
Crowell  was  a  skillful  general.  Her 
strategic  movements  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all  her  friends,  and  the  Deacon 
had  often  remarked  to  Henry  in  a  tone 
of  pride,  "Your  mother's  a  born 
manceuverer."  But  she  had  made  a 
faithful  and  efficient  wife  and' "brought 
up"  Henry  in  the  most  approved  fash- 
ion; so  that  no  one  objected  when,  at 
Deacon  Crowell's  death,  his  property 
was  found  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween his  wife  and  son. 

One  object  Mrs.  Crowell  had  been 
unable  to  attain.  The  large  comfort- 
able homestead  on  Locke  hill  was  a 
desirable  piece  of  propertv,  and  she 
longed  for  its  entire  possession.  But  it 
was  Henry's  birthplace,  and  he,  too, 
preferred  it  to  the  other  property  and 
looked  forward  to  some  time  bringing 


up  a  family  of  his  own  under  its  ample 
roof.      Neither     would     compromise. 
Of  course  while  Henry  remained  un- 
married  Mrs.   Crowell  was   still  mis- 
tress of  the  house.     Should  he  marry, 
the  house  was  not  convenient  for  two 
families,   and    she   would   be   obliged 
either  to  sell  her  interest  to  him  and 
go  away  or  to  live  with  his  wife.     So 
for  the  past  few  years  she  had  watched 
with  great  anxiety  all  attentions  her 
stepson  had  chanced  to  pay  to  any  of 
Bloomfield's  fair  daughters,  and  more 
than  once  nipped  in  the  bud  a  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  "keeping  steadv 
company"  by  skillfully  bringing  to  his 
notice  some  defect  in  the  object  of  his 
attentions.     Very  innocently  this  was 
clone,  without  any  evidence  of  fore- 
thought or  design;  and  it  had  proved 
effectual    in    every    case     save    one. 
When    Henry    commenced    "keeping 
company"    with    Mary    Cayford,    no 
scheme   his   stepmother  could  devise 
was  of  any  avail.     And  really  there 
was  little  that  could  be  said  to  Mary's 
detraction.     She   was    a   bright    girl, 
well  fitted  for  a  good  wife,  but  far  too 
capable  and   determined   to  make   a 
satisfactory      daughter-in-law.  _    This 
year    Henry    was     spending    in    his 
uncle's    store    in    Boston,    and    Mrs. 
Crowell  had  hoped  much  from  the  sep- 
aration, until  to-day,  when  Aunt  Patty 
Wyman   had  whispered  impressively 
that  she  had  it  from  Mrs.  Postmaster 
Smith  that  Henry  and   Mary  corre- 
sponded regularly. 

Mrs.  Crowell  sat  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  best  room  fire  that  night  in 
deep  thought.  The  flashing  firelight 
danced  about  the  room,  touching  now 
and  then  the  portrait  of  the  deceased 
Deacon,  giving  him  a  grotesque,  sar- 
castic expression  about  the  mouth  and 
making  the  left  eye  wink  at  the 
daguerreotype  of  his  predecessor  on 
the  opposite  wall,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"She's  in  one  of  her  manceuvering 
moods  again."  But  the  predecessor's 
grim  profile  made  no  reply. 

Mrs.  Crowell  was  a  good  woman, 
even  a  conscientious  one.  She  was 
truly  fond  of  her  stepson,  and  looked 
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well  after  his  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare. As  she  often  said,  "there  was  no 
end  she  wouldn't  go  to,  to  further 
Henry's  interests"  —  said  interests 
being  interpreted  according  to  her 
own  ideas.  Likewise  she  was  one  of 
the  most  neighborly  and  obliging 
women  on  the  hill.  Did  trouble  or 
sickness  enter  a  household,  Mrs. 
Crowell  was  always  there,  all  the  re- 
sources of  her  fertile  brain  at  the  ser- 
vice of  those  who  needed  help.  If  in 
return  she  liked  now  and  then  to  insert 
a  plump  ringer  in  a  neighbor's  pie,  it 
was  always  "well  meant." 

To-night  there  were  several  matters 
which  must  be  settled  to  her  satisfac- 
tion before  she  slept.  For  one  thing, 
the  minister.  In  the  nature  of  things 
it  would  be  but  a  few  months  before 
he  would  be  "looking  round,"  and 
someone  with  the  wisdom  of  a  serpent 
ought  to  be  at  hand  to  guide  him  into 
the  proper  haven  of  matrimony. 
"He's  no  more  faculty  about  common 
worldly  things  than  a  baby,"  solilo- 
quized Mrs.  Crowell.  "He  lives  so 
high  up  that  he  sees  the  world 
through  a  mist.  Goodness  knows  it's 
hardly  respectable  to  be  planning  to 
help  a  man  to  his  second  before  his 
first  is  cold  in  her  grave.  But  she's 
just  as  dead  as  ever  she'll  be,  poor 
thing.  And  it's  easy  to  see  some 
folks  are  beginning  already.  Emmeline 
Wood,  indeed!  As  if  it  wasn't  bad 
enough  for  those  five  children  to  have 
a  father  with  his  head  in  the  clouds, 
without  his  giving  them  a  stepmother 
who  writes  poetry!  Not  but  what 
Emmeline's  a  good  littlething enough: 
but  she's  had  no  bringing  up,  —  and 
besides,  there's  nothing  to  her.  Well, 
there's  nobody  else,  and  I  don't  see 
anvwaybut  for  me  to  look  after  him,  as 
if  he  was  Henrv,  and  see  that  he  gets 
a  suitable  wife." 

The  thought  of  Henry  brought 
fresh  perplexity,  and  turned  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel.  If 
what  Aunt  Patty  had  told  her  was 
true,  there  must  be  an  "understand- 
ing" between  Henry  and  Mary.  Per- 
haps they  were  planning  to  marry  when 


Henry  returned.  He  had  already 
hinted  at  setting  up  in  business  in 
Bloomfield. 

"Well,"  decided  Mrs.  Crowell,  as 
her  household  companion  called  the 
hour  of  eleven,  "if  I  find  it's  going  to 
be  for  Henry's  best  good,  and  his 
heart  is  set  on  it,  I  shall  help  it  along." 
Mrs.  Deacon  Crowell  was  never  found 
on  the  losing  side. 

She  was  out  in  the  yard  next  morn- 
ing, tying  a  refractory  hen,  who  all  out 
of  season  was  trying  to  "steal  her 
nest,"  when  a  solution  of  her  difficul- 
ties suddenly  presented  itself.  What 
prompted  it  was  hard  to  tell.  It  was 
a  bright  October  morning.  The 
maples  before  the  Academy  opposite 
were  shedding  their  gold  and  crimson 
leaves  on  the  heads  of  the  young  ideas 
as  they  sought  its  classic  shades. 
From  the  Wood  homestead  below 
came  a  shrill  call  that  Maria  would  be 
late  if  she  didn't  come  and  comb  her 
hair  this  minute.  Further  up  the 
street  the  twin  church-spires  pointed 
straight  and  silent  into  the  deep  blue 
sky.  There  was  nothing  in  the  scene 
to  suggest  the  idea  to  Mrs.  Crowell. 
Indeed  she  hadn't  noticed  the  beauty 
of  the  morning.  Her  whole  mind  was 
intent  on  "breaking  up"  this  hen.  It 
came  without  warning,  —  a  leading 
Mrs.  Crowell  thought  it  must  be :  The 
minister  should  marry  Mary  Cayford. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  Mrs. 
Crowell  found  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  furthering  her  plan.  Mr. 
Hook,  in  the  trying  days  when  sick- 
ness and  death  visited  his  household, 
had  found  this  parishioner  a  rod  of 
strength,  and  in  the  no  less  trying 
weeks  that  followed,  while  the  in- 
efficient Tryphena  wrought  havoc  in 
his  home,  what  was  more  natural  than 
for  him  to  accept  Mrs.  Crowell's  kind 
offers  of  advice  and  assistance?  So 
it  came  to  be  his  wont  to  consult  her 
in  every  household  dilemma  that 
forced  itself  upon  his  notice,  on  the 
occasions  when  an  unusual  disturb- 
ance called  him  down  to  this  mundane 
sphere.  He  felt  sure  there  must  be 
something  wrong  when  Trypheny  had 
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to  put  little  Ezekiel  to  bed  in  the  fore- 
noon that  she  might  wash  his  shirt. 
How  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
he  knew  not.  But  Mrs.  Crowell,  in- 
quiring into  the  case,  found  another 
shirt  stuffed  into  a  broken  window  in 
the  boys'  room.  So  also  she  gave 
Trypheny  good-natured  suggestions 
about  her  cooking,  and  took  upon  her 
own  shoulders  the  making  of  the  chil- 
dren's winter  clothes.  To  be  sure, 
Aunt  Patty  and  some  others  assisted 
in  this  last;  but  Mrs.  Crowell  thought 
best  not  to  mention  this  to  the  Elder, 
for  he  might  not  like  their  work  as 
well  as  hers  —  and  really  she  had  all 
the  bother  of  it,  anyway. 

As  time  passed,  she  began  to  culti- 
vate Mary's  society,  and  one  evening 
invited  her  in  to  tea,  forgetting,  as  she 
said,  that  the  minister  was  coming  that 
same  night.  But  Mary  didn't  mind, 
and  Mr.  Hook  came  down  to  earth 
and  really  seemed  to  enjoy  himself. 
Poor  man,  a  neatly-set  table  and  well- 
cooked  food  were  a  delightful  novelty 
to  him;  though  as  Trypheny  ex- 
pressed it,  "he  was  the  least  particular 
about  his  victuals  of  any  man  she  ever 
see."  To  be  sure,  he  would  have 
gone  off  without  offering  to  see  Mary 
home  if  Mrs.  Crowell  had  not  regret- 
ted audibly  that  Mary  had  so  far  to 
go  alone,  and  it  was  so  dark.  Then 
opportunely  the  Elder  remembered 
that  he  had  an  errand  with  Mary's 
father  and  could  walk  down  and  do  it 
to-night. 

The  tea  party  was  so  far  a  success 
that  Mrs.  Crowell  repeated  it  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  but  always  afterwards 
asking  in  the  master  of  the  Academy 
and  one  or  two  more  young  people. 
It  was  not  to  be  all  plain  sailing  she 
found  after  a  time.  One  morning 
little  Peace  Wood  came  in  to  borrow 
her  receipt  for  election  cake.  The 
minister  was  coming  to  tea  that  night 
and  Emmeline  was  going  to  make  the 
cake.  Mrs.  Crowell  hesitated  as  she 
went  for  the  book  to  copy  the  receipt. 
Possibly  it  was  haste  that  made  her 
omit  two  eggs  and  double  the  quantity 
of  butter,  as  she  wrote.    Later  in  the 


day,  when  Peace  came  to  borrow  a 
bowl  of  white  sugar,  Mrs.  Crowell 
inquired  about  the  cake. 

"It  fell,"  replied  the  child,  "and 
Emmeline  was  writing  a  poem  and  for- 
got to  watch  it,  and  it  baked  too  hard. 
But  Ma  says  it'll  have  to  do,  for  there 
isn't  time  to  make  another,  —  and 
anyway  she  guesses  it's  as  good  as  he 
gets  to  home." 

About  four  o'clock  Peace  came 
once  more.  Ma  wanted  to  borrow  a 
lump  of  butter;  her  last  churning 
wasn't  very  good.  Mrs.  Crowell  pro- 
duced the  butter.  Her  conscience  was 
troubling  her  a  little  for  the  mistake 
in  the  receipt. 

"Here  it  is,  Peace,"  she  said,  but  she 
could  not  refrain  from  adding,  "I'm 
afraid  the  Elder'll  know  I  made  it,  by 
the  stamp,  —  he's  seen  it  so  often." 

"Oh,  Ma's  going  to  work  it  over 
and  print  it  with  our  own  stamp,"  was 
the  reply;  and  Peace  slipped  out  of  the 
back  door  just  as  the  Elder  entered 
the  front. 

He  had  come  to  consult  Mrs. 
Crowell,  he  said.  One  of  the  little 
girls  had  a  cough,  —  Betsey  he  be- 
lieved it  was.  He  hadn't  noticed  it 
until  her  sisters  complained,  and  then 
he  remembered  that  something  had 
disturbed  him  in  the  night  when  he 
was  lying  awake,  planning  a  confer- 
ence sermon.  Yes,  he  was  quite  sure 
it  was  Betsey. 

Mrs.  Crowell  advised  and  sympa- 
thized, and  promised  to  go  over  by 
and  by  with  some  thoroughwort 
syrup.  His  errand  done,  the  minister 
looked  for  his  hat.  He  was  going  out 
to  tea,  he  believed.  But  his  hostess, 
assuring  him  they  would  not  be  ex- 
pecting him  so  early,  led  him  by  skill- 
ful questions  to  some  of  the  most  per- 
plexing points  of  last  Sunday's  dis- 
course, where,  once  launched  on  the 
sea  of  argument,  he  was  safe  from  any 
thought  of  the  Woods  for  at  least  an 
hour. 

It  was  past  six  o'clock,  and,  de- 
spairing of  the  expected  guest,  the 
Wood  family  were  sitting  down  to 
supper,    when    the   minister   arrived, 
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apologizing  for  his  tardiness.  He 
hardly  knew  how  it  occurred.  It  be- 
gan certainly  with  Betsey's  cold.  At 
which  Mrs.  Wood  in  her  turn  advised 
and  suggested  remedies,  sending 
Emmeline  to  the  attic  after  tea  for  one 
and  another  herb  she  had  found  useful 
in  like  cases.  Emmeline  was  mortally 
afraid  to  enter  that  great  cobwebby 
place  after  dark,  and  returned  with  the 
wrong  herbs;  but  the  minister  didn't 
know  the  difference.  He  was  sud- 
denly absorbed  by  the  picture  the  girl 
made  standing  in  the  doorway,  her 
hands  full  of  the  green,  fragrant 
branches.  He  perceived  that  she  was 
beyond  question  a  very  pretty  girl, 
and  wondered  he  had  never  noticed 
her  before.  Later,  when  she  played 
and  sang  for  him  and  showed  him  the 
prizes  she  had  won  at  school,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  how  talented  she  was 
and  what  a  pleasant  companion  she 
would  make. 

In  short,  when  Mr.  Hook  took  his 
departure  that  evening,  Mrs.  Crow- 
ell's  plans  were  in  great  clanger  of 
overthrow;  and  that  far-seeing  lady 
became  aware  of  the  fact  the  first  time 
the  pastor  mentioned  the  Wood  family 
to  her.  Mrs.  Crowell  was  a  woman  of 
resources,  and  her  pastor  in  worldly 
matters  was  easily  led.  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  devise  plans  to  keep  him  and 
Emmeline  apart  and  bring  him  and 
Mary  more  frequently  together.  Still, 
his  interest  had  been  aroused,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Mrs.  Crowell  would 
not  have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge 
herself  defeated  but  for  the  support  of 
an  unexpected  ally  —  none  other  than 
Emmeline  herself.  For  Emmeline 
was  young  and  romantic  and  had 
ideals  which  this  plain  middle-aged 
man  came  far  short  of  filling.  It  might 
be  very  nice  to  be  the  first  lady  in  the 
parish,  but  the  prospect  of  baking, 
sweeping  and  sewing  for  those  five 
children  was  too  dubious  to  be  con- 
sidered. Still,  it  was  nice  to  have  him 
admire  her  and  to  hear  the  other  girls 
tease  her  about  him,  and  what  Emme- 
line lacked  in  feeling  was  more  than 
made  up  by  her  mother's  attentions. 


So  Mr.  Hook  wavered  between  three 
opinions  —  his  own,  Emmeline's  and 
Mrs.  Crowell's  —  all  through  the  bud- 
ding months  of  spring. 

Not  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  as  yet  any  thought  of  matrimony. 
Far  from  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  pos- 
sibility of  choosing  a  successor  to  his 
beloved  Emily  had  ever  occurred  to 
him.  But  he  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
young  people  of  his  flock;  and  if  some 
of  them  interested  him  more  than 
others,  he  would  have  said  it  was  be- 
cause circumstances  threw  him  more 
in  their  society. 

Mary  and  Emmeline  were  but  two 
of  many.  There  were  other  sisters  in 
the  parish  with  daughters  or  nieces, 
and  tea  parties  multiplied  until  the 
minister  came  to  spend  most  of  his 
evenings  away  from  home.  But  all 
Bloomfield  waxed  indignant  when  he 
was  invited  over  to  Milburn,  across 
the  river,  to  meet  a  young  lady  who 
was  visiting  the  Neils.  It  was  felt  that 
Milburn  was  trespassing  on  Bloom- 
field  ground. 

The  Reverend  Increase  Hook  was 
pacing  up  and  down  his  study  in  deep 
dismay.  A  heavy  blow  had  fallen 
upon  the  household.  Trypheny's 
brother  in  Ohio,  recently  left  a  wid- 
ower, had  suddenly  discovered  a  long 
dormant  affection  for  his  sister  and 
could  no  longer  bear  the  separation 
from  her.  His  eight  children  were 
counting  the  days  until  "Aunt  Try- 
pheny  "  could  come  to  care  for  them. 
The  poor  woman,  divided  between  sis- 
terly affection  and  her  duty  to<  her  em- 
ployer and  pastor,  had  succumbed 
to  the  tie  of  blood,  and  could  only  stay 
now  until  someone  could  be  found  to 
fill  her  place.  Blessings  brighten  as 
they  take  their  flight.  Trypheny  had 
never  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
blessing  exactly;  but  the  children 
were  fond  of  her,  and  a  new  house- 
keeper meant  exchanging  known  evils 
for  unknown  ones.  A  visit  to  his 
prime  minister,  Mrs.  Crowell,  had  but 
deepened  his  perplexity.  For  she, 
after  expressing  regrets  and  sympa- 
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thy,  had  referred  somewhat  pointedly 
to  the  example  of  the  late  Deacon,  and 
hinted  so  broadly  that  even  Mr.  Hook 
could  not  fail  to  see  her  meaning,  that 
a  stepmother,  if  the  right  one,  would 
do  better  by  the  children  than  any  help 
he  could  hire. 

Poor  man,  —  the  idea  filled  him 
with  dismay.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
spent  a  day  and  night  in  deep  medita- 
tion that  he  was  compelled  to  admit 
to  himself  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  way.  Even  then  he  had  taken 
but  one  step  on  the  road.  A  second 
and  far  more  important  one  awaited 
him.  He  must  marry  —  but  whom? 
His  first  thought  was  of  Mrs.  Crowell 
herself,  —  he  had  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  leaning  on  her  skillful  man- 
agement. To  be  sure,  she  was  ten 
years  older  than  he,  but  he  looked  old 
for  his  years.  She  seemed  fond  of 
him;  and  what  a  comfortable  home 
she  would  make!  He  walked  to  the 
mirror,  straightened  his  ministerial 
choker,  and  picked  some  specks  of 
dust  from  his  sleeve.  Yes,  he  looked 
fully  old  enough  to  be  Mrs.  Crowell's 
husband.  Then  a  vision  of  little 
muddy  feet  on  her  spotless  floors,  and 
greasy  fingers  on  her  shining  window 
panes  overcame  him.  He  suddenly 
remembered  that  none  of  the  chil- 
dren ever  seemed  to  like  this  good 
woman.  No,  clearly  he  could  not 
ask  her  to  take  charge  of  his  noisy 
brood. 

In  through  the  window  came  the 
odor  of  lilacs,  bringing  back  to  him, 
as  it  always  did,  his  wedding  morning 
and  Emily  with  the  June  roses  in  her 
hair.  And  with  it  came  a  picture  of 
Emmeline  Wood  as  she  sat  in  church 
last  Sunday,  her  sweet  face  bent 
over  the  hymn-book.  He  had  often 
thought  she  looked  like  Emily.  She 
was  accomplished,  too,  —  a  fitting 
mate  for  a  man  of  intellect.  For  Mr. 
Hook  differed  from  his  predecessor  in 
his  views  as  to<  the  higher  education 
of  women.  He  strolled  thoughtfully 
to  the  window.  The  scent  of  lilacs 
was  stronger  here,  and  the  world  out- 
side was  full  of  June  gladness.       He 


pulled  a  white  rose  from  a  bush  be- 
neath the  window,  and  fastened  it  in 
his  buttonhole.  He  wondered  if  Em- 
meline would  think  him  old  and  if  his 
tastes  were  too  grave  for  her.  Here 
he  remembered  with  a  pang  of  regret 
that  she  had  been  absent  from  prayer- 
meeting  for  two  weeks,  and  someone 
had  told  him  she  was  attending  a  ball 
at  Locke  tavern.  Was  she,  after  all,  a 
suitable  person  to  preside  over  the 
female  prayer-meetings,  and  to  train 
up  his  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go?  He  closed  the  window  with  a 
sigh,  shutting  out  the  lilacs  and  senti- 
ment together,  and,  pulling  the  rose 
from  his  coat,  dropped  it  among  the 
ashes  of  the  fireplace.  He  wondered, 
wearily,  who  next. 

"Father,"  called  little  Relief  out- 
side the  door,  "see  my  pretty  flowers." 
Mr.  Hook  opened  the  door,  glad  of 
any  interruption  to  his  train  of 
thought.  Relief  was  his  youngest  and 
bore  his  mother's  name.  "Miss  Mary 
Cayford  gave  them  to  me,"  explained 
the  child.  "I  love  Miss  Mary,  —  don't 
you,  Father?  I  wish  you'd  ask  her  to 
come  and  live  with  us  when  Trypheny 
goes  away." 

Mr.  Hook  started,  wondering  if  the 
child's  prattle  were  meant  for  a  lead- 
ing. "Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes," 
he  murmured. 

"Won't  you,  Father?"  pursued  Re- 
lief, caressing  her  flowers. 

"Why,  yes,"  returned  the  father 
gently,  "I  believe  I  will,  Relief.  But 
I  wouldn't  mention  it  to  the  others,  for 
she  might  not  come,  and  then  they 
would  be  needlessly  disappointed. 
Run  and  play  now,  and  I'll  see  about 
it." 

So  it  came  about  that  within  a  week 
Mary  Cayford  was  the  promised  wife 
of  the  Reverend  Increase  Hook.  Mrs. 
Crowell  couldn't  help  feeling  a  little 
hard  after  the  matter  was  safely  ar- 
ranged. She  was  afraid  Mary  hadn't 
treated  Henry  quite  right.  Mrs.  Post- 
master Smith  declared  they  had  kept 
up  a  correspondence  to  the  very  last. 
But  Henry's  rare  letters  to  his  step- 
mother did  not  mention  Mary,   and 
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Mrs.  Crowell  decided  not  to  trouble 
him  until  after  the  marriage. 

There  was  a  great  wedding,  for  the 
Cayfords  were  well  to  do  and  Mary 
an  only  daughter.  Emmeline  Wood 
was  bridesmaid,  and  the  sunrise  quilt 
held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
wedding  gifts.  Mrs.  Crowell  over- 
looked her  grievance  and  lent  hearty 
assistance;  and  after  it  was  all  over 
she  wrote  to  Henry. 

Two  weeks  later  she  received  his 
reply.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  of 
Mary's  happiness.  She  was  a  fine  girl, 
and  deserved  it.  He  was  coming  home 
to  start  in  business,  he  said,  —  and 
hoped  to  be  married  himself  in  the  fall, 
—  to  Emmeline  Wood. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mrs. 
Crowell  recovered  sufficiently  to  finish 
the  letter  and  learn  that  Henry's  let- 
ters to  Emmeline  and  hers  in  reply 
had  been  sent  through  Mary  Cay- 
ford,  —  "just  to  puzzle  the  gossips," 
he  said. 

Glancing  upward  to  the  Deacon's 
portrait,  Mrs.  Crowell  could  almost 
fancy  she  heard  a  low  chuckle,  and 
was  suddenly  reminded  of  an  instance 
in  Henry's  boyhood,  when  he  had 
skillfully  eluded  a  scheme  devised  for 
his  benefit.  Deacon  Crowell's  pride 
in  his  son  had  known  no  bounds. 
"Henry's  smarter'n  I  ever  hoped  for," 


he     declared;    "he     can    outwit    his 
mother." 

Early  next  morning  Mrs.  Crowell 
put  on  her  sunbonnet  and  went  across 
the  road  to  tell  Emmeline  how  pleased 
she  was,  in  so  sincere  a  tone  that  even 
Mrs.  Wood  believed  all  her  neighbor's 
scheming  had  been  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  Emmeline  free  for  Henry; 
which  on  the  whole  was  rather  flatter- 
ing, especially  as  Mrs.  Crowell  had  a 
nice  little  property  to  leave  one  of 
these  days. 

And  really,  when  Mrs.  Crowell 
came  to  think  it  over,  she  decided  it 
was  all  for  the  best,  though  to  be  sure 
it  wasn't  what  she  planned  for.  But 
Emmeline  proved  the  most  docile 
and  yielding  of  daughters,  and  her 
want  of  faculty  made  her  mother- 
in-law's  presence  in  the  household  a 
blessing. 

As  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hook,  they  came  to  be  frequently 
pointed  out  to  strangers  as  a  striking 
example  of  a  match  made  in  heaven. 
Mary's  practical  common  sense  was 
the  element  necessary  to  supplement 
her  husband's  dreamy  nature;  and 
she  brought  up  the  children  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  from  Mrs.  Crowell 
the  highest  praise  that  lady  ever 
bestowed:  "I  couldn't  have  done 
better  myself." 


POSSESSION. 

By  Dorothea  Moore. 

LOVED  him,  —  that  was  all ; 

And  it  was  all  of  me. 
We  parted  then,  beyond  recall, 
Until  eternity. 


There,  —  taken  unaware, 

Disguises  there  were  none,  — 
I  saw  his  soul,  clean  through  and  bare, 
And  knew  it  for  mine  own. 
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By  Francis  E.  Clark. 


"MISSIONS!  Pshaw!  I've 
iVl  g"iven  my  ^ast  dollar  to  for- 
eign missions  —  you  may 
bet  your  last  dollar  on  that." 

The  rubicund  American  globe-trot- 
ter, with  his  checked  trousers  and  gold 
fob,  was  just  entering  the  magnificent 
gateway  of  brownstone  and  marble 
that  leads  to  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra, 
and  even  the  calm  glory  of  the 
majestic  Taj  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lovely  garden  had  not  the  quiet  power 
which  it  exercises  over  most  men  to 
calm  his  ruffled  spirits. 

"Why,  then,  Browntree,"  said  the 
more  simply  dressed  friend  by  his  side, 
"I  suppose  the  missionary  societies 
must  shut  up  shop.  But  you  surprise 
me;  I  did  not  suppose  that  you  had 
given  your  first  dollar." 

Browntree  was  proof  against  his 
friend's  mild  sarcasm,  and  went  on  to 
grumble  volubly  about  the  parsons 
who  couldn't  earn  their  salt  at  home, 
who  were  sent  out  to  "teach  the  nig- 
gers to  snivel  psalm  tunes"  and  put  on 
airs  that  belong  to  their  -betters. 

We  introduce  Browntree  simply  as 
an  actual  example  of  a  type  of 
travelled  Americans  whose  chief  occu- 
pation when  they  get  home  is  to  re- 
count the  commonplace  adventures  of 
which  they  are  chief  heroes  and  to 
decry  everything  in  foreign  lands  and 
foreign  customs  which  they  have 
never  looked  into  and  of  which  they 
are  as  ignorant  as  if  they  had  never 
left  their  native  bailiwick.  Foreign 
mission  work  is  a  subject  which  this 
tribe  is  never  tired  of  descanting  upon, 
though  ten  chances  to  one  they  never 
visited  a  mission  bungalow  nor  sat  in 
a  mission  church  nor  examined  a  mis- 
sion school.  Such  information  as  they 
possess  has  been  picked  up  in  the 
smoking-rooms  of  Lawries  at  Agra 
or  the  bar  of  the  Great  Eastern  at  Cal- 
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cutta;  yet  ever  after,  on  the  strength 
of  having  been  in  India  and  "seen  it 
all,"  they  speak  as  indisputable  ora- 
cles. What  Browntree  and  those  who 
take  their  cue  from  him  do  not  know 
is  that  in  many  foreign  countries  for- 
eign missionaries  are  the  greatest  lit- 
erary, educational,  industrial  and  so- 
cial force  at  work  to-day,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  chief  claim  to  grati- 
tude as  a  religiously  uplifting  force. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  have  been 
brought  into  the  family  of  civilized 
nations  by  foreign  missions.  Fiji, 
Samoa,  the  Gilbert  and  Caroline 
islands  and  many  other  groups  in  the 
South  Seas  have  been  redeemed  from 
absolute  barbarism  and  cannibalism 
and  brought  to  a  state  of  at  least  semi- 
civilization,  in  which  self-respecting, 
God-fearing  communities  live  in  hap- 
piness and  safety,  altogether  through 
the  influence  of  foreign  missions.  In 
Turkey  will  be  found  no  less  than  four 
high-grade  colleges  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  elementary  schools,  almost  the 
only  means  in  all  the  empire  of  secur- 
ing a  respectable  education,  which  are 
the  result  of  seventy-five  years  of 
work  by  American,  largely  New  Eng- 
land, missionaries.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Bosphorus,  close  to  the  "towers 
of  Europe,"  and  looking  off  upon  the 
ruined  "towers  of  Asia,"  stand  the  im- 
posing stone  buildings  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, a  university  that  has  distinctly 
influenced,  and  always  for  good,  the 
history  of  southeastern  Europe  for  the 
last  third  of  a  century,  a  university 
that  has  sent  more  of  its  graduates 
into  the  cabinets  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  and  Roumania  than  any  other, 
a  university  founded  and  long  sup- 
ported by  an  American  foreign  mis- 
sionary society.  On  the  coast  of  Syria 
at  Beyrout  is  another  university 
equally  useful  and  honored.     Go  into 
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the  library  of  the  Baptist  college  at 
Serampore  near  Calcutta,  and  you  will 
see  in  one  case  copies  of  forty  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  made  from  as  many 
different  languages  of  India  and  Bur- 
mah  by  that  celebrated  scholar,  Dr. 
William  Carey.  This  man,  when 
professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  college  of 
Fort  Edward,  received  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  rupees,  then  worth  nearly 
$2,500  per  month.  On  one  hundred 
rupees  or  thereabout  he  lived,  putting 
all  the  rest  of  his  salary  into  the  treas- 
ury of  his  missionary  society,  to  be 
used  for  college  building,  churches, 
translations  and  the  like.  Literature 
is  peculiarly  indebted  to  foreign  mis- 
sions. In  many  countries  the  mission- 
ary has  reduced  the  language  to  writ- 
ing, has  written  the  first  grammar, 
compiled  the  first  dictionary,  set  up 
the  first  printing  press,  printed  the 
first  book,  in  short  established  the  be- 
ginning of  a  literature. 

Especially  has  New  England  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
she  has  s  snt  to  the  foreign  mission  fields. 
To  the  remotest»ends  of  the  earth  they 
have  gone,  carrying  literature  and 
civilization,  as  well  as  Christianity,  with 
them.  Africa,  India,  China,  Corea, 
Japan,  Siam,  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
have  all  been  visited,  and  not  only 
visited  but  occupied,  by  these  daring 
pioneers  from  these  six  little  com- 
monwealths. Probably  the  majority 
of  the  American  missionaries  now  on 
the  field  are  New  Englanders  or  of  di- 
rect New  England  extraction,  and  at 
least  a  million  dollars  is  sent  every 
year  from  New  England  to  support 
them  and  their  work.  As  in  the 
palmy  days  of  American  shipping, 
the  Yankee  skipper  found  his  way 
to  every  port,  so  to-day  the  Yankee 
missionary  finds  his  way  not  only 
to  every  port,  but,  what  is  more, 
to  the  hearts  and  homes  and  lives  of 
the  people  in  vast  countries  to  which 
these  ports  are  the  open  gateways. 

There  is  one  branch  of  mission  work 
which  has  not  attracted  the  attention 
it  deserves  and  which,  when  thor- 
oughly understood,  appeals  to  the  hu- 


manitarian and  philanthropist  as  well 
as  to  the  man  of  religious  convictions ; 
it  is  the  industrial  work  of  the  manual 
training  school,  which  in  many  lands 
is  coming  to  be  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  mission.  A  pre- 
requisite for  a  substantial  Christian 
community  is  a  self-respecting,  self- 
supporting  body  of  natives,  who  can 
contribute  to  their  own  educational  and 
evangelistic  advantages.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  older  and  more  bar- 
barous lands,  where  the  soil  is  still 
scratched  with  a  sharp  stick  and  such 
simple  tools  as  a  hammer  and  a  chisel 
are  rarities.  Moreover,  in  more 
highly  civilized  countries,  like  India, 
caste  and  race  prejudices  make  it  very 
difficult  for  the  Christian  convert  to 
make  a  living.  Among  three  hundred 
millions  of  people  in  the  empire  of 
India,  becoming  a  Christian  means 
the  giving  up  of  caste,  and  this  means 
that  the  convert  becomes  an  utter  out- 
cast and  pariah  to  all  his  relatives  and 
former  friends.  No  one  will  eat  with 
him  or  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  No  one  will  cook  for  him  or  eat 
of  the  food  which  he  has  cooked,  and, 
if  his  polluted  finger  tip  touches  a  dish 
or  kettle,  that  utensil  must  be  broken 
and  thrown  away  as  a  desecrated 
thing.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  too 
often  becomes  a  mere  hanger-on  of 
the  mission,  a  "rice  Christian,"  who 
seems  to  many  to  belong  to  the  mis- 
sion church  only  for  what  he  can  get 
out  of  it.  But  give  this  same  man  an 
industrial  education;  teach  him  to 
build  houses  and  shoe  horses  and 
weave  mats  and  make  clothes  and  till 
the  so*il  by  improved  methods,  —  and 
he  can  snap  his  fingers  at  caste  and 
caste  ostracism.  Gradually  a  Chris- 
tian community  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  technical  skill  is  formed, 
which  becomes  indispensable  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation. 

This  want  has  been  felt  and  met  by 
the  missionary  in  a  multitude  of  cases, 
but  by  none  more  fully  than  by  the 
New  England  missionary,  with  his  in- 
ventive turn  and  his  shrewd  common 
sense    and    knowledge    of    men    and 
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means,  which  I  assure  my  readers  he 
does  not  leave  behind  when  he  leaves 
New  England  shores.  Let  me  de- 
scribe the  work  in  this  line  of  one  New 
England  missionary,  Rev.  Richard 
Winsor,  of  Sirur,  Western  India,  a 
pioneer  in  industrial  mission  work.  I 
have  chosen  him  because  he  is  one  of 
a  class  not  widely  known  to  fame,  not 
often  trumpeted  in  the  newspapers, 
but  a  class  of  whom  all  Americans 
may  be  proud,  who  are  rejuve- 
nating Old  World  decay  with  New 
World  progress  and  inoculating  Asia 
and  Africa  with  American  ideas. 
Sirur  is  not  even  a  famous  or  promi- 
nent mission  station  in  India.  It  is  far 
from  the  nearest  railway  station,  more 
than  thirty  miles.  No  telegraph  wire 
connects  it  with  the  outside  world,  and 
it  has  never  been  the  residence  of  more 
than  one  missionary  family.  For 
nearly  a  score  of  years  Mr.  Winsor 
and  his  charming  and  capable  wife, 
who  is  a  New  Englander  of  New  Eng- 
enders, have  held  the  fort  alone,  and 
the  results  that  can  be  shown  are  the 
results  of  the  pluck  and  perseverance, 
the  inventiveness  and  devotion  of 
these  two  missionaries  working  alone. 
Very  early  after  coming  to  the  mis- 
sion field,  Mr.  Winsor  began  to  realize 
the  supreme  necessity  of  giving  to  the 
native  Christians,  ostracized  and  cut 
off  as  they  were  from  all  their  kind, 
the  means  of  earning  an  independent 
living,  and  with  true  native  wit  and 
perseverance  he  set  about  his  difficult 
task.  There  were  no  models;  he  must 
make  his  own  model.  The  natives 
plowed  the  soil  with  an  iron-shod 
stake;  he  must  introduce  an  Oliver 
chilled  plow.  The  natives  built  their 
houses  and  did  their  joining  work  with 
the  most  primitive  of  tools;  he  must 
introduce  better  tools  and  show  them 
how  to  use  them.  But  first  he  must 
learn  himself.  Not  discouraged,  he 
set  to  work  to  make  himself  a  practical 
farmer  and  carpenter  and  joiner. 
Fortunately,  there  were  in  Sirur  some 
old  unused  military  barracks,  which 
the  government  of  India,  always 
ready  to  aid  the  practical  and  educa- 


tional work  of  missions,  readily 
granted  for  his  use;  and  these  he 
turned  into  an  extemporized  carpenter's 
shop.  Each  boy  had  his  bench  fitted 
with  sufficient  tools;  and  thus  was 
started  an  enterprise  which  has  since 
been  copied  in  scores  of  other  fields. 
Little  by  little  the  idea  developed,  until 
a  four  years'  course  is  the  result.  In 
"the  first  year  the  boy  has  practice  in 
the  planing,  sawing  and  squaring  of 
timber.  This  gives  him  practical  in- 
struction and  experience  in  the  use  of 
the  plane,  the  gauge,  the  saw,  the 
square  and  the  line;  and  if  he  becomes 
at  all  expert  in  the  use  of  these  in  one 
year,  we  were  told,  he  will  do  more 
than  native  carpenters  in  many  years. 
In  the  second  year  he  learns  mortising 
and  tenoning,  simple  joining  and 
making  small  articles,  such  as  boxes, 
frames  and  tables.  The  third  year 
he  learns  dove-tailing,  tonguing  or 
grooving,  and  the  art  of  making  arti- 
cles to  scale,  while  in  the  fourth  year 
he  completes  the  course  by  learning 
the  construction  parts  of  building 
made  to  scale,  the  use  of  machinery, 
such  as  the  lathe,  rip  saw  and  scroll 
saw,  and  iron  work  as  it  relates  to  the 
framework  of  buildings.  Together 
with  this  mechanical  training  and  par- 
allel with  it  is  a  four  years'  course  in 
drawing,  from  simple  linear  drawing 
in  the  first  year  to  plans  for  buildings 
to  scale  in  the  fourth  year;  and  I  can 
testify  that  the  work  of  the  drawing 
classes  would  do  credit  to  any  indus- 
trial school  in  any  land.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  only  three  hours  a 
day  are  given  to  this  training  school, 
while  all  the  boys  are  obliged  also  to 
spend  four  and  a  half  hours  in  the  ver- 
nacular school,  where  the  ordinary 
studies  of  the  Christian  education  are 
pursued. 

Naturally  such  a  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  government  officials  who 
had  the  welfare  of  their  country  at 
heart.  Lord  Reay  and  Lord  Harris, 
governors-general  of  Bombay,  visited 
the  school  and  expressed  their  un- 
bounded gratification  with  what  they 
saw.     The   Duke  of  Connaught,  the 
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Queen's  son,  at  the  time  the  lieu- 
tenant-general commanding  the  army 
of  Bombay,  also  came,  and  wrote 
about  the  work  in  the  warmest  words. 
Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  moved 
to  send  a  donation  to  the  school 
and  to  express  his  interest  in  kindly 
terms. 

But  suddenly,  almost  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  the  school,  built  up  with 
so  much  toil  and  pains  through  so 
many  years,  was  destroyed,  licked  up 
on  a  single  night  by  devouring  flames. 
Mr.  Winsor  was  absent  from  Sirur  at 
the  time.  When  he  heard  the  news 
he  was  almost  in  despair;  yet  with  true 
New  England  pluck  he  began  again; 
almost  before  the  crumbling  walls  of 
his  beloved  school  were  cool  he  sent 
out  his  appeals  for  funds  to  rebuild  it, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  had  18,000  rupees  in  hand, 
all  raised  in  India,  not  a  cent  having 
been  solicited  from  the  parent  mis- 
sionary board  in  Boston.  The  sub- 
scription paper  for  rebuilding  the 
school  is  a  curiosity.  On  it  appears 
such  names  as  Sir  Dinshaw  Manockji 
Petit,  a  wealthy  Parsee  baronet  of 
Bombay,  who  gave  more  than  seven 
thousand  rupees,  though  there  are  no 
Parsee  boys  in  Sirur  or  vicinity  to  be 
benefited  by  the  school.  Other  names 
on  the  subscription  list,  which  make  it 
look  to  western  eyes  like  a  page  from 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments, 
or  the  muster-roll  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
are:  His  Highness  The  Chief  of  Jam 
Khandie,  300  rupees;  His  Highness 
Aga  Khan,  200;  His  Highness  The 
Raja  of  Akalkot,  100;  His  Highness 
the  Nawab  of  Radhaupur,  50;  Lady 
Perozebai  J.  Jeejeebhoy,  25;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mulji  Bhowanidas  Bharbaya,  25; 
Coopooswami  V.  Moodliar,  Esq.,  200; 
The  Hon.  Ramchorelal  Chotolal,  100. 

Mohammedans  and  Hindus  and 
Parsees,  as  well  as  followers  of  Christ, 
united  in  the  building  of  this  school, 
which  had  thus  demonstrated  the 
right  to  live  by  its  practical  educating 
influence.  Yet  all  these  generous 
donors  knew  that  it  was  distinctively  a 


Christian  school,  that  only  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  would  be  taught  there, 
and  that  that  religion  would  be  incul- 
cated continually.  Whatever  Mr. 
Browntree  may  think  of  missions,  the 
chief  of  Jam  Khandie  and  the  Raja  of 
Akalkot,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  any  prejudice  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  convinced  of  their  utility 
and  value. 

But  it  can  readily  be  believed  that 
our  Yankee  in  India  would  not  be 
content  with  simply  establishing  an 
industrial  school  without  attempting 
to  endow  it  so  that  it  might  perpetuate 
its  usefulness  in  future  generations. 
Again  this  Brother  Jonathan  set  his 
wits  at  work  and  kept  his  eyes  open. 
As  a  result  of  this  wide  view  of  things, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  plan- 
tation of  aloe  plants  would  prove 
profitable,  would  afford  occupation  for 
many  of  his  converts  in  weaving  mats 
and  rope  from  the  fibre,  and  might 
furnish  a  permanent  source  of  income 
for  his  school  when  he  should  be  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers.  So  a  large  tract 
which  belonged  to  the  mission  prem- 
ises and  which  was  useless  for  other 
purposes  was  set  out  with  the  aloe, 
which  grew  and  flourished  amazingly 
and  furnished  fibre  for  many  willing 
and  otherwise  idle  hands  to  weave. 

Our  New  Englander  would  not 
allow  the  good  to  be  the  enemy  of  the 
best,  and  once  when  at  home  on  a  fur- 
lough, being  on  a  visit  to  Plymouth, 
he  saw  that  in  the  great  cordage  fac- 
tory there  the  sisal  hemp  was  used. 
He  was  convinced  that  this  would 
grow  in  India  as  well  as  in  Mexico 
and  Florida,  and  that  it  was  much  su- 
perior to  the  Indian  aloe.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this  was  in  some  way  to 
secure  the  plants.  For  a  long  time 
the  persevering  missionary  was  baffled 
in  his  efforts  to  get  a  supply  of  the 
desired  sisal,  but  at  last  he  found 
a  Southern  gentleman  .who  kindly 
offered  to  give  him  a  thousand  plants. 
Very  eagerly  were  these  little  western 
cousins  of  the  Indian  aloe  awaited.  At 
length  after  many  months  they  came, 
and  a  big  barrel  was  left  at  the  door  of 
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the  mission  bungalow.  "Knock  out 
the  head  of  the  barrel,"  said  Mr.  Win- 
sor  to  one  of  the  boys.  "Sahib," 
answered  the  boy,  "the  head  is  already 
out,  and  there  is  nothing  within  but 
little  scraps  of  waste  paper."  Alas, 
what  a  disappointment  after  those 
months  and  months  of  waiting! 
"Throw  the  stuff  away,  then,"  said 
the  missionary,  trying  to  conceal 
his  disappointment.  "But  hold!"  he 
cried  a  moment  later,  "what  are 
these  little  dried-up  shreds 
wrapped  in  pieces  of 
paper?  Can  it  be  that 
these  are  my  sisal  plants?" 
Eagerly  they  got  down  on 
all  fours  and  by  careful 
search  found  seven  hun- 
dred wizened,  parched 
and  apparently  worthless 
plants.  They  would  leave 
no  chance  untried,  and  no 
little  dried  manikin  of 
hemp  unplanted,  if  per- 
chance there  was  still 
life  in  the  dry  bones.  A 
gracious  rain  fell  just  as 
the  last  plant  had  been 
put  into  the  ground;  the 
plants  all  lived  and  throve ; 


and  now  a  flourishing  sisal  plan- 
tation of  nearly  half  a  million  plants 
attests  the  virtue  of  the  good  mission- 
ary's combination  of  faith  and  works. 
But  this  was  not  all.  For  countless 
generations  in  India  the  fibre  of  the 
aloe  had  been  stripped  from  the  leaf 
by  hand,  an  expensive  and  wasteful 
process.  Again  devoted  ingenuity 
came  to  the  fore,  and  after  much 
correspondence  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  Washington  our  mis- 
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sionary  was  put  upon  the  track  of  a 
new  American  machine  which  un- 
ravels the  strong,  fresh  fibres  from  the 
unrotted  green  leaf,  vastly  saving  time 
and  labor,  and  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fibre.  This  machine  he 
was  able  to  buy  and  with  a  five  horse- 
power gas  engine  from  a  well-known 
Boston  firm  he  will  have  a  small  but 
complete  hemp  fibre  factory,  from 
which  he  can  never  obtain  a  penny  of 
personal  profit  but  by  which  his  loved 


Ceylon  and  Burmah  as  well,  the 
Yankee,  with  his  mother  wit  and 
ready  inventiveness,  is  always  in 
evidence. 

We  have  space  in  this  article  to  visit 
but  one  more  of  these  fields.  As  the 
great  peninsula  narrows  down  rapidly 
to  its  V-shaped  point  at  Tuticorim,  we 
find  toward  the  southern  extremity  a 
large  city  of  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  named  Madura.  For 
many  centuries  this  city  has  been  fa- 
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industrial  school  may  be  perpetuated 
for  many  generations  to  come. 

Industrial  schools  have  been  started 
in  many  other  parts  of  India,  and  in 
the  missions  of  various  denominations, 
a  notable  one  being  found  in  Ahmed- 
nagar.  Not  only  in  the  Marathi  and 
Madura  missions  of  the  American 
Board,  but  among  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  Punjab  and  the  northwest 
provinces,  in  the  Telugu  country 
which  the  Baptists  have  chosen  for 
their  field,  in  the  strong  Arcot  mission 
of   the   Dutch    Reformed   Church,   in 


mous  for  possessing  the  most  exten- 
sive and  magnificent  of  the  Hindu 
temples.  It  covers  thirteen  acres  of 
ground,  and  the  massive  gateway 
towers,  the  marvelous  carving  which 
decorates  them  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  mysterious  hall  of  a  thousand 
stone  pillars,  the  hideous  bulls,  the 
gorgeous  idols  of  gold  and  silver  with 
eyes  of  emerald  and  ruby,  impress 
themselves  upon  one's  memory  per- 
haps more  than  the  accessories  of  any 
temple  in  the  world.  But  the  Puritan 
has  been  in   Madura,  as  well  as  the 
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Brahmin,  and  there  are  schools  and  hos- 
pitals that  merit  the  attention  of  the 
traveler  quite  as  much  as  the  vast  tem- 
ple and  the  magnificent  palace  with 
which  the  guide  books  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. I  have  not  room  to  describe 
how  the  influence  of  New  England 
is  felt  throughout  all  that  collectorate ; 
how  the  civil  authorities  and  the  edu- 
cators, the  reformers,  whether  Brah- 
min or  Christian,  and  all  who  have  the 
real  good  of  their  country  at  heart 
recognize  and  rejoice  in  the  influence 
of  New  England  in  Southern  India. 
Let  us  go  together  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  ancient  city.  Half-naked  men 
and  women  clad  in 
scanty  but  gor- 
geous cloths,  which 
for  variety  of  color 
outdo  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  or  Jo- 
seph's variegated 
coat,  swarm  on 
every  side.  Wholly 
naked  children  fill 
the  roadway  from 
curb  to  curb  and  so 
obstruct  our  car- 
riage that  a  sets  or 
footman  has  to  run 
before  us  to  clear 
the  way  and  make 
a  passage  possible. 


On  either  side  are  bazaars  or  booths, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  strange  Ori- 
ental fabrics,  groceries,  sweetmeats, 
hardware,  every  imaginable  thing  that 
can  be  bought  or  sold.  A  babel  of 
strange  tongues  salutes  our  ears  as 
we  seem  to  be  driving  through  a  con- 
tinuous Vanity  Fair,  until  with  little 
warning  we  turn  into  the  gateway  of 
the  mission  compound,  and  there,  in 
the  midst  of  this  ancient  city,  within  a 
stone's  throw,  as  it  seems,  of  the  mag- 
nificent dominating  temple  towers,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  very  heart  of  New- 
England.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
banana  trees  and  cocoanut  palms  and 
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date  trees  and  custard  apples  in  the 
compounds,  which  are  strangers  to 
our  unfamiliar  eyes,  but  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  reminded  that  a  tropic 
sun  shines  above  us  and  the  fronds  of 
tropic  trees  wave  over  our  heads,  we 
feel  strangely  at  home,  for  here  is  New 
England  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  the 
indications  of  Yankee  industry  and 
painstaking  toil  are  everywhere.  We 
see  these  indications  in  the  low,  wide- 
spreading  bungalows  of  the  mission- 
aries, in  their  attractive  and  homelike 
sitting-rooms,  in  the  great  white 
church  that  stands  across  the  street 
from  the  mission  compound,  in  the  ad- 
mirable boarding  school  for  girls,  to 
which  we  are  soon  conducted,  in  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  for  women 
that  would  do  credit  to  any 
New  England  town,  and 
especially  in  the  great  hos- 
pital for  men  which  is  now 
nearing  completion  and 
which  stands  but  a  few 
steps  from  the  row  of  mis- 
sionary bungalows. 

This  building  of  Orien- 
tal architecture,  to  corre- 
spond as  is  most  fitting 
with  its  setting  in  the 
heart  of  an  Oriental  city, 
is  an  admirable  example  of 
American  enterprise  and 
devotion,  splendidly  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  thoroughly 
and     completely     fitted     in 


every  department  for  the 
relief  of  pain  and  the 
saving  of  life  and  for 
the  most  delicate  surgical 
operations.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  the  many  gifts 
which  America  has  made 
to  India;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  though  essentially 
an  American  gift,  not  a 
penny  of  American  money 
went  into  the  erection  of 
this  great  building.  It 
cost  forty  thousand  ru- 
pees, every  pice  of  which 
was  contributed  by  the 
natives  of  Madura  and 
vicinity  —  "few  of  them  Christians," 
as  one  has  said,  "and  most  of 
them  enthusiastic  heathen."  Several 
zemindars  and  rajahs  contributed 
one-fourth  of  the  amount,  and  the 
great  caste  of  chetties,  or  money 
lenders,  furnished  the  remainder. 
Moreover,  some  of  these  contributions 
actually  came  from  the  temple  treasury. 
With  the  full  consent  of  the  temple 
authorities  and  the  donors  of  the  gifts, 
the  money  was  used  for  the  erection  of 
this  Christian  hospital,  under  the  full 
control  and  management  of  an  ardent 
Christian  medical  missionary,  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion  would  be  preached  daily 
to  the  hundreds  of  non-Christian  Hin- 
dus   who    would    swarm    within    its 
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doors.  The  total  number  of  patients 
treated  in  one  year  in  these  two  Chris- 
tian hospitals  was  more  than  forty- 
seven  thousand,  and  Doctor  Van 
Allen,  to  whose  untiring  enterprise 
and  zeal  this  men's  hospital  is  due,  is 
esteemed  not  only  as  a  beloved  phy- 
sician but  as  a  friend  honored  and  re- 
spected by  all  the  natives  of  this 
stronghold  of  the  Hindu  religion.  In 
this  same  warm  regard  are  held  the 
other  missionaries  of  the  station. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  by 
the  score  to  show  how  permanent  and 
deep  an  impression  has  been  made  by 
the  New  Englander  in  India.  Time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  of  many  and 
many  another  New  England  mission- 
ary, whose  ingenuity,  thrift,  persever- 
ance and  tact  are  doing  much  to  re- 
deem and  transform  India.    Hospitals,' 


schools,  dispensaries,  churches,  and, 
above  all,  homes  have  been  built  by 
them,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
amenities  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  have  been  taken 
by  these  men  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
this  greatest  appanage  of  the  Queen's 
domain.  Hundreds  of  them  are  to- 
day at  work,  making  that  continent  a 
better  place  to  live  in  and  bringing 
something  of  sweetness  and  light  to 
the  bitterness  of  life  in  that  dark  land. 
For  high  heroism,  for  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  great  principles,  for  courage  to 
meet  and  overcome  obstacles,  for  the 
truest  chivalry  of  the  day,  we  must 
look  to  the  missionaries  in  the  foreign 
field;  and  to  this  heroism,  devotion, 
courage  and  chivalry  New  Englanders 
may  well  rejoice  that  their  country- 
men have  contributed  their  full  share. 


NORTON,  IWS9tt3III8BriS. 

BY  GEORGE  H.HUBBARD. 


THE  best 
m  o  n  u  - 
ment  to 
the  dead  is  a 
permanent 
benefaction 
to  the  living". 
Shafts  of  mar- 
ble or  piles  of 


testify  in  a 
mute  fashion 
to  the  love  of 
some  mourning  heart;  but  they  can- 
not long  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  lost  one  from  decay.  A  bene- 
faction bespeaks  with  at  least  equal 
clearness  the  affection  of  the  be- 
reaved and  at  the  same  time  it 
keeps  the  memory  of  the  dead  ever 
fresh  in  the  gratitude  of  other  hearts 
to  whom  sanctified  grief  has  become 
a  channel  of  blessing.  Would  that 
every  costly  but  useless  mausoleum 
might  be  transformed  into  some  insti- 
tution that  should  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  living  men  and  women,  that 
so  the  dead  might  live  in  the  minds 
and  lives  of  those  who  have  been 
made  happier  or  better  by  their 
memory.  A  church,  a  public  library, 
a  school,  an  institute,  a  home  for  some 
unfortunate  class  of  society,  is  a  trib- 
ute that  not  embalms  the  dead  body, 
but  embodies  the  living  spirit,  that  it 
may  continue  to  speak  and  work  for 
the  good  of  men.  Were  not  such 
memorials  unspeakably  more  signifi- 
cant and  Christian  than  the  barbaric 
uselessness  of  the  pyramids  or  the 
Taj  Mahal? 

In  the  year  1834  there  died  in  Bos- 
ton a  young  woman,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Woodbridge    Strong.      Only    a    few 


years  before  she  had  come  to  the  city 
as  a  bride  from  her  childhood's  home 
in  Norton,  Mass.  She  was  an  only 
daughter,  and  her  early  death  brought 
profoundest  grief  to  her  aged  father, 
Judge  Laban  Wheaton.  The  thought 
at  once  suggested  itself  to  erect  a 
monument  to  her  memory.  It  was 
the  only  solace  that  now  remained 
to  the  broken-hearted  parent.  The 
first  impulse  of  affection  would  have 
expressed  itself  in  sculptured  marble, 
the  most  beautiful  and  costly  that  the 
times  and  circumstances  could  afford. 
But  one  who  stood  near  him  and 
shared  his  grief,  said,  "Why  not  make 
it  a  living  monument?  Why  not  es- 
tablish in  this  little  village  a  school 
where  other  daughters  shall  grow  to 
a  worthy  and  beautiful  Christian 
womanhood?"  The  question  fell  into 
his  heart  like  a  seed.  Watered  with 
the  dews  of  sorrowing  love,  it  quickly 
sprang  up.  Judge  Wheaton  was  a 
man  of  decision  and  energy.  His 
purpose   once   formed,  there  was  no 
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delay  in  execution.  So  rapidly  were 
his  plans  matured  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  ere  the  fruit  appeared.  Thir- 
teen months  after  the  daughter  was 
laid  away  a  number  of  young  ladies 
were  assembled  with  their  teachers  in 
a  plain  but  comfortable  building, 
which  was  the  earliest  embodiment 
of  Wheaton  Seminary.  To  -  the 
trustees,  assembled  in  the  homestead 
across  the  street,  Judge  Wheaton  said 
with  quivering  lip,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  newly-completed  building,  "I  had 
a  beloved  daughter.     There  is  a  part 


ering  that  met  in  the  small  school- 
room on  that  April  morning  in  1835. 
There  was  Miss  Eunice  Caldwell,  who 
had  consented  to  serve  as  temporary 
principal  till  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary should  be  completed  and  call  her 
to  the  work  to  which  she  had  already 
promised  her  service.  There,  too, 
was  Mary  Lyon,  busy  enough,  as  one 
might  imagine,  planning  and  working 
and  raising  money  for  the  establish- 
ment of  that  great  school  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley  to  which  her  life  had 
been  consecrated  with  true  mission- 
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of  her  inheritance;  I  know  not  how 
much  more  it  may  be."  The  story 
of  the  school's  origin  has  been  simply 
and  touchingly  told  by  one  who  was 
for  some  time  a  teacher  at  Wheaton,  * 
in  a  poem  read  at  the  dedication  of  a 
new  building  in  1856. 

About  the  first  school  building 
everything  was  new  and  primitive. 
There  was  as  yet  no  hint  of  lawn,  and 
trees  and  shrubbery,  that  are  so  fa- 
miliar to  recent  pupils  and  that  lend 
so  much  of  beauty  and  of  pleasure  to 
the  Wheaton  of  the  present  time. 
That  was,  however,  a  significant  gath- 

*Mary  E.  Blair. 


ary  spirit,  yet  finding  time  to  advise 
and  assist  in  founding  the  sister  insti- 
tution in  Norton,  and  generously 
lending  her  friend  and  helper,  Miss 
Caldwell,  to  set  the  school  firmly  on 
its  feet.  Such  a  noble  example  of  un- 
selfishness and  breadth  of  mind  and 
sympathy,  added  to  the  earnest,  en- 
thusiastic spirit  of  Miss  Lyon,  could 
not  fail  to  make  its  impression  upon 
all  the  pupils  gathered  there  and  also 
upon  the  life  and  character  of  the  in- 
stitution through  all  succeeding  years. 
Mary  Lyon  was  the  first  to  suggest 
the  need  of  a  boarding-house  for  the 
pupils;  and  it  was  her  energy  and  per- 
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sistence  that  secured  the  realization 
of  her  idea.  At  first  the  pupils 
boarded  with  families  in  town,  many 
of  them  being-  accommodated  in  the 
spacious  residence  of  Judge  Wheaton, 
since  known  as  the  Mansion  House. 
This  arrangement  did  not  satisfy  the 
progressive  notions  of  Miss  Lyon; 
and,  as  her  friend,  Miss  Caldwell, 
said,  "She  fairly  talked  the  boarding- 
house  into  being."  It  was  completed 
during  the  second  year  of  the  semi- 
nary's existence,  and  has  become  a 
permanent  and  important  part  of  the 
life  of  the  institution.  When  the 
building  for  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary at  South  Hadley  was  completed 
in  1836,  Miss  Lyon  necessarily  dis- 
continued her  visits  to  Wheaton,  as 
her  own  school  required  all  her  ener- 
gies. Miss  Caldwell  also  resigned  her 
position,  according  to  promise,  and 
not  a  few  Wheaton  pupils  went  with 
their  teacher  to  the  new  school.  The 
relation  of  the  two  schools  was  thus 
very  intimate  at  the  first.  Not  only 
did  Wheaton  send  a  number  of  her 
best  pupils  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
first  class  at  Mount  Holyoke,  but  the 
girls  at  Wheaton,  inspired  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Miss  Lyon,  contributed 
between  two  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars towards  the  furnishing  of  the  sis- 
ter seminary.  Since  that  time  the  two 
schools  have  been  wholly  independ- 
ent of  one  another.     True,  there  has 


always  been  a  marked  simi- 
larity in  one  point,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  common 
influence  of  Miss  Lyon 
at  the  beginning.  Like 
Mount  Holyoke,  Wheaton 
Seminary  has  maintained 
through  all  her  history  a 
strong  religious  and  mis- 
sionary spirit.  Many  pu- 
pils have  gone  forth  from 
her  halls  to  mission  fields, 
both  home  and  foreign. 
But  the  development  of  the 
institutional  life  of  the 
schools  has  been  along  di- 
vergent lines.  They  oc- 
cupy distinct  positions  in 
the  educational  field,  and  represent 
independent  ideals  and  purposes. 
The  domestic  arrangements  charac- 
teristic of  Mount  Holyoke  were  never 
introduced  at  Wheaton;  nor  have 
the  directors  of  the  latter  institution 
ever  sought  to  increase  the  number 
of  pupils  beyond  a  certain  clearly 
defined  limit.  The  distinctive  aim 
of  Wheaton  Seminary  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  To  com- 
bine with  a  high  and  progressive 
standard  of  scholarship  the  privileges 
of  family  life  and  a  refined  home 
influence. 

The  life  at  Wheaton  makes  possible 
a  degree  of  personal  contact  between 
teacher  and  pupil  and  the  exercise  of 
a  moral  influence  that  is   impossible 
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in  a  larger  school.  The  pupils  and 
teachers  live  together  under  one  roof; 
they  meet  at  the  common  family 
table;  they  assemble  for  family  devo- 
tions morning  and  evening;  they 
share  with  one  another  the  pleasure 
of  many  a  delightful  excursion  to 
neighboring  cities  or  places  of 
historic  interest;  and  so  in  num-. 
berless  ways  there  are  found  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  that 
personal  influence  which  is  invalu- 


Olivia  Shaw,  of  the  class  of  1844, 
is  well  known  as  the  "Faith  Lati- 
mer" of  the  Sunday  School  Times. 
Miss  Almira  Hayward,  of  1853,  for 
many  years  had  charge  of  the  Cam- 
bridge  public  library,  and  published 


able  in  the  devel- 
opment of  youthful 
character  and  which 
can  never  be  obtained 
in  the  mere  contact 
of  the  lecture  room 
and  social  gathering. 
The  number  of 
Wheat  on  graduates 
who  have  made  a  name 
for  themselves  in  literary  circles 
is  by  no  means  small.  A  well 
known  writer  and  editor  in  Bos- 
ton once  said  to  a  principal  of 
the  school:  "I  always  like  to  re- 
ceive contributions  from  your  pu- 
pils; they  write  good  English."  Lydia 
Folger,  afterwards  Mrs.  L.  N.  Fow- 
ler, an  early  pupil  of  Wheaton,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can women  to  take  a  complete  medi- 
cal course.  After  studying  in  Paris, 
she  practised  very  successfully  in 
London,    and    wrote    several    books. 


A   PARLOR. 

"A  Birthday  Book  of  the  Poets"  and 
"Rhymes  for  Holiday  Times."  The 
names  of  Miss  Susan  Hayes  Ward 
of  the  Independent,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Thompson,  author  of  "Beaten  Paths," 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Paine,  writer  of 
"Song  Birds  of  New  England,"  Mrs. 
Kate  Upson  Clark,  Mrs.  Caroline  S. 
Creevey,  and  Miss  Emily  Huntington, 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Johnson  Sherman 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Estelle  M.  Hatch  Mer- 
rill of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln 
of  Boston,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Norcross, 
of  Paris,  France,  are  all  of  them  well 
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known.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
pupils  of  Wheaton  who  are  contrib- 
uting their  part  to  the  most  helpful 
type  of  modern  literature. 

Among  those  who  have  been  teach- 
ers at  the  seminary,  two  names  call  for 
special  mention.  One  was  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Cragin.  She  taught 
mathematics  from  1851  to  1858,  and 
was  an  enthusiast  in  her  subject. 
What  was  better  still,  she  aroused  a 
similar  enthusiasm  in  her  pupils;  so 


people  as  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
and  meeting  her.  Miss  Larcom  has 
thus  characteristically  expressed  the 
parting  word  of  Wheaton  Seminary 
to  her  daughters : 

"I    strove    to    prepare    you,    mind,    heart, 

hands  and  feet, 
For  action,  for  service,  for  ministries  sweet, 
In    the    vistas    of    being    that    stretch    on 

beyond 
Your  vision  and  mine,  where  one  glorious 

bond 
Links  the  earth  to  the  heavens.     I  would 
have  you  outgrow 


i 

•• 

The    beginnings    of 

wisdom    I   taught 
you  to  know. 
The     brook     to     a 

river  must  broad- 

'■   . 

en  apace; 
The    foot-path    lead 
out    into    infinite 

that  the  interest 
in  m  a  t  h  e  m  a  t  i  c  a 
studies  was  for  a 
time  one  of  the 
marked  characteris- 
tics of  the  school. 
A  prominent  edu- 
cator, writing  of 
Miss  Cragin  after 
her  death, said:  ''She 
was  a  woman  who 
came  as  near  the 
ideal  of  a  true  teacher,  everything 
considered,  as  any  that  we  have  ever 
known."  To  this  day  her  name  is  per- 
petuated by  a  beautiful  woodland  path 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  known 
as  "Miss  Cragin's  Walk." 

The  other  teacher  was  Lucy  Lar- 
com, so  well  known  through  her  poet- 
ical writings.  To  the  time  of  her 
death  she  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
seminary,  and  her  frequent  visits  and 
lectures  were  always  occasions  of  gen- 
uine delight  to  the  girls  as  well  as  to 
the  teachers  and  such  of  the  towns- 
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And  who   can  foretell  what  new  wonders 

await, 
When  Time  shall  swing  backward  Eternity's 
gate?" 

Sixty-three  years  have  wrought 
considerable  changes  in  the  school. 
The  aged  founder  lived  to  see  his 
work  grow  and  prosper.  For  ten 
years  he  watched  over  the  interests 
of  the  institution,  his  venerable  form 
moving  picturesquely  through  the 
group  of  pupils  and  teachers  from 
time  to  time.  By  one  who  knew  him 
he    has    been   thus    described:      "His 
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massive  head  crowned  a  frame  that 
marked   him   as    one   born    to    com- 
mand; but  his  genial  bearing-  toward 
teachers  and  pupils  drew 
them  to  him  in  reverent 
trustfulness,  nor  could  the 
least  thoughtful  go  from  a 
brief  interview  with   him 
without   being  impressed 
with  the   wisdom,  benig- 
nity, and  benevolence  of 
their  friend  and  benefac- 
tor."     His     memory     is 
worthy  of  being  perpetu- 
ated with  that  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph   Emerson,  of  By- 
field,   as   one    of   the   few 
men   of   his    time    who   felt    the    im- 
portance    of     higher     education     for 
women.    In  the  year  1845,  f°r  tne  last 
time,    Judge    Wheaton,    then    in    his 
ninety-second    year,    with    his     own 
trembling  hands  gave  the  graduates 
their  diplomas  and  spoke  a  few  words 
by  way  of  parting  counsel  as  they  went 
out  from  their  school  life  to  the  larger 
life  of  the  world. 

The  institution  which  was  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  father  was  fostered 
with  equal  care  by  the  son,  Laban  M. 
Wheaton.  Under  his  supervision 
new  buildings  were  erected  and  other 
improvements  made;  and  when, 
twenty  years  later,  he  too  passed 
away,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza  B. 
Wheaton,  continued  the  good  work. 
Every  pupil  of  to-day  learns  to  love 


LUCY   LARCOM 


and  reverence  the  kindly  woman  who, 
from  her  quiet  mansion  across  the 
way,  manifests  a  friendly  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  seminary.  Al- 
though in  her  eighty-ninth  year,  she 
retains  her  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
unimpaired;  and  her  benevolent  spirit 
prompts  ever  new  and  generous  gifts 
that  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  school. 
While  her  chief  interest  is  naturally 
centered  in  the  institution  which  has 
fallen  to  her  special  care,  the  village 
in  which  she  lives  has  shared  her 
bounty,  and  will  ever  hold  her  in 
grateful  remembrance.  Not  many 
years  ago  she  asked  the  privilege  of 
repairing  the  Congregational  church, 
which  is  attended  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  seminary.  When  the 
repairs  were  completed, 
the  building  was  trans- 
formed from  an  old-fash- 
ioned edifice  without  form 
or  comeliness  to  a  modern 
structure  of  beauty  and 
taste,  finished  in  Califor- 
nia redwood.  At  an- 
other time  she  built  and 
presented  to  the  town  a 
public  library  building, 
which  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  main  street  of  the 
village,  fronting  the  Com- 
mon, and  is  an  object  of  pride  to  every 
citizen. 

Were  one  of  the  first  pupils  to  re- 
turn to  Wheaton  at  the  present  time, 
she  would  scarcely  recognize  the  in- 
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stitution  in  its  modern  form,  so  many 
and  so  great  have  been  the  improve- 
ments during  the  passing  years. 
Where  at  first  stood  one  small  and 
plain  building,  in  an  equally  plain 
yard,  is  now  a  group  of  large  and  i 
commodious  structures  surrounded 
with  trees  and  shrubbery,  green 
lawns  and  shady  walks,  with  many 
a  delightful  nook  for  out-door  study 
during  the  warm  days  of  spring  and 


eminence,  is  the  observatory  with  its 
telescope  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
practical  study  of  astronomy. 

Outside    the    grounds     are    many 
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fall.  Most  conspicuous  of  the  group 
is  Seminary  Hall,  a  fine  building  con- 
taining recitation  rooms,  cabinets, 
laboratory,  studio,  library  and  gym- 
nasium. Here,  too,  is  a  large  hall 
where  the  pupils  gather  for  morning- 
prayers  and  where  are  held  many  lec- 
tures and  concerts.  Only  a  few  steps 
from  Seminary  Hall  is  the  Home, 
where  the  boarding  pupils  live.  In 
the  architecture  of  this 
building,  which  bespeaks 
various  additions,  one  may 
see  evidences  of  expansion 
to  meet  growing  needs. 
In  its  present  form  it  af- 
fords suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  about  seventy-five 
students,  besides  the  teach- 
ers who  live  with  the  pupils 
and  exercise  a  friendly 
watch  over  them.  Not  far 
from  the  two  main  build- 
ings is  the  bowling  alley; 
and  a  little  farther,  on  an 


spots  that  have  be- 
come closely  asso- 
ciated with  the 
seminary  life,  and 
that  are  eagerly 
s  ou  g  h  t  by  new 
students  and  fond- 
ly remembered  by 
old  ones.  There 
are  the  Seminary 
Woods,  beginning  at  a  remote  part  of 
the  seminary  grounds  and  stretching 
away  to  an  unknown  distance  south- 
ward. How  many  quiet  hours  have 
been  passed  in  their  cool  shade!  For 
longer  rambles  there  is  the  Triangle 
in  the  Neck  Woods,  the  Willow 
Road,  Saxifrage  Ledge,  the  Old  Saw 
Mill  and  Cathedral  Woods.  Some 
one    of    these    familiar   landmarks    is 
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sure  to  be  sighted  in  the  daily  tramp 
that  every  pupil  of  the  seminary  is 
expected  to  take.  And  there  are 
occasional  pilgrimages  to  places 
more  remote.  Winneconnet  Lake, 
King  Philip's  Cave,  the  Copper 
Works,  the  Furnace  and  Wood- 
ward Spring  receive  many  a  visit 
from  the  more  robust  walkers. 

This  out-door  life  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  seminary  course,  for 
the  location  is  one  of  the  best  in 
point  of  healthfulness  in  the  state. 
Besides    the    walking    or    bicycle 
riding  that  is  practised  every  after- 
noon   when    the    weather    will    per- 
mit,   there    are    frequent    excursions 
in    the    fields    and     woods    with     a 
teacher,     to     study     the     birds     and 
flowers  in  their  native  haunts.     The 
healthful   influence  of  air  and   exer- 
cise, combined  with  the  regular  hours 
and  wholesome  food  of  the  seminary 
home,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
faces   of    the    girls,    many   of    whom 
gain  perceptibly  in  color  and  carriage 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  the  term. 

For  such  nature  study  the  town  of 
Norton  affords  exceptionally  good 
opportunities.  Although  so  near  Bos- 
ton that  it  can  be  reached  in  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  with  Provi- 
dence only  eighteen  miles  to  the 
southwest,  Taunton  six  miles 
southward,  and  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford  within  a  thirty 
mile  radius,  it  has  retained  to 
an  unusual  degree  the  quiet  and 
retirement  of  early  days.  Song 
birds  of  every  de- 
scription may  be 
found  within  its 
leafy  groves.  The 
scarlet  tanager 
and  the  grosbeak, 
the  bluebird  and 
crimson  linnet, 
not  to  speak  of 
the  more  com- 
mon robin,  spar- 
row and  wood- 
pecker, all  build 
their  nests  under 
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the  very  eyes  of  the  girls  amid 
the  shrubbery  of  the  lawn.  "In 
many  directions,"  says  Lucy  Lar- 
com,  "the  past  of  a  Norton  girl 
glows  with  picturesque  reminiscences. 
To  speak  of  it  brings  up  visions  of 
meadows  illumed  with  rose-purple 
arethusas — how  abundantly  they 
used  to  grow!  —  or  of  brook  borders 
softened  with  the  twilight  blue  of 
fringed  gentians;  recollections,  too, 
of  happy  excursions,  teacher  and 
scholar  together,  in  search  of  the  first 
white  announcement  of  spring  on 
Saxifrage  Ledge,  or  the  first  shivering 
violet  near  the  waterfall  at  the  de- 
serted mill."  And  when  these  excur- 
sions are  taken  in  company  with  some 
enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  like 
John  Burroughs,  as  occasion- 
ally they  are,  the  pleasure  of 
them  is  greatly  enhanced.  One 
of  the  special  treats  of  the 
course  is  the  periodical  visit  of 
Professor  Young  of  Princeton 
for  the  astro- 
nomical lectures, 
to  which  are  al- 
ways added  fa- 
miliar talks  on 
other  practical 
topics. 

Very  near  to 
nature's  heart  is 
Old  Wheaton; 
yet  she  is  by  no 
means  shut  out 
of  the  great 
world,  nor  cut  off 


no 
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from  the  privileges  of  the  larger  cities. 
The  town  of  Norton  boasts  of  five  rail- 
way stations,  Norton,  Crane's,  Norton 
Furnace,  Barrowsville  and  Chartley, 
all  within  a  radius  of  three  miles  from 
the  seminary.  Plans  have  also  been 
perfected  for  the  electric  road  that 
will  run  its  cars  to  and  from  Mans- 
field, Taunton  and  Attleboro.  The 
pupils  often  visit  the  neighboring 
towns  and  cities,  especially  Boston, 
with  their  teachers,  to  attend  lectures 
or  to  study  paintings,  sculpture  and 
other  works  of  art.  The  symphony 
concerts,  art  collections  and  museums 
of  the  metropolis  are  enjoyed  by 
them.  Better  still,  specialists  in  va- 
rious lines  make  frequent  visits  to  the 
school,  supplementing  inthebest  man- 
ner the  work  of  the  regular  teachers. 

The  seminary  has 
been  fortunate  in 
its  principals  and 
teachers.  During 
the  first  sixteen 
years  of  its  exist- 
ence the  school  had 
five  different  prin- 
cipals; but  in  the 
year  1850  Mrs. 
Caroline  Metcalf 
became  principal 
and  held  the  posi- 
tion for  twenty-six 
years.  Mrs.  Met- 
calf was  a  woman 
of  strong  individu- 


ality, which  could 
not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impress  upon 
the  school.  She 
was  a  woman  of  re- 
markable executive 
ability,  and  during 
her  administration 
the  number  of  pu- 
pils greatly  in- 
creased and  the 
course  of  study  was 
broadened  and  sys- 
tematized.     Her 

_^ ... aim  was  to  secure 

teachers  thorough- 
ly fitted  for  their 
special  work  and  then  to  leave  them  to 
pursue  their  own  methods.  To  this 
day  her  sayings  are  often  quoted  and 
anecdotes  of  her  vigorous  method  of 
dealing  with  difficulties  are  related. 
Her  memory  is  held  in  much  the  same 
regard  at  Wheaton  as  is  that  of  Mary 
Lyon  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

After  Mrs.  Metcalf's  resignation 
came  one  or  two  short  administra- 
tions, till  Miss  A.  E.  Stanton  was 
chosen  principal  in  1880.  She  had  al- 
ready been  connected  with  the  semi- 
nary as  teacher  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
new  position  to  which  she  was  called. 
Entering  upon  her  work  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  Wheaton  ideals  and 
understanding  fully  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  the  institution,  she  car- 
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ried  on  its  work  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully for  sixteen  years.  Her  unaf- 
fected dignity  and  grace  of  manner, 
combined  with  genuine  kindliness  of 
spirit,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
host  of  young  ladies  who  have  gone 
forth  during  those  years  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  hers  to  guide 
the  seminary  through  a  difficult  pe- 
riod of  its  existence,  when  years  of 
financial  depression  and  the  rapid  up- 
springing  of  numberless 
other  institutions  of  dif- 
ferent grades  made  large 
draughts  upon  the  con- 
stituency  of  the  older 
schools.  When,  therefore, 
she  resigned  her  task  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
year  of  her  principalship 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  her 
service  in  the  school,  many 
expressions  of  regret  came 
pouring  in  from  alumnae 
and  friends;  yet  all  felt 
that     she     had     richly 


possessed  of  many  qualities  which  pe- 
culiarly fit  him  for  his  new  position. 
To  a  thorough  education  acquired  in 
college  and  theological  seminary  is 
added  the  cultivation  derived  from 
foreign  travel.  Progressive  in  spirit, 
exceedingly  tactful  in  manner,  he  is 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  in  all  his 
ideals  and  methods.  With  a  modest 
and  quiet  demeanor  he  combines  such 
firmness  and   persistence   of  purpose 
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earned  the  rest  which  she  sought. 
After  much  thought  and  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation,  the  trustees  of 
the  seminary  decided  upon  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  management  of  the 
school.  Hitherto  it  had  always  been 
under  the  charge  of  a  woman,  with 
the  title  of  Principal.  Now  a  man  was 
chosen,  to  be  known  as  the  President 
of  the  seminary.  The  choice  fell  on 
the  Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  then  pastor 
of  the  Broadway  Congregational 
church    of    Taunton.      Mr.    Cole    is 
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that  he  seldom  fails  to  se- 
cure the  fulfilment  of  his 
plans;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  wins  the  confi- 
dence of  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  him,  whether 
young  or  old.  As  a  pas- 
tor and  preacher  he  has 
been  successful  and  popu- 
lar; and  the  city  of  Taun- 
ton has  lost  in  his  depart- 
ure one  who  has  been 
recognized  as  an  increas- 
ingly influential  citizen.  In  the  special 
work  of  the  teacher  he  has  had  wide 
and  successful  experience;  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  Wheaton  Seminary  as. 
one  of  its  trustees,  so  that  he  has  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  its  ideals  and  needs.  The 
presence  also  of  Mrs.  Cole  in  the 
Seminary  Home,  her  attractive  per- 
sonality, her  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment, will  exert  their  influence  upon 
the   young  ladies   who  will  come  in- 
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daily  contact  with  her.  The  warm 
home  feeling  which  has  always  char- 
acterized the  seminary,  and  which  has 
infused  into  every  pupil  a  spirit  of  filial 
loyalty,  will  hereafter  be  felt  more 
strongly  than  ever.  The  new  depart- 
ure in  the  form  of  administration  im- 
plies some  changes  in  policy  and  plan; 
but,  under  whatever  form  and  name, 
the  institution  will  be  true  to  its  origi- 
nal purpose  and  will  maintain  all  its 
old  associations  and  traditions.  En- 
largements and  improvements  in 
equipment  may  be  expected;  but  the 
fidelity  of  the  in- 
coming adminis- 
tration to  Wheaton 
ideals  is  indicated 
by  the  following 
sentences  from 
President  Cole's 
inaugural  address: 
"Magnitude  and 
magnificence  of 
material  equip- 
ment do  not  con- 
stitute the  most 
important  factors 
in  educational 
work.  The  great 
university  is  an  ab- 
solute  necessity; 
the  large  college, 
too,  has  its  own 
place;     what     the 


small  institution 
has  to  offer  is  not 
something  in- 
ferior, but  some- 
thing different; 
certainly  it  may 
be  said  that  its 
product  is  hand- 
picked  and  hand- 
packed,  or,  to 
change  the  figure, 
it  is  hand-made. 
The  great  thing  is 
to  get  your  pupils 
actually  to  drink 
of  knowledge,  of 
truth,  of  beauty, 
of  righteousness, 
and  so  create  in 
them  a  thirst  for  the  best  things. 
When  this  happens,  no  matter  where 
it  happens,  the  whole  world  from 
that  moment  becomes  their  univer- 
sity; they  absorb  from  it  through 
every  pore  —  and  they  shall  be  filled." 
Most  of  the  monuments  in  our 
cemeteries  are  going  to  decay;  from 
many  a  stone  not  half  a  century  old 
the  inscription  is  being  rapidly  ef- 
faced, and  even  those  that  are  most 
carefully  preserved  are  read  by  few. 
But  the  monument  that  Judge 
Wheaton    erected    to    his    daughter 
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sixty  years  ago  grows  daily  more 
beautiful  and  significant.  Every  year 
a  fresh  band  of  youthful  pilgrims 
coming  to  the  shrine  reads  its  mean- 
ing and  goes  forth  to  tell  its  story  to 
the  generation  following;  and  thus 
year  after  year  she,  being  dead,  yet 
speaks  words  of  inspiration  and  bless- 
ing to  youthful  minds,  and  her  per- 
petuated life  becomes  a  source  of 
helpful  influence  to  many  hearts. 

Years  ago  Miss  Caldwell's  suc- 
cessor to  the  principalship  of 
Wheaton,  Miss  Eliza  R.  Knight,  de- 
signed a  seal  for  the  seminary.  On  it 
is  engraved  a  fountain  with  the 
legend:  "Who  drinks  will  thirst  for 
more."  To-day  the  designer,  now 
Mrs.  Beane,  a  lady  of  more  than 
eighty  years,  may  look  out  from  the 
window  of  her  home  in  the  hospitable 
Wheaton  mansion  and  see,  through 
the  shrubbery,  the  white  figure  of 
Hebe  at  the  fountain,  holding  out  her 
cup  to  all  who  enter  the  seminary 
grounds,  thus  mutely  repeating  the 
thought  expressed  on  the  seal;  and 
as  the  years  pass  by  an  ever-increas- 
ing company  of  maidens  comes  to 
the  fountain  to  drink  for  a  few  joyous 
years  and  then  become  willing  mes- 
sengers to  carry  the  spirit  of  aspira- 
tion, the  blessed  thirst  for  knowledge, 
to  countless  homes  and  communities. 
Already  the  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion may  be  found  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  in  other  lands 
and  in  numberless  mission  fields. 
Young  girls  are  coming  every  year 
from  distant  parts  of  the  land  to  study 
in  the  dear  old  school  where  their 
mothers  studied  years  ago.  And  so 
as  the  school  enters  upon  a  new  era 
in  her  history  many  eyes  are  watch- 
ing her  with  eager  and  loving  interest, 
and  many  hearts  widely  scattered  join 
in  hearty  and  loyal  response  to  Mrs. 
Kate  Upson  Clark's  hymn  to  Old 
Wheaton : 

"Amid  sunny  meadows, 
Where  tremulous  shadows 
Chase  ever  the  glowing  day; 
Where  forests  enchanted, 
By  dream-fairies  haunted, 
Wave  beckoning  boughs  alway; 


There,   honored  and   cherished   in   beauty 

serene, 
Thou    reignest    forever,    our     well-belov'd 

queen. 

Thy  daughters  true  hearted, 

Though  far  from  thee  parted, 

Thy  memory  ever  adore. 

With  full  heart  we  praise  thee, 

And  gladly  we  raise  thee 

A  song,  Alma  Mater,  once  more, 
While  blue-birds  are  singing  thro'  all  thj 

bright  bowers, 
And  all   thy   dim  woodlands   are  fragrant 

with  flowers." 

If  the  seminary  is  to  many  the 
object  of  chief  interest  in  Norton, 
the  town  itself  is  not  without  interest, 
both  historical  and  present.  It  has 
many  claims  to  recognition  as  one  of 
the  most  attractive  rural  towns  in  the 
state.  Its  union  of  accessibility  and 
retirement;  its  numerous  romantic 
nooks  and  beautiful  bits  of  scenery 
seldom  found  in  a  country  so  level; 
its  ponds  and  streams;  its  pleasant 
drives;  its  healthful  climate,  —  these 
and  other  features  make  it  a  pleasant 
spot  for  a  home,  and  leave  their  de- 
lightful memory  in  the  mind  of  the 
visitor. 

Winneconnet  Pond,  on  the  shores 
of  which  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town,  covering  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  and  abounding  in  fish.  King 
Philip  used  frequently  to  visit  Norton, 
especially  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pond,  for  hunting  and  fishing;  and 
King  Philip's  Cave  is  still  pointed  out 
as  the  traditional  spot  where  he  made 
his  headquarters  on  those  occasions. 

Originally  Norton  formed  a  part  of 
Taunton  "North  Purchase,"  in  com- 
mon with  Raynham,  Easton,  and 
other  towns  which  have  since  ac- 
quired a  separate  identity.  It  was 
incorporated  as  a  town  by  itself  in 
171 1.  Norton  shared  in  all  the  strug- 
gles, privations  and  triumphs  of  Old 
Colony  history.  In  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  it  was  ablaze 
with  patriotic  sentiment.  It  antici- 
pated events  by  starting  a  company 
for   Boston  on  the  very  day   of  the 
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Battle  of  Lexington,  and  nearly  two 
months  before  the  great  Declaration 
its  citizens  "voted,  if  the  Honorable 
Continental  Congress  should  think 
proper  to  declare  the  United  Colonies 
independent  of  Great  Britain,  that 
they  will  support  them  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.''  Another  item  of  his- 
torical interest  is  the  fact  that  the  keel 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  was  made  of 
oak  cut  in  the  woods  not  far  from 
Wheaton  Seminary.  One  of  the 
anchors  of  the  Constitution  was  forged 
in  Taunton,  only  seven  miles  away, 
and  was  so  heavy,  the  old  records  tell 
us,  as  to  require  ten  yoke  of  oxen  to 
drag  it  to  tide  water  on  Taunton 
river. 

Among  the  Norton  industries,  iron 
and  copper  manufactures  formerly 
held  a  large  place.  As  early  as  1695 
the  Leonards  established  a  foundry  at 
Stony  Brook,  and  in  later  times  Nor- 
ton Furnace  near  the  Taunton  line 
became  a  well-known  center  of  ac- 
tivity. The  Leonards  were  a  distin- 
guished family  in  all  this  region. 
They  claimed  descent  from  Edward 
III.,  in  two  lines,  and  "lived  in  the 
style  of  the  English  nobility."  In 
Norton  they  maintained  a  private  deer 
park  at  one  time.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  last  Lord 
Dacre,  bearing  the  name  of  Leonard, 
died,  it  was  supposed  that  Judge 
Leonard  of  Norton  might  claim  the 
title.  But  he  said  that  "he  preferred 
to  be  lord  of  acres  in  America  than 
Lord  Dacre  in  England."  It  is 
handed  down  that  King  Philip  enter- 
tained a  very  friendly  feeling  for  the 
members  of  the  Leonard  family,  be- 
cause possibly  they  allowed  him  to  get 
his  guns  repaired  at  their  iron  works 
in  Taunton. 

At  the  Copper  Works,  two  miles 
from  Norton  Center,  a  large  business 
was  done  in  making  the  copper 
sheathing  for  the  vessels  that  sailed 
from  the  ports  of  Taunton  and  New 
Bedford,  and  in  supplying  the  United 
States  government  with  blank  discs 
for  the  old  cumbersome  copper  cents. 
When  the  business  was  removed  to 


Taunton,  owing  to  better  facilities  in 
transportation  and  to  other  causes,  the 
buildings  were  allowed  to  gather 
about  themselves  the  glory  of  old 
ruins,  and  to-day  they  afford  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  sights  in  town. 

The  principal  villages  of  Norton, 
with  one  exception,  have  each  a  sepa- 
rate post-office  and  railway  station. 
The  village  of  Barrowsville  is  on  the 
branch  road  connecting  Taunton  and 
Attleborough. 

In  the  very  center  of  the  village,  at 
a  spot  where  there  is  an  excellent 
water  privilege,  lie  the  ruins  of  what 
was  once  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  thread.  Less  than  half  a  dozen 
years  ago  it  was  in  active  operation. 
But  one  night  the  factory  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  and,  the  company  own- 
ing it  being  somewhat  embarrassed 
financially,  it  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
Doubtless,  however,  so  promising  a 
site  will  soon  attract  the  capital  of 
some  new  enterprise,  and  Barrows- 
ville will  become  once  more  a  thriving 
village. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  town, 
almost  on  the  border  of  Easton,  stands 
the  mill  erected  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Newcomb  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton batting.  Though  the  mill  is  no 
longer  operated,  the  building  shows 
none  of  the  marks  of  decay,  but  is  still 
a  witness  to  the  thrift  of  its  original 
owner  and  his  descendants.  The 
entire  neighborhood  known  as  New- 
comb's  Corner  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  sections  of  the  town. 
Recognizing  his  indebtedness  to  the 
place  where  he  had  accumulated  a 
goodly  fortune,  Mr.  Newcomb  left  in 
his  will  a  sum  of  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  town  hall  at  Norton  Center. 
The  building  is  a  fitting  companion  to 
the  public  library  given  by  Mrs. 
Wheaton. 

Other  industries  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  those  referred  to,  and 
have  grown  into  the  permanent  life  of 
the  town.  That  part  of  Norton  which 
borders  on  Attleborough  was  very 
naturally  infected  with  the  fever  for  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry.    As  a  result, 
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the  village  of  Chartley,  with  its  two 
jewelry  shops,  its  chapel,  and  its 
grammar  school,  has  taken  a  long 
stride  forward.  About  midway  be- 
tween Chartley  and  the  Center  is  a 
large  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  and  paper  boxes, 
owned  by  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Sweet. 
The  two  large  factory  buildings,  with 
the  numerous  cottages  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  employees,  form 
a  growing  village.  To  supply  the 
material  for  the  wooden  boxes  manu- 
factured here  and  at  the  mill  in  East 
Norton,  not  a  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  pine  trees, 
for  which  the  soil  of  Norton  and  vicin- 
ity is  peculiarly  adapted.  A  stranger 
cannot  but  be  struck,  as  he  walks  or 
drives  about  the  town,  by  the  somewhat 
unusual  appearance  of  the  artificial  pine 
groves  in  different  parts.  They  look 
much  like  orchards,  with  the  trees  in 
regular  rows;  and  as  they  are  care- 
fully trimmed  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  one 
can  stand  in  the  road  and  look  down 
Jong,  shady  aisles  carpeted  with  pine 
needles,  while  the  sunlight  plays 
through  the  branches,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  grand  cathedral.  No 
wonder  that  the  largest  of  these 
groves  is  known  as  "The  Cathedral 
Woods." 

Half  a  mile  north  of  the  seminary, 
yet  so  secluded  by  its  position  in 
a  slight  hollow  that  the  dweller  in 
the  Center  is  scarcely  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, is  the  Talbots'  wool  scouring 
factory,  which  treats  100,000  pounds 
of  wool  per  week.  Close  to  the  same 
spot  a  new  enterprise  is  establishing 


its  plant,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
the  largest  in  the  town.  This  is  the 
J.  T.  Morse  Wool  Cleansing  Com- 
pany. Five  iron  buildings  are  in  proc- 
ess of  construction,  and  will  be  ready 
for  work  in  April  or  May.  These  con- 
stitute only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
plant  contemplated.  The  whole  plant 
when  complete  will  employ  from  3,000 
to  5>00°  hands,  and  will  treat  annually 
100,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

The  soil  of  Norton  is  not  adapted  to 
general  farming.  One  might  easily 
fancy  that  poultry  farming  was  the 
principal  industry,  from  the  number 
of  hen  houses  and  yards  to  be  seen  on 
every  road.  Thousands  of  chickens 
and  ducks  and  turkeys  are  raised 
every  year  for  the  Boston  markets.  A 
few  market  gardens  have  been  estab- 
lished on  a  profitable  basis;  and 
several  low  meadows  afford  the 
best  facilities  for  the  growth  of 
cranberries.     - 

Its  dry,  sandy  soil  and  its  many  pine 
trees  combine  to>  make  Norton  a 
healthful  town.  In  this  respect  it  has 
for  many  years  ranked  third  of  all  the 
towns  in  the  state,  one  of  the  other 
two  in  this  healthful  trio  lying  but 
a  few  miles  away.  Hence  it  has  been 
an  attractive  place  of  residence  for  re- 
tired business  and  professional  men, 
who<  have  helped  give  a  good  tone  to  its 
social  and  intellectual  life.  A  walk  or 
drive  through  its  pine  woods  is  re- 
freshing; and  more  than  one  invalid 
who>  has  come  to  spend  in  the  town 
the  few  remaining  months  allotted  by 
his  physician,  has  found  the  months 
lengthened  to  years  of  happy  and 
vigorous  life. 
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By  Richard  Webb. 


HE  public  career  of 
William  Pitt  Fessen- 
den  covered  the  pe- 
riod from  1854  to 
1868, — from  the  rise 
of  the  Republican 
party  to  the  close  of  Johnson's  admin- 
istration. With  the  exception  of  about 
eight  months,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  he  was 
during  all  this  time  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  He  entered  that 
body  as  the  slavery  question  was 
reaching  a  crisis,  and  in  the  momen- 
tous events  which  followed  he  bore  a 
leading  part.  In  many  respects  this 
period  of  our  history,  from  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
to  the  first  inauguration  of  President 
Grant,  is  the  most  important.  It  wit- 
nessed the  rise  and  suppression  of  a 
great  rebellion,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South,  and  the  impeachment  of  a 
President.  At  no  former  period  had 
the  necessity  for  the  highest  order  of 
statesmanship  been  greater;  and  this 
necessity  developed  in  many  of  our 
public  men  the  qualities  and  abilities 
which  the  occasion  demanded.  Many 
who  then  occupied  important  posi- 
tions and  wielded  large  influence  seem 
to  be  now  forgotten,  save  perhaps  in 
the  localities  where  they  lived  or  by 
those  who  were  in  some  sense  their 
contemporaries.  Lincoln  and  a  few 
others  have  already  achieved  immor- 
tality. But  there  were  many  more 
whose  names  are  now  rarely  heard, 
but  whose  services  to  the  republic 
merit  at  least  remembrance.  Such  a 
one  was  Fessenden.  As  an  apostle  in 
the  anti-slavery  crusade,  and  for  many 
years  as  a  leader  in  the  Senate,  he  ex- 
hibited those  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  which  mark  the  statesman; 
and  especially  as  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconstruction,  and  in 
daring  to  vote  against  his  party  for 
the  acquittal  of  Andrew  Johnson,  his 
services  were  most  important. 

No  sketch  of  Fessenden,  however 
brief,  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  his  father,  General  Samuel 
Fessenden;  for  from  him  were  inher- 
ited in  marked  degree  the  intellectual 
traits  which  made  the  senator  distin- 
guished. Samuel  Fessenden  was  a 
son  of  William  Fessenden,  the  first 
minister  of  the  first  parish  in  Frye- 
burg,  Maine,  and  was  born  at 
Fryeburg  in  1784.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  obtained  at  the  Fryeburg 
Academy,  the  principal  of  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  course, 
was  Daniel  Webster,  then  a  recent 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College.  A  ; 
warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  which  continued 
during  life;  and  it  was  doubtless  due 
to  Webster's  influence  that  Samuel 
Fessenden  went  to  Dartmouth,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1806.  He  studied 
law  in  an  office  in  his  native  village, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809. 
He  began  practice  in  New  Gloucester, 
Maine,  and  remained  there  until  1822, 
when  he  moved  to  Portland,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas 
Amory  Deblois.  This  firm  continued 
for  many  years,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning had  a  large  and  important  prac- 
tice. The  early  volumes  of  the  Maine 
Reports  show  that  Fessenden  & 
Deblois  appeared  in  more  cases  be- 
fore the  law  court  than  any  other 
lawyers  in  Cumberland  County,  and 
it  is  said  of  General  Fessenden  that 
probably  no  other  lawyer  in  Maine 
ever  argued  so  many  cases  to  the  jury. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  successful  and 
won  a  reputation  at  the  bar  as  a  safe 
counsellor  and  an  able  and  eloquent 
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advocate.  For  many  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Cumberland  Bar  As- 
sociation, which  position  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  not 
only  well  read  in  the  law,  but  was  also 
a  man  of  scholarly  and  literary  tastes. 
In  1828  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
elected  president  of  Dartmouth,  had  he 
not  declined  to  be  considered  a  candi- 
date. In  1848  he  received  from  Bow- 
doin  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  For  many 
years  before  Maine  was  setoff  as  a  sepa- 
rate state  he  represented  the  town  of 
New  Gloucester  in  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  serving  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate,  and  it  was  on  account  of  his 
legislative  services  that  he  was  elected, 
in  1818,  a  major-general  of  the  militia, 
thereby  receiving  the  title  by  which  he 
was  commonly  known.  In  politics  he 
was  a  pronounced  and  ardent  Federal- 
ist so  long  as  Federalism  had  life.  He 
then  became  a  Whig,  but  his  extreme 
anti-slavery  views  soon  alienated  him 
from  that  party  and  finally  and  natu- 
rally drew  him  into-  the  Republican 
party.  He  was,  therefore,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  a  member  of 
the  minority.  Maine  was  a  sure 
Democratic  state  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  until  the  rise  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Except  in  the  memo- 
rable election  of  1840,  when  Edward 
Kent  was  chosen  governor,  no  Whig 
was  ever  elected  by  the  people  to  that 
office,  and  except  in  the  same  election, 
when  William  Pitt  Fessenden  was 
elected  to  Congress,  the  seat  for  the 
Portland  district  was  regularly  filled 
by  a  Democrat.  Had  General  Fessen- 
den lived  a  little  earlier,  so  that  his 
prime  of  life  might  have  come 
when  the  Federalist  party  was  domi- 
nant, or  had  he  lived  a  little  later,  so 
that  his  prime  might  have  come  during 
the  Rebellion,  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  man  of  national  position 
and  reputation.  He  lived  in  both 
periods,  but  Federalist  supremacy  had 
ceased  before  he  was  of  age,  and  the 
success  of  the  later  Republican  party 
found  him  an  old  man  nearing  his 
eightieth   year.      In   this   respect   his 


career  was  unfortunate.  He  was 
naturally  drawn  toward  public  life, 
and  battled  with  keen  zest  in  behalf  of 
principles  which  he  believed  to  be 
right.  He  did  all  he  could  for  the 
negro  when  it  cost  something  to  be- 
friend a  slave.  He  received  colored 
people  at  his  house,  visited  them  him- 
self, and  aided  them  in  their  attempts 
to  attain  position  in  society.  The  un- 
popularity of  such  a  course  did  not 
deter  him.  He  entered  into  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  from  sincere  conviction 
and  gave  to  it  the  best  efforts  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  strength  of  character,  of  intel- 
lectual force,  and  of  firm  convictions. 
He  died  at  Portland,  March  19,  1869, 
aged  nearly  eighty-five  years,  preced- 
ing his  distinguished  son  to  the  grave 
by  only  about  six  months. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden  was  the 
eldest  son  of  General  Samuel  Fes- 
senden, and  was  born  at  Boscawen, 
N.  H.,  October  16,  1806.  The  name 
which  he  received  is  indicative  of  his 
father's  political  opinions,  as  Pitt,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  power  and  repu- 
tation as  premier  of  England,  was  the 
idol  of  the  New  England  Federalists. 
His  childhood  was  spent  at  his  father's 
home  in  New  Gloucester.  He  was 
early  studious  and  unusually  pre- 
cocious. In  1819,  before  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  he  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  and  was  graduated  there  with 
honors  in  1823.  Franklin  Pierce,  who 
afterwards  became  President,  was  in 
college  at  the  same  time,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1822,  while  in  the 
class  of  1825  were  Longfellow  and 
Hawthorne. 

While  Fessenden  was  in  college, 
his  father  had  moved  from  New 
Gloucester  to  Portland,  so  that  when 
his  college  course  was  completed  he 
came  to  his  father's  new  home,  and 
began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of 
Charles  S.  Davis,  at  that  time  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  in  Maine.  He  was 
a  law  student  for  four  years,  part  of 
the  time  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Fessenden,  in  New  York, 
and  in   1827,  being  then  twenty-one 
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years  old,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Cumberland  bar.  He  had  received  an 
excellent  drill,  especially  in  equity, 
then  a  new  branch  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Maine.  After  his  admission 
he  opened  an  office  in  Bridgton, 
Maine,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Portland, 
and  became  a  member  of  his  father's 
firm,  but  this  arrangement  not  prov- 
ing satisfactory,  he  went  to  Bangor, 
where  he  stayed  until  1832,  when  he 
again  returned  to  Portland,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  made  his  home  in 
that  city.  He  was  married  on  the  year 
of  his  return,  to  the  youngest  daughter 
of  James  Deering. 

Fessenden  soon  took  high  rank  at 
the  bar,  and  developed  much  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  lawyer.  He  was  fond  of 
the  profession,  and  in  many  respects 
preferred  it  to  holding  public  position. 
He  enjoyed  a  large,  although  not 
specially  lucrative  practice,  and  long 
before  his  election  to  the  Senate  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  the  state.  He  early  took 
an  interest  in  politics.  In  1827,  when 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  de- 
livered to  the  young  men  of  Portland 
a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  in  which  he 
clearly  showed  the  bent  of  his  mind 
toward  public  affairs.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Whig, 
having  been  offered  and  having  de- 
clined the  Whig  nomination  for  Con- 
gress. It  may  be  that  this  latter  nomi- 
nation was  declined  because  there 
seemed  to  be  slight  prospect  of  elec- 
tion, or  it  may  be  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  wise  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  professional  career,  and  before  he 
had  established  a  practice,  to  afford 
the  time  necessary  for  a  congressional 
term.  Service  in  Congress  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  then  considered  the 
honor  it  has  since  become.  An  ap- 
pointment to  the  bench  was  much 
preferred,  and  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions seats  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate were  resigned  for  positions  on  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Maine. 
In  1840,  however,  Fessenden  accepted 
the    congressional     nomination     and 


was  elected;  but  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  seem  to 
suit  his  tastes,  and,  although  renomi- 
nated, he  positively  declined  to  run. 
Ten  years  later,  in  1850,  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress,  but  lost  his  seat 
through  an  error  in  the  returns.  In 
1843  and  1845  tne  Whigs  in  the 'legis- 
lature gave  him  their  votes  for  the 
senatorship,  and  in  1853,  when  the 
term  of  James  W.  Bradbury,  who  was 
a  Democrat,  expired,  he  again  re- 
ceived the  support  of  his  party.  But 
the  legislature  of  1853  failed  to  elect, 
no  candidate  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast,  and  adjourned,  leaving 
the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  elected  in  the  coming  fall. 
In  the  political  campaign  of  that  year 
a  serious  split  occurred  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  so  long  dominant  in 
Maine.  A  considerable  faction,  call- 
ing themselves  "Independent  Demo- 
crats," bolted  the  regular  nominations 
and  supported,  as  their  candidate  for 
the  governorship,  Anson  P.  Morrill. 
There  was  no  election  of  governor  by 
the  people,  and  it  fell,  therefore,  upon 
the  legislature,  which  met  in  January, 
1854,  to  elect  both  a  governor  and 
a  senator,  with  the  balance  of  power 
resting  in  the  handful  of  members  who 
were  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Morrill. 

Mr.  Fessenden  had  been  at  all  times 
a  consistent  Whig,  and  was  the  most 
prominent  man  of  that  party  in  the 
state.  Besides  his  brief  experience  in 
Congress,  he  had  served  many  terms 
in  the  legislature,  had  been  a  dele- 
gate to  several  national  conventions, 
and  had  before  been  the  regular 
candidate  for  the  senatorship.  For 
these  reasons  his  friends  claimed 
for  him  the  united  support  of,  the 
party.  But  he  was  a  pronounced  anti- 
slavery  man.  While  he  had  not  fol- 
lowed his  father's  example  in  break- 
ing with  the  Whig  party,  he  was  at  all 
times  in  favor  of  vigorous  constitu- 
tional opposition  to  the  slave  power. 
These  views  commended  him  to  the 
"Independent  Democrats,"  who  had 
broken  with  their  own  party  on  the 
slavery  question,  but  not  to  several 
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members  of  his  own  party  of  pro- 
slavery  proclivities,  who  called  them- 
selves "Strict  Whigs,"  and  who  were 
willing  to  vote  for  him  as  the  party 
candidate  so  long  as  there  should  be 
no  prospect  of  his  election,  but  who 
would  not  vote  for  him  if  he  were  to 
receive  the  support  of  anti-slavery 
Democrats.  Any  open  combination 
was  therefore  impossible,  and  Mr. 
Fessenden's  election  was  brought 
about  by  a  ruse,  secretly  planned  by 
Mr.  Morrill  and  shrewdly  executed 
by  his  followers.  It  was  reported  and 
not  denied  that  the  "Independents" 
would  support  as  their  senatorial  can- 
didate Ex-Governor  Hubbard.  On 
the  day  of  the  election  they  circulated, 
ballots  for  him,  and  then  they  all  voted 
for  Fessenden.  So  well  had  the  secret 
been  kept  as  to  what  the  "Inde- 
pendents" would  do,  that  the  Whigs 
were  completely  deceived,  and  as  all 
the  Whigs  had  voted  for  Mr.  Fessen- 
den, he  was,  to  their  great  surprise, 
elected  on  the  first  ballot. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  the  great  debate  on 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  in 
progress.  This  bill  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  two  territories  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  provided  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  its 
passage  by  Congress  broke  up  the 
Whig  party,  consolidated  the  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  North  into  the  new 
Republican  party,  and  impelled  the 
South  toward  secession. 

Wrhen  Mr.  Fessenden  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  on  February  23,  1854, 
the  debate  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  was  at  its  height;  and  into  this  de- 
bate he  plunged  at  once,  delivering  his 
first  speech  on  the  evening  of  March 
3.  This  speech  bears  no  evidence  of 
careful  literary  preparation.  It  was 
delivered  without  notes  and  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment;  but  it  was 
clear,  logical,  forcible  and  consistent. 
The  frequent  interruptions  and  ques- 
tions of  such  veteran  debaters  as  Cass, 
Douglas  and  Butler  of  South  Carolina 
did  not  disconcert  him.  Having  come 
directly  from  the  people,  he  voiced  the 


popular  indignation  which  this  bill 
had  aroused;  and  having  been  elected 
by  a  Democratic  legislature,  although 
he  himself  was  a  lifelong  Whig,  his 
presence  in  the  Senate  was  an  example 
of  how  this  slavery  question,  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  reopened,  had 
made  men  forget  past  political  differ- 
ences. His  speech  won  from  his 
fellow-senators  their  immediate  recog- 
nition of  him  as  a  debater  of  more  than 
usual  ability,  and  drew  public  atten- 
tion to  himself  as  a  new  and  fearless 
leader  of  the  small  band  of  anti-slavery 
men  then  in  Congress. 

But  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
repealed.  In  a  Senate  of  sixty-two 
members,  only  fourteen  voted  against 
the  bill.  As  had  so  often  happened 
before,  the  demands  of  the  South  were 
granted.  Instantly  the  Republican 
party  sprang  into  being,  taking  for  its 
creed  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  while  "popu- 
lar sovereignty"  became  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  Democrats.  The  old  issues 
were  forgotten,  and  slavery  became 
the  one  political  question.  The  Whig 
party  was  dead,  and  although  many 
Whigs  became  Democrats,  many 
Democrats  joined  their  old  opponents 
in  becoming  Republicans.  Then 
came  the  fierce  and  bitter  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  Kansas,  fought  out 
largely  in  hand-to-hand  encounter 
upon  the  soil  of  that  new  territory, 
the  attempt  fraudulently  to  force  a 
slavery  constitution  upon  the  Kansas 
people,  the  final  defeat  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party,  and  the  admission  of 
Kansas  as  a  free  state.  As  the  south- 
ern leaders  saw  power  slipping  from 
their  grasp,  and  realized  that  not  only 
the  balance  of  power  never  could  be 
restored,  but  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  control  of  the  government  in  all 
its  branches  would  pass  to  enemies  of 
southern  institutions,  angrier  and  more 
arrogant  grew  their  demands,  and 
firmer  and  more  determined  became 
the  northern  resistance.  The  supreme 
court  issued  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
John  Brown  attempted  to  capture 
Harper's  Ferry,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
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elected  to  the  presidency,  the  southern 
states  passed  ordinances  of  secession, 
and  active  preparations  for  war  began. 
Mr.  Fessenden's  first  term  in  the 
Senate  was  therefore  crowded  with 
exciting  and  momentous  events;  and 
in  all  the  legislative  struggles  of  the 
time  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  The 
prominent  position  he  had  assumed 
at  the  beginning,  he  held  to  the  end, 
as  the  little  band  of  champions  for 
freedom  grew  greater.  He  spoke  fre- 
quently in  the  Senate,  making  notable 
speeches  on  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  but 
it  was  as  a  debater  rather  than  as  an 
orator  that  he  shone.  In  debate  he 
was  always  ready.  Nobody  could 
match  him  in  immediate  and  incisive 
reply,  and  his  words  were  swift 
and  sharp.  In  sentiment  he  was 
thoroughly  anti-slavery.  It  was  his 
inheritance,  and  he  was  faithful  to  it. 
To  all  demands  of  slavery  for  recog- 
nition and  protection  his  opposition 
was  inflexible.  When  to  be  anti- 
slavery  was  to  be  anti-American,  he 
was  anti-slavery;  when  his  party 
would  compromise,  he  dissented; 
when,  on  the  eve  of  rebellion,  confer- 
ence and  concession  were  proposed, 
he  would  have  no  participation  in  it 
and  would  yield  no  assent;  and  when 
war  came  for  separation  and  inde- 
pendent slave  power,  he  saw  in  it  the 
nation's  opportunity. 

When  the  Republican  party  came 
into  power,  to  Mr.  Fessenden  was  as- 
signed the  difficult  and  important  posi- 
tion of  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Here  he  was  most  conspicu- 
ous^  in  sustaining  the  national  credit 
during  the  war.  He  prepared  and  car- 
ried through  the  Senate  all  measures 
relating  to  revenue,  taxation  and  ap- 
propriations; and  so  much  confidence 
was  reposed  in  him  and  so  great  was 
his  influence,  that  his  bills  almost 
always  became  laws  substantially  as 
he  had  reported  them.  As  declared  by 
Sumner,  "all  that  our  best  generals 
were  in  arms,  he  was  in  the  financial 
field."  In  one  important  instance  he 
was  outvoted.     He  objected  to  the  Le- 


gal Tender  bill,  and  he  stated  his  ob- 
jections in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches. 
He  disputed  the  contention  that  such 
action  was  necessary.  Although  the 
credit  of  the  government  had  been  im- 
paired, it  was  still  strong;  but  a  meas- 
ure of  this  kind  would  further  injure 
it,  as  being  practically  a  confession  of 
bankruptcy.  It  would  be  in  bad  faith, 
for  it  would  compel  one  to  take  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  that  which  he  would 
not  otherwise  be  willing  to  receive 
and  what  would  probably  not  be  full 
payment.  It  would  encourage  bad 
morals  by  enabling  men  to  pay  their 
debts  at  a  discount.  It  would  inflict 
a  stain  upon  the  national  honor  in  com- 
pelling foreign  creditors  to  receive  their 
debts  in  depreciated  paper.  It  would 
change  the  values  of  all  property.  In- 
stead of  using  gold  and  silver  as  the 
measure  of  values,  a  new  measure 
would  be  adopted,  which  would  be 
constantly  fluctuating,  and,  although 
passing  nominally  at  par,  gold  would 
go  to  a  premium,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  property  would  also  appreciate. 
The  heaviest  loss  would  fall  upon  the 
poor.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
act  was  at  best  doubtful.  The  correct- 
ness of  these  views  was  soon  apparent 
after  the  passage  of  the  bill.  All  his 
predictions  were  fulfilled,  and  to>  the 
evils  of  a  civil  war  were  added  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  depreciated  and  fluctuat- 
,  ing  currency. 

At  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,  in 
June,  1864,  Secretary  Chase  resigned 
the  portfolio  of  the  Treasury.  To  fill 
the  vacancy,  David  Todd  of  Ohio  was 
nominated,  but  he  immediately  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  President,  declining 
the  office.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  then  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  at  once  confirmed.  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  completelv  surprised. 
He  was  at  the  White  House,  con- 
ferring with  the  President  upon  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  the  Treasurv  De- 
partment when  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him 
that  his  own  nomination  was  on  the 
way  to  the  capitol.  He  at  once 
hastened  to  the  Senate  chamber  to 
protest  against  it,  but  the  nomination 
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had  been  confirmed  before  he  arrived. 
He  sought  to  decline,  but  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  he  must  accept.  In- 
fluential senators  and  members  of  the 
House  promised  to  aid  and  support 
him  with  such  financial  legislation  as 
he  might  wish,  and  public  opinion,  so 
far  as  it  was  made  manifest  in  resolutions 
of  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
jof  trade  and  in  the  editorials  of  lead- 
ing party  newspapers,  called  upon  him 
to  take  the  office.  So  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  and  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  This  act 
showed  greater  political  courage  than 
those  who  urged  him  to  it  could  real- 
ize. No  one  knew  better  than  he 
the  desperate  condition  in  which  the 
finances  of  the  country  then  were. 
Credit  seemed  to  be  exhausted,  paper 
money  was  very  much  depreciated,  no 
new  and  untried  source  of  revenue  was- 
apparent,  and  the  demands  for  funds 
for  prosecuting  the  war  were  increas- 
ing every  day.  Successful  administra- 
tion of  the  Treasury  might  well  have 
seemed  to  him  impossible,  and  yet 
upon  him  would  fall  the  responsibility 
of  failure,  even  although  such  failure 
be  caused  by  policies  adopted  by 
his  predecessor  or  by  circumstances 
beyond  his  control.  In  the  Senate  his 
position  was  secure.  In  entering  the 
Cabinet,  he  staked  his  entire  reputa- 
tion and  all  his  political  prospects 
upon  what  must  have  seemed  to  be  the 
most  desperate  chances. 

Mr.  Fessenden's  career  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  too  often  re- 
ferred to  in  a  parenthesis;  yet  during 
the  eight  months  that  he  held  his 
office  he  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
performed  the  most  important  public 
services  of  his  life  up  to  that  time. 
When  he  assumed  the  office,  July  5, 
1864,  the  condition  of  affairs  was,  as 
he  afterwards  modestly  described  it. in 
his  report  to  Congress,  "peculiarly 
embarrassing."  There  was  a  cash 
balance  on  hand  of  about  $18,000,000. 
The  internal  revenue  averaged  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  a  dav,  but 
the  revenue  from  customs,  which  was 
payable  in  gold,  had  been  pledged  to 


pay  interest  on  outstanding  bonds,  [t 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  to  government  creditors,  whom 
it  was  not  convenient  to  pay,  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  which  were  sub- 
stantially promissory  notes  payable  in 
one  year  with  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
At  this  time  $161,000,000  of  these  cer- 
tificates were  outstanding,  and  they 
were  coming  clue  daily  in  amounts 
more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  the  cur- 
rent revenues.  Furthermore,  in  .the 
summer  of  1861,  when  it  was  believed 
that  the  war  would  be  of  short  dura- 
tion, a  loan  had  been  negotiated  for 
three  years,  and  these  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $110,000,000,  were  coming  due 
in  August  and  September  of  1864. 
Pay  to  the  army  and  current  expenses 
generally  were  greatly  in  arrears. 
The  unpaid  requisitions  upon  the 
Treasury  amounted  to  $92,000,000.  It 
had  been  decided  to  increase  the  army 
by  500,000  men,  and  Grant  had  given 
notice  that  he  should  fight  it  out  on 
the  line  chosen  by  him,  if  it  took  all 
summer.  This  meant  that  the  expense 
of  prosecuting  the  war  was  about  to 
be  increased  from  two  and  one-quarter 
millions  to  three  millions  a  day.  To 
meet  these  enormous  requirements 
money  must  be  had  immediately,  else 
the  government  was  bankrupt,  the 
Union  cause  was  lost,  and,  as  the 
Democratic  party  that  summer  de- 
clared in  convention,  "the  war  was  a 
failure." 

There  were  three  courses  of  action 
open  to  the  Secretary.  First,  he  might 
issue  further  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. This  at  best  would  be  but  a 
temporary  expedient.  The  amount 
already  issued  exceeded  the  limit  of 
safety,  and  the  certificates  were  selling 
on  the  market  at  several  points  below 
par.  Second,  he  might  increase  the 
issue  of  legal  tenders;  but  this  he  at 
once  determined  not  to  do  if  he  could 
possibly  avoid  it.  His  original  oppo- 
sition to  the  Legal  Tender  act  had 
been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 
the  results  of  that  act.  There  were 
then  outstanding  about  $600,000,000 
legal  tenders,  of  which  $431,000,000 
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were  greenbacks  and  the  balance 
treasury  notes  bearing  interest,  —  and 
gold  was  at  285.  Third,  he  might  bor- 
row money  through  the  sale  of  bonds. 
But  the  bonded  debt  of  the  govern- 
ment was  then  $816,000,000.  Just  be- 
fore resigning,  Secretary  Chase  had 
attempted  to  dispose  of  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  $33,000,000,  but 
his  advertisements  for  bids,  which 
were  published  on  June  25,  were  with- 
drawn a  week  later,  since  it  appeared 
that  the  loan  would  not  be  taken  upon 
terms  which  it  would  be  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  government  to  accept. 

Of  these  three  courses,  each  thus 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  Secretary  at 
once  discarded  the  first  two  as  imprac- 
ticable for  furnishing  permanent  relief, 
and  determined  to  try  to  dispose  of  a 
new  issue  of  bonds.  Bonds  which  had 
heretofore  been  issued  had  been  sold 
in  most  instances  to  banks,  capitalists 
and  syndicates,  and  by  them  placed 
upon  the  market,  but  it  now  appeared 
that  this  market  would  take  no  more 
except  at  a  ruinous  discount.  Mr. 
Fessenden  realized,  however,  that  an- 
other market  for  government  securi- 
ties might  well  exist  outside  the  stock 
exchanges  of  the  great  cities,  in  which 
market  the  people  themselves  might 
deal  directly  with  the  government 
without  the  intervention  of  brokers 
and  middle  men.  In  the  people  of  this 
country  he  had  full  confidence.  He 
firmly  believed  in  their  determination 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  at  any  cost 
or  sacrifice.  He  knew,  too,  that  the 
people  had  faith  in  the  government. 
They  were  determined  to  win,  and 
they  believed  that  they  would.  He 
therefore  determined  to  offer  as  a 
great  popular  loan  the  "seven-thirty" 
bonds  which  had  just  been  authorized 
by  act  of  June  30,  1864.  If  the  people 
should  be  made  to  understand  the 
financial  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  believed  their  patriotism 
would  induce  them  to  assist  the  gov- 
ernment with  their  means;  and  as  they 
had  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  Union  cause,  he  believed  that 
government  bonds  would   appear  to 


them  as  a  safe  and  desirable  form  of 
investment.  But  to  carry  out  success- 
fully the  plan  which  he  had  in  mind 
would  require  a  large  and  well-organ- 
ized corps  of  assistants,  such  as  the 
Treasury  department  did  not  possess 
and  had  not  time  to  obtain.  So  the 
Secretary  called  to  his  aid  Mr.  Jay 
Cooke,  who  had  before  assisted  the 
department  in  placing  the  "five- 
twenties."  Mr.  Cooke  had  organized 
in  his  own  business  an  immense  and 
most  thorough  system  of  advertising, 
and  arrangements  were  made  so  that 
in  every  city,  village  and  hamlet  of  the 
North  the  people  should  be  thor- 
oughly informed  of  this  new  loan. 
Local  newspapers  were  furnished  with 
full,  accurate  and  carefully  prepared 
information.  Circulars  and  personal 
letters  were  sent  out  by  the  thousands, 
and  in  every  way  then  known  to  the 
science  of  modern  advertising  these 
bonds  were  placed  before  the  public. 
Opportunities  were  given  to  every  one 
to  subscribe;  and  that  the  bonds  might 
be  within  the  reach  of  people  of  hum- 
ble circumstances,  they  were  issued 
in  small,  as  well  as  large,  denomina- 
tions. The  plan  proved  a  pronounced 
success.  The  "seven-thirties"  became 
very  popular  almost  immediately. 
Money  flowed  into  the  Treasury  in  a 
constantly-increasing  stream,  and  the 
financial  embarrassment  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  soon  relieved. 

A  most  gratifying  incident  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  these  bonds 
was  the  alacrity  with  which  they  were 
taken  by  the  soldiers  in  settlement  of 
the  arrears  of  pay  due  them.  The 
soldiers  were  not  compelled  to  take 
the  bonds.  They  were  offered  their 
pay  either  in  money  or  in  bonds, 
as  they  might  prefer,  and  over 
$20,000,000  in  bonds  were  taken 
by  them.  The  spectacle  of  soldiers  in 
the  ranks  not  only  fighting  the  battles 
of  their  country,  but  also  loaning  the 
government  money  to  carry  on  the 
war,  is  believed  to  be  without  his- 
torical parallel. 

When  Mr.  Fessenden  left  the  Treas- 
ury, in  March,  1865,  to  take  again  the 
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seat  in  the  Senate  to  which  the  legis- 
lature of  Maine  had  re-elected  him, 
the  clouds  of  eight  months  before 
had  disappeared.  Threatened  bank- 
ruptcy had  been  averted,  and  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  government  had 
been  conducted  to  a  position  of  safety; 
the  empty  coffers  had  been  filled,  the 
obligations  of  the  government  had 
been  met,  and  its  badly  shattered 
credit  had  been  restored.  To  these 
results  the  victories  of  the  Federal 
armies  contributed  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, for  no  financial  policy  could  have 
been  long  successful  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinued military  defeat.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  firm  will,  the  clearly- 
defined  and  well-sustained  policy  and 
the  unflinching  constancy  of  the  Sec- 
retary, which  had  been  solely  directed 
to  rescuing  the  Treasury  from  its  po- 
sition of  embarrassment  and  danger, 
had  to  no  small  extent  made  Union 
victories  possible,  for  no  campaign  of 
any  importance  could  have  been  con- 
ducted to  a  successful  termination 
without  the  "sinews  of  war." 

For  his  services  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Mr.  Fessenden  has  never 
had  the  full  credit  that  was  his  due. 
His  predecessor  has  received  unlim- 
ited praise  for  meeting  the  financial 
requirements  of  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war,  —  requirements  that  were 
without  precedent.  But  when  Secre- 
tary Chase  resigned,  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  government,  great 
as  they  had  been  before,  were  greater 
than  ever.  Secretary  Ohase  raised  by 
loans,  in  three  years  and  four  months, 
$816,000,000,  or  about  $20,000,000  a 
month,  and  of  this  $110,000,000  had  to 
be  met  by  Secretary  Fessenden  at  the 
most  embarrassing  period.  Mr.  Chase 
also  issued  $600,000,000  of  legal 
tender  paper  and  $162,000,000  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  Secre- 
tary Fessenden  raised  by  loans  in 
eight  months  $450,000,000,  or  $56,- 
000,000  a  month,  and  did  not  increase 
the  issue  of  paper.  Mr.  Fessenden's 
successor  has  taken  to  himself  great 
credit  for  supplying  without  embar- 
rassment the  immense  sums  needed  to 


pay  off  the  troops  when  they  were 
finally  discharged,  and  for  his  success 
in  refunding  the  "seven-thirty"  loan. 
But  Secretary  McCulloch  in  the  one 
case  had  merely  to  pay  out  money 
from  a  Treasury,  which  he  found 
overflowing,  and  from  which  no  fur- 
ther war  expenses  were  to  be  paid,  and 
in  the  other  to  exchange  for  a  maturing 
obligation  worth  only  par  one  worth 
a  premium  of  ten  per  cent  and  con- 
stantly appreciating.  While  Mr.  Fes- 
senden held  office,  few  knew  the  seri- 
ous condition  of  the  Treasury  or  could 
appreciate  the  measures  taken  for  its 
relief.  Great  events  were  happening 
elsewhere,  and  the  people  were  watch- 
ing the  armies.  Generals  had  been 
produced  at  last  who  could  and  would 
fight,  and  those  who  led  the  northern 
arms  to  victory  received  from  the 
people  all  the  credit  and  all  the  glory 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Union. 

The  most  difficult  political  problem 
of  the  century  was  perhaps  that  of 
reconstruction.  Upon  the  surrender 
of  her  armies,  the  South  was  prostrate 
before  the  power  of  the  North.  What 
should  be  done  with  her?  The  Union 
had  been  saved;  how  should  it  be  pre- 
served? Slavery,  which  had  been  the 
curse  of  the  republic,  was  dead;  what 
should  be  the  status  of  the  freedman? 
The  problem  was  complicated  at  the 
outset  by  a  controversy  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  government  as  to  which  branch 
had  the  constitutional  power  of  seek- 
ing and  applying  a  solution.  First, 
President  Johnson  attempted  to  solve 
it  alone.  When  he  came  into  office, 
in  April,  1865,  upon  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln, instead  of  then  calling  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the 
many  questions  presented  by  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  he  thought  best 
to  proceed  without  legislative  assist- 
ance or  hindrance.  He  therefore  had 
until  the  following  December  for  car- 
rying on  his  experiments.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  brief  space  of  time, 
he  was  in  favor  of  harsh  and  severe 
measures  in  dealing  with  the  South, 
and  talked  vehemently  of  punishment; 
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at  the  end,  he  was  warmly  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  southern  people  and  was 
their  protector  against  northern  op- 
pression. He  had,  therefore,  sought 
to  restore  the  southern  states  in  their 
former  position  in  the  Union  as 
quickly  as  possible.  First  a  proclama- 
tion of  general  amnesty  was  issued, 
excepting  from  its  benefits  only  cer- 
tain classes.  Those  excepted  in  the 
proclamation,  however,  were  prac- 
tically promised  a  full  pardon  if  they 
would  apply  for  it  in  person ;  and  over 
fourteen  thousand  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  Conventions  were 
then  held  in  the  different  southern 
states,  for  revising  the  state  constitu- 
tions and  providing  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  state  governments;  and 
the  people  were  soon  called  upon  to 
elect  state  officials  and  members  of 
Congress.  Before  Congress  met,  re- 
construction according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  was  practically  completed. 
New  state  governments  had  been  or- 
ganized, and  United  States  senators 
and  members  of  Congress  had  been 
elected.  If  the  President's  acts  were 
valid,  there  was  nothing  for  Congress 
to  do  in  the  matter  except  to  admit  to 
their  seats  those  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  states  lately  in  rebellion,  and 
to  proceed  with  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  legislation  as  if  the  war  had  never 
taken  place. 

To  Congressmen  returning  to  Wash- 
ington in  December,  1865,  after  a  nine 
months'  absence,  a  strange  spectacle 
was  presented.  When  Congress  had 
adjourned  in  March,  the  war  was  still 
in  progress,  the  Confederate  armies 
were  in  the  field,  and  battles  were  still 
to  be  fought.  When  in  December 
members  returned  for  the  first  session 
of  the  next  Congress,  they  found  there 
many  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
the  rebellion  coolly  demanding  the 
seats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  their  various 
"sovereign  peoples"  had  elected  them. 
They  had  come  to  Washington  not  as 
petitioners,  but  as  claimants,  not  as 
representatives  of  a  defeated  peo- 
ple   to    sue    for    mercy,    but    as    if 


they  themselves  were  victors  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace.  In  March 
they  were  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution;  in  December  they  were 
prepared  to  construe  it  to  its  defend- 
ers. The  power  of  the  government 
which  they  had  failed  to  overthrow 
they  now  claimed  to  share. 

The  successive  acts  of  the  President 
which  had  ended  in  bringing  about 
this  anomalous  condition  had  been 
watched  with  surprise  and  indignation 
at  the  North,  and  the  President  soon 
found  that  he  had  almost  entirely  lost 
the  support  of  the  Republican  party 
which  had  elected  him  Vice-President. 
When  Congress  met,  members  were 
in  no  temper  to  listen  to  these  claims 
for  southern  representation.  They 
were  hardly  prepared  to  be  even  civil 
to  the  President,  who  had,  as  they  be- 
lieved, assumed  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  at  once  decided  to  ap- 
point a  special  joint  committee  on 
reconstruction,  a  resolution  to  this 
effect  passing  the  House  even  before 
the  President's  message  was  read;  and 
to  this  committee  should  be  referred 
all  the  questions  and  all  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  the  restoration 
of  the  late  Confederate  States.  This 
was  the  famous  "Committee  of  Fif- 
teen." It  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers the  leading  men  of  both  par- 
ties; and  its  chairman  was  Senator 
Fessenden. 

In  the  appointment  of  this  commit- 
tee, Congress  had  practically  disre- 
garded as  of  no  legal  validity  the 
various  steps  taken  by  the  President 
and  by  the  southern  people  under  his 
direction.  Johnson  regarded  this  as  a 
challenge,  which  he  accepted  with 
alacrity,  and  publicly  and  privately 
encouraged  the  South  to  insist  upon 
its  demands.  Utterly  lacking  in  tact 
and  discretion,  and  blind  to  the  gather- 
ing storm  of  disaffection  in  the  party 
which  had  elected  him,  he  obstinately 
persisted  in  the  course  upon  which  he 
had  started.  Around  him  was  gather- 
ing a  party  largely  made  up  of  office 
holders  and  flatterers,  soon  to  lose, 
however,  all  but  an  insignificant  num- 
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ber  of  the  Republicans,  but  to  be  rein- 
forced by  practically  the  entire  De- 
mocracy. Congress  was  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican  in  both  branches, 
and  the  members  were  early  assured 
of  the  support  of  their  constituencies 
in  their  opposition  to  the  President. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  North, 
angry  and  excited  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  the  legitimate  fruits  of  its 
dearly-bought  victory;  on  the  other 
was  the  South,  as  arrogant  as  before 
the  war,  as  defiant  as  before  defeat. 
It  was  evident  that  the  peace,  which 
had  been  hailed  so  joyously  in  the 
spring,  had  not  yet  come.  The  coun- 
try was  still  in  a  state  of  war;  only  the 
field  of  operations  and  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  contest  had  changed. 
How  could  the  contest  be  ended? 
Upon  what  terms  could  a  real  and  last- 
ing peace  be  secured?  These  were 
the  questions  for  the  committee  to 
answer;  and  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind  and  the  open  and  growing 
hostility  'between  the  President  and 
Congress  made  them  almost  hope- 
lessly complicated  and  difficult. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which 
was  made  after  a  thorough  and  care- 
ful examination  into  the  condition  of 
the  southern  states,  was  anxiously 
awaited  in  the  belief  that  it  would  shed 
light  upon  the  darkness,  and  would 
point  out  the  true  path  leading  to  a 
reunited  nation.  The  report  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Fessenden;  and  it  has  been 
said  of  it  that  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Proclamation  of  Emanci- 
pation it  is  the  ablest  state  paper  of  the 
period.  With  perhaps  the  same  ex- 
ception, it  is  the  most  important. 
Clear  and  lucid  in  its  style,  admirable 
in  its  composition,  faultless  in  its  logic, 
convincing  in  its  argument,  thorough 
and  complete  in  its  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  wise  in  its  recommenda- 
tions, it  is  a  document  upon  which  Mr. 
Fessenden  might  well  rest  his  reputa- 
tion for  broad,  intelligent,  patriotic 
and  wise  statesmanship.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  report  was  immense.  It 
became  the  creed  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 


tion therein  proposed  was  considered 
throughout  the  country  as  reason- 
able, practicable  and  just. 

The  committee's  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  through  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  which  should  be  ratified 
by  the  southern  states  as  a  condi- 
tion of  readmission.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  accordingly  adopted 
by  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  committee,  and  in 
nearly  the  same  form  in  which  the 
committee  had  drafted  it.  It  was  at 
once  ratified  by  the  northern  states 
and  also  by  Tennessee;  and  that  state 
was  promptly  readmitted  to  repre- 
sentation. But  as  the  other  southern 
states  rejected  the  amendment,  some 
other  measure  was  necessary;  and  in 
March,  1867,  ten  months  after  the 
committee  had  presented  its  report, 
the  Reconstruction  bill  was  passed,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  South  was 
placed  under  military  government, 
which  was  to  continue  until  the  condi- 
tions previously  offered  should  be  ac- 
cepted. This  bill  made  loyalty  to  the 
government  the  sole  requirement  for 
suffrage,  thereby  enfranchising  the 
negroes  while  disenfranchising  all  un- 
pardoned rebels.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  conditions  imposed  by 
Congress  were  soon  complied  with; 
and  the  South  came  back  into  the 
Union  through  the  votes  of  its  former 
slaves. 

In  thus  granting  suffrage  to  the 
negro,  which  grant  was  made  per- 
petual by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
a  grave  error  was  committed.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  negro,  who  had  been 
constantly  loyal  to  the  government 
and  had  fought  in  the  Union  ranks, 
ought  to  have  as  much  right  to  vote 
as  the  white  man  who  had  been  but 
recently  pardoned  for  disloyalty  and 
rebellion;  but  it  was  surely  an  error 
to  grant  the  negro  such  right  and  not 
protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  it.  By 
means  of  bulldozing,  terrorizing  and 
fraud,  the  negro  vote  was  promptly 
suppressed  just  as  soon  as  the  Federal 
troops  were  withdrawn.  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  has  been  and  is 
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openly  disregarded  and  defied,  not  by 
states  acting  through  their  legis- 
latures, but  by  individuals,  and  Con- 
gress has  been  powerless  to  interfere. 
Instead  of  a  boon  to  the  colored  man, 
suffrage  has  been  a  hindrance.  In- 
stead of  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
southern  white  man,  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  has  largely  increased  it; 
for  the  southern  states  have  been  in- 
creased in  power  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege by  counting  the  colored  men  as 
voters,  and  this  power  has  been  wholly 
exercised  by  the  whites.  By  forcing 
negro  suffrage  upon  the  southern 
states  the  Republican  party  placed  in 
their  hands  the  means  by  which  its 
own  overthrow  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  Fessenden,  although  he  had 
from  his  earliest  days  been  an  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  and  had  always  been  a 
true  friend  to  the  colored  race,  was  not 
in  favor  of  negro  suffrage  as  a  condi- 
tion of  reconstruction.  When  the  pro- 
posed Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
before  the  Senate,  it  was  most  forcibly 
attacked  by  Mr.  Sumner  because  it 
did  not  grant  universal  suffrage,  and 
Mr.  Fessenden,  in  his  reply,  contended 
that  it  was  in  all  respects  better  to 
leave  the  question  of  suffrage  wholly 
to  the  states,  holding  out  to  them, 
however,  the  prospect  of  increased 
representation  whenever  they  should 
make  suffrage  universal.  Negro  suf- 
frage might  thereby  appear  as  for  the 
interest  of  the  South,  and  the  negroes 
would  in  time  be  enfranchised  by  act 
of  the  states  themselves.  Had  the 
negro  received  the  right  from  the 
state,  he  would  have  been  much 
more  likely  to  be  protected  in  its  exer- 
cise. 

Mr.  Fessenden  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power  and  influence,  and 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  his  party 
in  the  Senate.  He  had  the  respect  of  his 
opponents,  and  calumny  and  slander 
had  spared  him.  Had  death  here  ended 
his  career,  the  mourning  would  have 
been  far  more  general  and  sincere  than 
that  which  actually  occurred  two  years 


later,  and  his  memory  would  have 
been  far  more  warmly  cherished  by 
his  contemporaries  than  has  been  the 
case.  But  another  great  public  service 
remained  for  him  to  perform  —  to 
vote  "Not  guilty"  on  the  impeachment 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  By  so  doing  he 
forfeited  all  his  popular  support,  lost 
the  greater  number  of  his  political 
friends,  and  ceased  to  be  a  party 
leader.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  was  subjected  to  general  and  un- 
mitigated abuse,  much  of  it  coming 
from  those  who  had  long  looked  to 
him  for  leadership. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
paper  to  review,  even  briefly,  the  acts 
of  the  President  which  so  aroused 
against  him  the  antipathy  of  the  north- 
ern Representatives  and  led  them  to 
seek  his  removal  from  office.  Promi- 
nent among  these  acts  may  be  men- 
tioned his  vetoes,  his  exercise  of  the 
pardoning  power,  his  appointments, 
and  his  messages  to  Congress.  Many 
of  them  merited,  doubtless,  the  severe 
criticism  which  they  received;  but 
such  offenses  were  political,  and  could 
not  properly  subject  him  to  impeach- 
ment. But  these  were  what  had  raised 
against  him  the  most  enemies,  and 
could  he  have  been  legally  impeached 
for  them,  he  would  not  have  held  office 
longer  than  the  time  necessary  for  a 
fair  trial.  In  his  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  presidential  office  he  had  antag- 
onized opinions  as  to  public  policy 
which  were  overwhelming  at  the 
North,  and  the  argument  that  in  so 
doing  he  had  acted  strictly  within  his 
constitutional  rights  could  have  little 
weight  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  desired  his  removal  and  were  un- 
used to  legal  distinctions.  In  his 
speeches  and  public  addresses  he  had 
often  shocked  and  even  outraged  good 
taste,  and  he  had  been  unmindful  of 
the  proper  dignity  of  his  office.  In 
desiring  his  removal  for  this  cause,  it 
was  forgotten  that  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  set  itself  up  as 
a  school  for  manners.  The  North  de- 
sired his  removal,  and  this  desire  was 
based  upon  acts  and  opinions  of  his 
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for  which  he  could  not  be  impeached; 
but  long  before  he  was  put  upon  his 
trial  before  the  Senate,  he  had  been 
tried  and  condemned  by  public  opin- 
ion at  the  North,  so  that  when  the  im- 
peachment came,  the  people  insisted 
and  demanded  that  he  be  adjudged 
guilty,  regardless  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  charges  actually  pre- 
ferred against  him  in  the  articles  of 
impeachment. 

Among  the  leading  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  President  was  Senator 
Fessenden.  No  two  men  could  be 
more  unlike.  In  education,  character, 
intellect,  habits  of  thought,  manner  and 
political  opinions,  they  were  in  pro- 
nounced and  irreconcilable  opposition. 
They  had  practically  nothing  in  com- 
mon; and  for  Johnson's  character 
Fessenden  had  a  supreme  contempt. 
Yet  while  the  Senate  was  sitting  as  a 
court  of  impeachment,  Mr.  Fessenden 
realized  that  his  duties  were  then  ju- 
dicial and  not  political,  and  that  he 
must  base  his  decision  upon  the  arti- 
cles presented  and  the  testimony 
offered  in  support  of  them,  not  upon 
anything  outside  of  the  record.  Per- 
sonal and  political  considerations 
must  be  wholly  disregarded. 

The  charges  brought  against  the 
President  were  in  themselves  not  seri- 
ous. The  gravest  of  them  was  that  he 
had  attempted  to  remove  a  member  of 
his  cabinet,  Secretary  Stanton,  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This,  it  was  contended,  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  If 
this  were  so,  the  violation  was  tech- 
nical. The  act  alleged  to  have  been 
violated  was  of  doubtful  propriety, 
and  was,  in  fact,  soon  after  repealed. 
Of  course  the  fact  that  a  law  is  unwise 
is  no  excuse  for  its  violation.  But 
had  President  Lincoln  or  President 
Grant  disregarded  the  provisions  of 
this  law  in  precisely  the  same  way,  it 
was  charged,  President  Johnson  had 
done,  there  would  never  have  been  a 
thought  of  impeachment.  In  John- 
son's case,  however,  it  offered  an  op- 
portunity which  had  long  been  waited 
for,  and  the  incident  was  seized  upon 


as  furnishing  means  by  which  really 
the  President  might  be  punished  for 
sins  which  in  themselves  could  not  be 
directly  reached.  But  even  on  the 
question  here  presented,  as  to  whether 
the  President  in  removing  Mr.  Stan- 
ton had  acted  outside  of  his  constitu- 
tional and  legal  rights,  there  was  a 
grave  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  equally  competent  to  judge. 
Able  and  learned  constitutional  law- 
yers maintained  that  the  law  had  been 
violated,  and  lawyers  no  less  able  and 
no  less  learned  maintained  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Fessenden  was  one  of 
those  who  held  the  latter  view,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  President  had  a  legal 
and  constitutional  right  to  remove 
Mr.  Stanton  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
time  that  he  did.  The  certainty  of 
public  disapproval  to  follow  his  act- 
ing upon  this  view  did  not  deter  him, 
and  in  his  opinion  filed  in  the  case  he 
thus  referred  to  it: 

"To  the  suggestion  that  popular  opinion 
demands   the   conviction    of  the   President 
upon  these  charges,  I  reply  that  he  is  not 
now  on  trial  before  the  people,  but  before 
the  Senate.     In  the  words  of  Lord  Elden, 
upon  the  trial  of  the  Queen,    'I  take  no  no- 
tice of  what  is  passing  out  of  doors,  be- 
cause  I  am  supposed   constitutionally  not 
to  be  acquainted  with  it;'  and  again,  'it  is 
the   duty  of  those  upon   whom   a  judicial 
task  is  imposed  to  meet  reproach  and  not 
court    popularity.'     The    people    have    not 
heard   the   evidence  as   we   have  heard   it. 
The  responsibility  is  not  on  them,  but  upon 
us.     They  have  not  taken  an  oath  to  'do 
impartial  justice  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws.'     I  have  taken  that  oath. 
I  cannot  render  judgment  upon  their  con- 
victions,   nor  can    they   transfer   to   them- 
selves my  punishment  if  I  violate  my  own. 
And  I  should  consider  myself  undeserving 
the  confidence  of  that  just  and  intelligent 
people  who  impose  upon  me  this  great  re- 
sponsibility, and  unworthy  a  place  among 
honorable   men,  if   for   any  fear   of  public 
reprobation,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing 
popular  favor,  I  should  disregard  the  con- 
victions  of   my   judgment     and    my    con- 
science.    The  consequences  which  may  fol- 
low conviction  or  acquittal  are  not  for  me, 
with  my  convictions,  to  consider.     The  fu- 
ture is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  made  and 
governs  the  universe  and  the  fear  that  He 
will  not  govern  it  wisely  and  well  would 
not  excuse  me  for  a  violation  of  His  law. 
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The  vote  of  the  Senate  was  thirty- 
five  for  conviction  and  nineteen  for  ac- 
quittal, Mr.  Fessenden  voting  with  the 
minority;  and  since  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  had  not  voted  "Guilty,"  the 
President  was  not  convicted.  A 
change  of  a  single  vote  given  for 
acquittal  would  have  changed  the  re- 
sult. Seven  Republican  senators 
voted  "Not  guilty,"  and  upon  them 
was  at  once  poured  the  vials  of  public 
wrath,  since  any  one  of  them  might 
properly  be  said  to  have  prevented 
what  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
so  ardently  desired. 

Among  the  members  of  the  House 
who  voted  for  impeachment  was  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  he  has  since  said:  "Sober 
reflection  of  later  years  has  persuaded 
many  who  favored  impeachment  that 
it  was  not  justifiable  on  the  charges 
made,  and  that  its  success  would  have 
resulted  in  greater  injury  to  free  in- 
stitutions than  Andrew  Johnson  in  his 
utmost  endeavor  was  able  to  inflict." 
But  Mr.  Fessenden  did  not  live  until 
"sober  reflection  of  later  years"  could 
persuade  his  detractors  that  they  had 
been  unjust  to  him.  Before  the  anger 
which  his  action  had  aroused  had  sub- 
sided, he  died  at  his  home  in  Portland, 
September  8,  1869.  For  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  had  not  been  well. 
In  1858  he  had  been  one  of  the  victims 
of  a  mysterious  sickness  which  broke 
out  among  the  guests  of  the  National 
Hotel  in  Washington,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  In 
the  onerous  duties  imposed  upon  him 
he  had  doubtless  overworked.  So  that 
when  his  final  illness  came,  although 
at  first  thought  to  be  not  serious,  it 
proved  more  than  he  could  bear,  and 
in  about  a  week  after  he  was  first  at- 
tacked he  died.  The  suddenness  of  his 
death  especially  shocked  the  commu- 
nity in  which  he  had  lived;  and  there, 
at  least,  recent  animosities  were  at 
once  forgotten  in  the  universal  effort 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  The  fu- 
neral services  which  took  place  in  the 
First  Parish  church,  where  he  had 
been  a  constant  attendant,  were 
largely  attended,  crowds  waiting  on 


the  steps  from  early  morning  until  the 
church  should  be  open.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  people  as  the  funeral 
procession  passed.  All  flags  were  at 
half  mast  both  in  the  city  and  on  the 
shipping  in  the  harbor,  all  the  bells 
of  the  city  tolled,  and  minute  guns 
were  fired  from  the  fort  and  arsenal. 
That  the  mourning  was  widespread 
and  sincere  was  self-evident.  Port- 
land had  lost  her  greatest  citizen,  the 
greatest  man  who  had  ever  lived 
within  her  walls. 

Mr.  Fessenden  was  not  what  is 
called  a  popular  man,  —  that  is,  he  did 
not  have  that  quality  best  described, 
perhaps,  as  "personal  magnetism," 
such  as  was  possessed  in  such  marked 
degree  by  that  other  distinguished  son 
of  Maine,  who  soon  after  occupied  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  —  Mr.  Blaine. 
The  people  believed  injhis  integrity, 
had  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and 
admired  his  ability,  but  they  were  not 
inspired  with  a  feeling  of  personal  loy- 
alty and  of  intense  and  unquestioned 
devotion  to  himself  and  his  fortunes. 
His  character  did  not  appeal  to  their 
emotions.  It  was  not  their  love  he 
won.  He  appealed  to  their  con- 
sciences and  to  their  common  sense, 
and  they  followed  him  because  they 
were  convinced  that  he  was  right.  He 
was  reserved  and  dignified  in  manner, 
and  was  perhaps  somewhat  aristo- 
cratic, had  little  patience  with  those 
whom  he  considered  bores,  cared 
nothing  for  the  patronage  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  was  often  short  and  sharp 
with  office-seekers.  He  had  great 
contempt,  which  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal,  for  those  who  were  in 
politics  for  what  they  could  make  and 
expected  reward  for  political  services. 
These  traits  naturally  made  him  un- 
popular with  certain  classes,  and  gave 
him  a  reputation  of  being  cold  and  un- 
approachable, but  to  those  admitted  to 
his  personal  friendship  he  was  a  most 
genial  companion,  and  was  by  them 
held  in  such  close  affection  as  to  prove 
such  reputation  undeserved.  No  man 
had  warmer  friends,  and  they  knew,  as 
perhaps  others  did  not,  that  a  truer, 
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kinder  heart  than  his  beat  in  no  other 
human  breast. 

Fessenden  exercised  in  private  life 
the  same  virtues  that  made  his  public 
career  conspicuous.  He  had  no  pri- 
vate vices  such  as  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
fame  of  Clay.  He  was  always  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  courteous  and  refined. 
He  was  slight  in  figure,  with  erect  and 
dignified  carriage,  and  his  face,  finely 
cut  and  attractive,  without  being 
handsome,  bore  an  expression  of 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  that  did  not 
suggest  cunning.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  was  so  engrossed 
in  public  affairs  that  he  had  little  time 
and  less  inclination  for  social  life,  and 
except  to  a  few  intimate  friends  he  was 
essentially  a  public  man. 

He  often  seemed  indifferent  to 
popular  opinion.  He  was,  perhaps, 
too  much  so.  Yet  he  was  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  praise  and  censure,  the 
more  so,  doubtless,  because -he  was 
unwilling  to  purchase  the  one  or  seek 
to  conciliate  the  other  by  concessions 
which  he  regarded  as  venial.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  feel  the  public  pulse 
before  making  up  his  own  mind.  He 
was  governed  by  principle,  not  by 
policy.  But  in  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples no  one  was  more  practical.  He 
was  not  a  theorist,  and  while  believing 
that  moral  principles  should  underlie 
legislation,  he  realized  that  perfect 
righteousness  is  not  always  attainable 
in  this  world,  and  that  what  may 
be  theoretically  right  is  sometimes 
beyond  the  power  of  human  legis- 
latures to  enact.  He  was  remarkably 
modest.  He  never  distributed  copies 
of  his  speeches,  and  he  made  no  collec- 
tion of  his  works  for  publication.  He 
underestimated  the  importance  of  his 
public    services.      He   had    self-confi- 


dence,   but   not    self-assurance;    sell 
respect,  but  not  self-conceit. 

His  speeches  are  models  of  English 
style  in  the  purity  of  their  language 
and  in  the  clearness  of  their  composi- 
tion. There  are  in  them  no  meta- 
phorical or  other  figurative  expres- 
sions, no  classical  allusions  or  poeti- 
cal quotations.  They  appealed  to  the 
reason  and  the  common  sense,  not  to 
the  passions  or  the  imagination.  His 
was  not  an  eloquence  to  move  the 
masses,  nor  to  win  the  applause  of  the 
galleries,  but  was  most  effective  in 
bringing  senators  to  his  point  of  view. 
To  him  the  Senate  was  a  legislative 
body,  an  assembly  convened  for  busi- 
ness, not  an  audience  for  oratorical 
display.  He  spoke  not  to  win  ap- 
plause, but  to  win  votes.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  as  a  debater,  not  as  an 
orator,  that  he  excelled,  and  in  the 
parry  and  thrust  of  general  debate  he 
was  without  a  peer. 

Fessenden  was  vigorous  and  strong 
in  intellect,  keen  and  sagacious  in 
judgment,  practical  in  striving  for  re- 
sults, but  the  great  overshadowing  ele- 
ments of  his  fame  and  character  were 
an  integrity  of  purpose  yielding  to  no 
temptation,  persuasion  or  circum- 
stance, and  a  moral  and  physical  cour- 
age which  no  threatened  disaster  could 
shake.  Utterly  indifferent  to  danger, 
he  trod  only  the  straight  path  of  recti- 
tude. 

Maine  had  never  had  a  son  before 
of  whom  she  was  so  proud.  The  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  never  bore 
upon  its  long  distinguished  roll  a 
name  deserving  more  honor:  a  model 
senator,  with  a  character  that  was 
Roman  in  the  highest  sense,  inflexible, 
yet  courteous,  pure  without  ostenta- 
tion. 
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what    it    felt 


LONDON  literary 
newspaper  devoted  a 
page  of  one  of  its  recent 
.ssues  to  the  subject  of 
"Books  to  be  Written," 
calling-  attention  to 
to  be  real  lacks  in 
the  library  and  giving  some  definite 
and  detailed  suggestions  to  writers 
about  supplying  the  need.  It  is  cer- 
tainly with  some  misgiving  and  terror 
that  one  reads  such  a  page  of  hints  as 
this.  In  this  day,  when  the  scriptural 
word  is  so  fully  realized,  and  of  mak- 
ing many  books  there  seems  indeed  no 
end,  what  is  to  become  of  us  if  we  are 
to  have  men  who  set  their  wits  to  work 
to  suggest  innumerable  new  subjects 
to  the  literary  folk,  whose  brains  are 
already  so  prolific?  We  have  our- 
self  long  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
fusing such  suggestions  to  youthful 
literary  aspirants,  and  some  unyouth- 
ful  ones,  asking  if  we  did  not  think  of 
something  for  them  to  write  about. 
We  have  begged  such  not  to  write  at 
all  if  they  could  possibly  help  it,  if — 
as  in  the  case  of  getting  married  or 
preaching  the  gospel — they  did  not 
feel  a  distinct  call  and  subjects  did  not 
command  them  instead  of  having  to 
be  sought  and  conjured.  We  still 
think  it  good  advice  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  true  interest  of  a 
long-suffering  generation.  Yet  as  for 
the  London  newspaper,  we  could  but 
feel  that  almost  all  of  its  suggestions 
—for  certain  needed  guide-books,  sci- 
entific handbooks,  histories  and 
novels — were  reasonable  and  good, 
and  that  if  the  hints  were  taken  up  by 
the  right  men,  we  should  be  better  off 
and  not  worse  off. 


But  what  the  London  newspaper's 
suggestions  of  "books  to  be  written" 
chiefly  did  for  us  was  to  revive  old 
thoughts  which  we  have  had  about 
pictures  to  be  painted.  The  thoughts 
have  been  revived  indeed  more  than 
once  of  late,  as  so  much  has  been  said 
of  the  importance  of  the  taking  up  of 
impressive  American  subjects  by  our 
American  artists  to  whom  the  new  op- 
portunities of  decorating  our  many 
new  public  buildings  are  opening  up 
larger  visions  and  giving  commands 
for  larger  subjects  and  a  nobler  man- 
ner. We  have  remembered  not  a  few 
noteworthy  hints  which  have  been 
given  American  artists  by  some  note- 
worthy men ;  and  it  seems  worth  while 
to  bring  some  of  these  together  here, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  to  be 
seed  falling  upon  good  soil. 


The  two  most  noteworthy  and  most 
explicit  of  these  suggestions  for  paint- 
ings of  historic  American  scenes  are 
by  John  Adams,  in  letters  to  William 
Tudor,  in  March  and  April,  1817.  John 
Adams  had  an  unusual  eye  for  the  pic- 
turesque and  striking  altogether,  as 
many  of  his  warm  and  graphic  pages 
witness.  These  two  pictures  were 
not  the  only  ones  which  he  sug- 
gested for  some  painter.  We  remem- 
ber one  other  suggestion  which,  al- 
though made  humorously,  is  certainly 
worthy  of  being  acted  upon, — in  the 
account,  in  his  letter  to  Richard  Rush 
in  182 t,  of  his  reception  upon  his 
piazza  at  Quincy  of  the  visiting  corps 
of  cadets  from  West  Point.     He  de- 
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scribes  himself  as  "an  old  man,  quak- 
ing with  palsy,  tormented  with  rheum- 
atism and  sciatica,  and  scarcely  able 
to  stand,"  and  refers  to  the  closing 
scene,  "when  the  whole  body  marched 
up  in  file,  taking  the  old  man  by  the 
hand,  taking  a  final  leave  of  him  for- 
ever, and  receiving  his  poor  blessing.'' 
This  picture  should. certainly  be  per- 
petuated. We  suggest  it  as  one  of  the 
frescoes  for  the  fine  town-hall  which 
Quincy  will  one  day  have  and  for 
whose  adornment  her  local  history  of- 
fers so  many  noble  and  striking  sub- 
jects for  the  painter. 

The  first  of  Adams's  suggestions  to 
Tudor  is  of  the  scene  in  the  council 
chamber  of  the  old  town  house  in  Bos- 
ton when  Otis  made  his  great  speech 
against  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  when, 
as  Adams  says,  "the  child  Independ- 
ence was  born."  The  second  is  of  the 
scene  in  the  same  place,  a  decade 
later,  when  Samuel  Adams,  after  the 
Boston  massacre,  demanded  of  Hutch- 
inson the  removal  of  the  British  regi- 
ments from  the  town. 

"Is  your  daughter,  Mrs.  Stuart," — so  the 
first  letter — "who  I  am  credibly  informed 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  ladies, 
a  painter?  Are  you  acquainted  with  Miss 
Lydia  Smith,  who,  I  am  also  credibly  in- 
formed, is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
ladies  and  a  painter?  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Sargent?  Do  you  correspond  with  your 
old  companion  in  arms,  Colonel  John 
Trumbull?  Do  you  think  Fisher  will  bean 
historical  painter?  Whenever  you  shall 
find  a  painter,  male  or  female,  I  pray  you 
to  suggest  a  scene  and  a  subject  for  the 
pencil. 

"The  scene  is  the  Council  Chamber  in 
the  old  Town  House  in  Boston.  The  date 
is  the  month  of  February,  1761,  nine  years 
before  you  entered  any  office  in  Cole  Lane. 
As  this  was  five  years  before  you  entered 
college,  you  must  have  been  in  the  second 
form  of  Master  Lovell's  school.  That 
council  chamber  was  as  respectable  an 
apartment  as  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  in 
proportion,  or  that  in  the  State  House  in 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  signed  in  1776.  In  this 
chamber,  round  a  great  fire,  were  seated 
five  judges,  with  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson  at  their  head,  as  Chief  Justice, 
all  arrayed  in  their  new,  fresh,  rich  robes 
of  scarlet  English  broadcloth;  in  their 
large  cambric  bands  and  immense  judicial 


wigs.  In  this  chamber  were  seated  at  a 
long  table  all  the  barristers  at  law  of  Bos- 
ton and  of  the  neighboring  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, in  gowns,  bands,  and  tie  wigs. 
They  were  not  seated  on  ivory  chairs,  but 
their  dress  was  more  solemn  and  more 
pompous  than  that  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
when  the  Gauls  broke  in  upon  them. 

"In  a  corner  of  the  room  must  be  placed, 
as  a  spectator,  an  auditor,  wit,  sense,  im- 
agination, genius,  pathos,  reason,  pru- 
dence, eloquence,  learning,  and  immense 
reading,  hanging  by  the  shoulders  on  two 
crutches,  covered  with  a  great  cloth  coat, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  had  been 
solicited  on  both  sides,  but  would  engage 
on  neither,  being,  as  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  about  to  leave  Boston  forever.  Two 
portraits,  at  more  than  full  length,  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  and  of  King  James  the 
Second,  in  splendid  golden  frames,  were 
hung  up  on  the  most  conspicuous  sides  of 
the  apartment.  If  my  young  eyes  or  old 
memory  have  not  deceived  me,  these  were 
as  fine  pictures  as  I  ever  saw;  the  colors  of 
the  royal  ermines  and  long  flowing  robes 
were  the  most  glowing,  the  figures  the 
most  noble  and  graceful,  the  features  the 
most  distinct  and  characteristic,  far  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  Con- 
gress— these  were  worthy  of  the  pencils  of 
Rubens  and  Vandyke.  There  was  no 
painter  in  England  capable  of  these  at  that 
time.  They  had  been  sent  over  without 
frames  in  Governor  Pownall's  time,  but 
he  was  no  admirer  of  Charles  or  James. 
The  pictures  were  stowed  away  in  a  garret 
among  rubbish  till  Governor  Bernard 
came,  who  had  them  cleaned,  superbly 
framed,  and  placed  in  council  for  the  ad- 
miration and  imitation  of  all  men — no 
doubt  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
Hutchinson  and  all  his  nebula  of  stars  and 
satellites. 

"One  circumstance  more.  Samuel 
Quincy  and  John  Adams  had  been  admit- 
ted barristers  at  that  term.  John  was  the 
youngest;  he  should  be  painted  looking 
like  a  short,  thick  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, seated  at  a  table  with  a  pen  in  hand, 
lost  in  admiration,  now  and  then  minuting 
those  poor  notes  which  your  pupil,  Judge 
Minot,  has  printed  in  his  history,  with 
some  interpolations.  .  .  .  You  have  now 
the  stage  and  the  scenery;  next  follows  a 
narration  of  the  subject."  He  recounts 
the  story  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance  and 
the  opposition  to  them,  coming  back  to 
the  famous  trial  and  its  setting.  "Now," 
he  adds,  "for  the  actors  and  performers." 
He  tells  of  Gridley's  argument  and 
Thacher's.  Then  he  comes  to  Otis.  "But 
Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire!  with  a  prompti- 
tude of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  re- 
search, a  rapid  summary  of  historical 
events  and  dates,  a  profusion   of  legal  an- 
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thorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eye  into 
futurity,  and  a  torrent  of  impetuous  elo- 
quence, he  hurried  away  everything  before 
him.  American  independence  was  then 
and  there  born;  the  seeds  of  patriots  and 
heroes  were  then  and  there  sown,  to  defend 
the  vigorous  youth,  the  non  sine  Diis  ani- 
mosus  infaus.  Every  man  of  a  crowded 
audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I 
did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of 
assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the  first 
scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then 
and  there  the  child  Independence  was 
born.  In  fifteen  years,  namely  in  1776,  he 
grew  up  to  manhood,  and  declared  himself 
free." 

It  is  hardly  a  fortnight  later  that  he 
writes  the  second  letter.  "Since  our 
national  legislature,"  he  says,  "have 
established  a  national  painter, — a  wise 
measure,  for  which  I  thank  them, — 
my  imagination  runs  upon  the  art  and 
has  already  painted  I  know  not  how 
many  historical  pictures.  I  have  sent 
you  one;  give  me  leave  to  send  an- 
other." He  then  tells  the  story  of  the 
Boston  massacre  and  the  excitement 
which  followed,  coming  quickly  to  the 
scene  in  the  council  chamber  between 
Samuel  Adams  and  the  Governor. 

"Now  for  the  picture.  The  theatre  and 
the  scenery  are  the  same  with  those  at  the 
discussion  of  writs  of  assistance.  The 
same  glorious  portraits  of  King  Charles 
II.  and  King  James  II.,  to  which  might  be 
added,  and  should  be  added,  little  miser- 
able likenesses  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
Governor  Bradstreet,  Governor  Endicott, 
and  Governor  Belcher,  hung  up  in  obscure 
corners  of  the  room.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson,  commander-in-chief  in 
absence  of  the  Governor,  must  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  council  table.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Dalrymple,  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  Majesty's  military  forces,  tak- 
ing rank  of  all  his  Majesty's  counsellors, 
must  be  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  province.  Eight-and-twenty  counsel- 
lors must  be  painted,  all  seated  at  the  coun- 
cil board.  Let  me  see — what  costume? 
What  was  the  fashion  of  that  day,  in  the 
month  of  March?  Large  white  wigs,  Eng- 
lish scarlet  cloth  cloaks,  some  of  them  with 
gold-laced  hats,  not  on  their  heads,  indeed, 
in  so  august  a  presence,  but  on  the  table 
before  them,  or  under  the  table  beneath 
them.  Before  these  illustrious  personages 
appeared  Samuel  Adams,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  their  clerk, 
now  at   the  head  of  the  committee  of  the 


great  assembly  at  the  Old  South  Church. 
Thucydides,  Livy,  or  Sallust  would  make 
a  speech  for  him,  or,  perhaps,  the  Italian 
Botta,  if  he  had  known  anything  of  this 
transaction, — one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  revolution, — but  I  am  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  it.  .  .  .  You,  Mr.  Tridor,  knew  Mr. 
Adams  from  your  childhood  to  his  death. 
In  his  common  appearance  he  was  a  plain, 
simple,  decent  citizen,  of  middling  stature, 
dress,  and  manners.  He  had  an  exquisite 
ear  for  music,  and  a  charming  voice  when 
he  pleased  to  exert  it.  Yet  his  ordinary 
speeches  in  town  meetings,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  Congress  exhib- 
ited nothing  extraordinary;  but  upon  great 
occasions,  when  his  deeper  feelings  were 
excited,  he  erected  himself,  or  rather  na- 
ture seemed  to  erect  him,  without  the 
smallest  symptom  of  affectation,  into  an 
upright  dignity  of  figure  and  gesture,  and 
gave  a  harmony  to  his  voice  which  made 
a  strong  impression  on  spectators  and  au- 
ditors. .  .  . 

"The  heads  of  Hutchinson  and  Dalrym- 
ple were  laid  together  in  whispers  for  a 
long  time;  when  the  whisperings  ceased,  a 
long  and  solemn  pause  ensued,  extremely 
painful  to  an  impatient,  expecting  audi- 
ence. Hutchinson,  in  time,  broke  silence; 
he  had  consulted  with  Colonel  Dalrymple, 
and  the  Colonel  had  authorized  him  to  say 
that  he  might  order  one  regiment  down 
to  the  castle,  if  that  would  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple. With  a  self-recollection,  a  self-pos- 
session, a  self-command,  a  presence  of 
mind  that  was  admired  by  every  man  pres- 
ent, Samuel  Adams  arose  with  an  air  of 
dignity  and  majesty,  of  which  he  was 
sometimes  capable,  stretched  forth  his  arm, 
though  even  then  quivering  with  palsy, 
and  with  a  harmonious  voice  and  decisive 
tone  said,  Tf  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or 
Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  together,  have 
authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they 
have  authority  to  remove  two,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  total  evacuation  of  the  town 
by  all  the  regular  troops  will  satisfy  the 
public  mind  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
province'.  .  .  .  The  painter  should  seize 
upon  the  critical  moment  when  Samuel 
Adams  stretched  out  his  arm  and  made 
his  last  speech.  It  will  be  as  difficult  to 
do  justice  as  to  paint  an  Apollo;  and  the 
transaction  deserves  to  be  painted  as  much 
as  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Whether 
any  artist  will  ever  attempt  it,  I  know  not." 

*      * 


Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  his 
"Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop," 
devotes  a  chapter  (vol.  ii.,  chap, 
xxii.,)  to  the  impeachment  of  Win- 
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throp  in  connection  with  the  Hing- 
ham  militia  troubles  in  1645,  anc* 
his  defence  of  himself  in  his  celebrated 
"little  speech"  on  liberty.  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  after  paying  tribute  to  this 
noble  speech,  as  "one  of  the  memora- 
ble utterances  of  a  master  spirit,"  and 
giving  a  full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  delivered, 
says: 

"American  history  furnishes  many  noble 
subjects  for  the  skill  of  the  painter;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  nobler  one 
could  anywhere  be  found  than  the  scene 
which  is  presented  by  the  calm  but  care- 
worn father  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony, 
pausing  at  the  vacant  chair  which  he  was 
now  called  to  resume,  and  pronouncing,  be- 
fore the  little  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Colony,  that  admirable  definition  of  the 
true  nature  of  civil  liberty.  The  materials 
for  such  a  picture  are  abundant.  The  por- 
traits of  Dudley  and  Endicott  and  Brad- 
street  and  Cotton  and  Wilson,  as  well  as  of 
Winthrop  himself,  are  all  extant;  and  it 
may  be  that  others  of  those  present  on  the 
occasion,  either  as  actors  or  as  witnesses, 
might  still  be  procured.  The  genius  of 
some  one  of  our  native  artists  would  worth- 
ily illustrate  itself  by  perpetuating  the 
memory  of  so  impressive  a  passage  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England." 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell  devotes 
the  first  chapter  of  his  brief  biography 
of  Winthrop  to  this  memorable  event, 
painting  in  fuller  detail  the  scene 
which  Mr.  Winthrop  had  thus  out- 
lined. "The  date  is  July  3,  1645;  the 
place  the  meeting-house  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  where  a  long  session  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  Thirteen  magistrates  and 
thirty-five  deputies  from  the  twenty- 
three  towns  of  the  colony,  whose  total 
population  numbers  about  fifteen 
thousand,  have  been  in  attendance,  ac- 
cording to  the  roll."  He  quotes 
Winthrop's  own  simple  words  as  to 
what  followed  his  acquittal  by  the 
Court:  "The  magistrates  and  depu- 
ties took  their  places  in  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  people  being  come  to- 
gether, and  the  deputy  governor  plac- 
ing himself  within  the  bar  as  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  etc.,  the  governor 
[Dudley]  read  the  sentence  of  the 
court  without  speaking  any  more,  for 


the  deputies  had  (by  importunity)  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  silence  from  the 
magistrates.  Then  was  the  deputy 
governor  desired  by  the  court  to  go 
up  and  take  his  place  again  upon  the 
bench,  which  he  did  accordingly,  and 
the  court  being  about  to  arise,  he  de- 
sired leave  for  a  little  speech."  Mr. 
Twichell  paints  for  us  the  portrait  of 
Winthrop,  "as  amid  a  profound  sen- 
sation he  stands  forth  in  the  presence 
of  the  hushed  assembly,  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  again  in  place,  all  eyes 
fastened  on  him."  He  sketches,  too, 
the  company  of  magistrates.  "The 
vanquished  deputies  are  in  their 
places;  the  whole  remaining  place 
crowded  with  spectators,  freemen  of 
the  little  commonwealth,  drawn 
thither  by  news  of  the  event  on  hand, 
alheager  to  hear  what  the  deputy-gov- 
ernor will  say." 

"The  circumstances  in  which  this 
address  was  delivered,"  says  the  his- 
torian Grahame,  "recall  the  most  in- 
teresting scenes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history;  while,  in  the  wisdom,  piety, 
and  dignity  that  it  breathes,  the  ad- 
dress resembles  the  magnanimous  vin- 
dication of  a  judge  of  Israel." 


A  picture  which  some  painter  ought 
to  paint — it  would  need  a  Rembrandt 
to  treat  the  faces  in  the  candle  light — 
is  that  of  Wliitefield  standing  on  the 
staircase,  a  candle  in  his  hand,  speak- 
ing to  the  people,  on  the  last  night  of 
his  life.  It  was  September  29,  1770. 
Whitefield  had  that  day  preached  a 
great  sermon,  his  last  sermon,  two 
hours  in  length,  at  Exeter.  He  was 
a  sick  man,  "more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than 
to  preach";  but  after  the  sermon  he 
went  on  with  a  friend  to  Newburyport, 
where  he  was  to  preach  on  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday.  We  quote 
from  one  of  his  biographers : 

"On  arriving  at  Newburyport,  White- 
field  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  unable 
to  leave  the  boat  without  assistance,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  recovered  his 
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spirits.  Newburyport  was  an  ordinary 
New  England  village;  in  fact,  it  remains 
such  at  the  present  day, — its  streets  narrow 
and  not  overcrowded  with  either  traffic  or 
passengers.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  exactly  thirty  years  before  his  death 
(September  30,  1740),  Whitefield  for  the 
first  time  visited  the  place  which  contains 
his  sepulchre.  In  his  journal  he  wrote: 
'Here  again  the  power  of  the  Lord  accom- 
panied the  word.  The  meeting-house  was 
very  large.  Many  members  were  present, 
and  the  people  were  greatly  affected. 
Blessed  be  God!'  Little  did  the  great 
preacher  think  that  on  the  same  day,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  his  work  would  terminate 
in  the  same  meeting-house's  manse.  The 
venerable  building  still  stands,  in  a  narrow 
lane,  and,  though  now  used  as  two  com- 
fortable residences,  the  spacious  entrance- 
hall  yet  exists,  and  likewise  the  fine  oak 
staircase  which  led  to  the  room  in  which 
Whitefield  died. 

"While  Whitefield  partook  of  an  early 
supper,  the  people  assembled  at  the  front 
of  the  parsonage,  and  even  crowded  into  its 
hall,  impatient  to  hear  a  few  words  from 
the  man  they  so  greatly  loved.  T  am  tired,' 
said  W.hitefield,  'and  must  go  to  bed!'  He 
took  a  candle,  and  was  hastening  to  his 
chamber.  The  sight  of  the  people  moved 
him;  and,  pausing  on  the  staircase,  he 
began  to  speak  to  them.  He  had  preached 
his  last  sermon;  this  was  to  be  his  last  ex- 
hortation. There  he  stood,  the  crowd  in 
the  hall  gazing  up  at  him  with  tearful  eyes, 
as  Elisha  at  the  ascending  prophet.  His 
voice  flowed  on  until  the  candle  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  burned  away  and  went 
out  in  its  socket!  The  next  morning  he 
was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him." 


Edward  Everett  Hale  gave  the 
Fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  city 
government  of  Boston,  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  last  year.  His  oration  was  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  great  Boston 
men  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution; 
and  near  the  close  of  the  oration  he 
uttered  the  wish  that  we  had  a  memo- 
rial of  the  illustrious  group  in  some 
striking  historical  painting.  He  said 
— and  his  word  itself  is  a  picture,  a 
magnificent  hint  for  some  painter  with 
imagination : — 

"Let  ns  ask  Mr.  Tarbell  and  Mr.  Benson 
to  paint  for  us  such  a  memorial  as  Rem- 
brandt would  have  given  1o  Holland 
—if  ever  Holland  had  such  a  group  of  men. 


It  shall  be  a  painting  of  several  of  them  to- 
gether. They  shall  sit  around  the  hospita- 
ble board  of  Hancock.  He  shall  make  his 
peace  with  Sam  Adams,  so  that  he  may  give 
a  fit  welcome  to  Franklin  on  some  visit. 
The  portrait  of  Warren  shall  look  down 
upon  the  gathering.  John  Adams  shall  be 
leading  in  the  talk,  Robert  Paine  listening 
serene,  while  the  younger  Paine  wants  to 
be  humming  'Hail  Columbia'  to  Knox,  his 
friend.  And  we  will  hang  the  picture  in  the 
Old  South,  or  in  the  town  house  on  King 
street,  or  in  Faneuil  Hall." 


The  hint  and  material  for  what 
might  be  made  a  noteworthy  picture 
by  a  painter  intellectual  enough  to 
seize  the  situation  worthily  are 
given  by  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  in  an  ac- 
count of  Emerson's  tribute  to  Carlyle 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  in  February,  1881, 
on  the  day  of  Carlyle's  burial.  Car- 
lyle was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Historical  Society.  The  intelligence 
of  his  death  had  come  just  preceding 
the  February  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Doctor  Ellis's  account  of  the  meeting 
was  published  in  Scribner's  Monthly 
for  May,  1881,  as  a  note  to  the  paper, 
then  first  printed,  which  Emerson 
read.     He  said : 

"Mr.  Winthrop  promptly  wrote  to  Mr. 
Emerson  to  insure  his  attendance  on  the 
occasion.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the 
whole  country  who,  by  the  warmest  rela- 
tions of  personal  intercourse,  friendship, 
and  correspondence,  and  by  the  apprecia- 
tive sympathies  of  kindred  genius,  could 
meet  and  fill  the  demands  of  that  occasion. 
It  was  on  the  day,  perhaps  at  the  very  hour, 
when  the  rural  grave  in  Scotland  was  to  re- 
ceive the  mortal  relics  of  the  stern  and 
rugged  philosopher.  Mr.  Emerson  kindly 
responded  to  the  call,  and  appeared  with  his 
helpful  daughter.  But  few  of  the  members 
most  constant  in  their  attendance  were 
aware  what  was  to  occur,  and  the  re- 
grets of  many  who  might  have  been  present 
are  keen.  Mr.  Winthrop  had,  with  his 
wonted  felicity,  introduced  the  theme  and 
recognized  the  presence  of  Mr.  Emerson. 
The  scene  which  followed  was  a  memorable 
one,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
felt  what  a  privilege  they  enjoyed  in  taking 
the  full  impression  of  it,  with  all  its  vivid- 
ness and  suggestiveness,  into  heart  and 
thought.       In   recalling  it  some  may  pos- 
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sibly  have  wished  that  the  camera  had  been 
there  to  fix,  for  more  elaborate  art,  the  sin- 
gularly suggestive  and  impressive  elements 
of  the  scene.  But  anything  like  form,  dis- 
posal, or  preparatory  effect  would  have 
marred  the  charm  of  its  exquisite  simplicity. 
The  newspapers  have,  as  fully  as  facts  war- 
rant, and  'much  more  so  than  a  tender  del- 
icacy can  approve,  commented  freely  upon 
the  character  and  degree  of  the  disablement 
which  the  passage  of  years  has  visited  upon 
Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  visitation  as  is  upon  him  was  man- 
ifested simply  in  enhancing  the  impression 
of  his'  gentle,  placid  mien  and  tones,  and, 
on  this  occasion,  gave  an  added  charm  to 
his  features  and  utterance.  Some  of  the 
most  impressive  and  memorable  elements 
of  the  scene,  which  will  be  most  fondly 
cherished  by  the  witnesses,  do  not  allow  of 
description  or  relation.  A  small  table,  with 
two  chairs  for  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  daugh- 
ter, were  brought  into  the  Dowse  library- 
room,  where  the  meeting  was  held.  The 
manuscript,  long  since  written  but  never 
put  in  print,  was  a  loose  one,  and  only  parts 
of  it  were  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Emerson.  Of 
the  incommunicable  features  of  the  scene, 
very  touching  to  its  witnesses  was  his  gentle 
reference  and  compliance  as  he  looked  to 
his  daughter  for  direction  as  to  the  pas- 
sages to  be  read,  and  to  the  connection  of 
them.  Some  slight  labial  impediments 
,  caused  an  occasional  halting  in  the  delivery 
of  elongated  words,  never  favorites  with 
Mr.  Emerson.  These  served,  in  part,  for 
those  delays  on  words  which  are  so  familiar 
to  his  hearers  as  marking  his  pauses  and 
emphasis.  For  the  rest,  he  was  helped  in 
iniitative  utterances  of  them  by  the  silent 
lips  of  his  daughter.  The  apt  and  racy  sig- 
nificance of  the  most  pointed  passages  came 
forth  in  full  force,  and  with  the  old  incisive- 
ness  and  humor.  So  hushed  was  the 
silence  and  so  intent  was  the  listening  that 
those  who  were  quick  of  hearing  lost  "noth- 
ing of  word  or  intonation.  But  even  these, 
the  more  removed  in  their  seats,  one  by  one 
drew  nearer  in  a  closing  circle  around  the 
reader.  Their  faces  and  inward  workings 
of  thought  showed  the  profoundness  of 
their  interest  as  they  waited  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  philosopher  of  Eng- 
land by  the  greatest  philosopher  of  Amer- 
ica." 


Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  which 
have  been  suggested  to  our  painters 
by  some  of  our  notable  men,  or  which 
suggest  themselves  as  we  read  their 
vivid  descriptions.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers will  remember  other  similar  de- 


scriptions and  suggestions.  We  shall 
be  grateful  to  any  who  will  call  our 
attention  to  any  such.  Many  historic 
American  scenes  have  already  had 
memorable  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
our  painters.  We  think  of  the  note- 
worthy group  of  pictures  by  Trumbull 
and  others  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cap- 
itol,— the  Discovery  of  America,  the 
Burial  of  De  Soto,  the  Baptism  of  Po- 
cahontas, the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  rest;  and  we  think 
of  many  more.  But  it  is  well  for  our 
artists  to  turn  their  creative  imagina- 
tion at  this  promising  and  command- 
ing time  to  the  great  wealth  of  sub- 
jects not  yet  touched;  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  remarkable  passages  we 
have  here  cited  are  of  high  impor- 
tance. 


The  minister  at  our  elbow  who  calls 
our  attention  to  the  passage  about 
Whitefield  tells  us  too  of  an  autumn 
Sunday  afternoon  just  before  the 
great  Boston  fire,  when  he  heard  Phil- 
lips Brooks  preach  in  the  old  Trinity 
Church  in  Summer  street.  It  was 
late;  and  a  great  black  cloud  settled 
over  the  city,  filling  the  old  church 
suddenly  with  darkness.  There  were 
no  lights  save  the  single  one  above  the 
pulpit,  and  in  its  illumination  the 
great  preacher  stood,  pouring  out  his 
burning  words,  while,  below,  by  the 
dim  aisles,  the  silent  listening  throng 
was  half  revealed  and  half  concealed. 
If  the  Boston  Rembrandt  is  born  to- 
morrow, we  should  all  like  to  have 
him  add  this  picture  to  the  Whitefield. 
We  should  like  to  have  added,  too, 
the  picture  of  that  Sunday  service  in 
the  days  just  before  the  Revolution, 
which  Rufus  Choate  painted  so  graph- 
ically in  his  eloquent  essay  on  New 
England  history  which  we  reprinted 
last  November,  showing  the  deep  feel- 
ing in  the  earnest,  anxious  congrega- 
tion. We  can  believe  that  he  had  the 
old  West  Church  in  mind,  and  that  the 
preacher  was  Jonathan  Mayhew. 
How  many  more  pictures — of  Puritan 
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times,  of  Philip's  war — Choate's  great 
essay  summons! 


And  Wickfield,  sitting  here  beside 
us,  says :  "Tell  them  to  paint,  too,  the 
scene  in  the  great  tent  at  Concord  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1875,  when  we  gath- 
ered to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
Concord  fight."  Yes,  let  that  be 
painted,  too.  Well  we  remember 
the  impressive  scene-  Within  the 
great  tent  and  around  it  was  a  multi- 
tude which  no  man  could  number; 
and  on  the  platform,  taking  part  in  the 
memorable  exercises,  the  first  of  the 
great    centennial    celebrations,    were 


Judge  Hoar  and  Emerson  and  Lowell 
and  Curtis  and  General  Grant,  then 
President.  We  remember  chiefly 
Curtis's  oration.  We  remember  how 
the  audience  was  thrilled  by  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Middlesex  farms  and  vil- 
lages silent  in  that  April  night,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  the  British  officers  to 
keep  from  them  the  news  of  the  im- 
pending incursion.  "Stop  the  news!" 
cried  the  impassioned  orator.  "Stop 
the  sunrise!"  We  commend  that  mo- 
ment to  the  painter.  Wickfield  says 
that  it  was  on  that  day  at  Con- 
cord that  his  patriotism  was  born — 
that  he  felt  then  for  the  first  time  what 
freedom  cost  and  what  America 
means. 


AN  OLD  VALENTINE. 


Here  in  the  chest  filled  with  grandmother's 

things, 
Laces,    and    patchwork,    and    letters,    and 

rings, 
Old  time  daguerrotypes, — faded,  I  trow, — 
Links  in  the  chain  'twixt  the  Then  and  the 

Now, 
Moldy   and    mildewed    and    yellowed    with 

age, 
Madge     has     discovered     a     scrawled-over 

Vowing  a  love  in  the  shadow  or  shine, 
Coined  into  verse  on  an  old  valentine. 


Madge,  as  you  see,  is  the  third  in  the 

line. 
Still    the   same    passion    endures   as    of 

yore, 
"Love  laughs  at  locksmiths"  as  loud  as 

before, 
Tenderest    words    grow   as    mellow    as 

wine, 
Coined  into  verse  on  an  old  valentine. 


Faded  by  time  and  grown  yellow  with  age. 
Neat  little,  sweet  little,  scrawled-over  page! 
Many  and  many  the  change  since  the  day 
Grandmother  kissed  it  and  laid  it  away, — 
Two  generations  have  lived  and  grown      Changes  of  fashion  and  changes  of  art, 

gray,  Never  a  change  in  the  ways   of  the  heart,   j 

Even  the  third  is  now  well  on  its  way,      Well  might  that  vow,  Madge,  be  taken  as 
Mother  and  daughter,  and  daughter, —  mine — 

in  fine,  Coined  into  verse  on  an  old  valentine. 

— Roy  Farrell  Greene. 
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WILLIAM   JAMES    LINTON. 

By  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 


THERE  is  to-day  an  air  of  mild 
dilapidation  about  the  pictur- 
esque farmhouse  which  was  for  so 
many  years  the  scene  of  Mr.  Linton's 
literary  and  artistic  activities.  The 
low  roofed,  unassuming  homestead,  to 
which  he  paid  a  flying  visit  some 
thirty  years  ago  —  at  that  time  occu- 
pied by  his  friend,  the  distinguished 
American  artist,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessy 
— is  not  of  the  conventional  New 
England  type.  The  narrow  front  and 
side  piazza,  the  friendly  dormer  win- 
dows, the  diagonal  lattice  fence  sur- 
mounting a  rough  stone  wall  and  oc- 
casionally interlaced  by  creeping 
vines,  the  rising  sweep  of  the  moun- 
tain in  the  rear — all  give  the  gray, 
age-stained  cottage  an  atmosphere  of 
its  own.  During  his  last  days,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Linton,  from  the  south  side 
of  the  porch,  could  hardly  gain  the 
view  of  the  reposeful  landscape  that 
must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions of  the  early  years,  when  he 
had  ever  before  him  the  broad  stretch 
of  the  Quinnipiac  meadows  and  the 
blue  North  Haven  hills.  The  old 
Boston  turnpike  was  at  that  time  the 
regular  thoroughfare  for  the  Cheshire 
farmers  and  the  well  loaded  wagons  of 
produce  for  which  they  found  a  ready 
market  in  the  neighboring  town;  and 
the  old  Mount  Carmel  and  Walling- 
ford  stage  occasionally  shambled  by. 
It  was,  indeed,  not  an  inappropriate 


home  for  a  man  who,  having  already 
reached  the  age  of  well-earned  leisure, 
had  determined  to  devote  his  final 
years  to  poetry  and  art  and  to  the  rec- 
ollections of  a  youth  and  manhood 
especially  fruitful  in  friendships  and 
noble  endeavor. 

Mr.  Linton's  life  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent a  process  of  disillusion;  and  not 
his  least  piquant  disappointment  must 
have  been  the  degeneration  of  this 
same  early  landscape.  Nearly  every- 
thing has  changed  except  the  little 
brown  domicile,  whose  primitive 
quaintness  Mr.  Linton  himself  zeal- 
ously preserved.  The  view  from  the 
south  porch  has  been  shut  off  by  a  row 
of  cheap  citified  houses,  above  which, 
incongruously  enough,  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  old  familiar  hills  may 
still  be  obtained.  Farther  away  the 
land  has  been  transformed  into  a 
freight  yard,  and  the  jangling  of  the 
switching  trains  is  hardly  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  meadowy  restfulness 
of  a  generation  ago.  In  place  of  the 
stage  coach  and  the  hay  wagons,  the 
electric  cars  whiz  by  the  house  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night;  and  here 
and  there  an  electric  light  steals  all 
the  glamour  of  the  moon.  The  apple 
orchard  too,  we  are  afraid,  has  long 
ceased  to  render  active  service;  an  oc- 
casional shutter  is  absent  from  the 
blinds;  and  the  regularity  of  the  lat- 
tice fence  is  broken  frequently  by  a 
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missing  lath.  Nevertheless  the  house 
still  nestles  behind  East  Rock,  which 
forms  as  picturesque  a  background  as 
in  the  early  days;  and  the  purple  hills 
and  the  Sleeping  Giant  have  lost  none 
of  their  pristine  splendor. 

The  fact  that  the  city  was  gradually 
c  r  e  e  p  ing 
about  his  lit- 
tle New  Eng- 
land home, 
that  the  old 
Boston  road 
had  been 
metamor- 
phosed into 
a  somewhat 
unkempt  city 
tho  rough- 
fare,  did  not 
lessen  the  af- 
fection m 
which  Mr. 
Linton  re- 
garded the 
place.  It  was 
with  diffi- 
culty that  he 
could  be  per- 
suaded  to 
forsake  h  i  s 
suburban 
habitat  and 
move  into 
the  more 
comfortable 
if  less  con- 
genial home 
provided  by 
his  New  Ha- 
ven friends. 
He  was  en- 
gaged upon 
a  final  vol- 
ume of  po- 
ems, of  which 
about  seventy-five  pages  were  printed 
at  his  death,  and  he  was  reluctant  to 
leave  his  old  printing-press  before  the 
completion  of  his  work.  In  October, 
1897,  he  was  already  too  feeble  to 
manage  the  large  lever  of  his  old 
hand  press;  but  with  the  assistance  of 
his  grandsons  he  hoped  to  finish  the 
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volume  before  the  end  of  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  This  wish,  however,  was 
not  realized.  His  printing  outfit  and 
his  books  were  taken  into  the  city 
with  him;  but  his  life-long  interest  in 
his  work  was  never  resumed.  His 
last  days  at  Appledore  were  made  un- 
happy by 
other  cir- 
cumstances 
than  his  in- 
ability to  ful- 
fil his  plans. 
Several 
months  be- 
fore his  death 
his  trust- 
worthy 
housekeeper 
died,  and  his 
endeavors  to 
supply  the 
vacancy  did 
not  contrib- 
ute to  his 
peace  of 
mind.  Mrs. 
Moss  was  an 
English  wo- 
man, whose 
acquaintance 
Mr.  Linton 
had  formed 
in  London, 
and  during 
her  long 
term  of  ser- 
vice at  Ap- 
pledore the 
v  e  n  er  able 
engraver  had 
become  well 
nigh  depend- 
ent upon  her 
ministra- 
tions. It  was 
of  course  impossible  to  find  another 
housekeeper  to  take  her  place,  and 
several  candidates  who  had  the  temer- 
ity to  undertake  the  experiment 
quickly  gave  up  in  despair.  Up  to  the 
day  of  the  abandonment  of  Appledore, 
however,  Mr.  Linton's  mind  and 
hands  were    characteristically   active. 
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the  past  thirty  years 
their  foremost  rep- 
resentatives have 
either  been  shelter- 
ed within  the  old 
homestead's  walls 
or  have  had  imme- 
diate associations 
with  it.  It  deserves 
an  honored  posi- 
tion in  direct  suc- 
cession  to  the 
Boar's  Head  Tav- 
ern, the  Mermaid, 
and  Will's  Coffee 
House.  In  Mr.  Lin- 


His  periodica 
trips  to  New 
York,  to  his 
friends  at  the 
Century  Club, 
which  for  years 
had  been  the 
monthly  diver- 
sions of  his  life, 
were  not  forgone;  and  while  at  home 
he  still  found  recreation  in  his  verses, 
his  printing-press  and  his  books.  He 
perfectly  realized,  however,  that  his 
life  had  been  lived,  and  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  this  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  unusually  full  and  complete.  He 
frequently  remarked  to  his  friends 
that  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
died  at  eighty-five  and  that  he  did  not 
himself  desire  to  live  beyond  that  time. 
He  survived  by  not  quite  a  month  his 
eighty-fifth  year. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  now  as 
cheerless  and  forsaken  as  the  sur- 
roundings are,  for  during  the  past 
few  weeks  all  the  unique  furniture  and 
paintings  have  been  removed  and  the 
house  itself  has  been  exposed  formally 
for  sale.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
mark  the  end  almost  of  an  epoch  in 
American  arts  and  letters;  for  during 


WINDERMERE   AND    DERWENTWATER. 


Reduced  from  engravings  by  Linton.     From  Harriett  Martineau's  "  English  Lakes." 


ton,  Shakspere  himself  or  Ben  Jonson 
or  Addison  or  Steele  would  have  found 
much  to  love  and  enjoy.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  the  small,  low  ceiled 
rooms  of  Appledore  formed  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  picturesque 
homes  in  the  world.  It  represented, 
on  Mr.  Linton's  part,  the  work  of 
thirty  years;  and  to  the  collection  of 
paintings  that  almost  concealed  the 
walls  and  the  books  that  crowded  the 
shelves  many  of  the  foremost  artists 
and  poets  of  the  century  had  made 
personal  contributions.  The  north 
room,  with  its  generous  old  New 
England  fireplace  and  Yankee  cup- 
boards was  the  room  to  which  Mr. 
Linton  was  especially  devoted.  Here 
he  engraved  and  wrote  and  medi- 
tated in  front  of  the  old  desk,  his 
'"servant,  companion  and  friend  for 
more  than  half  a  century;"  "the  tomb- 
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EDWIN    BOOTH   AS    KING   LEAR. 
Reduced  from  an  engraving  by  Linton  from  a  drawing  by  Hennessy. 


stone  of  my  life"  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  it.  There  was  to  his  right  an 
easel,  upon  which  stood  one  of  Ed- 


ward Wehnert's  illustrations  to 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  above  which  was 
a  photograph  of  the  painter  himself, 
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EDWIN    BOOTH   AS    BENEDICK. 
Reduced  from  an  engraving  by  Linton  from  a  drawing  by  Hennessy. 


one  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Linton's  wife,  painted  by  the  artist  himself;  a 
V'a  «r-ii- C  P°rtrait  of  another  photograph  of  Penkill  Castle;  and,  ef- 
tnend,  William  Bell  Scott,  and  of  his      fectively  reflecting  Mr.  Linton's  opin- 
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ion  of  a  celebrated  nineteenth  century 
statesman,  a  caricature  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon as  a  crippled  tramp  limping- 
out  of  Sedan  with  the  poor  Prince  Im- 
perial on  his  back;  a  small  painting 
of  the  Thames  bank  by  Whistler, — 
these  and  many  other  similar  memen- 
toes furnished  the  key  to  Mr.  Lin- 
ton's artistic  and  political  tempera- 
ment and  interests.  The  walls  were 
not  adequate  for  many  of  the  pictures, 
and  the  engravings  of  Mazzini  and 
Herzen — of  whom  he  writes  so  charm- 
ingly in  his  recollections  —  were 
obliged  to  find  a  resting  place  in  front 
of  a  low  chair.  The  seats  of  the 
chairs  were  usually  covered  with 
books,  the  overflow  of  the  bursting 
shelves, — Selections  from  the  Works 
of  David  Scott,  the  Works  of  Alfred 
Stevens,  and  his  Biography,  and  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  'Chatiments,  presented 
to  Mr.  Linton  by  his  Polish  friend, 
Stanislas  Worcell,  and  many  more. 
The  chimney-piece  was  covered  with 
an  array  of  plaster  bric-a-brac,  paint- 
ings, bronze  medals  and,  especially 
noteworthy,  a  modelled  dagger  pre- 
sented to  Mazzini  by  the  Italian 
Workingmen's  Association.  Several 
of  Mr.  Linton's  friends  are  represented 
on  or  near  this  chimney-piece — Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi,  Admiral  de  Rohan, 
who  once  paid  a  visit  of  several  days 
to  Appledore,  Thomas  Sibson,  an  ar- 
tist of  unfulfilled  promise,  and  Mary 
Hallock  Foote,  one  of  Mr.  Linton's 
pupils.  Mr.  Linton's  sturdy  republi- 
canism, which  was  expressed  on  every 
hand,  was  especially  noticeable  in  his 
favorite  books — Milton,  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Henry  Vane,  Paroles  d'un 
Croyant,  a  book  that  was  a  powerful 
"formative  influence"  in  his  younger 
days,  Andrew  Marvell,  Lowell's  Big- 
low  Papers,  and  the  Life  of  Captain 
John  Brown.  There  were  copies  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  poems,  presented  to  Mr. 
Linton  by  the  poet  himself;  Landor's 
Conversations  and  Last  Fruit  of  an  Old 
Tree,  sent  to  Mr.  Linton  by  the  au- 
thor; there  were  the  Early  Italian 
Poets,  the  gift  of  Dante  G.  Rossetti; 
the  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  sent  to  Ap- 


pledore by  John  Ruskin;  Walt  Whit- 
man's Rivulet  and  Leaves  of  Grass — 
the  good  gray  poet  was  one  of  Mr. 
Linton's  closest  friends — London  Ly- 
rics from  Frederick  Locker;  and 
Bewick  and  His  Pupils  and  Old  World 
Idylls  from  Austin  Dobson,  the 
former  dedicated  to  Mr.  Linton  as 
"Engraver  and  Poet,  the  steadfast 
apostle  of  Bewick's  White  line",  with 
the  following  lines  written  on  the  fly- 
leaf by  Mr.  Dobson  himself: 

"Not  white  thy  graver's  path  alone; 
May  the  sweet  muse  with  whitest  stone 
Mark  all  thy  days  to  come,  and  still 
Delay  thee  on  Parnassus  Hill." 

In  this  congenial  room  Mr.  Linton 
lived  a  quiet  life  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  with  his  books,  his  friends  and 
his  recollections.  And  what  man  of 
our  own  times  has  had  more  delightful 
companions  or  memories?  He  has 
written  a  charming  book  about  the 
friendships  he  had  made  in  seventy 
years  and  the  important  political  and 
social  movements  in  which  he  had 
taken  part — a  book  whose  one  fault  is 
the  too  little  information  furnished  of 
the  author  himself.  Mr.  Linton  was 
a  man  of  various  gifts;  but  above  all, 
even  above  that  art  of  wood  engrav- 
ing of  which  he  was  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  masters,  was  his  supreme  an 
of  gaining  and  retaining  friends.  We 
have  been  informed  since  Mr.  Lin- 
ton's death  that  his  nature  lacked 
greatness ;  but  there  surely  must  have 
been  something  great  in  the  man  who 
could  gain  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  so  many  great  men.  The  position 
he  held  in  the  affection  of  such  a  man 
as  Mazzini,  for  example,  is  sufficiently 
indicative  of  the  largeness  of  his  own 
nature.  Mr.  Linton's  association 
with  the  apostle  of  Italian  unity  was 
the  supreme  enjoyment  of  his  declin- 
ing years;  he  fondly  refers  to  it  again 
and  again  in  his  Recollections,  and  he 
wrote  a  large  volume  to  commem- 
orate that  and  other  similar  attach- 
ments. He  loved  to  recall  how  in 
1848 — one  of  the  most  glorious  dates 
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in  continental  history  in  Mr.  Linton's 
view, — he  had  accompanied  Mazzini 
to  Paris  for  a  visit  to  the  Abbe  Lamen- 
nais,  recently  anathemized  by  the 
Pope  and  then  editing  in  a  small  bare 
room  in  the  Rue  Jacob  his  daily 
paper,  Le  Peuple  C  onstitnant ;  how  he 
had  been  associated  with  the  great 
Italian  in  the  establishment  of  the 
People's  International  League,  whose 
aim,  among  other  things,  was  to  dis- 
seminate the  principles  of  freedom 
and  to  interest  the  English  public  in 
the  subject  of  Italian  unity;  how,  after 
the  meetings  of  this  association,  Maz- 
zini would  linger  alone  with  him  for 
a  friendly  talk  over  a  glass  of  rum  and 
water;  and  how,  in  the  days  which 
Mazzini  spent  with  him  at  Woodford, 
while  rambling  through  the  Hainault 
forest  he  heard  from  Mazzini's  own 
lips  the  tragical  story  of  the  Bandie- 
ras,  which  he  has  reproduced  in  his 
European  Republicans. 

Mr.  Linton  first  became  acquainted 
with  Mazzini  in  1837,  when  the  fiery 
patriot,  after  a  stormy  and  discourag- 
ing career  in  his  own  land,  came  to 
England  with  the  hope  of  arousing 
English  enthusiasm  on  his  cherished 
project  of  Italian  nationalism,  and 
eked  out  a  bare  existence  by  opening 
a  school  for  his  countrymen  in  Lon- 
don— for  the  most  part  organ-grind- 
ers and  hawkers  of  plaster  casts.  Here 
Mazzini  and  other  Italian  refugees 
delivered  Sunday  evening  lectures; 
and  here  Mr.  Linton  one  night  met 
that  sturdy  New  England  transcen- 
dentalism Margaret  Fuller,  who  re- 
mained his  friend.  It  was  Mr.  Lin- 
ton's correspondence,  and  that  of 
other  friends,  which  first  brought 
Mazzini  prominently  before  the  Eng- 
lish eye;  their  letters  having  been 
opened  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  the 
information  of  a  threatened  insurrec- 
tion derived  from  them  having  been 
delivered  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  stirred  up  a 
loud  protest  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  inspired,  with  a  large  amount  of 
less  important  literature,  Carlyle's 
famous  letter  to  the  London   Times. 


Mr.  Linton  made  many  friends 
through  Mazzini  —  the  Russian  exile 
Herzen,  George  Sand,  with  whom  he 
had  a  pleasant  interview  in  Paris  and 
whose  works  he  was  authorized  to 
translate,  the  Polish  patriot  Stolzman, 
who  spent  two  years  with  Mr.  Linton 
in  the  lake  country,  Albert  Darasz, 
whose  epitaph,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Kossuth,  was  one  of  the  choicest  me- 
mentoes of  Appledore,  and  Stanislas 
Worcell,  whose  memory  was  immor- 
talized by  Kossuth  in  the  same  way. 
Mazzini's  friendship  was  the  proudest 
friendship  of  Mr.  Linton's  life;  he  re- 
vered him  above  all  other  men  and, 
unqualifiedly,  believed  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  produced  no  man 
worthy  of  comparison  with  him.  He 
was  especially  delighted  to  recall  that 
he  had  for  a  single  night  commanded 
the  English  fleet  for  Garibaldi's  Si- 
cilian expedition,  planned  by  Mazzini, 
which  expedition,  however,  subse- 
quent events  proved  to  have  been  un- 
necessary. He  remained  the  close 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Mazzini 
up  to  the  day  of  the  patriot's  death  in 
1872. 

Mr.  Linton's  Recollections  begin 
with  the  death  of  George  III.  in  1820, 
and  extend  to  the  publication  of  his 
Masters  of  Wood  Engraving  in  1889. 
He  could  barely  recall  the  tolling  of 
the  great  bell  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
and  his  father's  solemn  face  as  he  in- 
formed his  eight-year-old  son  that  "the 
old  king  was  dead."  He  remembered 
the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline,  as  it 
passed  his  father's  door  at  Stratford — 
"the  shabbiest  notable  funeral  I  ever 
saw,"  he  says.  His  father  sympa- 
thized with  this  uncrowned  and  undi- 
vorced  queen,  and  Mr.  Linton  too,  in 
his  old  age,  became  her  valiant  cham- 
pion. Another  famous  funeral  he 
could  recall  was  that  of  Nelson,  at 
which  his  father  served  in  a  military 
capacity.  He  read  Scott's  Lady  of 
the  Lake  and  Marmion  in  the  original 
quarto  editions,  and  he  could  recall 
the  public  curiosity  over  the  author- 
ship of  the  Waverley  Novels,  still  the 
productions  of  the  "Great  Unknown." 
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PRELUDE   TO    "VOICES   OF  THE   NIGHT." 

Reduced  from  an  engraving  by  Linton  from  a  drawing  by  J.  D.  Smillis.     From  the  illustrated  quarto  edition  of 
Longfellow,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

natural  gifts,  who  has,  however,  ob- 


In  1828  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
George  Wilmot  Bonner,  the  wood  en- 
graver, a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Bran- 
ston,  and  spent  six  years  in  his  family 
at  Kennington.  Here  he  became  the 
friend  of  Thomas  Wade,  a  poet  of  fine 


tained  no  permanent  position  in  liter- 
ature, and  of  Richard  Hengist  Home, 
a  dramatist  after  the  Elizabethan  man- 
During  these  early  days  he  once 


ner. 


breakfasted       with       Tennyson — and 
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"O'ER   THE    DARK    SEA   I    FLEW." 

From  "  The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  in  the  illustrated  quarto  edition  of  Longfellow,   published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Engraved  by  Linton  from  a  drawing  by  Thomas  Moran. 


found  him  rather  a  dull  fellow — at  the 
house  of  Mary  Howitt  and  her  hus- 
band; he  knew  Thomas  Cooper,  the 
poet  and  shoemaker,  author  of  the 
Purgatory  of  Suicides,  a  long  poem  in 
Spenserian  stanzas,  written  in  prison; 
and  he  became  known  to  Carlyle, 
whose  signature  he  requested  to  a  pro- 
test against  capital  punishment  occa- 
sioned by  the  threatened  execution  of 
John  Frost  for  political  causes. 
Later  he  enjoyed  an  evening  walk 
along  the  Strand  with  Carlyle,  after  a 
lecture  by  Emerson  at  Exeter  Hall. 
At  Leigh  Hunt's,  Mr.  Linton  was  a 
constant  evening  visitor;  he  became 
almost  one  of  the  family.  Leech's 
earliest  drawings  were  submitted  to 
Mr.  Linton,  who  at  once  perceived 
their  remarkable  merit;  he  succeeded 
Douglas  Jerrold  as  editor  of  the 
Illuminated  Magazine;  Mark  Lemon, 
Thackeray,  Tenniel,  Cruikshank — all 
these  and  many  others  of  the  early 
Punch  crowd  he  knew  well.     He  was 


the  friend  for  over  fifty  years  of  Wil- 
liam Bell  Scott,  of  David  Scott,  his 
brother,  and  of  Charles  Wells,  an 
early  friend  of  Keats,  whose  story, 
Claribel,  Mr.  Linton  made  liberal  use 
of  in  his  drama  of  the  same  name. 
Thornton  Hunt,  the  wayward  son  of 
the  author  of  the  Story  of  Rimini,  Mr. 
Linton  knew,  but  did  not  admire; 
and  his  experiences  with  George 
Henry  Lewes  were  little  more  pleas- 
ing. One  of  the  treasures  of  Apple- 
dore  was  a  letter  from  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  accompanying  his  Last  Fruit 
of  an  Old  Tree,  and  a  manuscript 
poem,  dedicated  to  Linton,  beginning, 
"Praiser  of  Milton!  worthy  of  his 
praise" — to  be  found  in  Landor's  col- 
lected works.  In  1855  Mr.  Linton 
also  received  the  Imaginary  Conver- 
sations, with  this  inscription:  "W.  S. 
Landor  to  W.  J.  Linton,  a  true  patriot 
and  a  true  poet, — characters  almost 
equally  rare." 

Landor    also    contributed    to    Mr. 
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Linton's  English  Republic,  and  was  an 
occasional  correspondent.  Mr.  Lin- 
ton, however,  never  saw  the  venerable 
poet.  After  Landor's  indictment  on 
a  charge  of  libel  and  his  consequent 
abandonment  of  England  for  Italy,  he 
left  in  Mr.  Linton's  care  a  number  of 
pamphlets  in  justification  of  his 
course,  requesting  their  distribution — 
a  request  which  Mr.  Linton  charitably 
ignored.  Landor  later  sent  his  friend 
a  painting, 
'The  First 
Judgment," 
which  he  be- 
lieved to  be 
by  Michael 
Angelo.  The 
painting  was 
sent  through 
Robert 
B  r  own  i  n  g 
and  was  the 
means  of  in- 
introducing 
Mr.  Linton 
to  that  poet. 
Other  poets 
with  whom 
Mr.  Linton 
was  on  fa- 
miliar terms, 
whose  names 
occur  again 
and  again  in 
his  Recollec- 
tions, were 
Dante  Ros- 
setti,atwhose 
house  in 
Chatham 
Square  he  met  a  boyish  looking 
young  man  who  has  since  become  fa- 
mous as  the  author  of  Atalanta  in 
Calydon;  Dinah  Muloch,  "a  somewhat 
spindly  woman;"  Martin  Farquhar 
Tupper,  the  proverbial  philosopher; 
Robert  Montgomery,  William  Mor- 
ris, whom  he  frequently  recalled  in 
the  wanderings  of  his  last  sickness; 
and  the  Americans,  Bryant,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Whit- 
man, Mrs.  Howe,  Stedman,  Stod- 
dard  and    Bret    Harte.      The    artists 
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whom  he  numbered  among  his  friends 
or  acquaintances  were,  besides  the 
contributors  to  Punch,  Millais,  Whis- 
tler, Madox  Brown,  George  and 
James  Foggo,  Alfred  Stevens,  the  de- 
signer of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
statue  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, —  "my 
very  dear  friend,"  he  calls  him, — and 
William  Page,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  Mr.  Lin- 
ton's versatility   in  friendship  ranged 

all  the  way 
from  the 
Hon.  Benja- 
min F.  But- 
ler to  Charles 
Sumner,from 
Charlotte 
Cushman  to 
Harriet 
Martineau, 
and  from 
Wendell 
Phillips  to 
George 
Francis 
Train. 

Associated 
with  men 
and  women 
of  this  stamp 
through  h  i  s 
full  rounded 
life,  Mr.  Lin- 
ton was  him- 
self one  of 
the  hardest 
and  most 
successful 
workers  in 
IN  l895-  the   fields   of 

art,  literature  and  politics.  His  life  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  two  periods; 
— his  career  in  England  between  the 
years  1812  and  1867,  years  of  political 
storm  and  stress,  into  whose  battles 
Mr.  Linton  plunged  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  born  reformer;  and 
the  more  subdued  but  by  no  means  in- 
active days  at  Appledore  in  New  Ha- 
ven. During  all  these  years  he  was  al- 
most equally  conspicuous  as  an  en- 
graver, a  poet  and  a  politician;  and 
there  are  no  lines  of  demarkation  be- 
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MR.    LINTON'S    HOME   AT    NEW    HAVEN. 


tween  his  several  vocations.  These 
three  phases  were  comprised  in  a  vig- 
orous, conscientious  and  indomitable 
nature,  keenly  alive  to  the  responsibil- 
ities of  life  and  to  the  necessity  of  rec- 
ognizing a  lofty  ideal.  Like  Milton, 
his  favorite  author,  Linton  thought  it 
more  important  to  be  a  great  citizen 
than  a  great  poet;  and  his  pencil  and 
his  pen  were  always  dedicated  to  the 
uplifting  of  his  countrymen.  His  po- 
litical hatreds  were  always  emphatic 
and  sometimes  extreme.  He  never 
refers  to  Thiers,  and  especially  to  his 
part  in  the  Paris  Commune,  except 
with  loathing;  the  "historic  liar"  he 
calls  him  in  one  place.  From  his 
earliest  days  Mr.  Linton  had  a  fond- 
ness for  the  exile,  for  the  persecuted 
patriot ;  and  the  small  band  that  gath- 
ered about  Mazzini  comprehended,  to 
his  eye,  the  highest  type  of  citizen- 
ship. His  attitude  upon  political  and 
religious  questions  was  radical.  He 
suggests  that  he  may  have  inherited 
this   tendency   from   his   father,   who 


was  accustomed  to  break  away  from 
tradition,  but  who  was  not  sufficiently 
aggressive  to  influence  actively  the 
young  man.  He  was  educated  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  early  impressed  by  his  mother 
with  the  worthiness  of  the  surely  not 
irreproachable  royalty  of  that  day.  At 
an  early  date  Mr.  Linton  began  to 
read  Voltaire;  and  Shelley's  Queen  Mab 
and  Lamennais'  Paroles  d'un  Croyant 
early  stirred  in  him,  he  says,  "the  pas- 
sion of  reform."  Shortly  after  he  had 
passed  his  twentieth  year,  he  found 
himself  eagerly  battling  for  a  better 
and  more  righteous  social  system  than 
that  of  which  he  found  himself  an  un- 


willing member. 


The  republican  sentiment  is  not 
notably  manifest  in  England  to-day; 
but  the  period  of  Mr.  Linton's  youth 
and  manhood  was  fruitful  in  demon- 
strations of  its  strength.  He  was 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  Earl  Grey's  Reform  Bill — 
a  measure  as  inadequate  to  Mr.  Lin- 
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ton's  demands  as  to  those  of  many  of 
his  countrymen.  They  were  the  days 
of  the  People's  Charter,  of  the  uncom- 
promising radicalism  of  John  Arthur 
Roebuck,  of  the  seditious  thunderings 
of  Feargus  O'Connor,  of  the  vehe- 
ment eloquence  of  O'Connell,  of  gov- 
ernmental intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion. The  statesmen  of  that  day 
found  it  impossible  to  restrain  the 
ceaseless  outpourings  of  prescribed 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  the  re- 
peated incarceration  of  their  authors 
in  no  way  quelled  their  enthusiasm. 
Many  of  Mr.  Linton's  friends  became 
the  victims  of  a  tyrannical  press  cen- 
sorship, though  he  himself  for  some 
reason  escaped, —  honest  James  Wat- 
son, who  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
publication  and  circulation  of  forbid- 
den volumes,  Henry  Hetherington, 
whose  Poor  Man's  Guardian,  profes- 
sedly published  "contrary  to  law," 
frequently  brought  himself  and  many 
of  his  friends  into  gaol.  The  supreme 
demand  of  these  men,  for  universal 
suffrage,  crystallized  in  the  famous 
People's  Charter  movement,  into 
which  Mr.  Linton  plunged  with  char- 
acteristic zeal.  He  was,  however,  one 
of  the  milder  chartists  (not  one  of  the 
Feargus  O'Connor  brand),  who  be- 
lieved in  accomplishing  their  pur- 
poses by  petition  and  peaceable  agi- 
tation. His  connection  with  such  an 
association,  however,  deprived  him  of 
many  influential  friends  and  increased 
the  hardship  of  his  life.  He  supple- 
mented his  wood  engraving  by  con- 
tributions to  several  political  organs, 
became  the  editor  of  the  Odd  Fellow, 
and  started  in  1835  an  unsuccessful 
venture  called  the  Library  for  the 
People.  The  People's  International 
League,  with  which  Mr.  Linton  be- 
came identified,  contained  on  its  coun- 
cil board  such  men  as  Doctor  Bow- 
ring,  M.  P.,  Thomas  Cooper,  W.  J. 
Fox,  Thornton  Hunt  and  Douglas 
Jerrold.  The  association,  of  which 
Mr.  Linton  became  the  honorary  sec- 
retary, obtained  considerable  vogue 
on  the  continent,  its  address  was 
translated  into  the  various  European 


languages,  and  its  organization  was 
publicly  celebrated  in  several  towns 
in  Switzerland.  These  labors  Linton 
supplemented  by  lectures  in  London, 
notably  upon  the  condition  of  Italy. 
In  1848,  in  company  with  J.  D.  Col- 
lett  and  Mazzini,  he  carried  the  ad- 
dress of  the  English  workingmen  to 
the  provisional  government  at  Paris, 
and  was  present  during  the  days  of 
the  barricades.  In  1849  ne  founded, 
in  association  with  George  Henry 
Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt,  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Leader,  which  was  to  be  the 
great  organ  of  the  republican  party  in 
England.  Thornton  Hunt  became 
the  chief  editor  of  this  enterprise, 
Lewes  the  literary  editor,  while  Mr. 
Linton  himself  took  charge  of  the  for- 
eign department.  It  did  not  take  Mr. 
Linton  long  to  discover,  however, 
that  his  two  associates  lacked  real  en- 
thusiasm for  the  republican  cause,  and 
he  soon  withdrew  in  disgust. 

He  was  now  free  to  undertake  the 
most  important  journalistic  work  of 
his  life,  the  editing  and  publication  of 
the  English  Republic.  Mr.  Linton 
started  this  famous  series  of  papers  in 
1850,  in  Leeds,  where  they  were  is- 
sued in  weekly  form.  He  continued 
for  two  years  on  this  plan,  but  in  1852 
took  a  large  stuccoed  house  in  the 
Lake  country,  which  he  named  Brant- 
wood,  and  which  is  now  the  residence 
of  John  Ruskin.  The  years  which 
Mr.  Linton  spent  beside  Coniston 
Lake,  dividing  his  time  between  a  few 
faithful  friends,  his  engravings  and 
his  writing,  and  an  occasional  ramble 
over  the  hills,  perhaps  for  a  brief  call 
at  Ambleside,  the  home  of  Harriet 
Martineau,  with  whom  Mr.  Linton  be- 
came very  neighborly,  were  in  many 
ways  the  most  delightful  of  his  life. 
It  was  here  that  his  most  vigorous 
prose  writings,  the  English  Republic, 
were  issued  to  a  small  and  unappreci- 
ative  audience.  Mr.  Linton  estab- 
lished his  own  printing  press  at  Brant- 
wood — in  this  respect  a  forerunner  of 
Appledore — and  secured  the  services 
of  three  interesting  young  men  in  the 
work.     The  aim  of  the  English  Repub- 
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lie  was  no  less  ambitious  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  republican  party  in 
England — an  ambition  hardly  real- 
ized. Only  a  few  hundred  copies 
were  issued  each  month,  many  of 
which  were  distributed  free;  and  the 
venture,  like  most  of  Mr.  Linton's  lit- 
erary enterprises,  was  run  on  a  losing 
basis.  The  writing  in  the  English  Re- 
public, however,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  Its  style  is  vigorous  and 
pointed  and  it  is  readable  even  at  this 
day.  It  was  of  sufficient  interest  in 
1 89 1  to  warrant  a  reprint,  edited  with 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  Kineton 
Parkes.  Mr.  Linton's  republicanism, 
as  illustrated  in  this  volume,  is  of  a 
rather  socialistic  order.  One  of  the 
early  essays  is  especially  interesting 
as  a  forecast  of  the  single-tax  idea  of 
Mr.  Henry  George.  He  defined 
monarchy  as  class  government,  and 
republicanism  as  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority. In  his  ideal  state,  none  were 
to  be  uneducated,  none  were  to  be 
without  property,  and  none  were  to 
be  shut  out  from  the  "people's  land." 
He  did  not  advocate  representative 
government,  but  a  government  in 
which  the  people  should  them- 
selves enact  the  laws — a  squint  toward 
the  referendum.  His  Republic  was  not 
so  insular  as  the  title  of  the  publication 
would  imply;  he  was  not  interested 
merely  in  the  nation,  the  family  or  the 
parish,  but  looked  forward  to  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world.  He  believed  in 
a  social  state,  capable  of  immediate 
realization,  in  which  there  should  be 
no  poverty,  no  wickedness,  no  ignor- 
ance and  no  injustice. 

Whether  Mr.  Linton  retained  this 
optimistic  philosophy  in  his  latter 
days  is  not  known;  it  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  he  never  abandoned  his 
sturdy  republican  faith.  This  politi- 
cal apostleship  ended  in  1867,  when 
he  made  his  permanent  home  in 
America.  He  was  still  attracted  to 
those  men,  however,  who  like  himself 
had  devoted  their  finest  energies  to 
their  fellow  men ;  and  it  was  this  trait 
in  Whittier  that  inspired  his  admira- 
tion and  led  him  to  write  his  life.    His 


keen  interest  in  American  affairs  is  il- 
lustrated in  his  Hudibrastic  satire,  the 
Adventures  of  Ulysses  (that  is,  Ulysses 
S.  Grant)  and  an  amusing  skit  pub- 
lished during  the  Tweed  imbrogl- 
io, The  House  that  Tweed  Built.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  famous 
boss  offered  Mr.  Linton  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  suppression  of  this  lit- 
tle pamphlet. 

In  Mr.  Linton's  poetry,  especially 
that  of  the  earlier  days,  this  same  in- 
domitable republicanism  is  manifest. 
Linton  believed  that  poetry,  like  every 
other  form  of  human  endeavor,  should 
be  subservient  to  life  itself  and  could 
never  speak  too  severely  of  the  "art 
for  art's  sake"  enthusiast.  Mere  jug- 
glers with  words,  aiming  to  set  forth 
no  ideal  of  life,  found  harsh  con- 
sideration at  his  hands.  The  one  poet 
whom  he  especially  abhorred  on  these 
grounds  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whom 
he  ridiculed  in  several  rather  clever 
parodies — ghoul  poems,  he  called 
them  —  collected  and  published  in 
1876  under  the  significant  title,  Pot 
Pourri.  Mr.  Linton  admired  Poe's 
marvelous  technical  skill,  but  to 
his  mind,  the  author  of  the  Bells 
and  Israfel  was  not  a  poet,  but  merely 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
His  attitude  towards  Poe,  together  with 
his  admiration  for  Milton  and  Shelley, 
give  the  key  to  his  own  poetic  aspira- 
tion. The  art-for-art's-sake  advocates, 
however,  might  make  a  telling  point 
against  Mr.  Linton  in  his  own  career. 
His  republican  rhapsodies  and  his 
rythmical  complaints  against  the  land- 
lord system  in  Ireland  are  as  dead  now 
as  the  "Corn-law  Rhymes"  of  Ebene- 
zer  Elliot,  and  his  poetical  reputation 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  a  hundred 
or  so  delightful  little  lyrics,  Love  Lore, 
the  productions  of  his  old  age.  Like 
Whittier,  however,  in  his  earlier  years, 
he  used  his  poetic  gift  merely  as  a  prop 
to  his  political  and  social  theories.  A 
large  amount  of  this  early  verse  is  now 
inaccessible,  Mr.  Linton  not  caring  to 
preserve  it  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
works.  His  penchant  for  literary 
oddities  was  early  disclosed  in  a  But- 
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lerian  satire,  Bob  Thin,  The  Poor  House 
Fugitive,  published  in  1845  —  a  criti- 
cism of  the  new  poor  law.  This  pro- 
duction was  never  regularly  published 
and  is  now  one  of  the  rarest  eccen- 
tricities of  literature.  Along  the 
same  line,  but  of  greater  literary  merit, 
was  his  satire,  directed  against  the 
commercial  instinct  of  the  English 
people,  The  Jubilee  of  Trade,  a  Vision 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  After  Christ 
— a  palpable  imitation  of  Shelley's 
Mask  of  Anarchy.  He  had  not  yet 
outgrown  Shelley's  influence  when  he 
published,  in  1848,  The  Dirge  of  the 
Nations,  and  To  the  Future.  The  tone 
of  these  poems  was  still  didactic,  but 
was  pitched  upon  a  somewhat  higher 
key.  He  was  inspired  by  the  con- 
tinental convulsions  of  that  year,  and 
his  poems  were  intended  as  a  rebuke 
to  his  own  land, 

"The  land  of  Alfred," 

he  sings  in  splendid  resonant  lines, 

"who  without  surcease 

Toil'd  for  the  Future's  peace; 

The  'land  of  Wiclif,  hearsed  by  God's  own 
sea 

Into  eternity; 

The  land  where  Eliot  dared  a  prison 
doom; 

The  land  of  Vane  and  Hampden,  not  their 
tomb, 

But  the  high  altar  of  their  sacrifice; 

The  land  of  Milton,  whose  prophetic  eyes 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  passing  time 

Gazed  on  the  future's  face  with  calm  sub- 
lime; 

The  land  of  crowned  Cromwell," 

the  land,  however  —  and  this  was  the 
burden  of  Mr.  Linton's  complaint  — 
which  remained  impassive,  except  for 
a  few  Chartist  meetings  and  an  ill-or- 
ganized mob  in  Kennington  Common, 
in  face  of  all  those  glorious  revolu- 
tionary enterprises.  Mr.  Linton's  im- 
passioned strains  had  little  effect  upon 
the  political  fortunes  of  his  country, 
but  they  were  not  without  their  effect 
upon  its  literature.  According  to  Mr. 
H.  Buxton  Forman,  Mrs.  Browning's 


Casa  Guidi  Widows  could  not  have 
been  written  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Linton's  Dirge  of  the  Nations; 
and  the  same  critic  believes  that  he 
traces  its  influence  in  Swinburne's 
Eve  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  Songs 
Before  Sunrise. 

The  Plaint  of  Freedom,  written  in 
the  In  Memoriam  stanza,  and  the 
"Landlordism"  series  published  in  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy's  Irish  Nation, 
complete  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Lin- 
ton's early  poetical  attempts.  They 
were  apparently  merely  of  ephemeral 
interest,  for  they  have  been  out  of 
print  many  years.  A  few  choruses 
and  songs  Mr.  Linton  preserved  in  his 
Claribel  and  Other  Poems,  published 
in  1865  (a  delightfully  printed  and  de- 
lightfully illustrated  little  volume), 
but  -for  the  most  part  he  was  content 
with  their  obscurity. 

Of  Love  Lore,  published  in  1885, 
there  is  a  different  story  to  tell.  His 
poetical  experience  resembles  that  of 
Ben  Jonson,  in  that  he  devoted  the 
years  of  his  prime  to  philosophical 
and  political  essays  in  verse,  undis- 
couraged  by  the  world's  neglect,  and 
only  in  his  declining  years  made  evi- 
dent his  genuinely  poetic  talent. 
That  Ben  Jonson  should  have  written 
his  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes"  under  the  crushing  circum- 
stances of  poverty,  old  age  and  dis- 
ease, and  the  Sad  Shepherd  upon  his 
deathbed  is  no  less  surprising  than 
that  Mr.  Linton  should  have  written 
his  Love  Lore  after  he  had  reached 
his  seventieth  year.  It  was  not  until 
then  that  he  abandoned  his  politics 
and  social  philosophy  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  traditional  poetic 
themes  of  flowers  and  love  and  wine. 
It  may  seem  improbable  that  an  old 
white-haired  man  could  have  any  gen- 
uine sympathy  with  his  own  songs; 
but  Mr.  Linton's  verses  are  far  from 
wooden.  There  is,  indeed,  no  deep 
emotion,  no  bewildering  passion,  in 
his  love  songs;  he  always  approaches 
the  theme  from  the  outside,  as  an  in- 
terested and  frequently  cynical  ob- 
server.   -In  the  hundred  or  so  lyrics 
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comprising  the  volume,  he  is  a  cav- 
alier to  the  core;  we  can  find  Suckling 
and  Lovelace  and  Herrick  and  Carew 
upon  nearly  every  page.  He  was  a 
constant  reader  and  admirer  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  lyrists;  and 
his  affectation  of  their  manner,  not 
only  in  the  cast  of  thought  but  fre- 
quently in  the  phraseology  itself,  is  by 
no  means  displeasing.  Mr.  Linton 
was  so  fond  of  literary  hoaxes — one  of 
the  first  publications  of  the  Appledore 
press  was  a  little  book  called  Wind- 
foils,  comprising  two  hundred  pas- 
sages from  imaginary  plays — that  it  is 
surprising  that  he  did  not  issue  his 
Love-Lore  as  the  work  of  a  forgotten 
seventeenth  century  poet.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  detected 
the  fraud.  The  little  volume  was  not 
only  written,  but  printed,  by  Mr.  Lin- 
ton himself;  for  he  had  long  since  es- 
tablished an  old  Hoe  hand-press  at 
New  Haven,  from  which  he  issued 
those  exquisite  little  publications  that 
are  to-day  so  prized  by  bibliophiles. 
One  of  the  rarest,  Golden  Apples  of 
Hesperus,  an  English  anthology  ex- 
tending from  William  Dunbar  to  Ros- 
setti,  was  edited,  drawn,  engraved 
composed  and  printed  by  Mr.  Linton 
himself.  Though  he  had  not  been 
bred  to  the  printer's  trade,  his  Golden 
Apples  is  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of 
the  craft,  and  "might  challenge  com- 
parison," says  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen, 
"with  the  productions  of  the  Chiswick 
press." 

Mr.  Linton,  however,  did  even  finer 
work  at  the  Appledore  press  than  his 
Golden  Apples  of  Hesperus.  Whatever 
may  become  of  his  fame  as  a  poet  and 
a  political  writer,  his  position  among 
the  world's  greatest  engravers  is  se- 
cure. In  the  history  of  wood  en- 
graving, which  has  now  well  nigh  be- 
come a  lost  art,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Mr.  Linton's  will  be  the  one  pre- 
eminent name.  The  rise  and  de- 
cadence of  the  art  is  a  brief  though 
not  an  inglorious  story,  and  is  almost 
coincident  with  Mr.  Linton's  own 
life.  He  dates  the  real  beginning  of 
wood  engraving  with  Thomas  Bewick, 


who  died  in  the  very  year  of  his  own 
apprenticeship,  1828.  It  was  Linton, 
too,  who  was  destined  to  carry  the 
work  of  Bewick  to  its  fullest  comple- 
tion. "However  unsuccessful,"  he 
says,  "I  may  yet  claim  the  distinction 
of  ordering  the  whole  toward  the  re- 
vival of  'white  line'  the  intelligent 
graver  work  of  the  Bewick  school." 
His  admiration  for  Bewick's  artistic 
skill,  however,  is  not  conventionally 
extravagant;  and  one  of  the  real  ser- 
vices which  his  Masters  has  contrib- 
uted has  been  a  more  critical  compre- 
hension of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
his  much-misunderstood  predecessor. 
From  Bewick's  "white  line,"  however, 
Mr.  Linton  traces  the  beginning  of  his 
art;  and  he  witnessed  to  its  excellence 
both  with  his  pen  and  —  even  more 
vividly  —  his  own  performances. 
There  are  hundreds  of  engravings, 
scattered  through  almost  as  many 
English  and  American  publications, 
in  which  Mr.  Linton  demonstrated 
what  might  be  done  by  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  Bewick's  "white  line," 
and  there  are  several  doughty  volumes 
in  which  he  combated,  in  his  own  vig- 
orous way,  a  decadent  age  that  in- 
clined toward  a  different  style.  His 
most  famous  polemic  on  this  theme 
was  his  essay  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  June,  1879,  in  which  he  criticised 
the  .prevailing  modes  with  a  candor 
that  set  the  whole  artistic  world  by  the 
ears,  and  which  he  followed  up  with 
his  Practical  Hints  on  Wood  Engraving, 
a  small  volume  which  completely  si- 
lenced the  reviewers. 

Mr.  Linton  came  to  America  at  an 
opportune  hour;  for  the  condition  of 
his  art  in  this  country  required  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  master  like 
himself.  A  few  engravers  were  rather 
unintelligently  groping  their  way,  and 
these  immediately  profited  by  Mr. 
Linton's  kind  instruction.  They  had 
long  revered  him  as  the  former  part- 
ner of  John  Orrin  Smith,  as  the  man 
whose  work  on  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  started  in  1842,  had  materially 
contributed  to  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  that  journal,  and  as  the  artist, 
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as  well  as  the  engraver,  of  the  dainty 
illustrations  to  Harriet  Martineau's 
English  Lakes  (1858).  His  engrav- 
ings of  the  Infant  Hercules  and 
the  Haunted  House  had  long  been  the 
inspiration  of  every  American  worker 
in  wood.  He  was  therefore  given  a 
cordial  reception  when  he  arrived,  in 
1867,  to  take  charge  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  Frank  Leslie  s  Weekly;  and 
the  school  which  he  soon  opened  in 
Cooper  Institute  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  art  in  America.  His 
position  was  further  strengthened  by 
his  engravings  to  Doctor  Holland's 
Katrina,  from  drawings  by  W.  J.  Hen- 
nessy,  and  by  the  series,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  same  artist,  of  Edwin 
Booth  in  twelve  dramatic  characters. 
He  also  furnished  the  drawings  and 
engravings  for  an  edition  of  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis  and  The  Flood  of  Years. 
He  soon  established  his  home  at  New 
Haven,  where  he  set  up  the  printing 
press  from  which  his  noblest  effort, 
The  Masters  of  Wood  Engraving,  was 
issued  in  1889. 

This  is  a  work  that  must  endure. 
It  is  a  book,  in  fact,  that  can  never  be 
superseded;  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  there  shall  be  another  who  will 
combine  Mr.  Linton's  marvelous  tech- 
nical skill  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Few  young 
men  are  taking  up  wood  engraving 
now,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
growth  of  the  new  and  cheaper  proc- 
esses is  making  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  gain  a  livelihood  at  the  art. 
Mr.  Linton  had  himself  done  little  en- 
graving during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
his  life.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  assume 
that  the  Masters  of  Wood  Engraving 
is  a  final  work — a  position  which  its 
own  excellence  accorded  it  the  very 
day  of  its  publication.  Mr.  Linton 
had  early  decided  to  undertake  a  vol- 
ume of  this  scope,  but  he  did  not  de- 
termine upon  so  elaborate  a  work  un- 
til his  investigations  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum convinced  him  that  it  was  prac- 


tically a  new  field.  In  1883  and  1884 
he  renewed  his  researches  in  the  print 
room  of  the  Museum;  took  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  trustees  some  two  hun- 
dred photographs  and  returned  to  Ap- 
pledore,  well  prepared  with  notes,  to 
write  his  book.  He  was  so  fastidious 
about  his  masterpiece,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  mount  all  his  photographs 
and  to  print  the  volume  himself."  After 
two  years'  hard  work,  he  had  prepared 
three  copies  in  precisely  the  form  he 
desired.  They  were  magnificent  ex- 
amples not  only  of  the  engraver's  but 
of  the  printer's  art.  In  1889  Sl*  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  book,  in  fac-simile, 
were  issued  by  a  London  publishing 
house.  In  the  preface  he  says  that 
his  aim  is  not  to  write  as  a  bibliogra- 
pher, but  as  an  engraver, — to  give  the 
history  of  engraving  "through  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  masterpieces."  The 
book  therefore,  aside  from  its  literary 
and  historical  value,  forms  an  art  gal- 
lery of  English  and  American  engrav- 
ings from  the  early  days  of  the  modest 
knife  work  to  the  polished  blocks  of 
Mr.  Linton's  own  hand. 

The  only  complete  collection  of  Mr. 
Linton's  works  are  the  twenty  vol- 
umes which,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  he  presented  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. They  contain  everything  of 
which  he  cared  to  acknowledge  the 
authorship,  and  several  of  the  books 
and  pictures  are  inaccessible  else- 
where. He  desired  to  have  them 
where  they  would  be  cared  for  and 
where  they  might  be  examined  by  the 
antiquarians  and  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture; for  he  seemed  to  have  a  pre- 
monition that  he  was  destined  to  be- 
come of  interest  to  the  historian.  We 
believe  that  his  premonition  was  right 
and  that  the  student  who,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  looks  back  to  the  record 
of  engraving  in  England  and  America 
in  this  century  will  find  that  no  man 
did  more  noteworthy  work  or  exer- 
cised a  greater  influence  than  William 
J.  Linton. 
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HE  snow  was  hardly  off 
of  the  ground  before  Ja- 
cob Gale  and  David 
Marsh  had  traced  out 
the  ground  plans  of  their 
cottages  on  the  sward; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  they  were 
digging  their  cellars  in  the  scarcely 
frozen  ground.  All  through  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  as  we 
took  our  drives,  we  watched  these  lit- 
tle homes  grow,  with  the  keen  interest 
of  dwellers  in  a  land  where  the  trees 
ten  times  out-number  the  houses. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  we 
could  trace  so  clearly  the  successsive 
steps  by  which  one  grew  into  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  the  other  into  one  of 
ugliness,  although  when  they  were 
finished  the  effect  was  so  palpable  as 
to  strike  even  the  eyes  of  those  who 
could  not  analyze  their  causes. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
expense.  It  was  understood  from  the 
first  that  both  cottages  were  to  cost 
the  smallest  sum  possible.  They 
were  to  be  of  the  usual  country  pat- 
tern, framed  and  clapboarded,  with- 
out the  allowance  of  a  single  extra 
cent  for  ornament,  were  it  so  much  as 
the  pointing  of  a  shingle. 

Not  that  the  need  for  this  existed 
equally  in  both  cases;  for  Jacob  Gale, 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  had  attained 
that  summit  of  rural  interest  and  an 
orchard  of  grafted  fruit,  had  no  need 
to  spare  his  pence.  Alas!  middle- 
aged,  long  married  and  childless,  he 
had  no  need  to  spare  them. 

David  Marsh  had  borrowed  money 
to  build  his  house  on  a  mortgaged  lot; 
but  he  was  young  and  strong  and  a 
good  workman,  and  was  confident 
that  with  the  wages  of  his  daily  toil 
he  could  pay  off  his  debts  and  keep  a 
roof  meanwhile  over  the  fair  little 
curly  heads  that  already  clustered 
round  his  knees. 
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The  difference  between  the  two  cot- 
tages began  to  show,  so  to  speak,  in 
embryo.  They  were  very  nearly  of 
the  same  size,  but  as  soon  as  the 
ground  plots  were  staked  out  it  could 
be  seen  that  David  Marsh's  was  ob- 
long in  shape  and  that  the  long  line 
of  its  front  lay  along  a  sunny  slope  to 
the  southeast,  the  careful  choice  of  a 
pleasant  exposure  indicating  at  once 
the  dwelling-house. 

Jacob  Gale's  plot  was  square,  be- 
cause it  never  occurred  to  him  that 
any  building  need  be  anything  else. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  for  a  hen- 
house or  a  tool-house  or  any  other  in- 
determinate structure,  as  for  a  home- 
stead. Its  place  was  fixed  by  the 
road,  which  ran  past  and  close  to  it 
due  north  and  south;  and  so  it  chanced 
that  it  faced  west.  Of  course  one  of 
its  sides  had  a  southern  aspect;  but 
this  was  seized  on  by  the  builder  for 
the  entrance  hall,  staircase  and  pan- 
try, probably  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  always  used  the  same  plan  for 
a  house  of  this  size.  That  it  com- 
manded a  beautiful  view  was  due  to 
another  accident;  there  was  no  spot 
on  the  farm  which  did  not. 

David  Marsh  had  to  take  his  house 
lot  where  he  could  get  it;  and  it  only 
had  an  ordinary  outlook  on  a  road 
lined  with  trees  and  bushes.  As 
some  compensation,  it  had  a  much 
better  soil  than  the  other's.  There 
was  no  better  soil  in  town  than  the 
Gale  farm  boasted ;  but  the  spot  where 
the  house  must  stand  was  a  barren  bit 
of  hard  gravel. 

Both  houses  were  built  in  what  is 
called  the  "story-and-a-half"  style, 
without  any  break  in  the  roof,  the  up- 
per floor  being  lighted  only  from  the 
gables;  but  Gale  gained  height  in  his 
attic  by  raising  his  wall,  and  his  whole 
house  was  much  higher  in  proportion 
to  its  ground-plan.     The  rooms  were 
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"extra  high-studded,"  fatally  injuring 
their  own  proportions  and  giving  to 
the  outside  the  narrow,  stilted  look 
which  ruins  so  many  of  our  country 
cottages.  Marsh  had  kept  his  rooms 
lower,  and  gained  height  in  his  attic 
by  a  steeper  pitch  of  his  roof,  bringing 
it  low  down — very  low  at  the  back, 
where  the  hill  sloped  upward — and 
widening  his  eaves  so  that  the  frame 
had  a  certain  picturesque  effect  of 
light  and  shade  as  soon  as  it  was 
boarded. 

The  cottages  both  showed  poverty 
when  their  chimneys  were  up,  too 
small  for  proper  effect  in  either.  But 
Marsh  still  kept  a  slight  advantage 
even  here.  He  had  struggled  hard 
for  one  open  fireplace,  to  afford  the 
money  for  which  he  contrived  with 
much  painful  planning  to  get  along 
with  a  single  chimney,  which,  holding 
all  his  flues  and  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  made  a  comparatively  re- 
spectable appearance.  Gale  had  no 
fireplace,  —  not  so  much  to  save 
money  as  because  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  want  one;  but  as  the  same  pau- 
city of  ideas  compelled  him  to  build 
two  small  chimneys  to  heat  all  his 
rooms,  his  mason's  bill  was  as  much, 
if  not  more. 

When  it  came  to  painting,  the  dif- 
ference was  still  further  accentuated. 
Gale  painted  his  house  white;  but 
Marsh  knew  that,  though  this  color 
may  be  effective  in  a  large  house  with 
a  variety  of  projections,  it  would  make 
his  small,  plain  house  look  like  a  paper 
box,  —  and  he  chose  a  pure  light  yel- 
low. The  frame  and  roof-beams, 
door  and  window  frames,  were  all 
painted  white,  emphasizing  the  con- 
struction; and  then  it  was  that  we 
thanked  the  gods  on  his  behalf  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  afford  any  orna- 
ment, and  that  no  "jig-saw"  work 
marred  the  simplicity,  I  might  say  the 
solidity,  of  his  small  abode. 

The  crucial  test  of  the  windows 
came  next;  and  we  were  sorry,  but  not 
surprised,  to  see  Gale  fill  his  tall,  nar- 
row openings  with  four  tall,  narrow 
panes,  set  in  dark  frames— the  ugliest 


window  through  which  daylight  ever 
shone.  His  front  door  was  tall  and 
narrow  too,  painted  white,  and  with 
two  long  panels  of  cheap  flowered 
ground  glass.  But  when  in  a  day  or 
two  we  drove  by  Marsh's  and  beheld 
his  window-spaces,  much  lower  and 
broader  to  begin  with,  set  with  the 
old-fashioned  twenty-four  panes  of 
seven-by-nine  glass,  the  frames  as 
heavy  as  he  could  get  the  shops  to 
turn  out,  and  painted  white,  we  did 
feel  a  grateful  astonishment.  Had 
he  read  in  William  Morris  that  these 
were  the  first  steps  toward  improving 
any  house?  Certainly  not;  but  he  had 
noticed  their  good  effect  in  the  old 
houses  our  village  still  possessed, — 
and  they  cost  no  more  than  the  others. 
From  the  same  sources  he  copied  his 
wide  front  door,  the  upper  half  of  it 
set  with  small  square  panes  set  in 
white  frame-work  to  match  his  win- 
dows. The  door  itself  was  painted  a 
very  dark  green,  the  shade  he  meant 
to  have  his  window-blinds  when  he 
could  afford  the  luxury.  Gale  had  no 
window-blinds  either,  not  thinking  it 
necessary  when  most  of  his  rooms 
were  on  the  north  side.  In  this  re- 
spect he  economized;  but  he  put  sr>me 
money  into  roller  shades  for  every 
window,  —  of  a  livid  shade  of  yellow 
green.  We  could  only  hope  that,  as 
they  were  always  down,  they  might 
fade  in  time.  Marsh  could  not  afford 
any  roller  shades;  but  Mrs.  Marsh  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  hung  all  her 
windows  with  cheese-cloth  curtains 
running  on  slender  wooden  rods  from 
the  neighboring  "dowel-mill."  Very 
coarse  and  cheap  was  the  stuff,  but  the 
curtains  were  wide-hemmed  and  full. 
They  were  looped  back  by  bands  of 
the  same,  except  where  yellow  ribbons 
showed  that  she  aspired  to  the  luxury 
of  a  "best  parlor." 

The  only  extravagances  of  the  two 
cottages  now  showed  themselves. 
David  Marsh  indulged  himself  in  a 
porch  over  his  front  door — a  wide  one, 
with  a  seat  on  each  side,  and  wide  low 
steps  with  handrails  leading  up  to  it. 
It  was  built  and  painted  by  his  own 
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hands,  and  well  built,  though  of  the 
plainest  finish;  but  before  long  Vir- 
ginia creeper  and  clematis,  brought 
from  the  woods,  were  veiling  all  de- 
fects with  their  tender  green  shoots. 

Jacob  Gale  had  no  porch  for  his 
front  door,  which  long  hovered  in  air 
over  his  high  under-pinning.  A  stone 
was  at  last  placed  beneath  it;  but  the 
step  was  still  a  steep  one.  It  did  not 
matter,  as  it  was  rarely  used,  the  daily 
coming  and  going  being  by  the  wood- 
shed. This  shed  ran  eastward  from 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  did  not 
show  prominently;  but  when  seen, 
though  long  and  narrow,  it  was  on  the 
whole  rather  an  improvement,  as  af- 
fording some  break  to  the  monotony 
of  the  structure.  The  builder  himself 
seemed  to  recognize  this  as  he  went 
on,  and  suggested  the  addition  of  a 
tall,  shallow  "bow-window,"  —  on  the 
north  side,  of  course. 

David  Marsh  had  a  wood-shed  also, 
attached  to  his  house  at  the  north-east 
corner.  It  was  a  much  smaller  affair 
than  Gale's,  and  its  accommodations 
much  more  limited.  His  front  door 
was  for  daily  use,  especially  as  it  gave 
ready  access  to  his  garden.  His  soil, 
as  I  have  said,  was  rich,  and  the  treas- 
ures he  and  his  wife  brought  home 
from  their  evening  walks  and  set  out 
about  their  walls  and  down  the  slope 
took  kindly  to  it,  —  high-bush  cran- 
berries and  thorns  and  sumachs  and 
sweet-briars  from  the  pastures,  and 
lilacs  and  sweet  old-fashioned  roses 
that  ran  almost  wild  on  the  old  farms. 
As  for  the  long  bed  he  had  spaded  up 
under  the  windows  on  the  sunny  side 
of  his  house  on  the  bright  summer 
evenings  after  work,  that  Mrs.  Marsh 
soon  filled  with  presents — a  root  of 
Aunt  Lois's  peony,  a  bit  of  Aunt 
Rhoda's  white  phlox,  a  few  nastur- 
tium seeds  saved  from  mother's  bed 
last  year.  It  was  but  little  trouble  to 
weed  it  now  and  then,  here  and  there, 
and  to  show  the  children  how  to  help 
her.  In  a  few  years  she  could  in  her 
turn  taste  the  joys  of  giving,  and  her 


flowers  bloomed  everywhere.  Pop- 
pies sprang  up  among  the  cabbages, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  crept  around 
the  apple  trees  in  the  croft. 

David's  instinct  told  him  that  a  gar- 
den must  "have  a  fence,  and  he  man- 
aged to  put  up  a  bit  of  stone  wall  in 
front  of  his  house.  When  stones  and 
time  were  lacking  for  more,  he  eked  it 
out  with  a  rude  but  strong  fence  of  old 
boards,  which  when  buried  in  creepers 
did  as  well  as  any  other. 

Jacob  Gale  had  plenty  of  rich  loam 
on  his  farm;  but  it  took  too  much  time 
to  haul  a  load  or  two  to  make  garden 
beds  about  the  house,  and  where  there 
were  no  beds  the  expense  of  a  fence 
was  saved.  He  had  a  capital  kitchen 
garden,  well  fenced  and  well  kept, 
some  distance  from  his  house,  where 
Mrs.  Gale  could  doubtless  have  had 
flowers;  but  it  took  too  much  of  her 
time  to  walk  so  far. 

All  this  was  some  time  ago;  and 
now  the  two  cottages  have  settled 
down  into  completeness.  As  we  pass 
the  Gale  farm,  some  of  our  younger 
guests  will  sometimes  remark:  "What 
a  shame  to  put  such  an  ugly  struc- 
ture in  so  fine  a  situation!"  But  their 
elders  are  too  well  accustomed  to 
such  a  misuse  of  nature's  gifts  to  de- 
plore it. 

As  we  pass  the  Marsh  cottage,  there 
is  a  general  burst  of  admiration,  ac- 
companied by  the  snapping  of  cam- 
eras. "What  a  lovely  place!  how  de- 
lightful to  live  in!"  —  and  the  more 
practical  inquire  if  it  is  ever  to  let.  If 
the  speaker  is  a  woman,  she  is  sure  to 
continue  with  the  question:  "How 
does  it  look  inside?"  —  a  question  I 
cannot  answer.  Never  have  I  set  foot 
in  my  neighbor's  house  —  neighbor 
by  a  couple  of  miles  or  less,  a  trifle  in 
the  country.  There  is  such  an  endless 
charm  of  suggestion  in  those  flutter- 
ing white  curtains,  that  I  am  afraid  to 
look  at  what  may  lie  behind  them  or 
to  risk  encountering  possible  horrors 
of  cheap  upholstery  and  useless  bric- 
a-brac. 
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THEY  had  come  from  a  neighboring 
village,  had  Edouard  and  Jean, 
looking  for  work.  A  couple  of 
sous  for  a  loaf  of  bread  gave  them 
their  breakfast,  and  they  wandered 
through  Bourges  eating  huge  slices 
cut  off  with  a  pocket  knife.  They 
walked  aimlessly  through  the  streets 
until  they  found  themselves  before  the 
cathedral.  They  stopped  suddenly, 
as  every  one  does,  for  there  before 
them  were  the  most  wonderful  church 
doorways  in  all  France, — five  great 
porches,  deeply  recessed,  decorated 
with  great  sculptured  reliefs.  Once 
these  portals  had  been  more  splendid, 
with  colossal  statues  at  the  sides,  and 
every  figure  perfect  in  every  part;  but 
long  before  Edouard  and  Jean  came 
to  see  them,  these  lower  decorations 
had  been  destroyed,  partly  by  the 
Protestants  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
partly  by  the  Revolutionists  in  the 
last.  But  the  two  peasant  lads  did 
not  know  that,  though  they  saw  the 
vacant  niches,  saw  also  the  heavy 
tower  to  the  right  that  long  since  had 
served    as   a   prison   when   the   arch- 


bishops of  Bourges  had  powers  of 
judgment,  saw  also  the  rather  ugly 
main  towers  and  the  somewhat  com- 
monplace ending  of  the  nave.  The 
upper  part  of  the  great  front  they 
scarcely  glanced  at,  for  it  contains  lit- 
tle to  attract  the  eye.  But  the  portals 
and  their  sculptures!  No  French  boy 
could  see  these  without  glancing  at 
them  more  than  once. 

"Ah,  le  diable"  said  Edouard,  "how 
happy  he  seems!  He  laughs  at  us!' 
Ah,  well,  he  is  stone  only;  he  can't 
hurt  us." 

"And  see  all  those  dead  people  com- 
ing out  of  their  graves  below,"  ex- 
claimed Jean. 

"Yes,  and  hell  itself,  the  pot  a  feur 
filled  with, — see,  ah,  a  monk,  a  king, 
all  sorts  of  people — " 

"And  the  funny  little  devils  below, 
poking  up  the  fire  with  bellows!" 

"There  is  Notre  Seigneur,  and 
la  Vierge  above,"  —  and  Edouard 
stopped  eating  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

So  they  stood  there,  these  two  peas- 
ant lads,   eating   and   talking  of   the 
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sculptures    and    what     they 
represented.        Once     every 
peasant  in  France  knew  all 
about  the  pictures  of  stone 
set    up    over    the    cathedral 
doors;  knew  the  meaning  of 
the     scenes     portrayed      in 
the    pictured    reliefs,    knew 
the     names     of     the    saints 
placed    as    guardians    below 
them,  their  stories  and  why 
they  stood  there;  knew   in- 
deed just  why  certain  sym- 
bols    were    cut    in     certain 
places,    and    could    tell    the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  sea- 
sons of  the   year  and  other 
useful  information  by  simply 
looking    at    the    sculptures. 
But    nowadays    the    French 
people  have  other  things  to 
think    of.     It    is    no    longer 
necessary  to.  cut  great  pic- 
tures  in    stone    on   the    ca- 
thedral walls,  to  people  their 
doorways    and    arches    with 
saints,  to  set   up   calendars, 
and  even  to  break  out  into 
a  joke  by  means  of  a  grin- 
ning devil,   or  some   every- 
day scene  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple, to  tell  them  the  history 
of  our  Lord,  the  stories  of 
the    saints,   to    amuse   them 
with    some    obvious    pleas- 
antry. 

Much  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose 
of  these  sculptures  has 
passed  away.  The  modern 
traveller,  journeying  some 
thousands  of  miles,  may  be, 
to  see  the  sculptured  fronts 
of  France's  cathedrals,  needs 
a  guide  book  or  some  pon- 
derous tome  to  tell  him  the 
names  of  the  statues,  to 
explain  why  a  particular 
statue  was  set  in  a  particular 
place,  and  adjoined  another 
saint  or  great  personage. 

On  one  of  the  porches  of 
the  cathedral  of  Chartres  is 
a  group  of  four  statues,  the 
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prophet      Jephthah,       King 
Louis   VIII.   of  France,  his 
daughter,    the    blessed    Isa- 
belle,   and   Zacharias,   father 
of     St.     John     the     Baptist. 
Surely,   never   were   person- 
ages of  wider  origin  brought 
together  in  a  single  group; 
yet  there  is  a  real  reason  for 
just  this  combination.   Jeph- 
thah, as  the  sacrificer  of  his 
daughter,    is    a    symbol    of 
Christ.        As     the     prophet, 
though     differently,     Louis 
VIII.    had    consecrated    his 
daughter  Isabelle  to  God  and 
a    holy    life;    she    built    the 
monastery    of    Longchamps 
near  St.  Cloud,  of  which  she 
became  abbess,  and  is  there- 
fore  represented   in   her  re- 
ligious garb.      The  sister  of 
St.    Louis,   king  of  France, 
under   whose   reign   the  ca- 
thedral of  Chatres  was  dedi- 
cated, and  who  was  one  of 
its  chief  benefactors,  and  his 
father,    are    naturally   com- 
memorated   in     its    decora- 
tions.    And    as    for    Zacha- 
rias, did  he  not,  in  his  im- 
mortal   Benedictus,    rehearse 
the  innumerable  benefits  that 
our    Lord    brought    to    hu- 
manity, and  is  not  his  effigy 
properly  placed  on  His  tem- 
ple? 

Edouard  and  Jean  at 
Bourges  did  not  busy  them- 
selves with  questions  of  de- 
tail such  as  this;  they  knew 
little  history,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, and  could  only  appre- 
ciate what  they  saw.  It  is 
possible  they  did  not  know 
that  the  portal  to  their  right 
represented  scenes  from  the 
life  of  St.  Stephen  because 
the  cathedral  was  dedicated 
to  him,  and  that  the  further 
one  on  the  same  side  rep- 
resented St.  Ursin,  apostle 
to  Berry,  of  which  Bourges 
was    the    capital,    and    first 
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bishop  of  the  city,  where  he  found- 
ed a  church  in  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  citizen.  The  portal 
of  the  Virgin,  on  the  left  of  the  centre, 
was  clearer,  because  every  French  boy 
knows  the  history  of  la  Vierge  in 
every  detail;  and  the  next  one  was 
dedicated  to  St.  William  because  of 
some  special  local  celebrity.  Save  the 
Virgin's  portal,  none  of  these  door- 
ways may  have  been  quite  clear  to  the 
boys;  but  they  could  hardly  miss  the 
terrible  force,  the  reality,  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  sculptures  of  the  cen- 
tral door,  the  Last  Judgment. 

No  one  could  look  unmoved  upon 
this  majestic  picture.  High  up,  over 
all,  is  our  Lord,  seated  in  judgment, 
with  His  arms  extended.  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  the  Virgin  kneel  in 
supplication  and  intercession  on 
either  side,  while  attendant  angels 
carry  the  sacred  instruments  of  the 
Passion.  The  centre  of  the  relief  con- 
tains the  sentence,  the  judging  of  the 
good  and  the  bad.  In  the  middle  is 
the  angel  of  judgment,  holding  a  bal- 
ance, on  which  the  souls  of  the  de- 


parted are  weighed.  Those  found 
wanting  fall  to  the  grinning  Satan, 
standing  ready  to  receive  them,  who 
passes  them  to  his  minions  to  carry  to 
the  great  pot  representing  hell  in  the 
further  corner,  a  pot  filled  with  all 
manner  of  men,  boiling  on  a  perpetual 
fire.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
blessed,  a  procession  of  happy  souls 
entering  into  eternal  bliss,  with  Father 
Abraham,  seated  under  a  canopy, 
holding  a  number  of  child  souls  in  his 
lap.  Below  are  the  dead  rising  from 
their  graves  as  the  last  trump  is 
sounded. 

We  may  leave  our  peasant  lads 
wondering  at  the  tremendous  truth 
expressed  in  these  sculptured  slabs  of 
stone.  The  modern  traveller,  moving 
rapidly — too  rapidly — from  point  to 
point,  enjoys  opportunities  that 
neither  they  nor  any  mediaeval  travel- 
ler, making  a  journey  only  when  oc- 
casion compelled,  and  then  with  fear 
of  his  life,  could  imagine.  So  we  may 
journey  from  cathedral  to  cathedral, 
studying  their  great  pictorial  bibles  of 
stone  set  up  on  their  fronts,  though 
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the  mediaeval  peasant  and  lord  and 
lady,  for  whose  edifying  they  were 
cut,  were  seldom  familiar  with  more 
than  the  sculptures  of  their  own  ca- 
thedral. But  the  habit  of  illustrating 
the  churches  in  this  way  was  well  nigh 
universal  in  France  in  the  twelfth  and 
the  thirteenth  centuries.  Then  peo- 
ple could  not  read, — or  but  few  of 
them;  their  life  was  rich  and  full  to 
them,  though  to  us,  with  our  manifold 
resources,  our  abundant  knowledge, 
it  seems  dull  and  monotonous.  We 
concern  ourselves  with  many  things; 
the  people  of  that  long-gone  time  had 
nothing  but  the  church,  its  history,  its 
saints,  its  legends,  its  buildings  and 
their  adornment,  to  occupy  their 
minds.  It  provided  not  only  for  the 
spiritual  life,  but  even  for  worldly  dis- 
sipation. People  went  to  church  to 
learn  of  God,  and  they  found  in  the 
same  holy  place  recreation,  instruc- 
tion, succor  for  distress,  help  and  as- 
sistance in  ill  health.  Above  all,  they 
found  in  their  sculptured  bibles  the 
truths  and  lessons  of  the  church  set 


forth  in  a  plain  pictorial  way  that 
everybody  could  understand  and 
which  satisfied  and  instructed  even 
the  ignorant. 

Literally  there  is  no  end  to  the  tales 
told  upon  the  great  cathedrals,  to  the 
saints  commemorated  on  them,  to  the 
personages  whose  effigies  were  placed 
upon  them,  and  chiefly  because  they 
had  done  some  benefaction  to  them. 
A  whole  volume  does  not  exhaust  the 
simple  description  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  cathedral  of  Chartres,  where  the 
number  of  figures  on  a  single  series  of 
doors  is  counted  by  the  hundred,  and 
where  a  perfect  history  of  mediaeval 
sculpture  might  be  composed  out  of 
the  material  supplied  by  this  one 
building. 

We  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the 
effigy  of  William  the  Conqueror  was 
set  up  at  the  west  portal  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Chartres — by  a  strange  per- 
versity of  fate  a  modern  restorer  has 
given  him  the  head  of  a  Virgin! — or 
that  beside  him  is  his  son,  Henry  L, 
and  the  queen  Mathilda;  but  it  is  not 
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unlikely,  for  they  were  benefactors  of 
the  cathedral  in  their  time,  and  it  was 
the  good  old  custom  to  honor  royal 
benefactors  of  churches  by  placing 
their  statues  by  the  doorways.  We 
are  more  certain  of  later  figures,  of 
Louis  the  saint-king,  and  the  immedi- 


ate members  of  his  family,  of  Pierre 
de  Dreux,  a  descendant  of  Louis  the 
Fat,  who  built  the  beautiful  south 
porch,  and  whose  figure,  with  that  of 
his  wife,  both  distributing  bread  to  the 
poor,  is  placed  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
central   statue  of  that  porch.        The 
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statues  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus, the  great 
cathed  r  a  1  -  b  u  i  1  di  n  g 
king  of  France,  one 
of  the  mightiest 
builders  who  ever 
lived,  and  of  his 
brother  in  a  r  m  s, 
Richard  the  Lion-, 
hearted,  have  disap- 
p  e  a  r  e  d  from  the 
north  porch,  though 
an  old  description 
tells  us  where  they 
stood  before  the  fury 
of  the  Revolution, 
\  which  did  so  much  to 
injure  the  French 
cathedrals,  caused 
their  destruction.  But 
there  is  enough  left 
to  us,  and  one  might, 
spend  many  days  in 
studying  the  sculp- 
tures of  this  one 
church  and  then  feel 
as  if  one  were  but 
at  the  beginning.  If 
the  historical  statues 
are  not  always  read- 
i  1  y  identified,  the 
scenes  from  Scripture 
and  the  statues  of 
biblical  personages 
are  easily  recognized. 
The  cathedral  of 
Chartres  is  a  veri- 
table bible  in  stone, 
has  the  sacred  volume 
upon  for  illustration. 
Hardly  an  episode,  scarcely  an  inci- 
dent, capable  of  pictorial  treatment, 
but  is  reproduced  here  in  statuary, 
whose  artistic  qualities,  whose  tech- 
nique, does  indeed  vary  with  the  pe- 
riod in  which  it  was  carved,  but  whose 
picturesque  quality  and  directness  of 
expression  are  always  distinct,  even 
though  the  forms,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  are  formal  and  hard. 

At  the  west  doorways  are  the  oldest 
sculptures  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Over  the  central  one  is  a  figure  of 
Christ  as  judge  of  the  world,  a  favorite 
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so  copiously 
been    drawn 


symbol  at  all  times  in  this  place.  It  is 
surrounded  with  the  symbolic  animals 
representing  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
below,  under  small  canopies,  are  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  To  the  right  is  the 
history  of  the  Virgin,  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres  being  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  shrines  of  Our  Lady 
in  France;  a  shrine  so  old,  the  legends 
tell  us,  that  the  Druids  worshiped 
here  a  Virgin  that  had  miraculously 
given  birth  to  a  son.  On  the  left  is 
the  Ascension  of  our  Lord;  and  then, 
below,  are  great  statues,  chiefly  of 
royal  and  princely  benefactors  of  the 
cathedral, — what  a  blessing  they  wore 
more  sculpturesque  clothes  in  those 
days  than  they  do  now!  Scarcely  an 
inch  of  surface  is  undecorated.  The 
capitals  of  the  col- 
umns have  minute 
representations  of 
the  chief  incidents 
in  the  life  of  our 
Lord;  the  arches 
of  the  left  door- 
way contain  the 
signs  of  the  zo- 
diac; those  of  the 
right,  the  liberal 
arts;  those  of  the 
centre,  the  hosts 
of  heaven  assist- 
ing our  Lord  as 
He  judges  the 
people;  all  told, 
more  than  seven 
hundred  figures 
enter  into  the 
decoration  o  f 

these  portals. 

Splendid  as  are 
the  west  portals, 
they  are  not  the 
richest  nor  the 
most  interesting 
portions  of  the 
cathedral.  The 
sculpture  here  is 
early,  the  large 
statues  long  drawn 
out,  the  features 
stiff,  the  attitudes 
constrained;    it    is      figure  at  chartres. 
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only  when  they  are  examined  with 
care  that  the  modern  traveller  under- 
stands their  real  import  and  appreci- 
ates the  labor  expended  upon  them, 
the  art  they  represent.  On  each  side 
of  the  cathedral,  at  the  transept  en- 
trances, are  vast  open  porches,  unlike 
any  other  porches  in  France,  dec- 
orated within  and  without,  piers,  col- 
umns, arches,  panels,  with  a  separate 
series  at  the  portals, — the  most 
sumptuous  porches  in  the  world.  The 
royal  house  of  France  met  the  ex- 
pense of  the  north  porch;  a  single 
French  prince,  Pierre  de  Dreux-Bre- 
tagne,  that  of  the  south.  The  wealth 
of  sculpture  is  almost  inconceivable. 
Kings,  princes,  prophets,  apostles 
supply  the  material  for  the  large 
statues.  On  the  north  the  central 
door  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  On 
the  middle  pier  is  St.  Anne,  holding 
her  daughter  in  her  arms;  on  each  side 
are  colossal  statues  of  personages  of 
the  Old  Testament  who  prophesied 
the  birth  of  our  Lord;  over  the  door  is 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin;  on  the 
arches  is  a  multitude  of  angels  and 
persons,  ancestors  of  the  Virgin,  real 
and  symbolic,  assisting  in  her  tri- 
umph. And  on  the  other  portals,  on 
the  arches,  the  piers,  the  columns, 
wherever  a  statue  might  be  stood  or  a 
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group   fastened   up,  are  other  repre-  mere  recital  of  whose  names  would  fill 

sentations  of  scenes  and  events  in  the  many  pages. 

life  of  the  Virgin  or  more  or  less  di-  The    north    porch    illustrates    the 

rectly  connected  with  her  history,  the  story  and  the  glory  of  the  Virgin;  the 
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south  porch,  the  power  and  might  of 
her  divine  Son.  On  each  side  of  the 
central  doorway,  which  contains  a  fig- 
ure of  Christ  blessing,  are  great 
statues  of  the  Apostles,  each  with  his 
symbol.  Above  is  Christ  seated  in 
judgment,  with  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  seated  on  either 


most  all  of  church  history  were 
shown  thus  graphically  at  the  ca- 
thedral doors  where  they  could  not 
fail  to  be  seen,  and  from  which 
even  the  most  indifferent  must  have 
taken  away  some  memory  of  the  holy 
scenes  there  illustrated,  or  of  some 
sacred  symbol  there  commemorated. 
And  Chartres  is 
not  alone  in  this 
respect.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Amiens, 
because  its  city  is 
conveniently  situ- 
ated on  the  rail- 
road between  the 
English  ports  and 
Paris,  is  the  best 
known  of  all 
French  cathedrals 
save  that  of  Paris. 
Like  Chartres  and 
Bourges,  it  is  dec- 
orated with  a  veri- 
table    bible     in 


side,  and  kneeling 
angels  with  the  in- 
struments of  the 
Passion.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  the 
Last  Judgment, 
the  details  of  which 
are  shown  in  the 
small  sculptures  of 
the  arches,  where 
the  whole  hier- 
archy of  heaven 
is  depicted  in  the 
ordered  series  de- 
scribed in  the  Book 
of  Revelations.  The 
other  doorways 
are  decorated  with 
statues  of  the  saints  of  the  church, 
with  popes  and  bishops  and  great 
ecclesiastical  personages;  and,  as 
on  the  north  porch,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  minor  sculptures,  all  con- 
cerned with  sacred  subjects,  and  all 
having  a  definite  meaning.  Surely 
it  was  not  necessary  to  be  able  to 
read,  when  the  whole  Bible  and  al- 
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stone,  admirably  preserved  and  re- 
stored with  great  care.  The  sculp- 
tures date  from  the  thirteenth  century; 
by  that  time  art  was  well  advanced, 
technique  and  expression  had  been 
well  mastered,  and  the  sculptors  of  the 
north  easily  surpassed  their  contem- 
poraries of  Italy,  and  produced  works 
that  for  beauty  and  power  might  well 
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be  compared  with  modern  achieve- 
ments which,  indeed,  were  frequently 
surpassed. 

No  French  cathedral  contains  so 
well  ordered  a  series  as  that  of  Amiens. 
The  central  doorway  is  dedicated  to 
our  Lord,  with  a  marvellous  statue  on 
the  middle  pier,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful we  have,  an  expressive, 
moving  figure,  the  cele- 
brated Bon  Dieu  of  Amiens. 
The  northern  portal 
is  dedicated  to  St. 
Firmin,  the  apostle 
to  Picardy  and  first 
bishop  of  Amiens, 
and  the  southern 
doorway  to  the  Vir- 
gin. The  great 
statues  of  the  cen- 
tral door  are  the 
Apostles,  those  of  the  north- 
ern, local  saints,  and  those 
of  the  southern,  the  Virgin, 
the  Magi  kings,  St.  Eliza- 
beth, St.  Simeon  and  other 
personages  associated  with 
the  early  life  of  Christ.  Be- 
yond these,  on  the  piers  that 
divide  the  front,  continued 
from  one  end  to  the  other, 
are  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  underneath 
them  are  small  medallions 
with  symbolic  reference  to 
characteristic  incidents  in 
their  writings.  Underneath 
the  Apostles  are  similar 
medallions,  which  are  con- 
tinued wholly  around  the 
basement  of  the  doors,  with 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  repre- 
sentations of  the  seasons, 
and  other  symbols.  The 
panels  over  the  doorways 
are  descriptive  of  the  themes 
to  which  they  are  dedicated 
in  the  other  cathedrals,  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  minor  sculptures,  all  with 
direct  relation  to  the  general  scheme, 
descriptive  and  pictorial  in  the 
highest  sense.  High  up  over  all, 
reaching  from  end  to  end  of  the 
front,    is    a    majestic    series    of    the 
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kings  of  Juda,  ancestors  of  Mary. 
And  Reims!  queen  of  French 
churches,  the  metropolitan  cathedral 
of  France,  the  most  sumptuous  church 
in  Christendom, — that  great  church  of 
Our  Lady,  where  her  own  glorifica- 
tion in  her  Coronation  has  the  chief 
place  over  the  supremely  decorated 
chief  door;  that  church,  so 
full  of  mystery,  so  buoyant 
with  symbolism  the  culmi- 
nation of  mediaeval 
art,  —  how  can  a 
poor  pen  depict  its 
splendors  or  tell  of 
its  wonders!  Scarce- 
ly a  part  of  the  fabric 
but  has  received 
adornment  from  the 
chisel  of  the  sculp- 
t  o  r.  Those  great 
western  portals,  lordly  tri- 
umphal arches,  rising  as  high 
as  the  surrounding  dwell- 
ings, with  wide  open  sides, 
broad  enough,  spacious 
enough,  it  almost  seems,  to 
embrace  the  world  within 
their  mighty  arms,  are  cov- 
ered within  and  without  with 
sculpture,  that  is  continued 
on  the  panels  of  the  piers  be- 
tween them  and  at  the  ends, 
— yes,  and  on  the  rich  open 
gables  over  the  arches,  and 
further  up,  around  the  rose 
window,  to  the  gallery  of  the 
kings  of  Juda,  ancestors  of 
Mary,  gazing  down  at  her 
triumph  below  them.  It  is 
a  marvellous  church,  mighty 
in  size,  splendid  in  art,  and 
above  all  supreme  in  its 
sculpture.  Here  every 
French  king,  save  Henry 
IV.,  was  crowned;  its 
archbishop  was  a  peer  of  the  realm 
and  outranked  many  of  the  lord- 
liest nobles  of  France,  and  so 
there  was  no  stint  of  money  for  its 
building  and  its  decoration.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  it  was  built  and  decorated 
at  a  time  when  lavish  expenditure 
meant  a  lavish  display  of  real  works 
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GROUP  ON  NORTH  PORTAL,  REIMS  CATHEDRAL. 


of  art,  that  for  all  time  have  been  the 
admiration  of  mankind. 

In  all  the  French  churches  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  particular  theme  of 
the  portal  sculptures  from  the  repre- 
sentations on  the  great  reliefs  over  the 
entrance.  But  the  cathedral  of  Reims 
is  an  exception.  Its  west  front  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
the  builders  had  begun  to  substitute 
glazed  traceries  in  this  place  for  the 
slabs  of  sculpture.  So  we  must  look 
above,  to  the  sculpture  on  the  gables, 
for  the  meaning  of  each  series. 

Like  the  sculptures  of  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres,  those  of  Reims  offer  al- 
most every  possible  biblical  incident. 
But  unlike  those  of  Chartres,  the 
sculptors  here  exhibit  throughout  a 
consummate  mastery  of  their  art, 
though  the  names  of  the  carvers  have 
been  lost  to  us.  The  central  portal  of 
the  west  front,  the  Porte  Royal, 
through  which  the  French  kings 
passed  on  their  way  to  be  crowned 
within,  is  given  up  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  On  the  left 
are  the  life,  crucifixion  and  ascension 
of   our   Lord.     On   the   right   is    the 


Apocalypse,  Christ  seated  in  judg- 
ment. On  the  great  buttress  at  the 
left  are  reliefs  illustrating  the  recov- 
ery of  the  Cross  by  St.  Helena;  in  the 
corresponding  place  on  the  right  are 
scenes  from  the  Last  Judgment;  and 
below,  on  either  side  of  each  doorway, 
are  beautiful  groups  of  statues,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
and  His  mother;  the  Visitation,  the 
Presentation,  the  Magi  kings,  groups 
of  saints,  bishops  and  angels.  At  the 
sides  of  the  doorways  are  small  angels 
guarding  the  entrances  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  zodiac,  the  calendar;  and 
above,  in  the  arches,  a  bewildering 
multitude  of  small  figures,  angels,  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Virgin,  and  many  small  groups 
representing  incidents  in  the  life  of 
our  Lord. 

So  many  and  so  varied  are  the  pic- 
tures cut  in  stone  on  these  portals  that 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  imagination 
of  the  sculptors  must  have  been  ex- 
hausted on  them;  in  reality  they  are 
only  the  beginning.  Above,  under 
the  canopies  crowning  the  great  piers, 
are  colossal  statues,  Jesus  Christ  in 
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the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Peter. 
Around  the  rose  window,  in  the  cen- 
tre, is  a  series  of  exquisite  groups  il- 
lustrating episodes  in  the  lives  of 
David  and  Solomon,  whose  statues 
stand  at  its  base.  Still  higher,  in  the 
centre  of  the  gallery  of  the  kings  of 
Juda,  is  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  France,  whose  baptism  at 
Reims  in  496  by  the  famous  arch- 
bishop St.  Remi,  the  patron  saint  of 
Reims,  was  the  most  notable  event  in 
European  history  since  the  conversion 
of  Constantine. 

The  sculptures  of  this  great  stone 
bible  do  not  end  on  the  marvellous 
west  front.  On  the  north  side  the 
transept  opens  directly  on  to  the 
street.  Here  are  three  portals,  of 
which  the  central  one,  unlike  the 
western  portals,  has  a  great  sculptured 
tympanum  above  the  entrance,  the  re- 
liefs and  statues  of  the  whole  door  be- 
ing concerned  with  the  local  saints 
and  archbishops  of  Reims.  Close  be- 
side it  is  a  lesser  door,  over  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  conception  of  the 
Last  Judgment  which  the  Middle 
Ages  has  bequeathed  to  us,  a  wonder- 
ful work,  partly  defaced,  it  is  true,  in 
some  respects,  but  still  retaining  its 
great  statue  of  our  Lord  seated  in 
judgment.  Below  are  six  of  the 
Apostles,  three  on  each  side,  and 
above,  the  angels  blowing  their  trump- 
ets to  awake  the  dead.       The  third 


door  is  smaller  than  the  others  and, 
like  the  judgment  doorway,  is  walled 
up.  And  then,  all  around  the  cathe- 
dral, under  the  canopies  on  the  but- 
tresses, are  angels,  guarding  in  per- 
petuity the  temple  of  God. 

So  abundant  is  the  sculpture  on  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral,  that  there 
was  little  left  for  the  decoration  of  the 
interior.  Like  most  of  the  French 
cathedrals,  Reims  has  little  figure 
sculpture  within.  The  capitals  of  the 
clustered  columns  are  superb  types  of 
foliated  ornament;  but  the  designers 
of  the  cathedral  were  content,  as  we 
may  well  be,  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
architecture,  rather  than  with  an  en- 
riched decoration.  But  one  excep- 
tion, and  an  unusual  one,  was  made  in 
the  west  wall,  the  whole  of  whose  in- 
ner surface  is  covered  with  a  series  of 
groups  and  statues  in  niches,  illustrat- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
Here,  alone,  in  all  the  cathedrals  of 
France,  the  stone  bible  was  repeated 
within  and  without;  and  the  worship- 
ers as  they  streamed  out  of  the  great 
doors  at  the  end  of  the  nave  saw  be- 
fore them  realistic  illustrations  of  the 
truths  that  had  been  expounded  to 
them  from  the  pulpit.  And  once  out- 
side, as  they  turned  to  look  again  at 
the  glorious  church,  they  saw  also 
the  same  stories  repeated,  with  an  in- 
finite variety, — sermons  in  stone  that 
have  been  taught  without  ceasing  for 
six  hundred  years,  and  that,  please 
God,  will  be  taught  for  all  time. 
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HE  rapid  settlement , 
of  the  United  States 
is  a  marvel.  Once  it 
was  thought  the  fill- 
ing up  would  be  so 
slow  and  was  so  nec- 
essary that  the  most 
enticing  inducements  were  offered  in 
the  way  of  cheap  and  quick  naturaliza- 
tion, in  order  to  encourage  immigra- 
tion and  facilitate  citizenship.  The 
invitation  of  our  too  liberal  and  inex- 
pensive naturalization  laws  and  the 
advantage,  by  rapid  renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  foreign  governments,  of 
escaping  military  service  and  restric- 
tions upon  freedom  of  religion,  press, 
labor  and  the  acquisition  of  property, 
have  brought  a  great  influx  of  foreign- 
ers to  our  shores  and  thus  furnished  to 
our  outlying  territories  rapid  growth 
in  population  and  effected  the  subju- 
gation of  lands  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  emergence  of  wide  areas 
occupied  only  by  Indians  and  wild  ani- 
mals into  civilized  communities,  the 
establishment  of  the  machinery  of 
laws  and  civilization,  the  change  from 
"inhabitants"  of  dependent  territories 
to  the  organized  self-governed  "peo- 
ple of  co-equal  states,  have  been  the 
theme  of  romance  and  history,  and 
have  aroused  exciting  and  disturbing 
political  and  constitutional  questions. 
Some  of  our  states,  in  genesis  and 
early  life,  will  be  known  in  history 
largely  by  their  connection  with  these 
issues. 

Other  settlements  in  territories  and 
states  have  not  been  so  full  of  thrilling 
interest,  nor  associated  with  political 
crises,  but  they  present  other  phases 
of  sociology  and  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  our  analysis  of  American 
civilization.  These  diverse  experi- 
ences make  up  the  individual  charac- 
teristics of  state  life  and  preserve  us 
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from  dead-level,  monotonous  uni- 
formity. There  is  a  species  of  cosmo- 
politanism which  does  not  leave  what 
Balfour  calls  "the  patriotism  of  race." 
In  that  creed  citizenship  has  no  local 
habitation  nor  name  nor  root  any- 
where. The  truest  patriotism  begins 
with  the  family,  the  neighborhood, 
and  has  a  local  coloring,  a  flavor  of 
the  soil,  and  thence  broadens  to  the 
state,  and  the  nation. 

The  whole  of  Alabama  east  of  the 
Coosa  and  Alabama  rivers  was  once 
embraced  in  the  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Creek  Indians.  As  a  result 
of  battle,  treaty  stipulation,  private 
and  government  purchase  of  land,  the 
pressure  of  the  advancing  population, 
of  "manifest  destiny,"  the  red  man  was 
gradually  but  surely  dispossessed  of 
home  and  hunting  ground  and  trans- 
ported by  the  government  to  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Between 
1830  and  1840,  a  portion  of  East  Ala- 
bama, the  last  portion  held  by  the 
Indians,  was  thrown  open  for  white 
settlement  and  occupancy.  At  that 
time  it  was  of  unsurpassed  beauty; 
Nature  had  invested  it  with  her  high- 
est charms.  Alternations  of  mountain 
and  vale,  intersected  by  river  and 
creek,  abundantly  supplied  with 
springs  of  never-failing  water,  made  a 
climate  as  genial  and  balmy  as  any  in 
Italy.  The  streams  were  of  water  so 
pellucid  that  a  silver  coin  could  be 
seen  ten  or  twenty  feet  under  the  sur- 
face. Fish  were  plentiful,  and  hook 
and  net  gave  pleasure  to  anglers  and 
acceptable  variety  on  hospitable  table. 
Birds  of  varied  kinds  and  plumage 
made  the  dense  and  umbrageous  for- 
ests, of  oak  and  pine  and  maple  and 
cedar  and  sweet  gum  and  chestnut  and 
hickory,  vocal  with  their  melody. 
Game  was  abundant;  deer  and  bear 
and  fox  and  wolf  and  raccoon  and 
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opossum  and  mink  and  partridge 
helped  to  make  this  earthly  paradise 
most  attractive  to  sportsmen.  The 
soil  was  so  fertile  that  it  bore  abundant 
crops  on  slightest  solicitation. 

With  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
came  the  opening  of  public  lands  and 
of  Indian  reservations  for  private  sale 
or  government  entry.  The  govern- 
ment exacted  "specie,"  as  gold  and 
silver  were  called  in  common  par- 
lance, which  could  be  had  only  at 
a  heavy  premium.  The  bulk  of  the 
circulating  medium  was  a  few  bank 
notes,  of  questionable  solvency,  and 
"shin  plasters,"  the  latter  being  issued 
by  railways,  towns,  stage  companies, 
merchants,  hotel  proprietors  and  even 
saloon  keepers.  The  land  office  was 
besieged  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve 
by  those  eager  to  make  entries.  The 
excitement  was  intense,  in  a  modified 
form  reminding  one  of  the  Klondike 
adventurers.  The  receiver  was  of- 
fered tempting  bribes  to  give  prefer- 
ence by  way  of  precedence  of  entry  or 
by  other  methods.  But  he  was  of  un- 
swerving integrity  and  did  not  permit 
his  reputation  to  be  smirched  by  even 
a  suspicion  of  partiality  or  dishonesty. 
My  father  lived  on  the  main  road  from 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  eleven  miles 
from  the  land  office,  and  the  land 
buyers  were  passing  at  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night.  The  "specie,"  usu- 
ally silver,  was  carried  in  saddle  bags 
and  not  unfrequently  those  whose 
prospect  for  homesteads  was  involved 
in  a  successful  entry,  would  make  pil- 
lows of  the  bags  so  as  to  secure  the 
contents  from  harm,  and  have  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  a  start  before 
day. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  country 
and  the  extravagant  tales  told  about 
its  fertility  soon  brought  many  fami- 
lies, who  came  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
in  carriages  and  wagons,  with  slaves 
and  horses  and  cattle  and  implements 
of  husbandry  and  everything  to  which 
immigrants  clung  from  association  or 
which  was  regarded  as  necessary  for 
pioneer  life.  We  have  associations  of 
'49ers    and    much    literature    on    the 


overland  trains  and  the  moving  acci- 
dents by  flood  and  field.  The  more 
quiet  caravan  which  journeyed  to 
Alabama  had  less  of  hardship  and 
danger,  but  is  not  destitute  of  pictur- 
esqueness.  My  boyish  recollection  re- 
calls vividly  the  carriages  with  father 
and  mother  and  small  children,  the 
horses  with  saddles,  the  wagons  drawn 
by  horses  and  mules,  filled  with  mov- 
ables, the  tents  at  night,  the  big  fires, 
the  round  of  amusements.  The  fami- 
lies of  negroes,  the  aged  sires  and 
granddames,  the  men,  women  and 
children,  all  joyous  and  merry,  the 
loud  laughter,  the  practical  joke,  the 
jocund  songs,  made  a  picture  of  pa- 
triarchal life  which  reminds  one  of 
Jacob  in  his  journeyings,  with  family 
and  herds  and  servants,  from  a  far  land 
to  Canaan.  Then  came  busy  activity 
in  getting  ready  for  crops,  building 
houses,  cutting  down  the  forests, 
making  roads,  ploughing  the  land, 
planting  corn  and  cotton  and  potatoes, 
sowing  oats  and  wheat,  and  making 
ready  the  garden  and  the  orchard. 
Under  the  bustling,  universal  indus- 
try, a  transformation  soon  occurred, 
and  the  fertile  land  was  yielding  a  most 
bountiful  harvest.  Cotton  was  the 
main  staple,  and  it  had  to  be  trans- 
ported seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  mar- 
ket, by  means  of  flat  boats  on  the  rivers 
when  they  were  swollen,  or  by  the  slow 
wagon.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  father 
would  sometimes  permit  me,  with  a 
trusted  negro  driver,  to  accompany 
the  wagon  to  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  we  were  absent  for  seven  or  eight 
days'.  The  camp  fires  at  night,  the 
cooking  of  simple  meals,  the  horrible 
roads,  the  stalling  in  the  mud,  the  river 
and  the  steamboat,  the  buying  and 
selling  of  cotton  and  groceries,  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  my  youth- 
ful mind.  Such  experiences  can  never 
be  enacted  in  this  country  again. 

The  immigrants,  from  neighboring 
states,  needed  no  slow  process  of  as- 
similation,  and  were,  of  course,  of  a 
mixed  character;  but  the  large  ma- 
jority came  in  families,  the  heads  of 
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which,  male  and  female,  were  not  des- 
perate adventurers,  but  people  of  good 
habits  who  had  reluctantly  left  old 
and  worn-out  lands  to  improve  their 
condition  in  a  new  country.  One  of 
the  many  evils  of  slavery  was  that  it 
generated  improvidence,  thriftless- 
ness,  the  one-crop  system,  bad  farm- 
ing, while  it  dispersed  population  and 
made  improvements  by  combination 
difficult  and  expensive.  It  was  con- 
sidered easier  and  more  economical 
to  abandon  worn-out  land  and  buy 
new  than  to  reclaim  what  improvi- 
dence and  bad  culture  had  ruined. 

These  early  pioneers  brought  with 
them  their  household  gods,  their  an- 
cient habits  and  convictions.  In  the 
old  state  they  were  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, Methodists,  Baptists  and  Pres- 
byterians, and  they  remained  so  in  the 
new.  In  ante-bellum  days  there  was 
no  free  public  school  system  in  the 
Southern  states,  but  there  were  col- 
leges, state  and  denominational,  and 
private  academies,  and  excellent  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education  of 
girls.  The  Wesleyan  Female  Institute 
of  Macon,  Georgia,  claims  to  have 
been  the  first  college  to  graduate  and 
confer  a  diploma  upon  a  woman;  and 
the  Judson  Female  Institute  of  Ala- 
bama was  organized  as  far  back  as 
1839.  In  this  new  country,  good 
academies  were  soon  found  in  every 
neighborhood;  and  I  remember,  much 
to  my  sorrow,  the  day  after  my  ar- 
rival at  the  new  and  strange  home,  to 
have  started  to  school  to  a  teacher,  a 
graduate  of  Dublin  University,  whom 
my  father  had  persuaded  to  migrate 
to  Alabama  and  continue  his  work. 
Spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  and 
geometry,  were  taught,  and  public 
declamations  were  common  and  very 
popular.  Not  even  a  smattering  of 
physics  or  English  literature  was  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum.  Churches 
were  soon  built  in  the  villages  and  in 
the  country,  and  camp-meetings,  pro- 
tracted meetings  and  Sunday  Schools 
were  auxiliaries  in  religious  influence 
and  instruction.     The  preachers  gen- 


erally were  not  learned  in  the  sciences 
or  classics,  but  they  were  familiar  with 
the  Bible  and  had  studied  human  na- 
ture and  were  leaders  in  and  advocates 
of  all  movements  for  progress,  and 
made  upon  the  nascent  communities 
impressions  for  good  which  still  sur- 
vive. In  religious  meetings  the  mani- 
festations of  excitement  were  often  so 
violent  as  to  result  in  shouting, 
spasms  and  trances,  and  women  were 
sometimes  borne  in  unconsciousness 
from  the  house  as  if  they  were  under 
some  hypnotic  spell.  These  extrava- 
ganzas were  not  confined  to  the  ne- 
groes, nor  wholly  to  the  illiterate;  they 
abounded  among  white  people,  and 
were  not  condemned  as  merely  phy- 
sical or  as  proceeding  from  other  than 
religious  emotions.  Some  preachers 
discouraged  these  things;  but  more 
frequently  the  "cloth"  withheld,  even 
if  they  felt  disapproval.  Negro 
preachers  were  not  infrequent.  They 
were  of  course  ignorant  and  incapable 
of  giving  instruction.  Sometimes  mis- 
sionaries were  employed  to  hold 
special  services  for  the  race;  but  gen- 
erally both  races  worshiped  in  the 
same  house  at  the  same  hour,  the 
slaves  occupying  galleries  or  portions 
of  the  house  partitioned  by  a  low 
wooden  wall. 

There  was  only  a  partial  or  tem- 
porary absence  of  organized  political 
life,  for  the  territory  was  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  which 
soon  marked  off  counties,  established 
courts  of  justice,  and  put  into  opera- 
tion all  the  machinery  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. Just  preceding  elections, 
politics  ran  high,  but  did  not  inter- 
fere with  personal  friendships  or 
good  neighborhood.  The  worst  ac- 
companiment of  candidacy  for 
popular  suffrage  was  a  mischiev- 
ous custom  of  "treating,"  and  it  was 
rare  that  a  seeker  for  office  had 
the  courage  to  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  pernicious  encourage- 
ment of  the  use  of  intoxicants.  Those 
who  sought  election  to  Congress,  the 
legislature,  the  governorship,  or  as 
presidential  electors,  and  often  aspir- 
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ants  for  lower  positions,  resorted  to 
the  "stump,"  as  the  medium  for  mak- 
ing themselves  and  their  views  known 
to  the  voters,  and  I  have  heard  in  Ala- 
bama as  eloquent  and  as  powerful  dis- 
courses, prior  to  1841,  as  I  heard 
in  Boston  in  1844.  Candidates,  agree- 
ing on  time  and  alternation,  had  joint 
discussions  from  day  to  day,  and  these 
debates  were  educative  in  the  highest 
degree.  Personalities,  except  in  the 
way  of  humor  or  badinage,  were  for- 
bidden, and  usually  candidates  for  the 
higher  offices  submitted  facts  and  ar- 
guments to  persuade  and  convince  and 
to  win  intelligent  support.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  modern  political 
methods,  machine  politics,  separate 
party  meetings,  are  an  improvement 
upon  the  contests  when  Greek  met 
Greek  in  intellectual  combat. 

Rural  life,  sparse  population  and 
need  of  mutual  assistance  developed  a 
warm-hearted  and  general  hospitality, 
real  courtesy  of  manners,  respect  for 
the  manhood  and  worth  of  others  and 
a  degree  of  self-reliance  and  individu- 
ality of  opinion  and  action  which  do 
not  exist  to  so  great  a  degree  in  more 
artificial  society.  There  were  no  mil- 
lionaires, but  there  was  no  need  of 
poorhouses.  There  was  some  inequal- 
ity in  property,  but  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  white  race  like  a  defined  or  rec- 
ognized aristocracy.  African  slavery 
drew  an  ineffaceable  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  white  and  the  black 
races;  but  no  white  man,  upright  and 
sober,  was  proscribed  and  ostracized. 
Slavery  begot  some  arbitrary  exercise 
of  authority,  sometimes  pushed  to 
cruelty,  but  I  have  known  of  cases  in 
courts  where  men  classed  as  wealthy 
were  indicted  and  punished  for  cruelty 
to  slaves.  Usually  the  relation  be- 
tween master  and  servant  was  one  of 
marked  kindness  and  good  will;  and  a 
recent  visit  to  this  part  of  Alabama 
showed  "infallible  proofs,"  among  the 
few  surviving  slaves,  of  the  affection 
with  which  sons  and  daughters  of  "old 
master"  were  regarded. 

In  a  sparsely  settled  and  homogen- 
eous community  there  was   frequent 


need  for  mutual  service.  Corn  shuck- 
ing was  a  helpful,  neighborly  amuse- 
ment, almost  an  institution.  The  ears, 
when  pulled  from  the  stalk,  were 
hauled  to  the  "crib"  or  house  for  stor- 
ing the  grain  and  piled  up  against  it 
in  a  huge  heap.  A  night  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  "shucking";  the  neigh- 
bors came  themselves  and  sent  their 
negro  men  or  half-grown  boys.  Two 
leaders,  self-elected  or  chosen  by  con- 
sent, became  managers  or  captains  of 
two  divisions.  By  rails  or  cords,  the 
heap  was  divided  as  nearly  as  might 
be  into  two  equal  parts.  At  a  given 
signal  the  work  began  and  continued 
for  several  hours  until  the  corn  was  all 
husked.  The  shucks  as  torn  off  were 
cast  behind  the  toilers,  and  the  corn 
was  thrown  into  the  crib,  uncovered 
for  the  purpose.  The  work  was  brisk, 
animating  and  exciting.  At  no  other 
time,  on  no  other  occasion,  was  the 
negro  song  so  characteristic.  Some 
leader  would  sing  a  stanza,  and  the 
whole  assembly  would  catch  up  the 
chorus  and  shout  it  out  with  a  spirit,  a 
melody,  never  excelled  in  academy  or 
opera.  Some  of  the  leaders  had  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  ready  and  hu- 
morous improvising,  "hitting  off"  love 
sentiments  or  race  characteristics  and 
superstitions  or  plantation  work  or  the 
master's  or  some  neighbor's  peculiari- 
ties or  the  eccentricities  of  some  well- 
known  negro.  Br'er  Rabbit  and  Br'er 
Fox  often  came  in  as  subjects,  and  the 
improvisation  thrilled  the  participants 
in  the  song,  so  that  the  refrain  would 
be  repeated  w7ith  a  kind  of  infatuation 
amounting  almost  to  frenzy.  A  jug 
of  whiskey,  circulated  freely,  did  not 
permit  any  flagging  of  enthusiasm. 
When  the  winning  side  had  the  vic- 
tory in  view,  they  would  stamp  their 
feet,  dance,  hurrah,  jump  upon  the  re- 
maining corn,  sing  with  increasing 
fervor,  give  all  the  possible  demon- 
strations of  satisfaction  and  trium- 
phant joy,  and  then  volunteer  to  help 
their  defeated  foes.  If  the  owner  of 
the  corn  was  a  kind  master  and  popu- 
lar, the  negroes  would  lift  him  on  their 
shoulders  and  carry  him  around  the 
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house  and  through  the  yard,  all  fol- 
lowing in  procession  and  singing,  in 
some  favorite  tune,  improvised  verses 
as  to  master,  mistress,  the  children, 
or  the  approaching  meal.  Then  came 
a  big  supper  of  bread,  meat,  veg- 
etables and  coffee,  which  ended  the 
amusement. 

Horse  racing,  fox  and  deer  hunting 
and  seining  were  amusements  for  men. 
Cricket,   polo,   croquet,   baseball,   cy- 


cling, golfing  and  football  were  un- 
known, but  at  weddings  and  parties 
there  was  dancing,  and  among  the 
boys  and  youths  were  "shinny,"  town 
ball,  from  which  baseball  has  been 
evolved,  quoits,  "fives,"  existing  in 
Spain  as  a  national  game,  wrestling 
and  foot  races.  Every  man  and  boy 
■  could  shoot  and  ride,  and  out-door  life 
gave  to  both  sexes  health  and  physical 
strength  to  bear  fatigue. 


APRIL. 

By  Emma  Playter  Seabury. 

RAIN  and  mist,  and  a  lowering  sky,  a  line  on  the  cloud's 
gray  edge, 
A  scurry  of  wind,  a  splash  and  dash,  a  ray  of  light  m 
the  gloom, 
A  flurry  of  flakes,  a  shower  of  beams,  a  flash  on  my  window 
ledge, — 
And  a  robin  sings  the  song  of  the  spring,  and  its  melody  fills 
my  room. 


THE  OTHER  VAGRANT. 


By  Ada  Elizabeth  Her  rick. 


HE  dawn  reddened 
slowly  in  the  east. 
Thin  clouds  blew 
westward,  lifted  like 
mist  from  the  sea  of 
crimson  that  surged 
up  the  sky.  The 
light  increased;  the 
outlines  of  tree  trunks  filled  in;  leaves 
stirred,  flaunting  their  scarlet  to  the 
breeze;  birds  began  to  twitter  in  the 
treetops.  Then,  on  a  sudden  the  sea 
which  Smith  had  been  looking  at  up 
there  beyond  parted,  and  the  red 
waves  reared  straight  on  either  side, 
their  vivid  color  dulled  by  the  dazzling 
glory  that  burst  between  them,  and 
the  sun  rose. 

Smith  stretched  his  limbs,  cold  and 
aching  from  contact  with  the  damp 
wood  mould.  Another  day  had  be- 
gun with  the  gorgeous  pageant  before 
him;  fine  and  not  too  cold, — a  good 
day  for  a  ten  miles'  tramp,  with  the  sun 
for  warmth  and  the  suggestion  of  dull 
skies  and  coming  frosts  in  the  brisk 
wind  as  stimulus.  He  must  be  up 
and  traveling,  for  the  autumn  was 
blustering  into  winter  and  the  com- 
fortable quarters  furnished  him  by  a 
paternal  government  lay  far  from  the 
woods  of  Berkshire.  He  dragged 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  that  had  shel- 
tered his  slumber.  There  was  no  de- 
mand on  him  in  Nature's  lodging- 
house  for  a  polite  toilet;  the  kingbird, 
whose  bright  eyes  twinkled  at  him 
under  the  crimson  canopy  of  a 
maple  leaf,  and  the  gray  wrens  that 
hopped  unconcernedly  around  his 
feet  were  not  exacting  as  to  the  de- 
cencies which  civilization  requires. 
It  was  the  same  to  them  whether  their 
shabby  companion  ran  a  dirty  hand 
through  his  hair,  or  made  a  pretense 
of  reducing  its  stubbornness  to  order 
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under  the  broken  teeth  of  a  pocket- 
comb:  in  this  they  had  no  concern; 
but  when,  on  rare  occasions,  Smith, 
burning  under  the  dryness  of  his 
dusty  skin,  divested  himself  of  his  gar- 
ments and  plunged  into  a  clear  stream 
that  followed  the  road  under  a  fringe 
of  willows,  the  feathered  companions 
of  his  solitude,  disturbed  in  their 
morning  bath,  fluttered  out  of  the 
water  with  expostulatory  chirps,  scat- 
tering a  fine  spray  from  their  flapping 
wings  upon  Smith's  bare,  brown 
shoulders. 

But  this  morning  there  was  no 
brook  nearer  than  the  meadow  on  the 
further  side  of  the  wood ;  so  the  tramp 
resigned  himself  to  forego  the  luxury 
of  cleanliness  and  prepared  himself  for 
his  breakfast,  begged  from  a  neigh- 
boring farmhouse  the  night  before 
against  just  such  a  sensation  of  empti- 
ness as  he  now  experienced,  by  a 
hasty  rub  of  his  hands  along  the  outer 
seam  of  his  trouser  legs.  Then  he 
unbuttoned  his  overcoat,  a  warm 
chinchilla,  borrowed  from  a  clothes- 
line where  it  had  been  hung  to  air 
after  its  summer  seclusion  between 
layers  of  paper  and  camphor-gum, 
and  produced  from  an  inner  pocket  a 
small  tin  box,  which  he  set  upon  his 
knees. 

"No  tablecloth  nor  napkins  in  this 
mansion,"  he  said  with  a  laugh.  "I 
don't  take  to  useless  things  like  them 
nor  knives,  nor  forks,  nor  spoons,  nor 
salt-cellars.  This  here  box,  chuck 
full,  an'  its  cover  for  a  plate,  an'  I'm 
happy  as  a  king  eatin'  off  his  gold  an' 
silver  dishes.  I  s'pose  them's  what  a 
king  eats  off  of,"  he  concluded 
thoughtfully. 

Smith  uncovered  his  box  and  ex- 
amined its  contents  with  a  critical  eye: 
— half  a  dozen  crackers,  a  slice  of  cold 
roast  beef  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
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tender-hearted  farmer's  wife,  a  slice  of 
brown  bread,  and  two  eggs,  filched 
from  the  henhouse  of  his  benefactress. 
Not  a  bad  breakfast  for  a  wanderer; 
nothing  lacking  but  a  cup  of  coffee; 
a  reminiscent  whiff  of  that  beverage, 
last  tasted  over  a  month  ago,  mingled 
with  the  exhalation  from  the  decaying 
leaves  on  the  ground. 

"Lord,  but  a  king's  a  lucky  dog!" 
he  went  on,  returning  to  the  subject 
of  royalty.  Wonder  what  a  king'd 
think,  if  he  could  see  me  now, — Albert 
Edward,  say;  he's  only  a  prince, 
though,  'less  the  old  lady's  shuffled  off 
since  I  see  a  newspaper  last.  That 
ain't  left  at  my  door  very  often; — 
newsboy  don't  do  his  duty.  Thomas 
Smith,  vagrant, — that's  what  they 
calls  me  in  their  court  column — wants 
to  know  why  Johnny  Jones,  newsboy, 
don't  leave  him  the  mornin's  paper 
reg'lar — Union  or  Republican, — not 
partik'lar  which,  I  ain't."  He 
broke  off  a  bit  of  cracker  and  put  it 
into  his  mouth,  crunching  it  noisily 
between  his  teeth.  His  thoughts  took 
a  new  turn.  "Saw  a  fam'ly  to  break- 
fast t'  other  mornin'.  Had  a  table  full 
of  things,  an'  there  they  was  eatin'  an' 
chattin'  an'  enjoyin'  themselves. 
Wonder  how  they'd  like  to  keep  house 
this  way.  I  say,  it's  darned  lone- 
some!" He  stared  gloomily  ahead  of 
him  into  the  thicket,  while  his  hand, 
with  the  thick  slice  of  beef,  found  its 
way  at  regular  intervals  to  his  mouth. 

There  was  a  slight  stir  among  the 
low  maples  and  chestnuts  that  had 
sprung  up  amid  a  growth  of  lesser 
shoots  between  the  gray  old  tree 
trunks  that  like  staunch  pillars  upheld 
the  roof  of  gayly  colored  leaves  over 
the  vagrant's  chamber,  a  stir  followed 
by  the  light  rustle  of  dried  leaves  and 
the  snapping  of  twigs  displaced  under 
an  animal's  steps.  Smith  was  staring 
at  the  underbrush  whence  the  sound 
came;  he  started  slightly  like  a  man 
who  is  always  on  guard  against  some- 
thing; then,  reassured  by  the  lightness 
of  the  noise,  lunged  his  huge  body 
forward  and  sat  waiting.  The  noise 
continued  and  was  succeeded  by  a 


slipping  sound  as  if  the  animal,  what- 
ever it  was,  had  lost  its  footing;  then 
the  rush  of  a  small  body  against  the 
maple  shoots,  followed  by  a  piteous 
wail. 

"Blessed  if  I  don't  believe  the  little 
cat's  hurt!"  ejaculated  Smith,  munch- 
ing away  on  his  breakfast.  "Wish 
'twould  come  out.  Lost  itself,  most 
likely,  poor  little  devil.  Hi,  there! 
kitty,  kitty!"  and  he  tried  to  soften  his 
gruff  voice  to  reassuring  gentleness. 

At  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  in 
this  wilderness  the  poor  lost  animal 
gave  utterance  to  a  louder,  more  be- 
seeching cry.  The  cautious  advance 
began  again,  and  after  much  rustling 
on  the  kitten's  part  and  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Smith,  a  wee  gray 
head  thrust  itself  through  the  shrub- 
bery and  a  pair  of  eyes  the  color  of 
the  animal's  fur  looked  straight  into 
his.  The  kitten  cried  again,  disen- 
gaging its  body  from  the  bushes,  and 
crawled  weakly  into  the  open.  Evi- 
dently he  had  been  a  pet,  for  without 
manifesting  any  fear  he  dragged 
himself  up  Smith's  legs  and,  cuddling 
close  to  him,  began  to  lick  his  hand. 

"Upon  my  soul  if  here  ain't  affec- 
tion]" ejaculated  the  tramp.  "Poor 
little  rascal!  So  you  like  me,  do  you? 
Well,  you're  the  only  one, — 'less 
there's  an  old  woman  livin'  up  in 
Hampshire  that — .  There!  there!" 
stroking  the  soft  fur.  '  'Tain't  best 
to  stir  up  bygones.  Nothin'  but  skin 
an'  bones,  that's  all  you  are.  Where's 
your  mother?  How'd  you  lose  her? 
S'pose  you've  got  folks,  or  how  do 
you  'count  for  that  there  ribbon  on 
your  neck?  You're  all  of  a  shiver — 
an'  hungry,  too,  I'll  be  bound.  Well, 
youngster,  I  ain't  much  beforehand 
with  food,  but  I'll  go  shares  with  a 
comrade  on  the  road, — for  I'm  blest 
if  I  don't  believe  you're  a  tramp, 
too." 

So  saying,  Smith  tore  off  a  bit  of 
meat  and  held  it  between  his  fingers 
for  the  kitten  to  take.  The  starving 
creature  snatched  at  it  with  eagerness ; 
its  claws  flashed  out  from  the  wasted 
paws  and,  piercing  the  tramp's  trous- 
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ers,  fastened  in  his  flesh,  while  a  trem- 
bling growl  accompanied  the  rapid 
tearing  of  the  food. 

"Here!  here!"  protested  the  tramp. 
"I  ain't  much  on  politeness,  young 
un',  but  when  folks  give  me  food,  I 
take  it  an'  say  'Thank  you,'  an'  never 
think  of  bitin'  an'  scratchin'  'em. 
You're  a  bit  too  handy  with  your 
claws.  Take  'em  out,  I  say!  That's 
better.  Now  settle  down  quiet  an'  I'll 
give  you  another  bite.  Good?  Well, 
I  should  say!  I  didn't  expect  com- 
p'ny  to  breakfast,  an'  it's  lucky  for  you 
I  hain't  eat  up  all  that  meat.  Ready 
for  some  more?  Well,  I  never! 
Guess  you're  hungrier'n  I  be.  Ain't 
had  a  thing  since  you  got  lost,  have 
you? — unless  you've  caught  a  few 
crickets,  like  Sissy's  cat  used  to  do; 
but  they  ain't  very  fillin'." 

Smith,  his  own  breakfast  forgotten 
in  the  novelty  of  filling  another  mouth 
than  his  own,  sat  tearing  the  beef  into 
morsels  small  enough  for  that  mouth 
to  accommodate.  When  the  last 
fragment  of  meat  had  disappeared, 
he  finished  his  own  breakfast  with 
good  appetite,  while  the  kitten,  with 
a  dawning  instinct  of  cleanliness,  sat 
up  on  a  fallen  chestnut  branch  and 
washed  its  face  with  its  diminutive 
paw.  Then  Smith  rubbed  his  coat 
sleeve  across  his  mouth,  covered  his 
tin  box  and  restored  it  to  his  pocket, 
got  up  and  shook  himself,  and  made 
ready  for  a  start. 

"Goodbye,  young  un',"  he  said. 
"Hope  you'll  find  your  home  again, 
or  your  folks  '11  find  you.  You're  too 
little  to  be  travelin'  by  yourself." 

But  the  kitten  by  no  means  acqui- 
esced in  the  parting.  No  sooner  had 
Smith  taken  a  step  forward  than  it 
trotted  after  him,  purring,  its  gray 
eyes  fixed  in  unwavering  confidence 
on  his  face.  The  tramp  leaned  over 
and  rubbed  the  little  head.  An  un- 
comfortable lump  rose  in  his  throat. 
He  hesitated,  then  picked  up  the  kit- 
ten and  hid  his  face  in  the  soft  fur. 
The  lump  went  down. 

"It's  no  go,"  he  muttered.  "I 
can't  do  it.     I  can't  leave  you  here  all 


alone  to  starve.  You  love  me,  you 
do,  poor  little  wretch.  I  ain't  got  no 
home,  an'  you've  lost  yours;  there's 
nothin'  to  do  far's  I  can  see  'cept  to 
jog  along  together.  What  d'  ye  say, 
Cap'n?" 

The  kitten  loudly  purred  his  satis- 
faction with  the  arrangement  and, 
lifting  one  paw,  bestowed  a  light  tap 
on  Smith's  cheek  and  rubbed  its  head 
against  the  bearded  chin.  After  that 
Smith  would  sooner  have  parted  with 
his  right  hand  than  with  his  helpless 
little  friend.  He  put  the  Cap'n  into 
the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  where  the 
warmth  and  quiet  soon  lulled  the  con- 
tented animal  to  sleep. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  look  lively,  now 
I'm  a  fam'ly  man,"  the  tramp  solilo- 
quized, as  he  struck  through  the 
woods  in  the  direction  of  the  road  he 
had  abandoned  the  night  before.  "No 
chance  to  get  took  in  this  winter,  for 
the  Cap'n  wouldn't  stand  no  sort  of 
show  in  a  jail.  Uncle  Sam  don't 
board  cats," — and  Smith  drew  a  deep 
sigh  over  the  change  of  plan  necessi- 
tated by  his  acquisition  of  a  traveling 
companion.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do, — hire  out  for  the  winter 
chores  in  the  household  of  some  in- 
valid farmer,  who  had  no  objections 
to  reformed  tramps  and  stray  cats. 
But  invalid  farmers  are  hard  to  find  in 
the  county  of  Berkshire,  where  old 
men  of  eighty,  tough  and  sound  as 
the  nuts  on  their  own  beech  trees,  fol- 
low the  plow  or  pitch  hay  on  the  hot- 
test days  of  summer  and  in  the  winter 
shovel  paths  through  snowdrifts  up  to 
the  breast  of  a  horse.  Smith  had  a 
quiet  laugh  over  the  absurdity  of  his 
imagination,  which  had  suggested  so 
futile  a  quest,  and  went  his  way  in  the 
cheerful  confidence  of  a  care-free  ex- 
istence that  something  lucky  would 
turn  up.  He  broke  into  a  merry 
whistle  as  he  crashed  through  the 
scrub-oaks  and  young  birches  upon 
the  highway.  There  was  not  a  village 
in  sight,  only  a  long  stretch  of  white 
road  blown  over  with  dust  and  dry 
leaves.  The  tramp  looked  down  it, 
his  gay  tune  ending  in  a  prolonged 
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rueful  note,  for  the  road  ran  uphill  and 
no  comfortable  farmhouse  nestled 
among  great  trees  gladdened  his 
sight. 

"Not  a  promisin'  outlook,"  he  re- 
marked; but  he  forced  his  unwilling 
feet  forward  and  climbed  slowly  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  he  sat  down  to 
rest  on  a  stone  wall  close  to  the  road. ' 
There  was  no  hurry,  provided  he  ar- 
rived somewhere  by  dinner  time, — 
and  it  was  early  yet.  He  swung  his 
feet  idly  against  the  stones  and  let  an 
hour  pass  with  its  golden  minutes  un- 
employed. At  last  he  slid  from  his 
perch  and  wandered  along,  digressing 
into  meadows  to  look  for  speckled 
trout  in  brooks  protected  by  the  arm 
of  the  law  and  stopping  by  the  road- 
side to  stone  chestnut  trees  whose  rich 
yield  had  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood. 
Toward  noon  he  came  to  a  farmhouse 
standing  back  from  the  road  in  a 
grove  of  pines.  He  went  around  to 
the  side  door  and  begged  for  food. 
The  farmer's  daughter,  a  pretty  little 
lass  with  blue  eyes  and  two  long 
braids  of  yellow  hair,  brought  him  a 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  which  he  ate 
seated  on  the  piazza  steps,  his  back 
to  the  door  and  the  kitten  on  his 
knees.  He  was  careful  to  leave  milk 
enough  to  satisfy  Cap'n,  who  lapped 
it  hungrily,  with  half  shut  eyes, 
sheathing  and  unsheathing  his  claws 
in  a  spirit  of  content.  Smith,  as  he 
waited  for  Cap'n  to  drain  the  last 
drop,  meditated  offering  his  services 
for  the  winter  to  the  farmer's  wife, 
whose  heavy  step  passed  from  table  to 
stove  in  the  room  behind  him,  till 
fragments  of  the  woman's  talk 
reached  his  ears.  She  was  scolding 
the  child. 

"The  idea,  Annie!  givin'  food  to  a 
good-for-nothing  like  that!  Ten  to 
one  he's  a  jail-bird;  or  if  not,  he's  an 
impostor.  Most  likely  he's  better  off 
than  we  be.  Look  at  his  overcoat, 
and  tell  me  when  your  father  had  as 
good  a  one.  If  you  feed  one  tramp, 
you'll  have  a  dozen  before  the  day's 
out.     If  I  had  my  way,  the  lazy  crea- 


tures   would    be   sent    to    the    work- 
house." 

Smith  set  down  the  bowl  and  re- 
stored the  kitten  surreptitiously  to  his 
pocket.  "Guess  we  won't  tackle  the 
old  lady,  hey,  Cap'n?  Don't  like  our 
kind,  she  don't.  But  there's  others" ; 
and  with  this  comforting  reflection  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  picked  up  the  bowl 
and  approached  the  door. 

"Just  hear  him  mutter  to  himself," 
cried  the  woman,  "after  that  nice 
bread  an'  milk  you  give  him,  Annie. 
Ungrateful  scamp!  I  do  wish  you'd 
learn  a  lesson,  child." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Smith,  with  pro- 
fessional gratitude.  The  little  girl 
with  the  yellow  braids  took  the  bowl 
and  smiled  at  him  somewhat  patheti- 
cally. The  smile  meant:  "I've  had 
to  endure  a  good  deal  from  Ma's 
tongue  to  feed  you.  I  do  hope  you 
liked  your  dinner."  Smith  under- 
stood. 

"It  was  good,"  he  answered,  in  awk- 
ward sympathy.  "Don't  get  fresh 
milk  very  often." 

The  child's  serious  face  brightened. 
She  was  really  pretty.  Smith  looked 
at  her  attentively  and  wondered  how 
much  the  little  silver  cross  at  her 
throat  was  worth. 

"Annie,  you  come  here  and  pare 
these  apples,"  called  the  mother's 
harsh  voice.  "I  declare  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  going  to  do  with  you. 
You'll  bring  us  all  to  the  poorhouse 
yet;  you  throw  out  with  a  sieve  fast- 
er'n  your  father  brings  in  with  a 
bushel  basket." 

Tears  sprang  to  the  child's  eyes,  and 
her  mouth  quivered.  Smith  eyed  her 
furtively  a  moment,  miserably  con- 
scious that  he  was  the  unlucky  cause 
of  her  suffering,  then  shuffled  down 
the  steps.  Half  way  to  the  gate  a 
.  thought  struck  him.  He  came  back 
slowly.  The  child  stood  on  the 
piazza,  crying  into  a  diminutive  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Oh,  she's  a  corker,  the  old  lady!" 
thought  the  tramp,  kicking  vindic- 
tively at  a  pebble  in  the  path.  When 
he  reached  the  steps,  he  leaned  over 
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them  toward  the  child.  "Say,  you 
hain't  lost  a  little  cat,  have  you, 
Sissy?"  he  asked,  in  a  softened  tone, 
"because,  if  you  have,  I've  found  one, 
a  little  gray  one." 

The  girl  shook  her  head  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  sobs.  The  tramp  would  have 
liked  to  say  something  to  comfort 
her;  but  his  rough  tongue  had  forgot- 
ten the  gentle  things  it  used  to  say  to 
Sissy,  and  he  was  speechless  in  the 
presence  of  this  childish  grief. 

"It's  a  damned  shame!"  he  said 
savagely,  as  he  sauntered  down  the 
road,  "to  pitch  into  a  little  girl  like 
that.  It  got  my  dander  up,  that's 
what  it  did.  An'  how  bad  she  felt 
about  the  kitten!  Blessed  if  I  don't 
believe  the  Cap'n  belongs  to  her  after 
all,  only  she  didn't  dare  say  so." 

The  morning's  tramp  seemed  to 
Smith  to  justify  an  after-dinner  nap; 
so  he  halted  under  a  tree  not  far  from 
the  farmhouse  and,  having  sampled  its 
apples,  leaned  against  the  trunk  and 
slept  until  the  late  afternoon  sun, 
slanting  under  the  foliage,  peered  full 
into  his  face  and  awakened  him.  The 
kitten  had  crawled  out  of  his  pocket 
and  was  following  its  tail  in  a  dizzy 
round  of  merriment.  Smith  watched 
its  frolic  lazily  for  a  little,  thinking  of 
the  tricks  he  should  teach  it  when  its 
thin  body  should  have  filled  out  and 
its  paws  regained  a  kittenish  round- 
ness; then,  warned  by  the  sharp  snap 
of  the  night  wind  already  sweeping  up 
from  the  river,  he  got  to  his  feet, 
picked  up  the  happy  Cap'n  and  jour- 
neyed on.  Half  an  hour  of  brisker 
walking  than  he  was  wont  to  indulge 
in  brought  him  to  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
from  which  he  looked  down  on  a  vil- 
lage set  among  the  trees,  its  gray  roofs 
reddened  by  the  sunset. 

"Lucky  we  hain't  much  further  to 
go,  Cap'n,"  he  said.  "I'm  about 
played  out,  I  am.  Gettin'  too  old  for 
this  sort  of  thing — fam'ly  man  like 
me";  and  he  allowed  himself  a  grin 
over  the  pleasantry. 

The  descent  was  easy,  and  the 
tramp's  steps  were  accelerated  by  the 
prospect  of  supper  and  a  shelter  for 


the  night.  He  swung  down  the  hill 
at  a  rapid  pace  and  turned  the  bend  in 
the  road  at  its  foot  abruptly  upon  a 
long  village  street,  on  either  side  of 
which  houses  straggled  in  uneven 
row.  They  were  square  and  comfort- 
able, the  wide  yards  in  front  enclosed 
by  white  picket  fences.  There  was  a 
dazzling  uniformity  in  the  color  of  the 
buildings;  even  the  two  churches, 
squared  up  facing  each  other  across 
the  street,  doughty  champions  of  rival 
creeds,  glistened  in  coats  of  the  purest 
white.  Smith  set  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  gravel  of  the  sidewalk,  stamping 
off  the  dust  that  had  powdered  his 
shoes.  The  kitten,  frightened  by  the 
noise,  pushed  its  head  out  and  uttered 
a  shrill  cry.  Smith  laughed  and 
rubbed  the  gray  head,  thrusting  it 
back  into  the  pocket. 

"There  ain't  nothin'  to  be  scared  at, 
Cap'n.  There,  now,  lie  quiet,  while 
I  make  up  my  mind  which  of  these  here 
boxes  we'll  crawl  into  for  the  winter. 
The  first's  no  go;  all  closed  up;  old 
maid  an'  a  dog,  or  somebody  dead. 
Second  one,  everybody's  alive  and  got 
some  flowers  in  the  winders,  but  I'll 
bet  there  ain't  more'n  four  rooms  in 
the  whole  establishment.  How's  the 
next?  Big  square  house,  lawn  and 
stables.  That's  the  place,  Cap'n! 
keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  old  boy!  We're 
most  home." 

The  clumsy  irony  delighted  the 
tramp.  It  pleased  his  imagination  to 
house  comfortably  his  homelessness. 
The  best  farmhouse,  the  most  produc- 
tive land,  the  purest  breed  of  stock 
were  his;  he  warmed  himself  by  the 
fire  of  the  householder  and  trespassed 
least  when  he  appropriated  to  himself 
another's  all. 

He  followed  the  flag  walk  around 
to  the  kitchen  door,  which  was  opened 
in  response  to  his  knock  by  an  Irish 
girl,  sharp  of  tongue.  No,  there  was 
no  man  wanted.  If  there  was,  her 
folks  didn't  hire  tramps, — had  men 
from  the  city  with  references. 

Smith  fixed  his  eyes  audaciously  on 
her  fresh  prettiness  and  coolly 
dropped  into  a  chair  on  the  porch. 
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"By  your  leave,  Miss,"  he  said.  "Ain't 
the  rule  been  changed  since  you 
come?  I've  been  in  New  York,  an' 
many's  the  fine  girl  like  you  I've  seen 
trampin'  through  the  streets,  an'  for 
.all  I  know  they  tramped  from  Ireland 
an'  they're  trampin'  yet.  But  that's 
nothin'  to  do  with  me.  What  I  wants 
is  a  job  an'  a  good  one.  Is  there  a 
man  anywheres  about  here?" 

The  girl,  taken  aback  by  his  ef- 
frontery, showed  visible  signs  of  fear. 
At  the  suspicious  question  she  with- 
drew her  head  from  the  narrow  aper- 
ture a  cautiously  opened  door  had  left 
between  it  and  the  jamb  and  shut  the 
door  with  a  slam.  Smith  laughed  at 
the  click  of  a  key  and  the  rasping  of  a 
quickly  drawn  bolt. 

"She's  a  brave  one!  Wonder  what 
she  thought  I  was  goin'  to  do !  Well, 
Cap'n,  seems  I  made  a  mistake,  seems 
it  ain't  our  house  after  all.  We'll 
have  to  tramp  it  a  little  longer  till  we 
come  to  a  place  where  we  can  bunk 
for  the  night."  He  raised  himself 
slowly  from  the  chair  and  went  his 
way,  patting  the  outside  of  his  pocket 
to  reassure  Cap'n,  who  had  set  up  a 
shrill  clamor  for  food.  "Oh,  don't 
you  bother,"  he  said.  "You're  goin' 
to  have  your  supper,  if  I  have  to  shy 
into  a  barn  an'  milk  a  cow  into  my  tin 
box.  So  just  you  trust  to  me.  I 
never  go  back  on  a  pal  like  some  fel- 
lers." 

After  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  the  doors  of  the  more  pros- 
perous looking  dwellings,  the  tramp 
decided  to  take  the  houses  in  order, 
having  learned  to  bear  with  indiffer- 
ence a  door  slammed  in  his  face  and 
the  curt  command  from  the  master  of 
the  house  to  "get  out  of  here  double 
quick." 

So  he  came  on  to  the  churches, 
closed  and  blinded.  God's  house  wras 
no  place  for  vagrants,  the  tramp  knew 
very  well.  In  the  churchly  scheme  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  wayfarer.  When 
the  Reformation  opened  the  Bible  to 
mankind,  it  closed  the  doors  of  the 
churches  and  transformed  the  refuge 


of  the  shelterless  into  the  meeting- 
house of  the  elect.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  poor  are  losing  faith,  for  the 
controller  of  God's  house,  the  modern 
Pharisee,  has  locked  his  doors  against 
them  and  dropped  the  key  into  the 
pocket  of  his  well-to-do  sexton.  But 
all  this  concerns  the  tramp  very  little; 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  he  observes  the 
wrong  and  rights  it  for  himself  in  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  by  a  loosened 
screw,  a  raised  sash  and  a  cushioned 
pew  for  a  bed. 

It  was  too  light  yet  for  Smith  to  let 
himself  in,  but  he  marked  the  fourth 
window  on  the  east  side  of  the  larger 
church  for  his  attempt,  for  the  sash 
looked  loose  and  the  window  was  par- 
tially shaded  from  the  neighboring 
house  by  a  dwarf  evergreen.  His  ob- 
servations completed,  he  was  going 
on,  when  the  lock  clicked,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  withered  little  old  man 
came  out,  white-haired  and  bowed; 
his  cheeks  glowed  through  their 
wrinkles  with  the  ruddy  hue  of  an  au- 
tumn apple,  and  the  quick,  sharp 
glance  of  his  gray  eyes,  lifted  under 
shaggy  brows,  pierced  Smith  to  the 
marrow  like  the  nip  of  a  winter's 
frost.  His  cassock  and  biretta  pro- 
claimed the  priest,  and  instinctively 
Smith's  hand,  trained  in  early  rever- 
erence  for  the  cloth,  went  to  his  cap. 
The  old  priest  merely  nodded,  locked 
the  door,  and  walked  away.  Half 
way  across  the  churchyard  he  wheeled 
around  suddenly  and  came  back. 

"Did  you  wish  to  go  into  the 
church?"  he  inquired, —  and  the  voice, 
though  thin  and  nervous,  was  kindly. 

Smith  recalled  his  plan  for  the 
night  and  stammered,  "No." 

"Not  just  now,"  corrected  the  old 
man,  "but  later,  when  I  have  gone  to 
bed  perhaps.  There  are  good  fasten- 
ings on  the  windows,  however,  so  I 
think  you  would  have  some  difficulty 
getting  in.  It  would  be  easier  for  you 
to  follow  the  path  through  the  black- 
berry bushes  around  to  the  sacristy 
door.  Lift  the  latch  and  go  in;  the 
door  is  never  locked.     I  am  not  afraid 
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of  your  stealing  anything,"  he  went 
on,  while  a  humorous  smile  thawed 
the  rigidity  of  his  face,  "because  there 
is  nothing  to  steal.  My  vestments 
are  not  valuable  and  the  chalice  is 
only  silver-plate." 

The  tramp  perspired  under  the 
chinchilla  overcoat.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  branded  as  a  thief  at  first 
sight,  even  if  one  has  come  to  take 
secret  pride  in  the  crooked  doings  of 
his  right  hand;  still  less  so  when  one's 
intention  is  innocent,  as  in  this  case. 
He  raised  his  abashed  head  and  re- 
turned the  priest's  glance  steadily. 
"I  wa'n't  goin'  to  steal,  Father,"  he 
said,  slowly  and  without  heat.  "I 
only  wanted  a  place  to  sleep  in,  an'  I 
couldn't  get  one  nowhere  else." 

"There's  a  law  against  breaking 
and  entering,  my  friend,"  said  the 
priest.  "Some  fine  day  you'll  find 
yourself  in  jail." 

The  tramp  recalled  the  comfortable 
cell  in  which  he  had  spent  the  cold 
days  of  last  winter,  and  laughed  iron- 
ically.    "There's  worse  places." 

The  priest's  keen  eyes  pierced  him 
again.  "Yes,  my  friend,"  he  said, 
after  a  short  silence,  "you  are  right; 
there  are  worse  places.  Sometimes 
the  jail  is  the  best  place  for  a  man." 

"But  s'posin'  he's  a  fam'ly  man," 
suggested  Smith,  reminded  of  the  cat 
of  his  adoption  by  a  slight  movement 
against  his  leg. 

"Then  he  had  best  live  a  straight 
life  and  keep  away  from  the  jail." 

"It's  hard  to  live  straight  when 
you've  nothin'  to  begin  on,"  apolo- 
gized the  tramp. 

"On  the  road  apples  are  picked  up 
more  easily  than  honesty,"  returned 
the  priest. 

The  tramp's  eyes  lowered  again, 
and  he  eyed  the  hole  in  his  left  shoe, 
working  his  toes  toward  it.  He 
waited  for  the  priest  to  speak  again, 
— which  the  old  man  was  not  slow  to 
do.  "Well,"  he  said,  "life  has  many 
crossroads.  We  priests  are  stationed 
at  the  turn.  It's  my  business  to  make 
an  honest  man  of  you,  and  a  decent 
member  of  society.   Come,  don't  keep 


me  standing  here;  this  wind  goes 
through  me  like  a  knife,  and  I've  a 
lung  trouble  that  will  send  me  tramp- 
ing some  day  on  a  longer  journey 
than  yon  have  come,  I'll  warrant;  and 
maybe  there'll  be  a  tighter  squeeze  at 
the  narrow  gate  than  you'd  have  had 
getting  in  at  the  church  window — we 
can't  tell."  The  old  man  picked  up 
the  skirt  of  his  shabby  cassock  and 
crossed  with  rapid  step  the  neatly  kept 
yard  adjoining  the  church,  passing 
around  the  front  of  a  house  of  modest 
dimensions  and  down  a  gravel  walk 
to  the  side  door.  Smith  slouched 
along  behind  him,  amazed,  stupefied, 
lost  in  conjectures  of  his  future.  The 
side  door  opened  a  little  way  and  a 
woman's  head  protruded. 

"And  I'd  have  known  ye'd  be  that 
careless,  Father, — no  overcoat  on  a 
day  like  this!  Faith,  and  'twould  be 
a  saint  could  have  patience  with  ye." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  old 
man  tartly,  brushing  past  his  house- 
keeper. "He'd  be  sorely  tried,  I've 
no  doubt.  I'm  tried  myself  by  my 
perversities, — and  I'm  no  saint.  Come 
in,  What's-your-name?" 

"Smith." 

"Picked  that  up  too  on  the  road, 
didn't  you?  It's  common  fruit,  grows 
abundantly  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  What's  your  baptismal 
name, — John?" 

The  grim  humor  bit  the  tramp.  He 
had  passed  over  the  threshold  and 
stood  in  a  narrow  hallway  that  tran- 
sected another  broader  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  He  turned  heavily  on  his 
heel  and  made  a  dash  for  the  steps. 
"I'll  be  darned  if  I  hadn't  rather  live 
with  the  devil,"  he  muttered. 

But  the  little  old  man  was  too  quick 
for  him.  The  shrivelled  arms  flung 
the  door  violently  to  and  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock.  "I  presume  you'd 
find  him  a  more  congenial  compan- 
ion," the  priest  remarked  calmly,  a 
smile  breaking  over  his  lips,  chill  and 
glittering  as  the  first  frost  that  whitens 
the  maple  leaves  in  autumn.  "Go  on, 
if  you  like;  I'm  used  to  abuse;  or,  bet- 
ter, lay  off  the  brute  with  your  hat  and 
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coat  and  sit  down  to  a  warm  supper." 

The  tramp's  resentment  yielded  to 
the  cravings  of  his  stomach.  He 
pulled  off  his  coat,  laid  it  over  a  chair, 
and  dropped  his  greasy  cap  upon  it. 
The  priest  picked  up  both,  not  gin- 
gerly, as  the  refined  touch  the  gar- 
ments of  the  lower  class,  but  with  the 
firm  grasp  of  one  used  to  grapple  with  , 
filth  and  disease,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  kitchen,  where  a  table  was  spread 
with  a  white  cloth  and  set  for  one.  He 
hung  overcoat  and  cap  on  a  nail 
driven  into  the  wall  behind  the  stove, 
jerked  a  chair  up  to  the  table,  brought 
a  plate,  cup  and  saucer  from  a  cup- 
board, opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out 
a  knife  and  fork. 

"There!"  he  said,  with  satisfaction. 
"We're  ready,  or  nearly  so.  Of 
course  you  want  to  wash.  You'll  find 
a  tin  basin  and  soap  in  the  sink  there, 
and  plenty  of  water  in  the  pail.  The 
towel  hangs  on  a  nail  to  the  left." 

Smith  obeyed  the  suggestion,  which 
was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  command, 
and  removed  the  greater  part  of  the 
stains  of  travel  from  his  face  and 
hands,  washed  his  hair  and  combed  it 
down  sleekly  before  a  small  mirror 
that  hung  above  the  sink  shelf.  He 
observed  that  cleanliness  improved 
his  appearance.  When  he  took 
his  seat  at  the  table  opposite  the 
priest,  the  latter  eyed  him  approv- 
ingly. 

"Now  that  you've  rubbed  a  little  of 
the  fur  off,  you  begin  to  look  like  a 
man,"  he  observed,  helping  himself  to 
bread,  then  passing  the  plate  to  Smith. 
Quickly  accustoming  himself  to  the 
novelty  of  the  situation,  Smith  was 
not  at  all  backward  in  imitating  his 
host,  and  twice  his  brown  hand  slid 
the  width  of  the  table  and  brought 
back  a  spoonful  of  scalloped  potatoes. 
The  priest  talked  on  in  high,  queru- 
lous tones,  scolding  alternately  at  the 
tramp,  and  at  Divine  Providence, 
which  had  afflicted  him  with  rheu- 
matism and  a  predisposition  to  lung 
trouble.  Smith  listened  curiously, 
lost  in  wonder  at  a  priest  who 
ate  in  the  kitchen  and  was  on  such 


terms  of  familiarity  with  the  Almighty 
as  to  dare  find  fault  with  His  dispen- 
sations. It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  va- 
grant to  break  bread  with  a  friend  of 
God  and  a  guardian  of  those  tremen- 
dous mysteries  of  religion,  yet 
strangely  enough  he  did  not  feel  out 
of  place.  The  priest  was  human, — 
not  one  of  those  living  marbles,  frozen 
out  of  all  semblance  to  humanity, 
whom  one  sometimes  finds  set  up  in 
cathedrals  for  the  edification  of  angels 
and  the  stupefaction  of  the  faithful; 
he  spread  his  bread  thickly  with  butter; 
he  sat  at  table  with  the  publican  and 
sinner  and  rated  him  roundly;  he  had 
the  shrewdness  of  a  lawyer  and  the 
temper  of  a  devil.  From  the  first 
Smith  had  felt  a  kinship  with  him,  al- 
though his  untrained  mind  bowed  to 
the  priest's  intellectual  superiority. 
He  had  found  himself  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his  host,  with  whom  conceal- 
ment was  ridiculous  and  evasion  futile. 
He  had  no  shamefaced  apprehension 
that  this  seamed  and  nicked  old  piece 
of  earthenware  would  be  the  worse  for 
contact  with  his  smuttiness;  instead, 
he  experienced  a  sensation  of  spiritual 
refreshment,  as  if  he  had  got  rid  of 
part  of  his  own  dirt  in  the  vigorous 
moral  bath  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. 

"You  hinted  at  a  family,"  said  the 
priest  at  last.  He  had  finished  his 
supper  and  now  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  expectantly.  "Wife  and  chil- 
dren?" 

Smith  felt  himself  fairly  cornered 
and  threw  up  his  hand.  There  is  no 
use  lying  when  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it;  and  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  working  one's  brain  to  sup- 
port an  imaginary  family  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  the  sympathy  of  an 
old  man  who  never  had  any.  The 
tramp  straightened  in  his  chair  and 
flung  his  knife  and  fork  down  on  the 
table. 

"Look  here,  Father,"  he  said,  meet- 
ing the  priest's  eyes  without  flinching. 
"I  told  you  I'd  got  a  fam'ly,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Well,  I 
hain't.       I  hain't  got  nor  chick  nor 
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child  in  the  wide  world.  I  lied  to 
you." 

"I  suppose  so.  Most  -people  do," 
said  the  priest,  his  old  face  imperturb- 
able. 

"But  there  was  a  reason  for  it,"  the 
tramp  went  on,  remembering-  the 
Cap'n.  "I  didn't  care  for  myself,  for 
I  could  have  got  took  in  an'  had  a 
nice  comfortable  room  an'  meals  reg- 
'lar  at  Uncle  Sam's  boardin'  house; 
but,  you  see,  I  couldn't  take  Cap'n 
there." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  the  priest.  "The 
Captain  is  your  comrade?" 

A  peculiar  look  flashed  over  the 
tramp's  face,  a  commingling  of  bitter- 
ness and  amusement,  but  he  answered 
heartily.  "Yes.  He  come  to  me  in 
the  woods,  most  starved  an'  thin  as 
your  hands.  I  give  him  some  of  my 
breakfast,  an'  we've  been  joggin' 
along  together  all  day.  Yes,  sir, 
Cap'n's  my  comrade,  as  you  say,  an'  I 
don't  go  back  on  a  feller  that's  eat  my 
food  an'  bunked  with  me  like  he  has. 
So.  I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  get  work 
an'  settle  down  an'  live  honest.  I'm  a 
tramp  an'  I'm  good  for  nothin',  an' 
I've  helped  myself  to  things  weren't 
mine  sometimes  when  they  was 
handy;  but  I  never  went  back  on  a  pal 
nor  kicked  away  a  brute  animal  that 
come  to  me  for  help.  An'  when  I  see 
that  little  lost  thing  taggin'  after  me, 
I  hadn't  the  heart  to  leave  him  be- 
hind; so  I  just  picked  him  up  an' 
lugged  him  along." 

"Squirrel?"  inquired  the  old  clergy- 
man, biting  the  word  sharply  in  two. 

"No."  The  tramp  got  up,  shuffled 
across  the  room  to  his  overcoat,  dived 
deep  in  its  pocket,  and  brought  out 
the  Cap'n,  wakened  suddenly  from  a 
nap  and  blinking  solemnly.  He  be- 
gan to  stroke  the  startled  head. 

"I  abominate  cats,"  jerked  the 
priest. 

For  a  second  the  tramp  stood  mo- 
tionless, the  Cap'n  curled  on  his  arm, 
his  hand  following  the  soft  curve  of 
the  little  creature's  back.  The  curt 
words  of  the  priest  were  equivalent  to 
a  rejection.     Smith  felt  himself  con- 


demned, not  for  the  worst  thing  he 
had  ever  done,  but  for  the  best.  His 
code  of  moral  law  was  short.  One 
commandment  did  duty  for  the  deca- 
logue: Thou  shalt  not  desert  thy 
comrade.  His  conscience,  elastic  in 
regard  to  falsehood  and  theft,  stiffened 
rigidly  at  loyalty.  He  was  an  ignor- 
ant man;  perhaps  the  priest  knew  bet- 
ter; but,  right  or  wrong,  he  would 
stick  to  his  one  principle  and  the 
Cap'n. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  in- 
quired the  priest,  for  the  tramp  was 
taking  down  his  overcoat  from  its  nail. 

"Jog  on,"  said  Smith  doggedly. 
"  'Pears  like  the  Cap'n  an'  me  ain't 
wanted  here." 

A  spark  flew  from  the  flint.  The 
old  man  unclasped  his  hands  from  his 
knees,  clenched  them,  and  brought 
them  down  heavily  on  the  table. 

"Oh,  by  all  means  do,"  he  snapped. 
"Charter  the  witch's  broomstick  and 
fly  away  to  the  moon  with  your  pre- 
cious cat.  Go  and  leave  a  good  home 
when  it's  offered  you,  go  back  to  the 
road,  go  on  lying,  stealing  and  cheat- 
ing, and  you'll  come  to  the  gallows 
some  day.  Put  that  creature  into  the 
shed,  hang  up  your  coat,  sit  down, 
and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  who  asked  you 
to  go.  I  didn't,  and  I  don't  want  you 
to.  I  simply  remarked,  as  I  sup- 
posed I  had  a  right  to,  that  I  abom- 
inate cats.  And  I  do, — wretched, 
screeching  things!  Then  off  you  flew 
on  a  tangent,  and  you'd  have  been 
half  a  mile  from  here  by  this  time  if 
you'd  had  your  way;  but  you  didn't, 
and  I'll  warn  you  that  you  won't  have 
it  in  my  house.  There,  now,  yon 
seem  to  be  cooling  down  a  bit.  That's 
right.  Get  over  this  habit  of  blazing 
at  the  first  spark." 

The  priest  finished  kindly  enough, 
even  permitting  himself  a  smile, 
which  thawed  his  face  so  completely 
that  it  presaged  to  the  tramp  a  rise  in 
temperature  after  the  storm.  Invol- 
untarily Smith  -shook  himself  to  dis- 
lodge imaginary  hailstones  from  his 
garments,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair 
indicated  by  the  long  forefinger  of  his 
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host.  From  behind  the  shed  door 
came  the  distressed  wailing  of  Cap'n, 
the  victim  of  the  situation. 

"I  don't  care  for  myself,"  Smith 
said,  roused  by  the  sound  to  a  further 
effort  in  the  prisoner's  behalf.  "I  can 
tramp  it  an'  look  out  for  myself;  but 
the  Cap'n,  he  can't.  I  ain't  worth  a 
home,  an'  I  know  it,  but  Cap'n — I  say, , 
it's  a  damned  shame!" 

"Fudge!"  said  the  priest  sharply. 
That  closed  the  subject.  The  tramp 
dared  venture  no  more;  he  sat  un- 
easily on  his  chair,  wondering  how  he 
could  stealthily  convey  a  bit  of  supper 
to  his  little  friend.  The  priest  pushed 
back  his  chair,  took  a  breviary  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  began  to  read  the  of- 
fice, occasionally  pausing  to  cross 
himself  and  say  a  prayer.  At  last  he 
closed  the  book,  tinkled  a  bell  that 
stood  on  the  table,  got  up  briskly,  and 
walked  into  an  adjoining  room.  Smith 
reached  the  table  in  a  long  step,  and 
plunged  his  hand  into  the  potato  dish. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  Cap'n  would 
eat  potatoes,  but  there  was  nothing 
else.  There  was  an  interval  during 
which  the  kitchen  was  empty,  but 
when  Mrs.  Halloran  came  in,  bristling 
with  impatience,  the  tramp  sat  bent 
forward  in  his  chair,  reflectively  rub- 
bing his  right  hand  up  and  down  his 
trouser  leg.  Mrs.  Halloran  ate  her 
supper,  cleared  the  table,  and  began 
to  wash  the  dishes.  She  was  indig- 
nant at  the  tramp's  presence,  but 
dared  not  interfere  with  her  master's 
plans  by  dismissing  him.  Presently 
the  door  opened  a  crack,  and  a  thin 
voice   slipped  through    the   aperture. 

"There's  milk  in  the  pitcher  and  a 
basin  in  the  cupboard." 

The  door  closed.  Smith  drew  a 
low  whistle  of  amazement  and  delight. 
The  old  cove  was  coming  round,  sure 
enough.  The  burr  was  prickly,  but 
the  nut  sound;  and  his  tough  fingers 
did  not  shrink  from  a  few  scratches. 

"I  tell  you,  Cap'n,"  he  said  glee- 
fully, as  he  set  the  basin  of  milk  on  the 
shed  floor,  "we've  been  through  a 
whole  winter  to-night, — snow,  an' 
blow  an'  hail;  but  spring's  comin'  on 


now,  though  you  won't  sec  no  May- 
buds  nor  hear  no  little  birds  a-singin* 
yet  awhile." 

The  tramp  went  to  bed  in  the  cham- 
ber over  the  kitchen  in  a  very  con- 
tented frame  of  mind,  and  as  he  drew 
the  blankets  up  to  his  chin  laughed 
to  scorn  the  wind  tossing  in  boister- 
ous sport  the  limbs  of  the  maple  out- 
side his  windows.  He  fell  into  a 
dream  quickly  and  found  himself 
jerked,  dragged,  and  pushed  by  the 
energetic  arms  of  the  old  priest  along 
a  familiar  road  leading  up  into  the 
hills  of  his  native  state,  through  stony 
pastures  and  woods  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  summer,  across  the  bridge 
from  which  he  had  dangled  many  a 
fishline,  past  the  church  whose  steeple 
gloried  in  a  gilded  weathercock  and 
the  church  that  held  a  tarnished  cross 
above  the  trees ;  down  a  side  street  and 
in  at  a  gate  sagging  on  its  hinges,  be- 
hind which,  in  the  narrow  path  that 
led  through  a  wilderness  of  blossomed 
grass  and  rosebushes  to  the  cottage 
door,  stood  an  old  woman  with  hands 
outstretched  and  lips  trembling  in  a 
welcome  to  her  prodigal.  Then  the 
sun  of  an  October  morning  shone  full 
upon  his  face,  and  he  opened  his  eyes 
on  neatly  papered  walls  and  the  pic- 
ture of  a  man  toiling  over  a  stony 
road.  Smith  became  interested  in  the 
picture  at  once;  there  was  something 
in  the  poverty  of  the  man's  dress  and 
the  staff  he  held  in  his  hand  that  sug- 
gested his  own  vocation.  He  studied 
the  Latin  inscription  under  the  pic- 
ture without  enlightenment  and  de- 
termined to  ask  the  Father  about  it; 
but  the  morning  chores  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  him,  for  the  priest  was 
no  easy  taskmaster,  that  the  brown 
robed  traveler  slipped  from  his  mind 
and  only  returned  to  it  a  week  later 
when  he  was  dusting  statues  in  the 
church  and  came  upon  that  identical 
tramp  holding  a  lamb  in  his  arms. 
Smith  dropped  the  duster  on  the  floor 
and  stood  staring  at  the  image  in 
open-mouthed  amazement.  It  is  not 
so  unusual  for  a  tramp  to  relieve  a 
farmer  of  part  of  his  livestock,  but  to 
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behold  the  thief  exalted  on  a  pedestal 
for  the  veneration  of  good  Christians 
caused  even  his  sluggish  conscience  a 
shock. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  ejaculated,  heed- 
less of  the  proximity  of  the  priest 
who,  having  finished  his  prayers  at  the 
altar,  was  inspecting  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  sacristan's  work  with  pry- 
ing forefinger.  "Looks  innocent's  an 
angel, — an'  his  dinner  on  his  shoulder, 
too.  Ought  to  be  a  farmer  gettin' 
over  a  fence  behind  him  with  a  horse- 
whip in  his  hand.  Wonder  who  in 
thunder  'tis,  an'  what  he's  here  for." 

"You'll  be  damned  if  you  swear," 
said  the  priest  promptly,  but  without 
the  scandalized  expression  proper  for 
a  churchman  under  the  circumstances. 
"You're  looking  at  St.  Francis,  I  see. 
What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"Damned  smart!  Blasted  if  I  could 
have  done  it." 

The  priest's  keen  eyes  twinkled. 
"You  couldn't, — nor  I  either.  He's 
a  divine  beggar,  St.  Francis.  He 
begged  for  the  poor  and  homeless; 
they  are  his  children.  There's  a 
pretty  tale  about  the  lamb  he  carries 
in  his  arms.  Can  you  read?"  Smith 
nodded.  "Well,  then,  I'll  put  a  Life 
of  St.  Francis  on  your  table.  You 
can  read  it  or  not,  just  as  suits  you. 
But  if  you  do  read  it,  put  Cap'n  in  the 
lamb's  place  and  you'll  find  your  own 
heart  not  far  from  the  saint's." 

The  old  man  trotted  off  to  the  con- 
fessional. Smith  went  on  with  his 
work.  Somehow  the  mild,  calm  face 
of  the  saint,  shining  down  upon  him, 
kindled  a  new  friendship  in  his  heart. 
He  had  had  little  to  do  with  saints  in 
the  thirty-five  years  of  his  life;  his 
childish  conception  of  them  as  super- 
natural beings  to  be  worshiped  only 
less  than  God  had  grown  up  with  him. 
Now  he  had  looked  across  the  cen- 
turies and  stood  face  to  face  with  a 
man  like  himself,  homeless,  a  wan- 
derer, but  a  "divine  beggar,"  with  a 
heart  great  enough  not  only  for  God's 
poor  but  for  the  helpless  animals  of 
His  creation. 

"He'd  have  done  like  me!"  said  the 


tramp,  brushing  the  dust  reverently 
from  the  brown  robe.  "He'd  have 
picked  the  Cap'n  up  an'  brought  him 
along."  And  the  tramp  had  the  com- 
fortable feeling  that  had  he  lived  long 
enough  ago  he  might  have  bunked 
with  the  saint  on  a  bed  of  leaves  under 
a  sheltering  tree  and  talked  over  with 
him  the  day's  journey  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  morrow. 

A  night  or  two  afterwards,  when  he 
went  upstairs  to  his  chamber,  he 
found  on  his  table  a  volume  forbid- 
ding in  print  and  binding.  There 
was  a  slip  of  paper  between  the  leaves. 
He  opened  the  book  to  the  mark  and 
slowly  spelled  out  the  story  of  St. 
Francis's  lamb. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  he  confided  to  the 
Cap'n,  "he's  the  saint  for  you  an'  me. 
He  wouldn't  go  back  on  a  pal  no 
more'n  I  did.  Look,  now,  how  he 
tugged  that  little  lamb  round  with 
him!  An'  there's  a  whole  book  full 
of  the  things  he  did.  Lord,  he  was  a 
good  un'!" 

So  the  tramp  took  the  great  man  of 
Assizi  under  his  lowly  protection,  and 
the  gentle  face  of  the  saint  eclipsed  by 
the  lustre  of  cleanliness  the  faces  of 
Bernard  and  Catherine,  and  his  brown 
robe  was  guiltless  of  spot  or  stain. 
Gradually,  as  Smith  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  new  friend  through 
the  book  the  Father  had  loaned  him, 
he  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  quite 
familiarly  to  the  statue,  while  he  pol- 
ished the  saint's  bare  feet  or  carefully 
wiped  away  the  dust  that  had  settled 
in  the  lines  around  his  mouth. 

The  priest  watched  the  tramp's 
moral  awakening  with  the  keen  inter- 
est a  skillful  gardener  lavishes  on  the 
growth  of  a  plant.  He  watered  and 
trimmed  with  judicious  hand,  rejoic- 
ing in  each  new  shoot  and  the  fresher 
green  of  the  coarse  foliage.  He  nod- 
ded wisely  and  chuckled  to  himself 
over  the  altered  appearance  of  his 
patron  saint,  but  made  no  comment, 
being  certain  that  the  tramp  was 
treading  the  right  road  and  content 
to  let  him  take  his  own  gait,  though 
when    he    lagged    by    the    way    and 
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turned  to  look  back  on  the  path  over 
which  he  had  come  the  priest  took 
him  unceremoniously  by  the  collar, 
whirled  him  around,  and  hustled  him 
on. 

As  for  Smith,  accustomed  by  a  life- 
long dependence  on  chance  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances,  he  settled 
easily  into  the  groove  prepared  for 
him  in  the  priest's  household  and  fol- 
lowed the  round  of  his  duty  with 
praiseworthy  steadfastness  and  with- 
out too  much  friction  with  his  eccen- 
tric patron.  Occasionally  when  the 
old  man,  worn  out  by  a  fatiguing  day 
of  sick-calls  and  confessions,  snarled 
at  Cap'n  and  snapped  at  his  sacristan, 
Smith  relapsed  into  fits  of  sullenness, 
short-lived,  indeed,  and  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  happy  reflection,  that  "the 
old  dog  didn't  mean  anything,  it  was 
his  way  to  worry  a  fellow  when  he  felt 
snappish."  But  in  the  main  things 
went  smoothly,  and  many  a  bitter  cold 
evening  Smith,  toasting  his  feet  be- 
fore the  kitchen  stove,  the  Cap'n 
drowsing  contentedly  on  his  knees, 
blessed  the  good  luck  that  five  min- 
utes' stop  at  the  church  had  brought 
him, — especially  when  after  supper 
one  night  toward  the  close  of  Febru- 
ary the  priest  took  out  a  worn 
old  leather  pocketbook  instead  of 
his  breviary,  and  slowly  unstrapped 
it. 

"I  suppose  I  owe  you  something 
for  your  work,"  he  said,  turning  over 
the  bills.  He  selected  three  or  four, 
rolled  them  together,  and  thrust  them 
into  Smith's  big  hand.  "That's  all  I 
can  afford  to  pay  you,- — and  it's  more 
than  you  ever  earned  before,  I'll  war- 
rant," he  added,  and  counted- the  re- 
maining bills  before  he  closed  his 
pocketbook. 

Smith  took  his  wages,  and  felt  rich. 
He  bought  himself  a  suit  of  clothes, 
the  Cap'n  a  collar,  and  St.  Francis  a 
tawdry  gilt  ornament.  He  began  to 
feel  like  a  man  and  a  Christian.  Then 
suddenly  the  days  began  to  lengthen 
and  the  wind  to  lose  its  sting.  The 
huge  snowdrifts  flung  over  the  white 
fields  like  frozen  breakers  vanished, 


and  the  brown  earth  peered  through 
its  frosty  veil,  rich,  moist,  pregnant 
with  the  seductive,  never-to-be-mis- 
taken  odors  of  spring.  Cap'n  stepped 
his  dainty  feet  on  the  wet  grass  begin- 
ning to  show  green  in  patches  near 
the  front  door  and  sniffed  the  balmy 
air  with  peculiar  enjoyment  as  if, 
Smith  thought,  he  scented  the  old  life 
afar. 

Suddenly  the  kitchen  chamber 
seemed  too  small  for  Smith.  It  shut 
him  in,  compressed  him,  smothered 
him.  He  sweated  and  panted  by 
night,  chafed  and  fretted  by  day.  He 
felt  as  if  decency  and  civilization  had 
him  by  the  throat  and  were  throttling 
him.  He  got  out  his  tramp  clothes 
and  looked  at  them.  Their  slovenli- 
ness disgusted  him;  but  despite  this 
momentary  repulsion,  the  temptation 
grew;  ^nd,  despairing  of  overcoming 
it  unaided,  Smith  betook  himself  to 
St.  Francis,  standing  always  the  same 
on  the  little  side  altar,  awaiting  his 
children.  Smith  shuffled  down  the 
aisle  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  saint, 
looking  half  sheepishly  up  at  him 
under  his  heavy  brows.  What  would 
St.  Francis  think  of  the  contemplated 
desertion?  Who  would  wash  his  feet 
and  brush  the  dust  from  his  robe? 
Who  would  fill  the  vases  on  his 
altar  with  flowers,  and  keep  the 
marble  beneath  him  spotless?  Smith's 
eyes  dropped.  The  face  of  the  image 
seemed  heavy  with  weariness;  per- 
haps up  in  Heaven  the  saint  was 
thinking  of  many  steps  taken  in  vain 
for  just  such  good-for-nothing  fellows 
as  himself. 

"Oh,  the  devil!"  cried  the  tramp, 
and  he  dropped  upon  his  knees.  "See 
here,  you,"  he  began  awkwardly,  his 
tongue  entangled  in  the  words  of  his 
prayer.  "Just  look  out  for  the  Cap'n 
an' "me,  won't  you?  We're  in  a  bad 
way,  both  of  us.  You  know  how  'tis, 
how  things  kind  of  call,  an'  something 
inside  of  you  kind  of  answers,  then  all 
of  a  sudden  you're  up  an'  off.  I  ain't 
much  used  to  prayin',  an'  the  Lord 
He  don't  know  me,  but  He  knows 
you  right  enough,  an'  I've  kind  of  felt 
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you  was  a  friend  an'  that  you'd  help  a 
feller  out." 

Smith  felt  better  after  this  outburst. 
He  got  up  and  went  home  and  sat  all 
the  evening  in  the  kitchen  with  Cap'n 
on  his  knees  and  the  priest  in  the 
armchair  opposite,  stealthily  watching 
him  between  the  Aves  of  the  Virgin's 
litany.  Smith  was  not  talkative,  but 
there  was  less  of  the  uneasy  shifting 
on  his  chair  and  there  were  fewer  of 
the  quick-drawn  breaths  of  a  man 
eager  to  run  a  race  than  the  old  priest 
had  noticed  of  late.  He  played  with 
Cap'n,  grown  into  a  strong  young  cat 
by  his  winter  of  warmth  and  plenty, 
gently  chiding  him  when  his  play 
grew  rough,  rolling  him  over  and  over 
on  his  knees,  and  dropping  a  teasing 
forefinger  into  the  wide-open  mouth. 

"I  don't  know  how  you'd  get  along 
without  me,  Cap'n,"  he  said,  at  last, 
rubbing  the  kitten's  chin,  "You 
wouldn't  have  no  frolics  like  this 
nights,  would  you  now?"  The  tramp 
bent  his  head  over  Cap'n.  The  little 
creature,  impelled  by  some  kittenish 
freak,  leaped  upward,  caught  the  col- 
lar of  Smith's  coat  in  his  claws,  and 
hung  there,  his  head  thrust  against 
the  bronzed  neck.  "Good  Lord, 
no!"  said  the  tramp,  his  eyes  filling. 
"I  ain't  goin'  off  to  leave  you.  You 
needn't  hang  on  so  tight,  old  chap. 
When  I  goes,  you  goes  too." 

The  priest  smiled  to  himself  and 
went  on  mumbling  Latin;  but  when 
he  got  up  a  little  afterward  to  go  to 
bed,  he  bent  as  he  passed  Smith's 
chair  and  tweaked  the  Cap'n's  ear 
playfully,  an  indignity  Cap'n  resented 
and  repaid  by  a  smart  tap  of  his  paw 
on  the  wrinkled  cheek. 

"Ha,  the  little  wretch  shows  fight!" 
cried  the  priest,  delighted.  "Another 
winter  of  good  food  and  care  will 
make  quite  a  respectable  cat  of  him." 

"Cap'n,"  said  Smith  impressively 
when  the  priest  had  gone,  "Cap'n,  did 
you  hear  that  little  bird  pipe  up  just 
now?  'Pears  like  spring's  here  at 
last,  inside  as  well  as  out.  Well, 
we've  got  a  good  home,  and  we'd 
ought  to  be  happy  here,  only, — Oh, 


curse  it  all!  don't  you  remember  them 
woods?" 

For  a  week  or  two  longer  Smith, 
confident  in  St.  Francis's  assistance, 
sternly  resisted  the  enticements  of  Na- 
ture; but  when  the  last  patch  of  snow 
had  disappeared  from  the  yard,  when 
the  buds  swelled  in  the  maples,  and 
the  crocuses  pushed  yellow  heads 
from  underneath  the  coverlet  of  leaves 
in  the  priest's  garden,  his  heart  sick- 
ened for  the  old  lodging  places  in 
wood  and  field.  The  damp  smell  of 
the  earth  tempted  his  nostrils;  the 
mild  breeze,  fragrant  with  the  odors 
of  a  resurrected  summer,  caressed  his 
cheeks.  The  old,  happy,  good-for- 
nothing  life  called  him,  pulled  at  his 
heart-strings,  dizzied  his  brain  with 
longing.  Then  he  paid  a  second  visit 
to  St.  Francis. 

"There  ain't  no  sort  of  use,"  he  said 
defiantly,  as  if  arguing  the  question 
with  the  saint.  He  folded  his  arms 
across  his  breast  and  looked  the  image 
squarely  in  the  face.  "I  hain't  no 
doubt  you've  done  your  best,  but  I 
ain't  the  kind  of  stuff  even  a  saint  can 
make  a  man  of.  When  I  come  here, 
I  thought  I  could  live  decent  an'  like 
folks,  an'  since  you  an'  me  was  friends 
it  kind  of  seemed  to  me  I'd  like  to  set 
things  right  at  home  an'  do  a  bit  for 
the  old  lady.  But  I  tell  you  what — 
when  a  man's  tramped  it  pretty  nigh 
all  his  life,  a  dead  stop  comes  hard.  A 
man's  got  to  let  himself  down  easy 
like — 'tain't  good  policy  to  shut  off 
a  man's  wind  quick.  What  d'you 
say  to  me  an'  Cap'n  goin'  off  for  a 
month  or  two  on  a  little  jaunt  just  to 
cool  us  off  a  bit,  an'  then  comin'  back? 
Oh,  the  Lord!" — he  interrupted  him- 
self, stung  by  the  hypocrisy  of  his  ex- 
cuse. "I'm  worse  'n  I  was  when  I 
come.  But  there  ain't  no  use  tryin' 
to  deceive  a  saint.  You  know  what  I 
am  an'  how  'tis.  When  I  go,  it's  for 
good.  Wouldn't  never  show  my  face 
to  him  again  if  I  sneaked  off  after  all 
he's  done  for  me, — no,  sir." 

The  tramp's  determination  had 
weakened.  His  eyes  fell  from  the  be- 
nign   countenance    above    him    and 
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slipped  down  the  brown  robe  to  the 
feet  scarred  by  the  stones  and  briars 
of  Umbrian  bypaths;  his  chin  dropped 
upon  his  breast. 

From  the  sacristy  the  old  priest,  oc- 
cupied in  sorting  the  altar  linens, 
watched  him,  a  keen  anxiety  sharpen- 
ing his  face  to  fox-like  shrewdness. 
Through  the  open  windows  the  wind 
blew  the  fragrance  of  opening  buds 
and  a  resinous  freshness  from  the 
pines  in  the  churchyard.  That  set- 
tled it.  The  priest  knew  his  sheep 
must  go.  Suddenly  Smith  shook 
himself,  straightened,  .flung  back  his 
head  with  the  impatience  of  a  freed 
animal  for  his  native  woods. 

"No  use!     I've  got  to  go." 

There  was  a  sharp  sound  in  the 
sacristy,  as  if  one  of  the  closet  doors 
had  been  thrown  violently  to.  Smith 
turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  left 
the  church.  He  had  no  desire  for  a 
passage  of  arms  with  his  patron,  and 
the  noise  had  the  ring  of  a  challenge. 

The  old  man  came  out  into  the 
chancel  and  watched  him  go  swiftly 
and  with  unaccustomed  lightness 
down  the  aisle  and  across  the  vesti- 
bule. There  was  a  grim  expression 
around  the  lips  of  the  veteran  ecclesi- 
astic; he  was  no  dilettante  warrior, 
tricked  out  in  corselet  and  plumes, 
with  jewelled  weapon  and  buckskin 
gloves,  but  a  stern  old  man,  girded 
with  the  sword  of  the  spirit  and  black- 
ened by  the  smoke  of  many  battles. 

"Softly,  my  black  sheep,  softly!"  he 
said,  tapping  the  palm  of  his  left  hand 
with  the  fingers  of  the  other.  "I  have 
a  long  crook  and  a  strong  arm.  If  I 
cannot  keep  you  in  my  fold,  I  can 
bring  you  back  to  it.  You  must  go, 
I  see  that,  and  I  won't  raise  a  bar  to 
hinder  you;  but  a  soul  of  the  devil  if 
I  don't  send  you  tramping  along  the 
right  road." 

The  next  morning  the  priest  began 
his  garden  and  set  Smith  to  remove 
the  bedding  of  leaves  and  spade  up 
the  earth  underneath.  The  skirt  of 
his  cassock  pinned  up  out  of  his  way, 
the  old  man  worked  too,  handling 
fork  and  spade  deftly  and  trundling 


the  wheelbarrow.  He  was  cheerful 
and  talkative,  but  to  Smith's  surprise 
made  no  reference  to  what  he  had 
overheard  in  the  church.  Instead,  he 
talked  of  the  season,  of  the  prospect 
of  a  late  frost,  of  the  flowers  and  veg- 
etables he  was  going  to  have  in  his 
garden,  and  lastly  of  his  home,  of 
which  those  energetic  little  plants,  the 
crocuses,  reminded  him, — for  his 
mother  had  had  a  large  bed  of  them  in 
her  dooryard  every  spring. 

"It  is  strange,"  the  priest  went  on, 
leaning  upon  his  spade  and  searching 
the  ground  with  keen,  reminiscent 
eyes,  "very  strange  how  a  color  or  a 
scent  stirs  the  depths  of  a  man's  be- 
ing. These  little  blossoms,  the  warm, 
sweet  dampness  of  the  atmosphere, 
rouse  in  me  every  spring  a  longing  al- 
most uncontrollable  to  put  off  the  man 
and  the  priest  and  go  paddling  bare- 
foot in  New  Hampshire  brooks — 
there  are  no  books  so  clear  as  those 
of  the  Granite  State — or  go  hunting 
birds'  nests  in  the  apple-trees  of  a 
New  Hampshire  farm." 

"That's  where  I  come  from,"  said 
Smith,  in  a  tone  of  pride,  for  even  a 
vagrant  likes  to  hear  his  birthplace 
extolled. 

"No  place  better,"  said  the  Father, 
with  loyal  emphasis.  "I've  thanked 
the  Lord  a  thousand  times  I  wasn't 
born  in  Massachusetts.  It's  bad 
enough  to  have  to  live  here, — a  state 
like  this,  with  only  our  river  to  make 
it  endurable.  But  up  north,  what  a 
country, — a  paradise  of  lakes  and 
glens,  and  mountains  great  enough 
for  the  pulpit  of  God!  And  the  pine 
woods — Ah,  I  can  almost  sniff  them! 
And  the  blackberries! — you  remem- 
ber the  blackberries? — picked  more 
than  one  bucket-full  of  them,  I'll  war- 
rant, and  scratched  your  bare  feet  on 
the  briars  too.  Gone  nutting  in  au- 
tumn and  come  home  after  the  moon 
was  up,  hungry  as  a  White  Mountain 
bear,  and  found  your  mother  had  a 
good  hot  supper  ready  for  you?  Ten 
to  one  she  tucked  you  into  bed  and 
said  a  prayer  or  two  over  your  sleepy 
good-for-nothing   head.      These   wo- 
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men,  these  mothers! — no  state  has  a 
monopoly  of  them.  Motherhood's 
as  universal  as  God's  Church." 

"There's  good  ones,"  said  the  tramp 
fervently;  and  he  looked  out  across 
the  garden  at  a  woman  walking  over 
the  heads  of  the  crocuses;  an  old 
woman,  her  garb  indistinct,  yet  with 
a  suggestion  of  faded  blue  about  it, 
the  shadow  on  her  face  pierced  by 
gray,  steady  eyes,  and  luminous  with 
the  faint  shining  of  a  smile.  The 
smile  dwelt  with  him  after  face  and 
figure  has  dissolved  into  the  harmoni- 
ous greens  of  the  spring  landscape, 
and  cast  a  halo  over  his  day's  work,  so 
that  as  he  lay  in  bed,  stretching  his 
tired  limbs  between  'the  cool  fresh 
sheets,  the  hours  just  past  lost  their 
identity  in  his  sleepy  consciousness 
and  merged  into  an  older  day  when 
the  blue-gowned  figure  ministered  to 
him  and  his  world  glowed  with  the 
warmth  of  a  mother's  love.  Then  he 
fell  to  wondering  if  there  was  still  an 
abundance  of  speckled  trout  in  the 
pasture  stream,  and  what  price  they 
brought  at  market,  and  whether  old 
Parsons  had  posted  a  poaching  notice 
on  his  premises  and  one  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  watchdogs,  guns  and 
keeper  to  snare  a  rabbit  or  dangle  his 
fishline  in  the  pool  close  by  the  roots 
of  the  big  appletree  where  trout  flash 
and  dart  all  day  long.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  took  Cap'n  into  his  confidence. 

"I  went  fishin'  last  night,  old  man," 
he  said,  swinging  the  kitten  to  his 
shoulder.  "Never  see  such  a  swarm 
of  trout,  thick  as  bees,  down  in  old 
Parson's  pasture.  I  dreamt  you  was 
along  with  me,  an'  we  brought  'em 
home  an'  had  'em  fried  with  pork,  the 
way  the  old  woman  cooks  'em, — 
brown  an'  crisp,  fit  for  a  king.  An'  I 
eat  at  the  table  with  her,  an'  there  was 
a  white  cloth  on,  an'  a  chiny  vase  with 
flowers  in  it,  an'  you  had  a  plate  on  the 
floor  piled  full,  an'  you  eat  like  you 
was  half  starved.  Wonder,  Cap'n, 
what  the  old  lady's  doin'  about  now." 
Smith  paused  and  rubbed  the  Cap'n's 
chin  thoughtfully  a  minute  or  two, 
breaking  forth  suddenly  into  the  old 


wild  longing,  tempered  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  tenderness  of  a  memory. 
"What  d'ye  say,  old  man?  D'ye  want 
to  tramp?" 

The  Cap'n  looked  up  at  him  intelli- 
gently and  appeared  to  consider  the 
question;  then  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
mischief,  as  if  ten  devils  had  been  let 
loose  in  their  round,  yellowish-gray 
orbs.  He  leaped  lightly  to  the 
ground  and  sprang  away  into  the 
shrubbery,  his  ears  laid  back  and  his 
tail  arched. 

"Just  look  at  that,  will  you?"  ejacu- 
lated the  tramp,  in  high  satisfaction. 
"The  little  cat's  wild  to  go,  an'  that's 
the  way  he  takes  of  lettin'  me  know. 
Well,  Cap'n,  hold  on  a  little  longer  till 
the  old  man's  garden's  fixed  to  his 
mind.  Wouldn't  shirk  out  of  that  till 
I  see  him  all  straightened  out  for  the 
summer.  Then  off  we'll  go, — an'  it'll 
be  a  swift-footed  devil  can  catch  us. 
Lord  bless  you,  I  begin  to  smell  free- 
dom now." 

The  priest's  garden  progressed 
slowly,  for  the  old  man  was  wonder- 
fully variable  and  changed  his  mind  at 
least  twice  a  week  about  the  vegeta- 
bles he  intended  to  raise.  Lettuce 
had  to  give  place  to  radishes,  the 
spinach  bed  was  torn  up  to  plant  pota- 
toes, but  all  difficulties  were  finally 
overcome  and  the  last  square  foot  of 
ground  smoothed  and  raked  over.  Al- 
ready the  wild  roses  were  budding 
over  the  stone  wall  and  the  radishes 
pushing  green  heads  above  ground. 
Then  one  night  after  sunset  when  the 
gray  shadows  had  swung  themselves 
noiselessly  down  from  the  trees  and 
made  a  blur  over  the  pages  of  the 
book  the  priest  sat  reading,  Smith 
shuffled  awkwardly  around  to  the 
front  steps  and  dropped  down  beside 
his  patron. 

"Well?"  said  the  old  man,  with  un- 
usual gentleness  in  his  voice.  Smith 
scraped  his  shoes  on  the  painted 
wooden  step  and  spoke  under  cover  of 
the  noise. 

"Come  to  tell  you  I  can't  stand  this 
sort  of  thing  no  longer.  We're  off, 
Cap'n  an'  me.     You've  been  good  to 
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me,"  he  went  on  half  apologetically, 
as  the  priest  made  no  comment.  It 
was  harder  to  break  the  news  of  his 
defection  than  if  the  Father  had 
spoken  sharply  to  him,  snapped  him 
up,  and  sent  him  with  short  ceremony 
to  the  powerful  foe  of  churchmen. 

•"That's  what  I'm  here  for,"  said  the 
priest.  He  dogeared  a  leaf  of  his 
book,  closed  the  volume,  and  laid  it 
beside  him  on  the  piazza  floor;  then, 
leaning  slightly  forward,  he  clasped 
his  hands  over  his  knees  and  eyed 
Smith  sharply  through  his  glasses 
with  a  look  which,  though  kindly, 
was  not  altogether  free  from  ecclesi- 
astical wile.  "Well,  so  you  are  off," 
he  said.  "How  do  you  think  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  along  without  you?  Who'll 
harness  my  horse  and  milk  my  cow? 
Who'll  cut  my  grass  and  weed  my  gar- 
den? Who'll  sweep  my  church  and 
keep  it  neat?  Of  course,  of  course," 
he  concluded,  with  sudden  relapse 
into  irritability,  "you're  not  my 
keeper.  Nobody  is  responsible  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  any- 
body else.  Go  along  if  you  want  to, 
just  as  I  have  got  you  rubbed  up  and 
polished  and  made  presentable.  Go 
drown  your  decency  in  the  first  mud- 
hole  you  come  to  and  wallow  on  all 
fours  with  your  old  companions  of  the 
swamp." 

Smith's  eyes,  following  the  road  out 
of  the  village  straight  toward  the  line 
of  woods  that  lay  dark  against  the 
horizon,  snapped  and  sparkled.  He 
turned  them  back  upon  the  priest. 
"See  here,"  he  said,  squarely,  "this 
sort  of  talk  ain't  no  kind  of  use,  an' 
you  know  it.  I  ain't  no  dog  to  turn 
to  heel,  an'  when  I've  made  up  my 
mind  fair  an'  square  to  do  a  thing  I'm 
goin'  to  do  it.  So  I'm  off  to-morrow 
mornin'  bright  an'  early." 

"You  may  go  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  for  all  I  care,"  retorted  the 
priest,  his  temper  rising  in  stormy 
gusts.  "Start  to-night,  why  don't 
you? — or  you  might  abstract  your 
breakfast  from  the  pantry  and  make 
off  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
I  dare  say  your  hand  hasn't  lost  its 


cunning;  can  draw  a  large  something- 
through  a  small  hole  yet,  can't  it? 
Well,  well,  I'm  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  you."  The  old  man  was  quiet- 
ing down  a  little.  The  tension  of  his 
hands  relaxed  and  they  began  to 
stroke  his  threadbare  cassock  where  it 
covered  his  knees.  "I'll  send  you  off 
with  a  lunch  in  your  pocket  and  a 
blessing  on  your  head,  for  I  can  be 
quite  paternal  when  I  please,  though, 
thank  the  Lord,  I  never  had  any 
scapegrace  sons  to  torment  me  with 
their  deviltries.  Where  are  you  go- 
ing? Compasses  point  all  directions. 
Where  does  yours  point?" 

"Up  north,"  said  the  tramp,  raising 
his  head,  which  had  bent  under  the 
blast  like  the  top  of  a  sturdy  oak,  and 
meeting  the  priest's  searching  scru- 
tiny with  the  proud  fearlessness  of  a 
man  who  respects  his  own  decision. 
"I'm  goin'  up  there  a  spell." 

Up  north!  To  the  country  of  trout 
streams  and  mountains  and  good 
mothers!  The  priest  understood  and 
felt  compensated  for  his  belated  vege- 
tables. Yet  he  knew  the  strength  of 
the  tramp's  temptation  and  wished  to 
try  for  himself  if  the  harness  he  had 
put  upon  it  were  stout  enough  to  re- 
sist the  curveting  and  prancing  of  so 
fiery  a  steed  when  a  woman  held  the 
reins. 

"So!"  he  said,  adopting  the  reading 
of  Smith's  compass  without  any  man- 
ifestation of  surprise.  "Not  a  bad 
haven  to  put  into.  But  beware  you 
don't  lose  your  bearings  on  the  way." 

The  tramp  laughed  shortly  in  good- 
natured  contempt  of  the  priest's  warn- 
ing. No  danger  of  that,  with  a  cer- 
tain luminous  transparency  at  the  end 
of  his  route  lighting  the  whole  road 
and  bringing  out  the  familiar  land- 
marks. The  old  hills,  the  old  pas- 
tures, the  old  sweet  smell  of  the  pine 
woods,  the  thousand  memories  of 
spring,  of  summer,  of  autumn,  of  win- 
ter,— would  they  not  lead  him  irre- 
sistibly along  lanes  and  byways 
straight  up  to  the  little  brown  cottage 
and  into  his  mother's  presence?  Lose 
his    bearings!      Sooner    would    the 
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priest's  tongue  forget  the  sacred 
words  of  the  Mass  before  the  altar  and 
go  babbling  along  some  nursery  jin- 
gle. 

The  laugh  reassured  the  old  man. 
So  far,  so  good,  he  thought,  scoring  a 
victory  for  the  mother.  Smith  would 
go  home,  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  that,  but  would  he  come 
back?  The  priest  was  nervous  on 
this  head,  for  there  was  much  to  be 
reckoned  against, — the  pleadings  of 
the  mother,  rejoiced  to  have  her  son 
restored  to  her  and  reluctant  to  part 
with  him,  the  atmosphere  of  the  vil- 
lage where  his  youth  had  been  passed 
and  his  habits  of  laziness  acquired, 
and,  greatest  danger  of  all,  the  worth- 
less company  that  had  come  near 
wrecking  his  manhood  and  had  set 
him  adrift  on  the  high  seas  of  vaga- 
bondage. St.  Francis  might  have 
gained  influence  enough  over  this 
rough  child  of  his  to  bring  him  back 
to  the  one  place  in  the  world  where 
at  this  stage  of  his  existence  a  life  of 
honest  effort  was  a  possibility;  but  in 
such  a  case  as  this  it  is  best  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance  and  to  saints, — for 
chance  is  fickle  and  heaven  a  long 
way  from  a  soul  gone  wrong.  Per- 
haps in  a  week's  time  the  tramp  would 
have  forgotten  priest  and  church, 
even  St.  Francis  waiting  in  his  niche, 
the  dust  of  the  highway  thick  upon  his 
robes  and  feet.  But  there  was  some- 
thing he  would  not  forget,  and  the 
priest  smiled  at  the  thought,  for  with 
the  weak  things  of  this  earth  does  God 
confound  the  strong. 

"When  you  come  back,"  said  the 
priest,  speaking  again,  "you  will  find 
my  door  open  to  you,  for,  like  your- 
self, my  friend,  I  never  go  back  on  a 
comrade." 

The  tramp's  eyes  grew  moist.  He 
rubbed  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
them  and  snuffled.  It  seemed  to  him 
all  at  once  that  he  loved  the  old  man's 
sharpness,  the  peppery,  vinegary 
aroma  that  burned  in  his  nostrils  while 
the  priest  was  speaking,  the  wrinkled 
old  face  with  its  hard,  sharp  features 
and   caustic  smile,  the  thin,  nervous 


hands,  almost  ready  to  lay  down  their 
long  burden,  the  whole  man  who  had 
jogged  along  the  road  with  him  these 
six  months,  not  uttering  platitudes  or 
pointing  out  the  path  to  salvation,  but 
traveling  it  himself,  elbow  to  elbow 
with  a  common  tramp.  And  sud- 
denly in  a  flash  of  blinding  light 
Smith  saw  the  glorified  face  of  St. 
Francis  shine  out  of  the  withered  fea- 
tures before  him. 

"That  you  don't,"  he  ejaculated, 
with  a  fervor  that  amazed  his  com- 
panion, little  used  to  gratitude  in  the 
long  course  of  a  thankless  life. 
"Lord!     I  guess  I  know  that." 

"And  there  will  always  be  odd  jobs 
around  the  place  you  can  do  for  your 
board,  and  I  will  pay  you  a  little  some- 
thing besides,"  the  priest  went  on,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 
"You'll  find  me  here  a  good  ten  years 
yet,  I  hope,  and  the  Cap'n — " 

The  Cap'n !  Truly  this  was  a  sorry 
joke  of  the  Father's,  if  joke  it  was. 
Smith  cast  a  sidelong  glance  of  in- 
credulity into  the  priest's  face — and 
the  look  confirmed  his  fear.  St. 
Francis  had  shrouded  his  glory  in  the 
folds  of  his  brown  robe  and  slipped 
back  across  the  churchyard  to  his  dim 
altar,  and  the  priest  sat  alone,  divested 
of  his  halo,  a  selfish,  trying  old  man. 
Involuntarily  Smith's  big  hand 
reached  for  the  cat,  drowsing  com- 
fortably on  the  step  below. 

"Guess  Cap'n  an'  me'll  manage  to 
shift  along  together  yet  a  spell,"  he 
said.  "We  ain't  quarreled,  have  we, 
old  chap?  Guess  I  shouldn't  leave 
you  behind, — no,  sir." 

"Can't  help  what  you  guess,"  said 
the  priest  with  sudden  heat.  "I  say 
the  cat's  not  going.  Here's  my  house 
been  turned  upside  down  for  six 
months  by  a  couple  of  tramps,  and 
now  they  would  up  and  off  without 
the  least  consideration  for  me,  who've 
fed  'em  and  housed  'em.  I  won't 
have  it,  I  won't  have  it,  I  say.  Nice 
lively  house  this  would  be  for  me  to 
stay  in,  with  you  two  gone,  wouldn't 
it?  I  abominated  cats,  but  you've 
poked  this  one  under  my  nose  until 
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I've  actually  grown  to  like  the  little 
rascal, — and  you,  too,  more's  the  pity. 
I  can't  hinder  you  from  going,  but 
this  other  vagrant's  a  minor,  and  not 
one  step  out  of  this  town  shall  he  stir 
those  lively  gray  feet  of  his  while  I'm 
in  full  possession  of  my  faculties.  Be- 
sides— how  do  you  know? — a  dog 
might  kill  him  on  the  road,  very  prob- 
ably would.  He's  too  big  now  to  be 
carried  in  your  pocket,  and  ten  to  one 
you  would  lose  the  poor  beast  if  you 
attempted  to  take  him  with  you.  Do 
use  an  ounce  of  common  sense.  The 
kitten's  better  off  with  me.  He'll 
have  good  care,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that, — and  when  you  come  back  next 
fall  you'll  find  him  safe  and  sound. 
Ugh!  how  this  air  cuts!  A  death- 
dealing  climate!     I'm  going  in." 

And  he  went,  slamming  the  door 
behind  him.  A  minute  later,  the 
study  lamp  flared  up  and  the  window 
shade  went  down  with  a  jerk.  Smith 
continued  to  sit  on  the  steps  for  some 
time,  caressing  the  Cap'n's  head  with 
gentle  downward  strokes,  while  he 
stared  thoughtfully  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  parallelogram  of  lemon-colored 
light  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
old  priest  sat  reading  his  evening 
paper. 

''What  d'ye  say,  Cap'n?"  he  said  at 
last,  drawing  a  deep  sigh.  "I  want 
to  do  what's  best  for  you.  Would 
you  rather  stay  here  with  a  basket  to 
sleep  in  an'  meals  three  times  a  day 
reg'lar — or  would  you  rather  go  up 
home  with  me?  It's  a  long  tramp  for 
a  tenderfoot  like  you.  The  old  man's 
right,  I  guess,  but,  Lord!  it's  like 
pullin'  up  a  tree  by  the  roots  to  leave 
you.  But  I'll  be  back,  Cap'n.  It 
ain't  as  if  I  was  goin'  away  for  good 
an'  all.  It's  only  a  visit,  an'  you  must 
look  at  it  that  way.  Oh,  Lord !  I'm 
a  fool,  actually  blubberin'  over  a  cat." 

Cap'n  slept  on  the  bed  in  the 
kitchen  chamber  that  night,  curled 
into  a  downy  ball,  within  reach  of 
Smith's  hand,  and  had  a  morning 
frolic  with  him  when  the  sun  awak- 
ened both. 

"It's  only  for  a  little  while,  Cap'n, 


you  know,"  said  Smith  cheerfully,  as 
the  kitten  tugged  and  tore  at  his  fin- 
gers, leaving  deep  crimson  imprints  of 
his  little  teeth.  "It's  a  kind  of  con- 
stitutional I'm  takin',  an'  you  re- 
member we  agreed  I'd  ought  to  go  see 
the  old  woman." 

Cap'n  stopped  his  play  and  looked 
up  into  Smith's  face,  dumbly  ques- 
tioning. The  tone  of  wheedling  apol- 
ogy was  strange  to  his  ears.  It  was 
not  thus  that  the  tramp  had  talked  to 
him  during  the  long  winter  of  their 
comradeship. 

"An'  the  Lord  knows  I  felt  like  a 
baby!"  said  Smith,  as  he  stood  with 
the  priest  on  the  piazza  an  hour  after- 
ward, ready  for  a  start,  a  leather  bag 
of  small  dimensions,  but  capacious 
enough  to  hold  his  belongings,  and  a 
generous  lunch  besides  strapped  un- 
der his  arm,  tourist  fashion.  "I  tell 
you,  them  dumb  animals  knows  a 
sight  more  than  some  folks.  He 
understood,  the  Cap'n  did,  why  'twas 
he  couldn't  go,  an'  he  took  it  philo- 
sophic. Well,  goodbye,  Father.  I 
sha'n't  forget  you  nor  him  in  there," — 
jerking  his  head  towards  the  church. 
"An'  as  for  this  un," — he  stooped  and 
lifted  Cap'n  in  his  arms,  his  voice  soft- 
ening,— "Goodbye,  Cap'n.  You 
won't  forget  your  old  pal,  will  you? 
You'll  kind  of  remember  how  you 
slep'  in  his  pocket  an'  eat  out  of  his 
hand,  an'  how  he  stood  by  you 
through  thick  an'  thin?" 

Something  caught  the  tramp  by  the 
throat,  the  old  choking  sensation  that 
had  seized  him  in  the  woods  when  he 
had  tried  to  escape  from  the  Cap'n 
and  the  little  creature  had  run  after 
him.  He  put  the  kitten  down  and 
walked  quickly  down  the  path  and  out 
into  the  road,  his  shoulders  erect,  his 
head  thrown  back,  his  gait  swinging. 

There  was  the  fresh  sweetness  of 
the  early  morning  in  the  air.  The  sun, 
an  hour  up,  had  not  had  time  to  dry 
the  heavy  dew  of  the  night  before, 
and  the  brisk  wind  that  rippled  the 
bushes  showered  the  grass  under- 
neath with  round  jewels,  clear  as  crys- 
tal, .shot  through  with  glittering  rain- 
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bow  hues.  Up  from  the  pastures 
came  the  lowing  of  cattle  impatient 
for  the  milking  hour,  from  the  woods 
the  whir  of  birds'  wings  and  shrill 
trills  high  up  among  the  swaying 
branches.  The  tramp  stopped  at  the 
brook  outside  the  woods  and  tore  off 
his  collar.     Bending  over,  he  made  a 


cup  of  both  hands  and  dashed  the 
water  over  his  face  and  neck;  then 
he  straightened,  shook  the  drops  frorn 
his  hair  and  chin,  and  with  a  glance 
behind  him  at  the  awakening  village 
leaped  the  brook  and'  broke  into  the 
thicket,  the  twigs  snapping  sharply 
like  whips  across  his  cheeks. 


I    DID   NOT   KNOW. 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


I   did   not  know — 
And  it  was  but  a  few  short  days  ago — 

How  near  to  spring  it  was ;  the  world  lay  still 
In  all  the  bitter  cold  of  winter  chill; 
Yet  even  then  the  May-buds  with  the  glow 
Of  burning  lips  pressed  to  the  melting  snow 
Had  kissed  themselves  a  window  to  the  sky, — 
And  spring  was  nigh. 

I   did   not  know — 
Ah,  was  it  such  a  little  while  ago! — 

Within  my  heart  how  near  it  was  to  spring; 
I  did  not  guess  the  blessed  blossoming, 
Until  this  gladsome  morn  I  woke,  and  lo! 
Sweet  with  new  fragrance  does  the  whole  world  grow 
From  that  so  fair  and  snow-sprung  flower  dear, — 
And  spring  is  here! 
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RUTLAND,   VERMONT. 


By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


MANY  years  ago — so  many  that 
the  boys  who  were  playing  in 
the  streets  of  Rutland  that  sum- 
mer evening  are  the  busy  fathers  of 
to-day — I  stood  with  a  friend  on  a 
hill-top  overlooking  the  town.  He 
had  traveled  in  many  lands,  and  knew 
well  the  varied  beauties  of  earth  and 
sea  and  sky;  but  this  fair  scene  was 
quite  new  to  him.  At  last,  'As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem!" he  said  under  his  breath — 
and  then  was  silent,  gazing  from  north 
to  south,  from  east  to  west,  in 
speechless  admiration.  Far  to  the 
-south  Mount  Tabor  lifted  its  rounded 
head  like  a  gray  shadow,  and  White 
Rock  gleamed  like  ivory  in  the  sun- 
set light.  Then  in  long  and  stately 
procession  came  low-browed  Saltash, 


Bald  Mountain,  Round  Hill  and 
Medway,  with  the  loftier  heights  soar- 
ing beyond  them — Shrewsbury  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  Killington 
and  Pico  towering  to  the  stars,  with 
clouds  about  their  foreheads  and  the 
splendor  of  purple  and  gold  clothing 
them  like  unto  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  Farther  to  the  north  beau- 
tiful Nickwacket  lifted  its  proud  head 
above  the  hills  that  clustered  around 
it;  while  at  the  west  rose  Belgo  and 
Bird's  Eye  and  the  blue  mists  of  the 
Taconic  range. 

In  the  heart  of  this  majestic  cor- 
don, at  the  feet  of  Killington  and 
Pico,  nestled  the  village  of  Rutland. 
For  this  was  in  the  early  sixties,  long 
before  the  unpretentious  country 
town  thought  of  putting  on  airs  and 
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calling  itself  a  city.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  wish  it  had  never  grown 
worldly-wise  and  aspired  to  new  dig- 
nities. Perhaps  some  of  us,  if  we 
could  have  had  our  way,  would  have 
chosen  to  live  in  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's largest  villages  rather  than  in 
one  of  its  smaller  cities.  But  never 
mind  that!  It  has  extended  its  bor- 
ders since  then.  There  are  more 
tapering  spires,  more  turrets  and 
towers  and  rounded  domes,  more 
stately  mansions  and  more  quiet, 
comfortable  homes  catching  and  re- 
flecting the  golden  light  as  the  sun 
goes  down.  But  the  town  still  lies  in 
the  embrace  of  the  mountains,  bear- 
ing its  humble  part: 

.  .  .  "in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 

The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills." 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  one 
cannot  be  original  in  writing  history. 
Facts  are  facts,  not  to  be  altered  or 
gainsaid.  Few  of  us  can  delve  for 
ourselves  in  the  dust  and  debris  of 
the  past,  uncovering  for  the  first  time 
the  priceless  nuggets  of  truth  that 
may  be  hidden  there.  We  can  only 
reap  where  others  have   sown.      Let 


me  say,  once  for  all,  that  for 
a  great  part  of  the  historical  mat- 
ter in  this  paper  I  am  indebted 
to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall, 
an  old  resident  of  Rutland,  to  whom 
historic  study  was  at  once  the  delight 
and  the  labor  of  a  lifetime. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1761, 
Col.  Josiah  Willard  of  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  procured  the  charter  of  Rut- 
land. The  document  is  still  extant. 
It  is  stated  that  its  original  price  was 
£20.  Long  previous  to  the  granting 
of  this  charter,  however,  long  before 
Rutland  existed  even  as  the  day- 
dream of  a  pioneer,  its  site  was  the 
centre  of  Indian  travel,  Vermont 
water-courses  furnishing  the  most  di- 
rect and  convenient  route  to  Lake 
Champlain.  In  1730  James  Coss  and 
twelve  Caughnawaga  Indians  en- 
camped here,  coming  from  Fort 
Dummer,  on  the  southern  border,  by 
way  of  Black  River,  Plymouth  Pond, 
and  Cold  River.  In  his  journal  Coss 
alluded  to  the  two  waterfalls  he 
found  here,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  This  is  the  first  recorded  visit 
of  any  white  man  to  this  vicinity. 
Only   one   hundred    and    sixty-eight 
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years  ago  — ■  a  period  of  time  that  in 
the  history  of  European  nations 
seems  but  as  a  day!  Yet  when  our 
beautiful  Otter  first  caught  the  ac- 
cents of  the  English  tongue,  the 
French  fleur-de-*lis  floated  supreme 
over.  Lake  Champlain  and  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  all  its  tributaries. 
Years  came  and  went,  and  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  the  early  settlers  of  Rut- 
land owed  allegiance  to  England, 
and  proudly  bore  the  lion  and  the 
unicorn  on  their  banners.  Loyal  sub- 
jects they  were,  moreover,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  closing  stanzas  of  a 
"copy  of  verses"  by  a  local  poet,  one 
Thomas  Rowley,  who  is  a  somewhat 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of 
the  day.  After  urging  all  the  world 
to  come  hither  and  settle 
in  Rutland,  he  sings: 

"The  pope's   supremacy 

We  utterly  defy — 

And   Louis   we   deny, 

We're  George's  men. 

In  George  we  will  rejoice, 

He  is  our  King: 

We  will  obey  his  voice 

In  everything. 

There  we  his  servants  stand 

Upon  his  conquered  land — 

Good  Lord,  may  he  defend 

Our  property!" 

Notwithstanding  this 
burst  of  loyalty,  which 
no  doubt  found  an  echo 
in  all  hearts,  it  was  not  very  long  be- 
fore Vermont  stood  solitary  and 
alone  with  enemies  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left.  For  thirteen  years 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  rendered 
fealty  to  her  only,  and  to  the  pine 
tree  emblazoned  on  her  shield. 
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THE   OLD    MEAD   BIBLE. 


T  h  O  U  g  h 

Rutland  ob- 
tained her 
charter  in 
1761,  it  was 
not  until  1770 
that  her  first 
white  settler, 
James  Mead, 
built  him  a 
log  cabin  and 
removed 
thither  with 
his  house- 
hold    goods, 

his  wife,  and  ten  children.  They 
were  three  days  on  the  weary  jour- 
ney from  Manchester,  and  it  is  re- 
lated  that    two    of    the    girls,    riding 

on  one 
horse,  and 
one  of  the 
boys  who 
was  driv- 
i  n  g  the 
cows 
lagged  be- 
hind and 
lost  their 
way.  Luck- 
ily they  at 
length 
found  the 
house  of 
one  Sim- 
eon Jenny,  a  Yorker  and  a  Tory,  who 
put  them  on  the  right  road.  But  alas! 
when,  on  a  stormy  night  in  March, 
the  tired  wayfarers  reached  their  des- 
tination, they  found  the  cabin  roof- 
less and  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  Im- 
agine how  their  hearts  sank — the 
pathless  forest  around  them,  and  their 
sole  refuge  from  the  night  and  the 
Arctic  cold  untenantable!  Yet  the 
fates  were  not  utterly  unkind;  erelong 
Mead  saw  smoke  ascending  from  a 
wigwam  not  far.  off,  where  a  group  of 
Caughnawagas  were  gathered  around 
a  blazing  fire.  He  cautiously  ap- 
proached them.  Would  they  give 
shelter  to  the  women  and  children? 
There  was  much  gesticulating  and 
shaking   of   heads.      Then    one    who 
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seemed  to  be  in 
authority  arose 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t- 
stretche d 
hands,  crying, 
"W  e 1 c  o  m  e  ! 


!" 

with  true 
cour- 
the     red 


W  e  1  c  o  m  e 
and 

knightly 
tesy 

men  gathered 
u  p  their  be- 
longings and 
departed,  leav- 
i  n  g  the  wig- 
wam to  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the 
pal  e-f  a  c  e  s  . 
Mrs.  Mead  was 
a  devout  wo- 
man, and  In- 
dians or  no  In- 
dians, in  wig- 
wam or  cabin, 
family  prayer 
was  never 
omitted.  The 
Bible  from 
which  she  read 
that  night  is  still  in  good  preservation. 
In  that  year  three  children  were 
born  in  the  settlement,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year  its  population  numbered 
twenty-four.  There  were  no  roads, 
no    bridges,    no    wagons.      Whoever 
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wished  to  cross 
Otter  Creek  at 
Centre  Rutland 
was       "ferried 
over  the  ferry" 
by  Mead  in  his 
row-boat.  Grain, 
was  scarce  and 
there    was    n  o 
grist  mill  near- 
er than  Skenes- 
borough,     now 
Wh  itehall. 
Corn      was 
ground      for 
samp  in  an  iron 
hand  mill.    Still 
there    was    n  o 
fear    of    empty 
larders.      Game 
abounded.    The 
children   whose 
merry  voices 
made  music  in 
the    rude     log- 
cabins    rejoiced 
in    the    finding 
of    treasure 
trove  in  the  for- 
ests and  on  the  hills  —  berries,  wild 
plums,  butternuts  by  the  bushel,  to  be 
cracked   beside   the   great   fireplaces, 
and  musky  fox  grapes  in  the  late  au- 
tumn.    And  was  there  not  a  whole 
army  of  stately  maple   trees  waiting 
to     yield     up     their     hon- 
eyed sweets?       It  is  pleas- 
ant,   too,    to     know    that 
the    children    had    brought 
with    them    from    their   old 
home  two  most  dear  com- 
panions, a  cat  and  a   little 
dog,  which  answered  to  the 
name  of  Fancy. 

Three  years  later  the  chil- 
dren had  other  playmates. 
In  1773  thirty-five  families 
had  found  —  or  made  — 
homes  in  Rutland.  And 
now  its  ecclesiastical  history 
began.  As  in  most  New 
England  communities,  while 
distinctly  repudiating  any 
connection  between  church 
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and  state,  the  town  officials  made  haste 
to  build  a  log  church,  or  "Meeting- 
house," just  below  Pine  Hill  art 
Centre  Rutland,  on  or  near  the  site 
of  what  has  long  been  known  as  the 
old  Gookin  house ;  and  the  first  Con- 
gregational church  and  society  was 
formed,  with  just  fourteen  members. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  ground 
was  bought  for  £2  and  set  apart  for  a 
graveyard.  In  1775  one  lone  sleeper 
rested  there,  probably  the  first  per- 
son who  died  in  the  town.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  schoolhouse,  also;  for 
here  as  elsewhere  church  and  school 
went  hand  in  hand.  I  have  failed, 
however,  to  find  any  record  thereof. 
The  long  strife  between  Vermont 
and  her  neighbors  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  colored  the  early  life 
of  Rutland,  and  was  felt  as  deeply 
there  as   elsewhere.     In    1777,   drop- 


ping the  ridiculous  name  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  which  it  had 
borne  for  some  years,  the  young 
commonwealth  assumed  the  name  of 
Vermont,  after  her  own  Green 
Mountains,  and  declared  herself  free 
and  independent.  She  elected  a  legis- 
lature, and  made  Thomas  Chitten- 
don  her  first  governor.  Of  the  Ver- 
mont legislature  Robinson  says  it 
wandered  from  town  to  town,  a 
homeless  vagrant,  until  1808,  when  it 
found  rest  for  its  feet  in  the  new  state 
house  at  Montpelier.  Several  of  its 
sessions  were  held  in  Rutland  in  the 
old  red  gambrel-roofed  house  that 
still  maintains  its  ground  near  the 
head  of  West  street. 

Rutland  bore  her  part  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary   war.      Her    soldiers   'were 
with   Ethan  Allen  at  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  and  plaved  their  part  in 
the  siege  of  Quebec. 
She    had    two    forts, 
and  two  militia  com- 
panies, though  only  a 
trifle  over  eighty  tax- 
payers.    The  first  fort 
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built  was  near  the  present  junction  of 
North  and  South  Main  streets,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  stout  maple 
pickets  planted  close  together.  With- 
in the  enclosure  thus  formed  there 
was  a  small  building  for  the  stor- 
ing of  ammunition  and  provisions. 
But  this  soon  became  of  small  ac- 
count, and  the  pickets  were  found  by 
the  thrifty  housewives  of  that  day 
very  convenient  for  fire- 
wood. 

In  March,  1778,  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  Rutland  the 
headquarters     of     the     state 
troops,  and  a  large,  substan- 
tial fort  of  unhewn  hemlock 
logs,  sunk  in  a  deep  trench, 
was  built  on  the  hill  just  east 
of   the    wa- 
terfall  at 
Centre 
Rutla  nd, 
and      chris- 
tened   Fort 
Ranger.     It 
was      the 


of  the  town,  it  seems  to  have  been  also 
a  sort  of  local  club-house,  the  rendez- 
vous of  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men"  who  wished  to  talk  over  the 
newest  bit  of  gossip,  the  price  of  pork 
and  potatoes, 
Parson  Roots' 
last  sermon,  or 
the  latest  news 
from  the  army. 


lucky  possessor  of  one  cannon 
of  nine  pounds  calibre,  and 
twelve  cannon  cartridges. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
perhaps  fortunate  that  while 
serving  its  purpose  as  headquarters 
and  giving  some  sense  of  protection 
to  the  townspeople,  who  were  often 
alarmed  by  threatened  inroads  of  In- 
dians, it  was  never  actually  attacked. 
Situated  near  the  geographical  centre 


The    following    short 
letter     from     the     re- 
doubtable  Ethan   Allen 
may     be    read    with    a 
smile,     but     it     shows 
the    interest    the    great 
man    took    in    the    fire- 
a  r  m  s     of 
his      "war- 
riors." 

Sir:— The 
bearer,  Mr. 
Wm.  Stew- 
art, one  of 
the  old 
Green 
Mounta  i  n 
Core,  having 
an  action  at 
Rutland  Su- 
perior Court 
in  June  in- 
s  t  a  n  t,  re- 
specting the 
title  of  his 
Gun,  which 
I  am  very 
certain  h  e 
has  a  right 
to,  and  as 
he  is  a  poor 

man,   I    desire   you   to   plead  his   case   and 

charge  it  to  me.     My  Warriors  must  not  be 

cheated  out  of  their  Fire-arms. 

I    am    in    haste    your    Friend    and    very 

Humble  servant 

Ethan  Allen. 

Stephen  R.  Bradley,  8th  June,  1778-" 
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The  Rev.  Benajah  Roots,  the  first 
settled  minister,  lived  in  a  log  house 
near  the  site  of  the  brick  "Avery  Bil- 
lings house"  on  the  Creek  road, 
about  a  mile  above  Dorr  Bridge. 
One  evening  in  September,  1776,  a 
weary  traveler,  pallid  with  sickness 
and  half  fainting  with  fatigue,  pulled 
the  latch  string  of  the  Rev.  Benajah, 
and  received  cordial  welcome.  The 
unexpected  guest  was  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Emerson  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  grandfather  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  He  was  a  young 
man,  only  thirty-four,  with  a  young 
wife  and  children.  But  when  "the 
shot  heard  round  the  world"  was  fired 
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from  Concord  bridge,  he  left  his  pul- 
pit and  entered  the  army  as  chaplain 
under  General  Gates  at  Ticonderoga, 
where  he  soon  became  so  ill  that  he 
was  ordered  home  by  his  physician, 
and  had  got  as  far  as  Rutland  when 
he  grew  worse  and  was  unable  to  go 
on.  He  was  faithfully  nursed  by  the 
pastor  and  his  family,  but  to  no  avail ; 
he  died  on  Sunday  morning,  October 
20.  The  next  day  the  funeral  service 
was  performed  by  Mr.  Roots  at  his 
own  house,  and  soldiers  with  muffled 
music  led  the  way  to  a  grave  in  that 
first  graveyard  under  the  hill,  and 
fired  a  volley  over  it.  Fourteen 
years  afterward  the  grave  was  opened 
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by  Mr.  Emerson's  son  William,  who 
identified  the  remains  and  re-interred 
them. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Mr.  Roots 
wrote  to  the  church  in  Concord 
a  very  long  letter  couched  in  the 
stilted  phraseology  of  his  time.  This 
letter  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  illustrious  grandson,  who 
kindly  loaned  it  that  a  copy  might 
be  made;  and  from  that  copy  I 
extract  the  first  paragraph  and  the 
postscript : 

"To  the  Church  and  people  of  God  at  Con- 
cord— Men  and  Brethren; — 
"Having  with  mine  own  hand  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Oct.  20,  closed 
the  eyes  of  your  dear  and  greatly  beloved 
pastor    (who    I    trust   has   fallen   asleep    in 
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Jesus)  after  a  long  illness  with  ye  billions 
fever  attended  with  a  tedious  diarrhea  of 
which  he  died.  And  Divine  Providence 
so  ordered  it  that  he  took  his  flight  from 
this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  to  the  realms 
of  light  and  Regions  of  Eternal  Day  on 
the  same  day  of  the  week  that  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arose  from  the  dark  man- 
sions of  the  grave;  and  probably  the  same 
hour  of  the  day,  too — yea,  the  same  day  in 
which  he  ascended  to  his  meridian  (I  mean 
the  highest  heavens)  where  this  bright 
star  (or  little  Sun)  we  trust  has  followed 
his  glorious  head  and  begun  his  eternal 
sabbath  early  on  the  Lord's  Day  Morn- 
ing." 

Then  followed  several  pages  of 
pious  condolence  and  instruction. 
Signed : 

"BENAJAH   ROOTS. 
"Rutland,  on  Otter  Creek,  Oct.  21,  1776. 

"P.  S.— This  21st  Oct.,  1776,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Emerson  of  Concord 
was  decently  interred  in  this 
place  with  the  honors  of  war 
by  a  detachment  from  Col. 
Vandyke's  Regimint  com- 
manded by  Major  Shep- 
herdson,  who  died  of  a  bil-  . 

lious  on  Lord's  Day  Morn-  ■     p&* 

ing  5  o'clock,  Oct.  20,  in  ye 
34th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  1^ 

long    illness    of    about    five 
weeks." 


'% 


One  may  be  pardoned 
for  wondering  whether 
it  was  Mr.  Emerson  or 
Major  Shepherdson  who 
"died  of  a  billious."  We 
can  but  hope  that  the 
good  man's  pulpit  utterances  were 
less  involved  than  his  correspond- 
ence. It  would  seem  that  no  stone 
was  raised;  for  when  Mr.  R.  W. 
Emerson  was  a  guest  at  The  Maples 
about  1867,  he  was  unable  to  identify 
the  grave. 

In  this  same  "town-acre,"  or  God's 
acre,  is  the  unmarked  grave  also  of 
Capt.  Joseph  Bowker,  perhaps  the 
most  notable  man  in  Rutland  during 
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ners,  "the  most  considerable  man 
in  town."  Henry  Hall  styles  him 
the  "John  Hancock  of  Vermont." 
Yet,  alas  for  the  brevity  of  human 
fame,  "no  man  knoweth  his  sepul- 
re. 

In  1787  the  town  was  divided  into 
two  parishes — the  west  parish  and 
the  east.  In  fact,  the  town  itself  was 
now  known  as  East  Rutland,  Mead's 
Falls,  now  Centre  Rutland,  and 
West  Rutland,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  too  widely  scattered  to  form 
one  church  family.  The  little 
log  church  under  the  hill  was  set 
off  to  the  west  parish ;  and  during  the 
next  year  a  new  church  in  the  east 
parish  was  established  with  thirty- 
four  members.  Before  the  regular 
organization,  however, 
the  Rev.  Augustine  Hib- 
bard  was  engaged  to 
preach  by  the  society, 
and  it  was  voted  "to 
raise  £50  lawful  money 
for  his  compensation,  to 
be  paid  in  beef,  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  flour,  or 
any  sort  of  merchantable 
grain."  But  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Williams,  LL. 
D.,  Harvard  professor, 
scholar  and  gentleman, 
was  employed,  and  rilled 
the  pulpit  for  seven  years,  though 
for  some  reason  that  has  not  come 
down  to  us  he  was  never  reg- 
ularly installed  as  pastor.  The 
new  church  building  was  on  the 
west  side  of  Main  street,  now  North 
Main,  just  south  of  the  old  burial 
ground  where,  to  the  reproach  of 
their  descendants  be  it  said,  so  many 
of  early  Rutland's  worthiest  children 
sleep  in  neglected  graves.     It  was  a 


the    Revolutionary    period    and    the      plain,  barn-like  structure,  with  no  bell 


years  immediately  following.  Judge, 
captain,  president  of  most  of  the 
state  conventions,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  assistant  treasurer,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  many-sided 
public  functionary,  and,  to  quote 
from  one  of  his  many  business  part- 


to  call  the  people  together,  nor  stove 
to  make  them  comfortable  if  they 
obeyed.  But  we  read  that,  happily, 
the  parish  was  mindful  of  deaf  ears. 
Else  why  should  it  have  voted  that 
"the  two  fore  seats  in  front  of  the 
square  body  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
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meeting-house  be  re- 
served and  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  elderly  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  and 
they  are  hereby  desired 
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to   make    use   of   them   accordingly." 
Poor  souls!       What  benighted  crea- 
tures     these      early      fathers      were, 
to  be  sure!     They  actually  spoke  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  and  were  appall- 
ingly ignorant  of  the  fact  that  is  be- 
ing impressed  on  this  generation 
— that   it  is   "bad   form"   to   use 
those    good    old    words.       But, 
whatever  they  were  called,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  elderly  church- 
goers availed  themselves  of  this 
courtesy,    for    it    must    have    re- 
moved  them  to  a 
goodly  distance 
from      the      front 
door,  under  which 
the    winter   snows 
were  wont  to  drift 
when     the     east 
winds   blew  down 
from     the     moun- 
tains. 

Dr.  Williams,  in 
his  wig  and  knee 
breeches,  would 
have  been  a  nota- 
ble man  anywhere. 
He  had  been  part 
and  parcel  of  the 
most  cultivated  so- 
ciety that  the  new 
world    afforded.  court  house. 


He  was  known,  too, 
in    the    old    world. 
The    University    of 
Edinburgh     had 
made    him    an    LL. 
D.  at  a  time  when 
such     honors    were 
seldom  conferred  on 
Americans;   and   he 
was    a    member    of 
important    scientific 
societies     on     both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Just    what    induced 
him  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  Rutland  of  that  day  will 
probably  never  be  known.   His  letters 
to  his  wife  show  vividly  the  striking 
contrast  he  must  have  been  perpetu- 
ally drawing  between  the  old  life  and 
the  new  —  scholarly  ease,  refinement 
and  even  luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and 
toil  and  privation  on  the  other.     It  is 
certain  he  did  not  confine  his  labors 
wholly  to  the  pulpit,  but  was  a  man  of 
affairs;   for   in   1794   he  founded  the 
Rutland   Herald,   a   journal   that   has 
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kept  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  is  still  young  and 
flourishing.  The  doctor 
died  suddenly  as  late  as 
1817  and  was  buried  in 
the  North  Main  street 
burial  ground,  where  his 
wife  lies  by  his  side.  His 
son,  Charles  Kilbourne 
Williams,  was  governor 
of    the    state    in    1850-2, 
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and  at  his  retirement  closed  an 
honorable  public  career  of  forty 
years.  It  was  he  who  built  the  old 
Williams  mansion,  still  in  fine  pres- 
ervation and  owned  by  F.  G.  Swin- 
ington,  Esq.  Dr.  Samuel  Williams 
lived  further  down  the  street,  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Kil- 
burn. 

We  are  told  that  Rutland  was  not 
renowned  for  piety  or  virtue  in  those 
days.  Only  one  name  was  added  to 
the  church 
roll  during 
the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams. Dur- 
i  n  g  the 
reign  of  his 
successor, 
the  first  reg- 
ularly  in- 
stalled pas- 
tor, Dr.  He- 
rn an  Ball, 
there  was  a 
large  i  n  - 
crease  in  the 
membership, 
and  the  old 
house  of 
worship  was 
found  to 
have  out- 
lived its  use- 
fulness. A 
large  brick 
church  was 
built  a  little 
lower  down 
•on  the  other 

•side  of  the  street.  This,  too,  was  out- 
grown after  the  lapse  of  forty  years, 
and  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Aiken,  of  blessed  memory,  the 
present  church  with  its  beautiful 
spire,  a  landmark  for  all  the  country 
side,  became  the  permanent  home  of 
the  Congregational  church  of  Rut- 
land. The  church  prides  itself  not  a 
little  that  during  its  long  life  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  years,  it  has  had 
but  seven  pastors. 

The  Rutland  Herald  of  September 


30,  1794,  had  this  item  of  news: 
"A  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
formed  in  Rutland  and  vicinity  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ogden." 
From  that  time  on  there  appeared  oc- 
casionally other  items  referring  to  the 
existence  of  an  Episcopal  church ;  but 
the  parish  registers  do  not  confirm 
them.  Church  conventions  were  held 
in  Rutland  in  1795,  1802,  and  1807, 
and  in  the  Convention  Journal  of  181 8 
three  baptisms  of  adults  and  sixteen 

o  f  children 
are  record- 
ed. John  A. 
Graham,  a 
m  a  n  who 
seems  to 
have  been 
most 
strange- 
ly c  o  m  - 
pounded  of 
opposite 
qualities  — 
"half  dandy, 
half  h  u  m- 
b  u  g,  yet 
with  talent 
enough  t  o 
attain  noto- 
riety in  Lon- 
d  o  n  and 
eminence  in 
New  York" 
— went  t  o 
the  mother 
country  i  n 
gorge.  pursuit  of  a 

bishop,  and 
held  a  long 
correspondence  with  his  grace,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  touch- 
ing the  matter.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  built,  or  caused  to  be 
built, — whoever  may  have  footed 
the  bills,  —  a  four-story  house  on  the 
east  side  of  the  village  green  for 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ver- 
mont—  when  there  should  be  one. 
It  would  certainly  seem  that  there 
must  have  been  the  inchoate  begin- 
nings of  an  Episcopal  church  here; 
but  the   formal   and   legal   organiza- 
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tion  did  not  take  place  till  1832.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Hicks  was  the  first 
rector.  The  church  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  North  Main  street,  opposite 
the  present  residence  of  John  A.  Shel- 
don, and  was  built  of  wood  with  a 
square  tower.  With  its  gallery  and 
organ,  its  closed  pews  and  its  high 
pulpit,  it  was  much  finer  in  effect  than 
the  first  church  of  the  Congregation- 
alists.  Forty-four  years  had  not  only 
added  to  the  wealth,  but  expanded  the 
ideas  of  the  community.  Dr.  Hicks 
was  greatly  beloved,,  not  only  by  his 
own   people,   but   by   those   of   other 


■ 


churches.  Tall  and  dignified,  yet 
genial  and  tender  hearted,  earnest  and 
scholarly,  he  moved  among  the 
people  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
There  was  a  strong  brotherly  intimacy 
and  affection  between  him,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Aiken,  and  the  Rev.  Leland 
Howard  of  the  Baptist  church.  The 
presence  of  three  such  men  was  a 
benediction  to  the  town. 

The  time  came  on  apace  when  new 
conditions  required  new  surround- 
ings. In  1865  the  new  Trinity 
church,    a    beautiful    stone    building, 
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was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hopkins. 
One  of  the  last  services  in  the  old 
church,  whose  bell  still  calls  the  faith- 
ful to  prayer,  was  held  on  Easter 
even,  the  day  of  President  Lincoln's 
death. 

The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Uni- 
versalists  of  Rutland  all  have  flourish- 
ing organizations.  The  Irish  Catho- 
lics have  a  strikingly  beautiful  stone 
church  —  the  life-work,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Rev.  Father  Boylan,  who  was 
loved  and  honored  of  all  men;  and  the 
lately  erect- 
ed church  of 
the  French 
Cathol  i  c  s 
adds  still 
another  t  o 
the  clusters 
o  f  turrets 
and  spires 
that  stand 
out  in  bold 
relief 
against  the 
dark  back- 
ground o  f 
the  moun- 
tains. 

The  earli- 
er life  o  f 
Rutland,  — 
by  which  is 
meant  not 
so  much  the 
life  of  the 
pioneer  pe- 
riod, as  that 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century 
and  the  first  third  of  the  present, — is  a 
fascinating  study.  The  first  sharp 
struggle  for  mere  existence  had 
passed,  the  wilderness  was  giving 
way  before  the  march  of  fertile  fields. 
The  log  cabin  had  given  place  to 
comelier  and  more  convenient  dwell- 
ings, and  in  many  cases  stately  and 
elegant  mansions  had  supplanted 
both.  The  village  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  business  centre,  though  its 
stores,  the  court  house,  the  bank,  a 
tavern  or  two,  —  including  the  famous 
old  Franklin  House,  formerly  known 
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as  Gould's  tavern,  —  together  with 
sundry  smithies  and  saddlers'  shops, 
clustered  about  the  village  green. 
Early  in  the  century  stocks  and  a 
whipping-post  stood  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  court  house,  to  the 
dismay  of  all  offenders.  The  jail,  a 
sombre  stone  building,  was  farther 
down  the  street.  The  village,  in  fact, 
consisted  of  Main  street,  not  then 
divided  into  north  and  south,  and  the 
upper  end  of  West  street.  The  busy, 
far-reaching     streets     lying     to-day 

below  or 
west  of 
these  points, 
were  then 
only  a 

stretch  of 
swampy  pas- 
turage. The 
o  1  d  West 
street  burial 
ground, 
whic  h  i  s 
now  in  the 
heart  of  the 
business  dis- 
trict, was 
far  out  of 
town.  A  1 1 
the  social 
life  of  the 
village  wras 
on  Main 
street  or  in 
its  close 
neigh  bor- 
hood;  and  if 
the  testimony  of  the  few — alas,  the 
very  few — who  are  let  to  tell  the  story 
of  those  days  is  to  be  believed,  the  life 
was  very  delightful.  Every  one  knew 
every  one  else;  it  was  all  like  one 
great  family,  and  open-handed  hospi- 
tality reigned  from  Temple  House  at 
the  head  of  the  street  to  the  Strong 
mansion  at  the  southern  end.  It  was 
a  time  of  comparative  leisure,  when 
gentlemen  wore  ruffled  shirts  on  state 
occasions,  and  had  time  to  call  on  the 
ladies.  If  one  of  them  had  business 
in  Albany,  he  did  not  fly  thither  on 
the  wings  of  steam.     A  great  lumber- 
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he  seated  himself  in  the  snug- 


ing  stage  coach,  drawn  by  four  strong 
steeds,  drew  up  before  the  Franklin 
House,  where  he  was  in  waiting-, 
or  picked  him  up  at  his  own  door  if 
he  had  so  directed.  This  was  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  after  pro- 
longed adieus  to  wife,  children  and 
friends 
gest  avail- 
able corner, 
adjusted  the 
strap,  drew 
his  cap 
down  over 
his  ears  and 
his  coat  col- 
lar u  p  t  o 
meet  it,  and 
with  a  sigh 
prepared  to 
spend  the 
night  on  the 
road,  count- 
ing himself 
especial  ly 
fortunate  i  f 
he  reached 
his  destina- 
tion in  time 
for  next 
day's  d  i  n- 
ner. 

There 
was  then 
no  hurrying 
to  catch  the 
morn  i  n  g 
mail,  or  to 
run  one's 
eye  over  the 
headlines  of 
a  dozen 
daily  papers. 
No  heart 
beat    heavily 


THE  OLD  SHELDON  QUARRY. 


at    the    sound    of 


the 

postman's  knock.  The  quiet  yet 
spirited  dames  who  held  sway  in 
those  old  houses  —  not  old  then  — 
had  no  clubs,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  federations.  They  had 
leisure  for  long,  neighborly  chats, 
while  shining  needles  flew  in  and  out, 
setting  innumerable  tiny  stitches  in 
dainty  little  garments  —  stitches  that 


are  the  despair  of  their  great-grand- 
daughters to-day.  They  had  time  to 
read,  and  re-read,  ponder  over  and 
digest  the  books  in  each  other's  libra- 
ries. Good  books  they  were,  too.  A 
new  Waverley  was  the  delight  of  a 
whole  winter.  They  had  time  to  write 
long  letters,  that  are  vivid  pictures  of 

the  life  of 
the  day,  and 
are  still 
treasured  in 
their  yellow 
mustiness. 
Letters 
counted 
when  post- 
a  g  e  was 
twenty- fi  ve 
cents  a 
sheet ! 

The  writ- 
er of  this 
sketch  was 
a  mere  child 
when  she 
slept  in  Rut- 
land for  the 
first  time — 
in  the  old 
Fra  n  k  1  i  n 
House, 
where  hand- 
some Land- 
1  o  r  d  Bea- 
man  gra- 
ciously wel- 
comed the 
n  e  w-c  o  m- 
ers.  Let  it 
not  be 
thought  that 
she  makes 
invid  i  o  u  s 
distinctions  if  she  ventures  to  call  the 
roll  of  Main  street  as  it  was  then,  nam- 
ing only  those  of  whom  she  has  herself 
some  personal  memory,  or  association. 
Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  street, 
there  were  the  Temples,  the  Wil- 
liams, the  Daniels,  the  Foots,  the 
Hodges,  the  Pierpoints,  the  Butlers, 
the  Halls,  the  Barretts,  the  Fays,  the 
Goves,   the  Edgertons,  the  Cheneys, 
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the  Burts,  the  Pages,  the  Porters, 
the  Hopkins,  the  Ormsbees,  the 
Royces,  the  Strongs,  —  and  no  doubt 
many  other  households  concerning 
which  her  memory  has  grown  cloudy. 
Some  of  these  honored  names  are 
with  us  still;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  can  be  found  only  on  tombstones 
—  and  in  our  hearts.  The  "oldest  in- 
habitant" is  fast  vanishing;  but  there 
are  still  some  left  who  recall  with 
pride  and  loving  admiration  the  group 
of  noble,  intellectual,  dignified  and 
graceful  women  who  made  the  social 
life  of  Rutland  beautiful  more  than 
half  a  century  ago. 

Main  street  is  rich  in  relics  of  that 
and  a  much  remoter  life.  At  a 
luncheon  given  not  long  ago  in  one 
of  these  same  old  houses,  a  Copley 
looked  down  on  us  from  the  wall  of 
the  dining-room  —  the  portrait  of  a 
fair-haired  young  naval  officer  in  a 
blue  uniform,  who  was  drowned  in 
Boston  Harbor  about  the  time  of  the 
famous  tea-party.  The  ebony  and 
gilt  frame  was  made  by  one  Paul 
Revere;  and  we  sipped  our  coffee 
from  teaspoons  bearing  the  hall-mark 
(if  that  is  the  proper  term)  of  the  same 


skilled  artisan.  There  was  not  a  cup 
nor  a  plate  nor  a  bit  of  glass  that  was 
not  more  than  a  century  old,  and 
the  wThole  outfit  belonged  to  our 
hostess. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  when  the  families 
named  above  might  have  answered 
adsum  to  the  roll-call,  at  the  Centre 
there  were  the  Gookins,  the  Baileys, 
the  Ripleys,  the  Hosfords,  the  Ralph 
Pages,  the  Wells  Brothers,  the 
Griggs,  the  Chattertons,  the  Smiths, 
the  Kelleys,  the  Thralls,  the  Graves, 
and  the  Billings.  At  West  Rut- 
land were  the  Meads,  the  Blanch- 
ards,  the  Sheldons,  the  Harmons, 
the  Gilmours,  the  Boardmans,  the 
Smiths,  the  Liscombs,  and,  at  a 
later  day,  the  Clements.  But  time 
and  memory  fail  me.  I  have  only  at- 
tempted to  put  on  record  some  of  the 
names  that  were  most  familiar  'to  my 
ears  in  that  far-away  time ;  and  it  will 
not  be  strange  if  I  have  forgotten  or 
overlooked  some  that  should  be 
added  to  the  roster. 

As  years  went  on,  the  marble  quar- 
ries were  developed,  Rutland  became 
a  railroad  centre;  new  enterprises  and 
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new  interests  sprang  into  being;  the 
old  repose  changed  to  modern  stir 
and  bustle;  the  town  crept  slowly 
down  the  hill  by  way  of  Centre  and 
Washington  streets,  and  spread  hither 
and  yon  in  all  directions  till  it  bore 
small  resemblance  to  the  village  of  its 
youth.  West  Rutland  and  Suther- 
land's Falls,  places  that  had  been 
mainly  farming  communities,  found 
themselves  possessors  of  mines  of 
wealth  that  were  hidden  in  the  heart 
of  their  mountains,  and  sent  their 
marbles  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Then  came  the  low  muttering  thun- 
der that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  swift  uprising  of  the 
North  when  the  crash  came.  It  was 
young  Rutland  that  rushed  to  the 
field,  instanter.  Old  Rutland  cheered 
and  raised  flags,  smiling  proudly  the 
while,  till  the  drums  ceased  to  beat 
and  its  soldiers  departed,  leaving  the 
hills  and  valleys  to  breathless  silence. 
Then  it  turned  to  its  work  again,  to 
dig  and  delve,  and  raise  money  to 
supply  the  sinews  of  war,  to  scrape 
lint  and  roll  bandages,  to  knit  stock- 
ings, and  dry  fruit,  and  make  barrels 
of  blackberry  jelly  to  send  to  the 
"948"  boys  who  had  gone  to  the  front. 
How  many  of  them  went  forth  gaily 
as  to  a  banquet,  and  came  not  back 
—  or  were  brought  back  on  their 
shields  —  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.    But  of  these  last  were  Col. 


George  T.  Rob- 
erts, who  fell  at 
Baton  Rouge, 
Lieut.  Col. 
Charles  P.  Dud- 
ley, Capt.  Edward 
F.  Reynolds,  and 
Lieut.  John  T. 
Sennott.  Among 
those  who  re- 
turned bringing 
their  sheaves  with 
them — sometimes 
in  the  shape  of 
honorable  scars — 
were  Brig.  Gen. 
Benjamin  F.  Al- 
v  o  r  d,  Admiral 
William  G.  Temple,  Col.  Wil- 
liam T.  Nichols,  Lieut.  Col.  William 
Y.  W.  Ripley,  who  was  so  se- 
verely wounded  at  Malvern  Hill 
that  he  was  unable  to  remain  in  ser- 
vice, though  in  recognition  of  his  gal- 
lantry on  that  bloody  field  he  was 
offered  a  brigadier  general's  commis- 
sion, which  he  was  compelled  to  de- 
cline,— Lieut.  Col.  Charles  H.  Joyce, 
Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Ripley, 
and  Maj.  Levi  G.  Kingsley.  The 
latter  was  in  command  of  the  first 
brigade  of  Union  troops  that  entered 
Richmond,  and  was  military  com- 
mandant for  many  weeks.    In  the  fine 
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memorial  hall  erected  a  few  years  ago 
as  a  monument  to  Rutland  soldiers 
may  be  seen  the  great  key  of  Libby 
Prison,  which  he  brought  thence, 
together  with  the  flag  of  the  prison, 
its  order  book,  and  one  of  the  very 
few  copies  extant  of  the  great  seal  of 
the  Confederacy. 

While  for  many  years  immediately 
following  the  war  they  were  residents 
of  Rutland,  neither  Col.  W.  G.  Veazey 
of  Gettysburg  fame,  Capt.  S.  E. 
Burnham,  nor  Col.  Redfield  Proc- 
tor, late  Secretary  of  War,  went 
from  this  town  to  the  front.  They 
were  enrolled  elsewhere. 

After  the  close  of  the  contest  there 
followed  a  long  season  of  business 
prosperity,  and  the  population  of  Rut- 
land increased  steadily,  if  not  rapidly. 
Indeed,  the  remark  was  often  made 
that  it  was  more  like  a  Western  than 
a  New  England  town,  in  that  it  was 
still  growing,  still  enlarging  its 
borders.  In  1878  the  Howe  Scale 
Company's  shops  were  removed  from 
Brandon,  Vt,  to  Rutland,  where  large 
buildings  were  erected,  covering 
nearly  ten  acres,  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  small  army  of  men.  This 
company,  with  its  fourteen  distributing 
stores,  constitutes  by  far  the  largest 
single  industry  of  the  city,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  corporations 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Yet  it  was  the  marble  quarries  that 
gave  the  town  a  unique  position  and 
earned  for  it,  long  before  it  put  on 
civic  dignities,  the  cognomen  of  The 
Marble  City. 

"Such  extravagance  I  never  saw  in 
all  my  life,"  remarked  a  stranger  who 
was  taking  a  drive  through  the  town. 
"Marble  gate  posts,  marble  door- 
steps, marble  sidewalks,  and  even 
marble  underpinning  to  your  houses 
—  to  say  nothing  of  marble  tomb- 
stones and  monuments."  It  did  not 
seem  necessary  to  explain  to  this 
good-natured  cynic  that  the  marble 
sidewalks  proved  anything  but  ac- 
ceptable in  their  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  were  being  exchanged  as  fast  as 
possible  for  humble  concrete.     But  it 


is  true  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
cost  of  working,  Rutland  could  have 
"dwelt  in  marble  halls"  as  cheaply  as 
in  frame  houses. 

The  Rutland  Institute  and  Business 
College  is  a  young  but  very  success- 
ful school  occupying  a  large  building 
on  North  Main  street,  and  having  a 
yearly  enrollment  of  over  two  hundred 
pupils.  In  the  academic  department 
young  men  and  women  are  fitted  for 
college  or  professional  schools.  The 
business  college  department  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
state. 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  town  has 
its  graded  schools,  its  water  works, 
its  trolley  cars,  its  electric  lights,  and 
other  concomitants  of  modern  civi- 
lization. But  in  one  respect  it  has 
been  less  fortunate  than  some  of  its 
smaller  neighbors,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  beautiful  sister  city,  Burlington. 
Very  many  Vermont  towns  have  had 
gift  after  gift,  endowment  after  en- 
dowment, from  .some  who,  having 
drifted  out  into  the  great  world  and 
made  their  fortunes,  have  tenderly 
remembered  their  old  homes  and 
showered  benefactions  upon  them  in 
the  shape  of  libraries,  hospitals,  art 
g'alleries,  theatres,  school  buildings, 
parks  and  fountains.  I  doubt 
whether  Rutland  has  ever  received  a 
penny  from  any  such  source.  What- 
ever it  possesses  it  has  earned  by  the 
sweat  of  its  brow.  Neither  has  it  had 
resident  citizens  of  great  wealth  to 
"remember  it"  in  their  wills — or  dur- 
ing their  lifetimes,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  The  wealth  of  the  town  is 
rather  evenly  distributed,  the  great 
majority  of  its  inhabitants  having 
neither  poverty  nor  riches.  A  happy 
state  of  things,  surely,  yet,  perhaps, 
not  conducive  to  the  rearing  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  public  buildings. 

For  a  long  time  Rutland  had  been 
talking  about  one  great  need  of  the 
town — a  public  library.  Once  in 
a  while  somebody  would  "call  a  meet- 
ing," and  after  the  usual  preambles 
and  whereases,  it  would  be  "resolved" 
that    we    must,    could,    would    and 
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should  have  a  library.  There  would 
be  a  little  stir  and  talk  for  a  time,  a 
trifling  sum  of  money  would  be  raised 
and  deposited  in  the  savings  bank, 
and — that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
Meanwhile  the  need  was  growing 
greater  year  by  year.  In  January, 
1886,  sixty  of  the  leading  women  of 
the  town  met  at  the  house  of  Miss 
Mary  Daniels  to  see  what  could  be 
clone.  What  was  done  was  this :  The 
Rutland  Free  Library  Association 
was  formed  on  the  spot,  and  officers 
chosen,  most  of  whom  have  served 
ever  since.  A  loan  exhibition  was 
planned  and  held  within  a  fortnight. 
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A  goodly  sum  was  raised  thereby,  to 
which  some  personal  gifts  were 
added.  Five  thousand  books  were  se- 
lected with  great  care;  convenient 
rooms  were  hired  and  shelved;  a 
thoroughly  skilled  and  devoted  libra- 
rian was  found,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Fourth  of  July  the  Rutland 
Free  Library  was  declared  open. 
From  that  moment  its  success  has 
been  beyond  all  hope  and  expecta- 
tion. Its  circulation  is  shown  by 
actual  statistics  to  be  larger  than 
of  any  other  library  on  record  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  books  and 
the  size  of  the  town.  Last  year  it 
reached  63,243.  Two  years  after 
its  establishment  the  library  was  in 
one    sense    adopted     by    the    town. 


Rooms  were  offered  it  in  the  then 
new  Memorial  Hall,  and  a  tax  voted 
for  its  support  and  enlargement.  It 
is  a  steadily  growing  power  in  the 
community,  and  Rutland  is  justly 
proud  of  it. 

A  very  beautiful  building  is  the  H. 
H.  Baxter  Memorial  Library,  the 
building  of  which  was  completed  in 
1892  by  the  widow  and  son  of  Gen. 
Baxter,  with  its  collection  of  choice 
books,  some  of  them  rare  specimens 
of  the  arts  of  printing,  binding  and 
engraving.  This  is  not  a  public 
library,  though  it  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic under  certain  conditions.  The 
books  are  for  reference  solely, 
^-^  not  for  circulation;  and  it  and 
the  Free  Library  supplement 
each  other. 

Long    before    the    club   epi- 
demic broke  out,  Rutland  had 
her  clubs  which,  with  one  ex- 
ception, to  be  spoken  of  here- 
after, she  did  not  call  clubs,  but 
societies.     No  one  thought  of 
referring  to  women's  clubs,  un- 
less it  might  be  in  the  case  of 
Sorosis,  or  the  New  England 
Women's   Club.       Friends 
in   Council   and  the   Fort- 
nightly  led    the    way,    but 
were   followed   by   the    St. 
Theresa  Society,  the  Unity, 
the   Progressives,  the   Isa- 
bella, the  Philharmonic  and  circle  after 
circle  of  Chautauquans.     The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  have 
a  large  chapter,  and  a  convenient  room 
in   Memorial    Hall   is    set   apart    for 
their  use.     These  clubs,   if  we  must 
call  them  so,  have  added  very  greatly 
to  the  culture  and  higher  life  of  the 
town.     The  only  possible  fault  to  be 
found  with  them  is  that  they  do  lessen 
in  a  very  appreciable  degree  the  occa- 
sions  on  which,  in  the  older  life  of 
the   town,  men   and   women   met   in 
friendly  and  companionable  social  in- 
tercourse.     Being  a   so-called    "club 
woman"  myself,  I  can  venture  to  say 
this.     There  is  less  time  for  hospital- 
ity  since   we  women   have   given   so 
much  strength,  thought  and  nervous 
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force  to  club  work  and  study  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  * 

But  Rutland  had  for  many  years 
one  club  to  which  this  slight  criti- 
cism does  not  apply.  In  1873  — 
twenty-five  years  ago — a  Shakes- 
peare Club  was  organized  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lowe  Temple,  and  it  lived  and 
flourished  continuously,  without  a 
change  of  leadership,  until  two  years 
ago.  Never  was  there  such  a  har- 
monious autocracy,  never  was  a  club 
conducted  with  less  regard  for  red 
tape,  and  never  was  there  more  loyal 
cordiality.  It  was  really  what  it  pro- 
fessed to  be,  a  club  for  the  study  of 
the  great  master,  and  of  him  alone; 
and  of  his  spirit  and  genius,  rather 
than  his  grammar.  If  it  were  still 
alive,  how  it  would  exult  in  John 
Fiske's  "Forty  Years  of  the  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  Folly"  in  the  recent  At- 
lantic! 

Its  membership  numbered  seventy- 
five.  There  were  no  dues.  There  was 
no  vice-president,  no  board  of  direct- 
ors, no  formula  of  admission.  "How 
can  one  get  into  the  Shakespeare 
Club?"  was  often  asked;  and  the  an- 
swer was  invariably — "Wait  till  the 
president  asks  you." 

The  president  made  out  the  casts 
and  the  rest  of  us  obeyed,  reading 
Hamlet  or  Imogene,  if  we  were  bid- 
den, at  one  meeting,  and  at  the  next 
taking  the  role  of  clown  or  messen- 
ger. The  reading  was  slightly  dra- 
matic, i.  e.,  instead  of  sitting  round  a 


table  there  were  entrances  and  exits, 
and  on  some  occasions  a  little  cos- 
tuming; as  to  the  latter  one  could 
do  precisely  as  one  chose.  After  the 
reading  there  was  a  social  hour,  with 
slight  refreshments.  For  nearly  a' 
quarter  of  a  century  the  Shakespeare 
Club  was,  perhaps,  the  most  delight- 
ful feature  of  the  literary  and  social 
life  of  Rutland. 

But  as  the  years  went  on,  inevitable 
changes  came.  There  were  mar- 
riages, and  removals  and  deaths.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  create  a  new- 
club  out  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
one;  and  at  length  on  one  April  even- 
ing we  were  called  together  to  attend 
its  obsequies.    Peace  to  its  ashes! 

The  time  came  at  last  when  the 
large  town  of  entire  Rutland  found 
the  machinery  by  which  its  affairs 
were  conducted,  growing  unwieldy. 
Both  East  and  West  Rutland  had  each 
their  separate  interests.  Still  another 
quarter  of  the  town,  Sutherland  Falls, 
with  its  immense  marble  business, 
had  aspirations  of  its  own.  An  ami- 
cable separation  was  brought  about, 
and  in  1887  the  twin  brothers  who 
had  held  the  homestead  in  common, 
divided  their  goods  and  chattels  and 
each  set  up  housekeeping  for  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  a  new  town, 
to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Proc- 
tor, was  formed  from  Sutherland's 
Falls  and  a  slice  from  the  adjoining 
town  of  Pittsford.  In  1893  Rutland 
became  a  city. 
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THREE     MAIDENS. 

By  Emma  C.  Dowd. 

HREE  maidens  loved  him:  saintly  Rose, 

Christine  the  wise,  and  gay  Adele. 
Which  maid  he  loved  —  ah  me,  who  knows ! 
Death  guards  his  captives'  secrets  well. 


"How  can  I  live,  now  he  is  dead!" 

Cried  saintly  Rose,  with  streaming-  eyes; 

"My  happiness  and  hope  are  fled — 
They  passed  with  him  to  Paradise! 

"So  beautiful  his  life!    So  grand! 

The  poor  will  miss  him!     None  is  left 
To  work  the  miracles  he  planned. — 

How  could  God  leave  them  so  bereft!" 

Christine  the  wise  bedecked  his  grave 

With  choicest  flowers  that  gold  could  buy; 

To  sun  and  rain  and  frost  she  gave 

Her  tear-wet  blooms,  with  prayer  and  sigh. 

Adele,  as  beautiful  as  gay, — 

Tears  in  her  heart  she  could  not  shed: — 
"How  fares  his  work  with  him  away? 

God  pity  those  poor  souls!"  she  said. 

She  wore  no  jeweled  gowns  of  lace 
Since  he  was  laid  beneath  the  sod; 

With  bleeding  heart  and  smiling  face 
She  walked  the  ways  he  would  have  trod. 

Rough  lips  spoke  tenderly  her  name; 

In  her  pure  presence  foul  words  died; 
Vice  and  dishonor  saw  their  shame, 

And  blushed  for  what  had  been  their  pride. 

Childhood  grew  happy  and  more  fair; 

Souls  climbed  beyond  base  passion's  clutch ; 
Pain  bloomed  to  peace;  and  black  despair 

Burst  into  hope  at  her  dear  touch. 

She  laid  no  orchids  on  his  grave; 

But,  lifting  steadfast  eyes  above, 
To  his  unfinished  work  she  gave 

A  woman's  all  —  her  life,  her  love. 

Three  maidens  loved  him:     saintly  Rose, 
Adele  the  gay,  Christine  the  wise. 

Which  loved  him  best  —  haply  he  knows, 
As  he  looks  down  from  Paradise. 
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By  Lois  W.  Clarke. 


N  February  14,  1776, 
the  British  grena- 
diers and  light  infan- 
try had  come  over 
onto  Dorchester 
Neck  from  the  Cas- 
tle and  the  town, 
and  had  roamed  over  the  fields  and 
scattered  scanty  orchards  of  the  penin- 
sula, had  burned  the  barns  and 
sharply  engaged  the  American  ad- 
vanced posts  stationed  at  the  isthmus, 
where  Boston  street  and  Dorchester 
Avenue  now  cross,  had  driven  in  the 
American  patrols,  and  forced  the  body 
of  the  pickets  to  fall  back  towards 
Meeting-house  Hill.  They  had  not 
stayed  there,  because  the  place  was 
unapproachable  except  at  high  tide  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  flats  and 
had  only  one  point  of  value  for  Gen- 
eral Howe, —  Nook's  Hill,  the  worst 
of  all  to  get  to  from  the  Boston  side. 
On  the  other  hand,  Nook's  Hill  was  so 
under  his  guns  that  he  did  not  fear  its 
occupancy  by  coup  de  main  or  flying 
sap.  The  occupancy  of  Twin  Hills, 
with  a  precipice  in  the  rear  and  ex- 
posed to  the  guns  of  the  Castle,  re- 
quiring to  be  supplied  over  a  road 
which  seemed  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  Boston  neck  batteries  and  which 
led  on  the  town  side  of  Twin  Hills, 
was  too  irregular  to  be  contemplated 
by  any  European  engineer. 

At  a  council  of  Washington's  offi- 
cers held  on  the  16th,  it  was  resolved 
that,  although  an  assault  was  not  prac- 
ticable at  present,  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  obtain  possession 
of  Dorchester  Heights  as  soon  as  the 
supplies  should  warrant,  and  that  the 
work  should  be  done  by  the  troops  of 
the  right  division,  General  Ward's.  In 
case  the  British  detached  to  disturb 
the  lodgment,  an  assault  from  the 
Cambridge  side  was  to  be  made  by 


details  from  the  centre  and  left  under 
Generals  Putnam,  Sullivan  and 
Greene,  who  would  cross  the  river  in 
boats  and  ascend  Beacon  Hill  and  the 
Common  and  attack  the  Neck  guards 
in  the  rear,  thus  obtaining  command 
of  the  town  and  opening  the  isthmus 
to  an  advance  from  Roxbury. 

The  re-organization  of  the  army 
was  nearly  completed.  Knox  had  ar- 
rived with  his  artillery  from  Ticon- 
deroga.  There  was  ammunition 
enough,  for  several  days'  engagement. 
A  request  for  assistance  from  the 
Massachusetts  militia  had  been  sent 
to  the  "Committee  of  Safety,"  and  the 
resolution  had  been  reached  that  the 
night  of  March  4  would  be  a  good 
time  for  the  expedition,  that  the  spirit 
provoked  by  the  Boston  Massacre  and 
Bunker  Hill  might  animate  the  patriot 
troops  in  repelling  the  assault  which 
the  British  would  be  sure  to  deliver 
as  soon  as  they  should  see  the  dom- 
inating position  of  their  besiegers. 

"•I  cannot  see,"  said  Heath,  "why 
they  have  left  it  alone  so  long.  It 
commands  the  town  even  more  than 
Charlestown  did." 

"There  are  no  materials  there  for 
barracks,  and  not  trees  enough  for 
fuel  or  even  for  facing  the  slopes  of 
their  forts,  and  no  wharves  to  land 
supplies  upon,"  said  Thomas.  "We 
must  carry  everything  there  by  the 
road  over  the  marshes." 

"General  Ward,"  said  Washington, 
"we  shall  rely  on  your  troops  for 
everything,  for  all  the  material  for 
fortification,  for  construction,  and  for 
the  battle,  if  one  comes." 

"You  can  do  so." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  chief, 
"further  measures  will  be  concerted 
with  the  generals  in  charge  on  the 
right,  for  their  work,  and  with  Gen- 
eral  Putnam  and   his   brigadiers   for 
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their  attack.     I  will  come  over  to  dine 
with  General  Thomas  to-morrow." 

The  next  day,  orders  were  given  to 
concentrate  the  hay  barges,  gondolas, 
scows  and  other  boats  within  the 
lines  at  Watertown  and  Cambridge; 
and  about  one  o'clock  Washington 
rode  up  Meeting-house  Hill  in  Rox- 
bury.  It  was  a  stately  procession. 
Washington  was  in  blue  and  buff,  on 
a  great  flea-bitten  gray  horse.  Young 
Lee  was  with  him,  on  a  fussy  cock- 
tailed  bay,  with  a  red  saddle-cloth  and 
an  impressively  new  uniform  like  the 
chief's  in  color.  Both  were  without 
epaulets.  Their  double-breasted 
coats  were  open  at  the  top  with  la- 
pels turned  back  and  large  turned- 
down  collars,  and  with  three  great 
buttons  on  the  outside  of  each  wrist. 
They  wore  knee  boots  with  black 
turned-down  tops,  and  buff  leather 
small  clothes  with  gilt  buttons  at  the 
knee.  Washington  wore  a  silver-hilted 
hanger  with  a  short  and  broad  blade, 
which  hung  nearly  straight,  and  Lee 
wore  a  silver  mounted  rapier  some- 
what longer  and  hung  by  two  slings 
on  a  slant.  All  the  officers'  belts  were 
under  their  waistcoats.  Knox  had  al- 
ready adopted  the  white  blanket  over- 
coat in  which  he  appears  in  the  picture 
of  Revolutionary  winter  scenes, 
strongly  contrasting  with  the  red- 
faced  uniform  which  it  covered.  A 
stout  black  horse,  whose  neck  and 
crest  betrayed  that  he  had  worn  a  col- 
lar not  long  before,  carried  the  burly 
form  of  Heath,  not  yet  at  his  fullest 
weight,  but  still  a  load  for  any  but  the 
stoutest  animal. 

A  sergeant  and  eight  men  of  the 
Light  Horse,  in  leather  helmets  with 
bearskin  crests,  blue  and  yellow  jack- 
ets, white  leather  breeches  and  knee 
boots  cut  square  at  the  top,  formed 
the  escort.  Their  sabres  were  the 
rough  work  of  a  scythe-forger,  and 
were  fitted  with  saucer-shaped  guards, 
with  a  single  branch  on  the  front  side 
to  go  over  the  hand  and  hook  into  an 
acorn-shaped  pommel.  These  parts 
were    of   iron,    tinned.       The    heavy 


scabbards  were  of  wood  covered  with 
leather.  Two  negroes  in  scarlet  and 
white  liveries  rode  in  rear  of  all.  The 
holster  caps  and  valises  of  all  the 
party  were  covered  with  bearskin,  and 
most  of  the  officers  —  Knox  was  an 
exception  —  had  rolled  in  front  of 
them  blue  cloaks  or  capes  lined  with 
red  or  buff. 

Thomas's  headquarters  were  on  the 
hill.  In  front  were  a  few  orderlies 
and  some  half  dozen  horses  and  a 
rather  shabby  sulky  with  a  jaded  sor- 
rel horse  tackled  to  it.  Washington 
dismounted,  his  servant  took  his 
horse,  and  the  party  were  met  at  the 
door  by  General  Thomas,  who  ush- 
ered them  into  his  front  parlors,  where 
a  group  was  assembled. 

"General  Ward,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
you  again.  Colonel  Gridley,  I 
thought  I  recognized  your  sulky. 
Colonel  Putnam,  we  shall  need  your 
assistance  very  soon,  I  hope.  Colonel 
Greaton,  I  thought  that  you  had  prob- 
ably sported  over  the  marshes  on  Dor- 
chester side  pretty  often,  and  so 
begged  your  assistance,  with  that  of 
General  Heath,  who  is  also  familiar 
with  the  locality."  Thus  affably 
spoke  the  great  Virginian. 

"This,"  said  General  Thomas, 
bringing  forward  a  gentleman  from 
the  group,  who  wore  a  blue  coat,  a 
gray  skin  waistcoat,  and  the  usual 
leather  breeches  and  boots,  "is  Mr. 
Clarke,  my  landlord  here,  and  one  of 
the  assistants  of  the  Provincial  Com- 
missary-General, Mr.  Devens.  He 
checks  the  supplies  sent  to  our  troops 
from  the  towns,  and  so  keeps  the 
property  accounts  between  the  inhab- 
itants and  the  towns,  the  towns  and 
the  colony,  and  the  colony  and  the 
continent  straight;  and  his  reports 
properly  divide  them  into  quartermas- 
ter's and  commissary  stores,  in  which 
the  colony  makes  no  distinction,  on 
account  of  its  ancient  system  derived, 
as  you  remember,  from  its  Indian 
trade.  In  this  way  he  has  got  to 
know  intimately  all  the  principal  peo- 
ple of  the  towns  and  the  resources  of 
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each  place.  Hence  we  can  on  emer- 
gency go  right  to  the  towns  for  our 
needs.  With  your  permission  I  will 
ask  him  to  remain.  He  is  a  Roxbury 
man.  General  Heath  and  Colonel 
Greaton  know  him  well,  and  will  an- 
swer for  his  intelligence  and  discre- 
tion. We  have  not  been  idle  here,  but 
for  over  a  month  General  Ward  has 
had  a  detachment  in  the  Jamaica 
Plain  woods  and  at  Milton,  making 
fascines  and  gabions.  Colonel  Put- 
nam and  Mr.  Clarke  were  up  there 
yesterday  taking  stock,  and  will  tell 
you  of  our  supply." 

"There  are  fascines  enough  wholly 
to  face  two  hundred  rods  of  parapet  or 
more,"  said  Putnam,  "and  gabions  for 
a  hundred  rods  more,  T  should  judge, 
used  with  economy — eh!  Mr.  Clarke?" 

"Well,  sir,  you  can  judge,  you  and 
Colonel  Gridley,  Colonel  Knox  and 
the  Generals,  how  much  they  will 
face.  I  can  only  say  that  of  the  ten 
and  twelve-inch  fagots  there  are  near 
one  hundred  cords.  As  they  are 
twelve  feet  or  so  long,  they  run  about 
thirty  to  a  cord  and  a  half,  twenty  to 
a  cord;  say  there  are  over  nineteen 
hundred  of  them.  And  of  these  bot- 
tomless baskets,  which  our  basket-, 
makers  and  the  Stockbridge  and  Pe- 
nobscot Indians  have  been  putting  up, 
I  didn't  count  them,  but  judged  there 
were  nine  or  ten  hundred  of  them. 
Besides  that,  Colonel  Putnam  thought 
that  a  lot  of  hemlock  box  shooks,  got 
out  for  the  West  India  trade,  which 
we  heard  of,  would  be  serviceable,  and 
we've  got  some  five  hundred  sugar- 
box  shooks  with  hooks  and  pins  to 
put  them  together,  on  their  way!" 

"Yes,"  said  Putnam,  "sucriers  in- 
stead of  chandeliers,  —  sugar  boxes  for 
candle  boxes,  —  why  not?" 

"Ah,  Putnam,"  said  Washington, 
"you  are  as  good  at  expedients  now 
as  your  cousin  who  captured  the 
armed  schooner  for  Amherst  with  a 
beetle  and  wedge." 

Here  Knox  spoke:  "You  have 
provided  admirably  for  the  parapet 
which  shall  save  us  from  harm.  But 
my  work  is  to  do  harm.     What  can 


you  give  me  for  gun-platforms?" 

"There  we  are  badly  off.  Our  saw- 
mills are  all  out  of  order,  many  of  the 
saws  made  into  sabres;  we  find  but  few 
pit-sawyers,  and  no  stock  of  heavy 
plank.  You  have  some  plank,  have 
you  not?" 

"Only  in  the  present  floors  and 
mortar  beds,"  said  Knox.  "The  scow 
builders  have  exhausted  us." 

"Why  don't  you  use  puncheons?" 
said  the  chief. 

"Puncheons!"  broke  out  five  voices 
in  surprise. 

"Oh,  not  rum  puncheons,  not 
tobacco  puncheons,  but  heavy  logs 
split  into  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
thick  carefully  by  wedges.  We  use 
them  a  great  deal  in  Virginia;  a  few 
strokes  of  the  axe  or  adze  make  them 
fairly  smooth.  I  can  send  you  over  a 
few  riflemen  who  can  teach  you  how 
to  split  them." 

Clarke  and  Putnam  conferred. 
"You  won't  need,  General,"  said  Put- 
nam. "Mr.  Clark  tells  me  our  coop- 
ers make  their  stave  shooks  that  way, 
and  rive  the  logs  straight  and  even, 
and  then  dub  the  staves  smooth  with 
adzes.  General  Ward  can  detail  the 
coopers.  There  are  some  in  Brewer's 
regiment,  I  know." 

"Yes,  and  some  in  my  son's,"  said 
Ward. 

"Some  in  Greaton's,"  said  Heath. 

"Speaking  of  coopers,"  spoke 
Gridley,  "I  saw  a  sap  roller  rolled 
down  on  a  French  assault  with  good 
effect  at  Louisburg.  Why  not  carrv 
over  a  lot  of  empty  pork-barrels,  fill 
them  with  earth,  head  them  up,  and 
have  them  ready;  and  if  the  British  at- 
tempt an  escalade,  we  can  save  our 
powder  bv  rolling  them  down  hill  on 
them.  They  will  be  more  formidable 
than  a  Scotch  haggis;  and  you  know 
the  proverb:  'Even  a  haggis  can 
charge  down  hill/  " 

"Gridlev,"  said  Heath  with  a  sar- 
donic smile,  "when  my  friend,  Mr. 
William  Davis,  suggested  that  to  me, 
I  told  what  I  now  tell  you.  The  danc- 
ing and  the  frolicking  of  the  British 
this  winter  has  been  a  special  training 
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to  meet  your  expedient,  ■ —  and  how 
'twill  make  them  caper!" 

"Colonel  Putnam,"  said  Washing- 
ton, "you  may  make  the  minute  of  the 
orders  necessary.  Please  let  my  aid 
have  it  later." 

The  door  opened.  "Dinner  is 
ready,"  said  the  orderly.  There  was 
bean  soup,  and  a  stew  with  vegetables, 
some  salt  fish  and  scraps  with  beets,  a 
roast  with  potatoes,  the  rye  and  Indian 
bread  of  the  country,  an  Indian  pud- 
ding with  hot  molasses  sauce,  and  the 
last  of  the  russet  apples  of  the  winter, 
which  Washington  praised.  When 
told  these  were  the  true  Roxbury  rus- 
sets, he  said,  smiling  and  bowing  to 
the  company: 

"I  fully  appreciate  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, at  least,  why  your  council  of 
safety  and  you,  General  Ward,  at- 
tached such  great  importance  to  your 
Roxbury  lines." 

"Yes," —  it  was  Ward  who  spoke, 
—  "and  most  of  the  russet  orchards 
left  are  behind  at  the  plains.  For  all 
the  town  in  front  of  us  and  for  a  mile 
back  of  here,  our  apple-trees  have 
been  put  into  abattis  or  burned. 
About  the  only  fruit  tree  saved  along 
our  lines  is  Mr.  Bartlett's  "Good 
Christian"  pear  tree.  I  wish  you 
could  taste  the  fruit  of  that.  Mr. 
Bartlett  is  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  province  during  the  fortnight  of 
his  pear  harvest.  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
grafts  that  our  farmer-boys  have  saved 
the  tree." 

"An  excellent  dinner,  General 
Thomas.  Your  cider  is  delicious. 
We  have  no  such  fermented  drink  in 
Virginia.  I  regret  it,  —  but  'tis  the 
more  reason  why  the  continent  should 
hold  together." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Heath,  "to  barter 
for  peach  and  honey." 

"And  tobacco,"  said  Knox. 

"And  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the 
brave  and  noble  brethren  in  arms 
who  have  come  up  to  aid  us,"  spoke 
Thomas. 

They  mounted  and  rode  east.  As 
they    passed    old     "Shirley    Place," 


Washington  sent  an  orderly  to  invite 
Colonel  Whitcomb  to  accompany  the 
party,  saying:  "When  I  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Shirley,  nineteen  years 
ago,  he  was  well  lodged  with  his  villa 
here  and  his  great  brick  mansion  in 
town.  It  would  surprise  my  old  gen- 
eral to  see  things  now.  He  loved 
America,  however,  and  hoped  we 
should  be  a  great,  a  united  and  a  free 
people.  His  hope  for  an  association 
of  the  colonies  will  be  realized,  not  as 
a  vice-royalty,  but  as  a  nation,  — 
which  we  are  making,  gentlemen." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  old  Dor- 
chester graveyard  the  chief  looked 
about.  "Here  must  be  your  store- 
house. In  these  fields  and  on  the  hill 
and  in  the  road  to  Milton  Lower 
Mills,  you  must  pack  your  transporta- 
tion, to  leave  this  road  by  which  we 
came  as  free  as  possible  for  the  troops. 
Colonel  Gridley,  we  have  some 
screwed  hay  at  Chelsea, — will  that 
withstand  a  six-pound  shot?" 

"It  will  help  us  out, — pray  have  it 
sent  over.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  enemy 
has  most  of  the  hay  presses,  except 
those  in  Salem.  Pray,  General 
Thomas,  will  you  ask  Mr.  Clarke  if 
he  knows  any  way  to  get  pressed  hay 
from  Suffolk  County  or  the  Old  Col- 
ony? I  notice  most  of  your  hay  has 
been  brought  in  loose." 

The  commissary  being  called  up 
said:  "There  are  no  hay  presses  in 
our  outlying  towns ;  but  we  can  press 
bales  two  feet  square  and  six  feet  long 
in  our  cider  presses,  and  band  them 
with  barrel  hoops,  if  that  will  do. 
There  are  two  or  three  cider  presses 
in  every  town." 

"Perfectly  conceived,  Mr.  Clarke; 
let  some  hay  or  straw  be  collected  and 
cider  pressed." 

They  trotted  down  the  road  towards 
Boston,  Washington,  Greaton  and 
Heath  often  going  out  into  the  fields 
on  either  side  to  test  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  and  Knox,  Putnam  and  Grid- 
ley  taking  careful  note  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  itself.  At  last  they 
came  to  an  outpost  where  the  old  toll- 
gate  used  to  be  in  Washington  Vil- 
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lage.  A  small  infantry  battalion 
stood  there  and  patrols  could  be  ob- 
served here  and  there  along  the  crests 
of  the  hills  which  fringed  the  basin 
before  them.  About  a  mile  to  the 
right  was  a  tall  hill,  towards  which 
they  rode,  passing  about  half-way  a 
high  ridge  on  the  right,  quite  steep 
at  each  end.  Washington  pointed  it 
out.  Greaton  said,  "Twin  Hills." 
Washington  turned  to  Thomas: 
"There  is  one  place  to  occupy,"  lie 
said. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  farther 
hill  they  dismounted  and  sat  down. 
To  the  northwest  nearly  two  miles 
away  was  Fort  Hill;  to  the  north  was 
Noddle's  Island  and  Chelsea.  The 
Castle,  Governor's  Island,  Thomp- 
son's, Spectacle,  were  all  in  plain  view. 
The  highest  parts  of  Sagamore  Hill  in 
Hull  and  of  Peddock's  Island  could 
be  seen  far  away  to  the  southeast  over 
Thompson's  Island.  The  harbor  was 
filled  with  men-of-war  and  transports. 
Boats  were  rowing  about.  It  was 
nearly  low  water,  and  the  blue  flats, 
covered  with  green-brown  eel  grass, 
were  just  awash.  The  places  to  be 
fortified  were  quickly  selected. 

"We  must  make  our  Twin  Hill 
work  strong,  and  have  a  breastwork 
here  to  defend  against  the  Castle. 
Here  will  be  a  good  place  for  the  pork 
barrel  defense,  Colonel  Gridley.  By 
and  by,  we  will  fortify  that  hill  on  the 
western  point,  over  against  the  lines 
on  the  Neck.  What  do  you  call  that, 
General  Heath?" 

"Nook's  Hill  usually,  —  but  some 
call  it  Foster's." 

"This  is  a  fine  place  for  a  battery. 
It  cannot  be  approached  save  when 
the  tide  is  three-quarters  high  because 
of  the  flats,  —  nor  I  should  judge  can 
any  part  of  the  promontory." 

"Flats  all  round,"  said  Heath  and 
Greaton,  "widest  at  Nook's, —  nar- 
rowest on  Castle  side  and  old  Harbor 
Bay;  and  you  see,  General  Thomas, 
if  we  get  here,  we  must  stay.  The 
soil  is  a  good  gravel,  excellent  for 
earthworks." 

They  rode  to  Twin  Hills  and  looked 


out  from  there,  and  then  rode  back 
along  the  road  to  Dorchester. 

"What  will  you  do  for  transporta- 
tion, General  Ward?  You  will  need  a 
good  deal,  and  we  have  very  little." 

"Get  the  farmers  in  with  their  ox- 
carts; they  can  afford  to  give  a  few 
days  to  the  country." 

"Yes,  I  will  ask  the  Committee  of 
Safety  to  require  them  to  bring  their 
teams.  On  the  whole,  you  had  better 
send  part  of  your  loads  to  Brookline, 
and  only  half  to  Dorchester;  'twill 
serve  to  deceive  the  Tories  and  the 
spies.  The  teams  from  Essex  County 
shall  move  the  screwed  hay  round 
from  Chelsea,  and  cart  it  right  along. 
Can  you  contrive  to  muffle  the 
wheels?  These  ox-carts  make  too 
much  noise." 

"If  we  washer  the  wheels  well  with 
leather,  and  twist  hay  bands  in  and 
out  of  the  spokes,  I  think  'twill  make 
them  less  noisy.  And  if  Colonel 
Knox  will  keep  up  a  lively  cannon- 
ade from  Lamb's  Dam  and  some  other 
works,  so  as  to  force  a  reply,  that 
noise  will  drown  all  others." 

"Yes,"  said  Knox,  "we  can  do  it 
every  night  for  a  few  days  before  we 
move,  and  they  won't  be  so  alert  after 
a  little  experience." 

"We  must  plank  these  bad  places 
in  the  road,  General  Ward,"  said 
Washington,  pointing  to  some  ruts 
and  winter  gullies. 

"That  will  be  another  use  for  the 
puncheons,  General.  Thank  you  for 
teaching  us  to  rive  planks  for  rough 
uses." 

They  had  got  back  to  Roxbury 
meeting-house.  Washington  asked 
Thomas  for  his  last  advice. 

"  Tis  only  that  of  my  own  profes- 
sion, General.  Let  the  hospitals  be 
cleared,  the  patients  either  sent  to 
their  regiments  or  furloughed  for  a 
month,  and  let  us  have  a  roll  of  band- 
age for  every  man  we  put  into  the  bat- 
tle, and  all  the  surgeons  we  can  get 
in  to  stay  with  us  a  week,  and  we  shall 
have  all  we  need  to  ensure  success, 
and  to  take  care  of  us  in  disaster." 

"We    shall    need    the    blessing    of 
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God,  General  Thomas."  Washington 
raised  his  hat.  "That  we  will  prav 
for." 

"We  will  work  for  it  too  in  order  to 
deserve  it.  We  are  Puritan  stock,  and 
'Trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  your  pow- 
der dry!'  is  our  rule."  Washington 
and  Ward  rode  on. 

"Thomas,"  said  Heath,  "General 
Howe  must  send  out  Percy  against 
you.  His  Lexington  experience  will 
be  in  your  favor.  If  Elbow  Room 
[Burgoyne]  were  here  it  would  be  his 
privilege;  but  now  'twill  be  the  Earl's. 
Maybe  some  of  our  men  will  change 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  duchy 
of  Northumberland." 

Thomas  pointed  to  the  "Parting 
Stone."  "Do  vou  see  that  stone  with 
'P.  Dudley'  on 'it,  General  Heath?" 

"Why,  yes,  Eve  known  it  all  my 
life." 

"Well,  when  Percy  came  out  with 
the  Welsh  fusileers,  without  their 
goat,  and  with  the  fifth  and  forty-sev- 
enth, to  go  to  Lexington  town,  one 
of  the  Roxbury  boys,  just  let  out  of 
Master  Williams's  school,  sat  on  that 
stone  and  told  him,  'You  march  out 
to  the  "White  Cockade"  you'll  dance 
home  with  "Chevy  Chase!"  '  " 

"Thank  you  for  calling  it  to  mind 
now.  We'll  send  him  home  with 
'Chevy  Chase.'  " 

"You  don't  take  the  prospect  very 
seriously,"  said  Heath. 

"Not  enough  to  make  me  feel  de- 
spondent. I  find  I  can  do  better  if  I 
am  cheerful." 

"So  do  I,"  said  stout  Harry  Knox, 
"and  I  never  let  anything  worry  me 
now  but  gun  platforms." 

"Please  God,  Colonel  Knox," 
spoke  the  commissary,  "if  puncheons 
shall  serve  your  purpose  (his  Excel- 
lency has  taught  me  that  new  thing 
to-day,  —  we  live  and  learn),  you  shall 
have  as  many  puncheons  as  would  sat- 
isfy the  greatest  sugar  planter  in 
Havana  for  his  largest  crop." 

"Make  'em  thicker  than  the  sugar 
planter  wants  them,  Mr.  Clarke, 
please." 

"Yes,  sir,  they  shall  suit  the  kind  of 


goods  you  are  going  to  pack.     I  un- 
derstand they  are  not  West  Indian." 

Gridley,  whose  sulky  had  been 
brought  over  to  Dorchester  for  him 
to  drive  back,  for  horseback  exercise 
pained  him,  here  said  he  would  be 
beholden  to  Putnam  for  a  bed  that 
night,  and  they  went  off  together. 

All  went  as  planned.  The  teams 
plied  about  the  camps  collecting  pork 
and  beef  barrels.  The  farmers 
worked  their  cider  presses  in  making 
baled  hay,  and  growled  at  the  new 
fancy  of  the  army  officers.  The  hay 
was  moved  from  Chelsea  to  Cam- 
bridge and  Brookline;  fascines  and 
gabions  were  brought  from  Milton 
and  Jamaica  Plain  to  Dorchester 
and  Brookline;  rived  planks  and  box 
shooks  came  from  Middlesex  and 
Worcester  to  Cambridge,  and  were 
carted  on.  By  Saturday,  March  2, 
all  was  ready  for  Monday  night;  and 
on  Monday  evening  two  regiments 
came  over  from  Cambridge  under 
Prescott,  and  with  the  militia  relieved 
the  Roxbury  lines.  Thomas,  with 
Spencer  in  support,  just  before  sun- 
down set  out  for  Dorchester  Neck. 
In  all  the  fields,  south  of  the  Dor- 
chester graveyard,  for  a  mile  round, 
were  two-wheeled  carts  and  four- 
wheeled  wagons  laden  with  material 
and  mostly  harnessed  with  oxen. 
They  had  been  carefully  arranged  in 
trains,  each  town  by  itself,  and  the  se- 
lectmen or  town  constables  or  village 
squires  were  there  to  superintend  and 
guide  the  work  of  their  townsmen. 
There  were  loads  on  loads  of  punch- 
eons and  hewn  logs  to  bridge  the  j 
ditches  and  plank  the  bad  places  in  the  j 
meadows  and  the  roadway;  and  ofn-  i 
cers  or  sergeants  who  had  inspected  | 
everything  in  advance  told  off  each  of 
these  teams  to  its  proper  place. 
There  were  piles  of  pressed  hay,  there 
were  over  a  hundred  loads  of  gabions 
piled  three  high  and  filled  with  fas- 
cines set  on  end,  giving  four  or  five 
and  sometimes  six  fascines  to  every 
three  gabions,  and  there  were  other 
fascines  and  gabions  on  the  ground. 
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There  were  scores  of  loads  of  box 
shooks  and  pork  barrels,  and  the 
coopers  of  the  colony  and  the  army 
stood  by  them  with  their  tools  in  their 
belts  or  hands  and  with  their  pocket 
aprons  on  ready  for  their  tour  of  night 
work.  Colonel  Knox  was  made 
cheerful  by  other  loads  of  puncheons 
for  the  platforms.  The  ship  carpen- 
ters attended  with  their  augers  and 
mallets,  to  pin  the  platforms  together 
with  tree-nails,  of  which  fhere  were 
great  store  in  kegs,  in  the  carts  with 
the  puncheons. 

The  troops  arrived  at  the  Dorches- 
ter lines  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
turned  toward  Boston.  Whitcomb, 
with  his  own  regiment  and  Ward's, 
had  the  advance,  then  came  some  of 
the  carts  with  puncheons  to  repair  the 
road  and  make  the  by-roads  in  the 
fields,  —  for  there  must  be  going 
and  coming  all  night  and  a  single 
track  will  not  suffice.  Then  came 
carts  with  entrenching  tools.  Then 
Thomas  moved  the  other  three  regi- 
ments of  his  brigade.  When  they  had 
got  well  started,  Thomas  rode  ahead 
through  the  carts  and  through  the 
troops  for  a  long  mile,  and  at  last 
reached  the  head  of  the  column.  Here 
he  found  an  officer  and  working  party 
selected  for  the  purpose,  to  whom  he 
gave  directions  to  halt  at  a  given  place 
and  to  take  the  first  loads  of  hay  that 
came  along  to  form  a  parapet  of  hay 
bales  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  way, 
where  the  works  on  the  Neck  had  a 
command  of  a  small  part  of  the  road 
over  which  the  movement  was  taking 
place.  Then  he  sent  one  regiment  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  de- 
ployed them  at  proper  intervals  and 
with  proper  supports  and  reserves 
along  the  western  shore  and  on 
Nook's  Hill  and  on  the  great  eastern 
hill  which  overlooked  the  Castle. 

Ward  had  remained  at  Dorchester 
to  start  the  train.  He  sent  it  forward 
by  instalments,  first  a  lot  of  hay,  then 
of  baskets  and  fagots,  then  some  plat- 
form stuff,  then  some  box  shooks. 
The  hay  carts  did  not  at  first  go  all  the 


way,  but  unloaded  near  the  isthmus. 
Having  started  the  first  loads,  Ward 
left  directions  as  to  following  up  the 
dispatch,  each  vehicle  confining  itself 
to  its  original  commodity  and  going 
always  back  to  the  depot  near  Meet- 
ing-house Hill  for  its  new  order. 

Gridley  and  Putnam  with  a  party 
of  men  were  already  at  work  staking 
out  the  fort  on  the  Twin  Hills.  The 
carts  came  along;  several  extra  yoke 
of  oxen  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
with  chains  to  hitch  oti  the  tongues 
of  the  wagons  and  double  up  the 
teams  to  ascend  the  steep  slopes;  and 
each  outfit  unloaded  and  turned  off  to 
regain  the  return  road,  which  led  back 
over  the  new  and  partly  planked  route 
over  the  marshes. 

For  two  nights  the  town  had  been 
bombarded  and  battered  by  the  heavy 
siege  batteries  near  Dorchester  and 
East  Cambridge,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  practice  was  continued.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  first  ground  in  Dorchester 
Neck  was  broken.  It  was  two  before 
the  last  cart  had  left  the  peninsula. 
Some  of  them  had  made  four  trips, 
some  three,  all  made  more  than  one. 
A  hundred  carts  and  wagons  were 
desired  to  remain  at  Dorchester,  the 
rest  were  dismissed.  The  special 
duty  men  went  back  to  the  ranks. 

The  material  brought  was  arranged 
into  the  semblance  of  a  parapet,  by 
laying  it  on  or  near  the  trace  of  the 
works.  The  sugar  boxes  were  put  to- 
gether and  filled  with  earth,  to  form  a 
parapet.  The  gabions  were  set  up 
and  filled,  and  a  line  or  two  of  fascines 
anchored  on  top.  The  revetting  ma- 
terial constantly  accumulating  as  un- 
necessary where  it  was  first  laid  was 
carried  off  to  extend  temporarily  the 
,works  further  on  and  there  be  filled 
and  consolidated  into  formidable 
works.  At  first  the  works  were  slight 
affairs  of  small  timber  hardly  musket- 
proof,  and  then  were  connected  and 
consolidated  leisurely  but  easily  into 
substantial  earthworks. 

Thomas's  men  worked  in  two  reliefs, 
and  at  four  in  the  morning  Spencer's 
brigade    came    on    to    "spell"    them. 
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There  were  now  about  four  thousand 
men  on  the  peninsula,  with  half  a  mile 
of  parapet,  such  as  it  was,  some  very 
good,  and  quarter  of  a  mile  of  hay- 
bale  parapet  on  the  west  with  some 
heavy  guns  and  mortars  in  position. 
There  were  hundreds  of  barrels  full  of 
earth  to  roll  down  hill  if  necessary,  to 
fight  behind  if  desirable.  Although 
the  parapet  made  a  great  show  at  a 
mile  off,  and  even  near  at  hand  to  in- 
experienced troops,  Gridley,  Putnam 
and  Knox  pressed  the  work  of  conver- 
sion of  the  semblance  made  by  the 
night  work,  a  mere  loose  wicker-work 
laid  up  in  form,  into  a  substantial 
gravel-packed  gabionnade.  They 
wanted  it  to  be  twelve  feet  thick  at 
base  and  six  feet  high,  with  a  mus- 
ketry banquette  within  and  with  gun 
embrasures  lined  up  with  gabions  and 
veneered  with  rawhide.  Towards  this 
desirable  condition  it  grew  marvel- 
lously from  hour  to  hour. 

Looking  over  from  town  in  the 
early  morning,  General  Howe  and  his 
brigade  and  artillery  commanders  saw 
and  marvelled.  Howe  wrote,  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  the  evacuation  and 
bound  to  state  his  case  strongly,  yet 
with  a  statement  so  strong  that  it  is 
clear  the  menace  of  an  overwhelming 
and  preponderating  force  had  im- 
pressed him :  "They  have  done  more 
in  a  night  than  my  army  could  have 
done  in  a  month.  It  must  have  been 
the  employment  of  12,000  men." 

Only  1,200  New  Englanders  at  a 
time  had  plied  the  pick  and  spade. 
Howe's  army  was  8,000  men.  He 
could  get  out  of  them  a  movable  col- 
umn of  2,400  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  of  this  perhaps  half  could  have 
been  worked  daily  for  a  month  in 
three  reliefs  of  400  at  a  time.  The 
two  estimates  agree  exactly  (30x400= 
12,000).  An  army  of  English  and 
Irish  peasantry  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  spade  and  pick  of  the  ditcher. 
Thus  even  if  the  farmers  of  New  Eng- 
land had  double  efficiency,  it  is  clear 
the  mechanical  imitation  of  strong 
parapets  had  impressed  him. 

General   Howe  as   a  soldier  knew 


that  men  are  rapidly  matured  into 
readiness  for  molestation  unless  re- 
pelled. His  admiral  told  him  the  har- 
bor would  be  untenable  for  the  fleet 
the  day  the  Dorchester  batteries 
opened.  They  commanded  at  short 
range  all  the  inhabited  portions  of  the 
town.  To  a  man  of  courage  such  a 
challenge  admitted  of  no  reply  but 
prompt  acceptance.  The  blood  of 
Prince  Rupert  boiled  in  his  veins 
when  he  thought  of  compulsion  and 
captivity  threatened  him,  the  king's 
remote  cousin,  descendant  of  that 
bold  rider  who  had  cause  to  look  up  to 
but  one  better  general  than  himself  in 
all  the  great  Civil  War.  Here  were 
Rupert  and  Cromwell  again  face  to 
face,  Rupert  in  the  English  general, 
Rupert's  great-grandson,  and  Crom- 
well in  the  sturdy  Puritans  of  the  be- 
sieging army. 

Nobody  doubted  that  the  honor 
and  traditions  of  the  British  army  re- 
quired an  assault  on  the  Heights. 
The  Council  deliberated  on  the  plan 
of  battle,  on  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed, on  the  commander.  They  did 
not  consider  either  capitulation,  con- 
vention or  evasion.  At  Charlestown 
they  had  attacked  in  front,  when  the 
advice  of  all  the  generals  had  been  to 
land  at  Charlestown  Neck  and  take 
the  works  in  reverse,  penning  the  reb- 
els in.  Here  the  problem  differed. 
The  works  had  their  rear  to  the  Castle. 
Reinforcements  must  come  to  them 
by  the  front.  The  Neck  forts  could 
sweep  the  road  of  approach  for  a  short 
distance.  Fort  Hill  could  bombard 
the  basin  which  the  Neck  could  not 
reach.  To  press  the  rebels  from  the 
Castle  side  would  take  their  works  in 
reverse,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
open  the  line  of  retreat.  To  attack 
from  the  Boston  side  would  combine 
with  the  stopping  of  retreat  (which 
would  give  the  rebels  the  courage  of 
despair)  the  difficulty  of  assault  in 
front,  which  would  appall  the  British 
by  the  memory  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  it 
would  expose  a  flank  to  the  hostile 
column  of  re-inforcement.  It  was 
resolved  to  attack  from  the  Castle. 
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Earl  Percy  was  senior  officer  of  the 
line.  His  covering  party  had  brought 
off  the  Concord  expedition  with  some- 
thing of  credit.  He  had  shown  sense 
in  returning  by  way  of  Charlestown 
instead  of  through  Brookline.  It  was 
due  to  him  that  any  one  escaped  from 
that  expedition.  He  had  the  confi- 
dence of  his  own  brigade  and  of  the 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  whom  he 
had  saved.  Pigot,  the  only  other  offi- 
cer experienced  in  this  way  and  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  bred  by  success, 
commanded  at  Charlestown  with  his 
brigade,  and  could  not  be  spared 
thence.  Percy  could  have  his  own 
brigade,  Pigot's  spare  regiment,  — 
for  Charlestown  could  get  along  with 
three,  —  and  a  good  part  of  the  corps 
d' elite  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry, 
together  with  some  marines.  At  this 
time  the  British  regiments  had  ten 
companies  each,  one  of  which  was 
called  grenadiers,  and  one,  light  in- 
fantry. In  peace  these  companies 
were  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  line. 
'In  war  they  were  detached  and  all  the 
grenadiers  assembled  in  a  temporary 
battalion  and  all  the  light  infantry  in 
another,  each  under  orders  of  a  field 
officer  detailed  ■  by  the  commanding 
general.  These  companies  were  kept 
strong  by  transfers,  from  the  line,  and 
were  not  subject  to  administrative  de- 
tail. They  formed  a  special  force  riot 
brigaded,  and  devoted  simply  to  war. 
Napoleon  formed  a  similar  body  in 
Oudinot's  division.  This  corps  d' elite 
was  drawn  upon  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers  very  often,  and  was  al- 
ways kept  as  foot-loose  as  the  state  of 
an  army  permitted.  They  were  the 
"forlorn  hope"  of  every  great  effort. 
Howe  had  about  six  hundred  men  for 
battle  of  each  title,  arranged  to  two 
battalions.  He  had  about  six  hun- 
dred marines,  the  flower  of  the  naval 
forces.  Percy's  own  augmented  bri- 
gade of  five  battalions  counted  in  its 
forty  companies  about  twelve  hundred 
men  for  battle,  and  of  famous  regi- 
ments, King's  Own  Royal  Fusi- 
leers. 

On  March  5  Howe  gave  Percy  this 


brigade  and  as  many  more,  grena- 
diers, light-infantry  and  marines,  and 
ordered  them  to  drop  down  to  the 
Castle  in  transports,  to  land  there, 
embark  in  boats  and  cross  the  strait  to 
Dorchester  point  and  Old  Harbor  bay 
and  take  the  works  in  reverse. 

The  embarcation  on  transports  was 
made,  the  landing  at  the  Castle  was 
seen,  the  collection  of  boats  was  ob- 
served. The  movement  was  divined. 
Washington  was  sent  for.  He  rode 
the  lines;  he  addressed  the  troops;  he 
called  up  the  memories  of  the  fifth  of 
March;  he  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  the  position.  Spencer  infused  en- 
thusiasm into  the  Connecticut  troops, 
Ward  and  Thomas  into  those  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Twenty-four  hours  would 
decide  the  fate  of  the  siege.  "Hold 
firm,  see  your  advantages,  above  all 
keep  at  work."  In  the  afternoon 
came  up  an  easterly  storm,  so  fast  and 
furious  that  boats  could  not  live  in 
the  sea,  and  at  half-tide  the  rollers  on 
the  flats  were  so  heavy  that  a  loaded 
boat  would  be  sure  to  be  wrecked  in 
crossing  them.  The  storm  lasted 
nearly  two  days. 

March  6.  All  through  the  day  the 
patriot  army  toiled.  New  gabion- 
nades  went  up  along  the  slopes  on  the 
Castle  side  and  towards  the  harbor; 
new  battery  platforms  were  laid,  the 
puncheons  were  taken  from  the  road- 
way over  the  marshes  and  brought 
onto  the  ground  to  be  put  into  the 
forts  as  scantlings  and  revetments. 
The  wet  earth,  packed  solidly  as  it  was 
thrown  up,  naturally  puddled  by  the 
rain.  By  midnight  of  the  6th  the 
lodgment  was  secure;  Dorchester 
Heights  were  in  possession  of  Ward's 
right  wing,  and  Spencer's  brigade 
was  assigned  to  hold  them;  Thomas 
went  back  to  his  old  lines. 

March  7.  Would  Washington 
cannonade  the  town,  would  he  fire  on 
the  ships  of  war  and  transports? 
Howe  got  ready  to  leave.  There  was 
fear  lest  he  should  burn  the  place. 

March  8.  At  an  informal  inter- 
view of  some  of  the  town  officers  with 
one  of  Howe's  staff  an  understanding 
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was  reached.  If  Howe  could  leave 
without  a  battle,  he  would  not  burn 
the  town.     This  was  communicated. 

March  9.  Washington  said  to 
Colonel  Learned,  who  brought  it  to 
him,  that  the  paper  was  unofficial.  "I 
can  take  no  notice  of  it."  He  did  not 
cannonade  the  town.* 

March  9-16.  He  erected  new  bat- 
teries, the  last  within  half  a  mile  of 
Fort  Hill.  This  was  official  notice  to 
hurry  up.  Transports  began  to  drop 
down  the  harbor. 

March  10.  The  horse  transports 
went  first  with  only  part  of  the  horses. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  March 
17,  the  troops  began  to  embark. 
Many  of  the  Tory  citizens  also  went 
on  shipboard.  At  nine  o'clock  all  the 
garrison  of  Charlestown  marched 
down  to  the  shore  and  took  boats  for 
the  transports.  They  left  behind 
them  a  few  suits  of  old  clothes  stuffed 
with  straw  from  their  camp  beds  and 
set  up  to  conceal  their  departure  for 
a  few  brief  minutes.  Then  the  fifth 
foot  of  Percy's  brigade,  and  the  tenth 
foot  of  Pigot's  fell  back  from  the  two 
extremities  of  the  town.  These  con- 
nected with  the  grenadiers  and  light 
infantry  in  the  centre  moving  east 
from  the  Common  and,  gathering  the 
stragglers  and  making  front  here  and 
there,  at  ten  o'clock  they  took  boats 
at  the  wharves  and  went  on  shipboard. 
The  ships  and  transports  sailed  to  the 
lower  bay  and  anchored  in  Nantasket 
Roads,  where  they  were  detained  for 
several  days. 

As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  Brit- 
ish were  leaving  Boston,  the  troops 
under  Putnam  crossed  the  river  in 
boats  and  landed  at  Sewall's  point  in 
Charlestown.  These  soon  discovered 
the  deception  in  the  fort  on  Bunker 
Hill.  General  Putnam  sent  one  de- 
tachment to  Boston,  and  after  some 
troops  had  been  left  in  the  Bunker- 
Hill  fort  the  rest  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

*  Washington's  letters  to  the  President  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  and  all  the 
movements  during  February  and  March,  1776,  up  to  his 
entrance  into  Boston,  have  been  gathered  into  an  Old  South 
Leaflet. 


Meanwhile  General  Ward  was 
marching  in  from  Roxbury  over  the 
Neck  with  five  hundred  men  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 
Learned,  who  opened  the  gates. 
They  were  on  foot  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  caltrops  in  the  way. 
Near  the  head  of  the  column  was  Gen- 
eral Knox.  The  day  was  a  warm  one, 
the  way  was  long,  and  Knox  was  fat. 
As  he  passed  the  house  of  Mather 
Byles,  the  old  Tory  said  audibly  to  a 
bystander: 

"Did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  so 
fat  an  ox?" 

"You're  a  damned  old  fool,"  said 
Knox,  and  marched  on. 

"Your  gun  platforms  are  off  your 
mind,"  said  Ward. 

The  spring  campaign  had  opened 
on  the  night  of  March  4,  1776.  It 
closed  in  twelve  days.  The  British 
army  took  its  last  march  through 
Roxbury  on  April  19,  1775,  and  on 
that  day  had  marched  through  every 
town  from  which  the  siege  was 
pressed,  Roxbury,  Brookline,  Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown.  Between  that 
time,  until  the  move  of  March  4,  1776, 
it  had  fought  one  skirmishing  fight 
with  the  minute  men  and  one  pitched 
battle,  which  was  won  with  greater 
proportionate  slaughter  than  Mal- 
plaquet  or  Waterloo.  On  June  17, 
1775,  it  had  gained  a  dominion  of  a 
few  hundred  acres  with  a  loss  of  a 
thousand  officers  and  men.  In  nine 
months  to  a  day  it  gave  up  all  its 
dominions  because  it  could  not  risk 
another  battle  with  the  provincials. 
It  had  \ielded  at  last  to  logistics 
which  had  combined  all  the  resources 
of  the  country  against  it,  to  a  strat- 
egy which  had  brought  together  in 
one  spot  at  an  appointed  time  all  these 
resources  and  had  arrayed  them  in  so 
imposing  a  shape  as  to  produce  a 
stress  on  the  mind  of  the  besieged 
fully  equal  to  their  military  value,  per- 
haps superior  to  it,  to  the  providential 
delay  caused  by  the  opportune  storm, 
and  to  the  skillful  siege  tactics,  which 
employed  the  noise  of  a  bombardment 
to  mask  the  rattle  of  a  movement  tak- 
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ing  place  close  by,  and  exacted  a 
noisy  reply  which  further  masked  the 
movement.  The  beseiger  then  stood 
ready,  menacing,  and  menacing  more 
as  days  went  by,  first  annoyance,  then 
the  arduous  dangers  of  a  desperate 
battle,  at  last  irretrievable  ruin  at  his 
will,  and  yet  he  struck  no  blow,  and 
declined  to  shed  blood  till  annihilation 
was  prepared. 

The  provincial  loss  in  this  spring 
campaign  was  four  men  killed.  "Per- 
haps," said  Heath,  "there  was  never 
so  much  work  done  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time."  Certainly  no  such 
complete  success  in  any  war  was  ever 
reached  with  so  little  sorrow  to  the 
combatant;  for  the  courage  of  the  un- 
dertaking was  directed  by  a  prudence 
which  foresaw  and  made  necessary 
for  General  Howe  a  dislocation  of  his 
army,  an  abandonment  of  communi- 
cation between  its  wings,  a  cramped 
and  unsheltered  column  of  attack,  an 
assault  over  a  steep  hillside  by  infan- 
try alone,  without  artillery,  against 
earthworks,  guns  and  musketry,  and 
which  provided  all  things  needed  for 
repulse  except  time.  The  courage 
and  prudence  of  the  Americans  was 
providentially  aided  by  the  storm, 
which  gave  the  needed  time  and  made 
the  prospect  appalling  even  for  the 
gluttons  of  Bunker  Hill.  Truly  might 
the  British  think  and  say  that  "neither 
hell,  Hull  nor  Halifax  could  afford 
worse  shelter"  than  Boston  overshad- 


owed by  that  chain  of  batteries  and 
their  occupants. 

The  things  most  admirable  in  the 
occupation  of  Dorchester  were  the 
faculty  which  took  the  things  at  hand 
and  used  them  for  the  purposes 
needed  and  the  surging  patriotic 
spirit  which  gathered  the  old  men  and 
the  boys  who  were  unfit  .for  the  con- 
tinuous fatigues  and  hardships  of  war 
to  share  the  most  arduous  of  all  its  la- 
bors, the  erection  of  earthworks,  for  a 
few  days  and  nights,  and  who  had 
brought  with  them  the  power  of  the 
province  in  carts  and  draught  animals 
to  produce  a  moral  stress  far  greater 
than  the  compulsion  actually  exerted. 
The  menace  of  Dorchester  Heights 
would  have  been  lessened  most  prob- 
ably if  they  had  fired  on  the  town ;  the 
reality  would  have  hurt  less  than  the 
anticipation. 

This  last  move  of  the  siege  had 
proved  that  in  the  trade  of  war  the 
professional  is  dependent  far  more 
than  is  usually  admitted  upon  the  civ- 
ilian. So  in  the  Crimea  it  was  the 
railroad  contractor  and  the  "navvy" 
who  restored  the  wasting  life  of  the 
English  army. 

I  have  told  this  story  as  it  came 
from  my  grandfather,  who  had  heard 
it  from  his  father,  who  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  movement  and  participated 
in  it.  It  is  only  a  sketch,  probably 
with  error  in  details,  but  probably  also 
strictly  true  in  its  broad  features. 


THE    CLASSICS. 

By  Sa?n   Walter  Foss. 

LET  me  always  read  the  classics. 
There  are  bardlings  of  a  day, 
Fames  from  twilight  unto  twilight, 
But  the  classics  ever  stay. 
And  the  classics  are  the  voices 

Of  the  mountain  and  the  glen 
And  the  multitudinous  ocean 

And  the  city  filled  with  men, — 
Voices  of  a  deeper  meaning 
Than  all  drippings  of  the  pen. 

Yes,  the  mountains  are  a  classic, 

And  an  older  word  they  speak 
Than  the  classics  of  the  Hebrew 

Or  the  Hindoo  or  the  Greek. 
Dumb  are  they,  like  all  the  classics, 

Till  the  chosen  one  draws  near, 
Who  can  catch  their  inner  voices 

With  the  ear  behind  the  ear; 
And  their  words  are  high  and  mystic, — 

But  the  chosen  one  can  hear. 

And  the  ocean  is  a  classic. 

Where's  the  scribe  shall  read  its  word, 
Word  grown  old  before  the  Attic 

Or  Ionian  bards  were  heard, 
Word  once  whispered  unto  Homer, 

Sown  within  his  fruitful  heart, — 
And  he  caught  a  broken  message, 

But  he  only  heard  a  part. 
Listen,  thou ;  forget  the  babblings 

And  the  pedantries  of  art. 

And  the  city  is  a  classic, — 

Aye,  the  city  filled  with  men; 
Here  the  comic,  epic,  tragic, 

Beyond  painting  of  the  pen. 
And  who  rightly  reads  the  classic 

Of  the  city,  million-trod, 
Ranges  farther  than  the  sky-line, 

Burrows  deeper  than  the  sod, 
And  his  soul  beholds  the  secrets 

Of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

Give  to  me  to  read  these  classics : — 
Life  is  short  from  youth  to  age; 

But  its  fleetness  is  not  wasted 
If  I  master  but  a  page. 


LONG   ISLAND. 


BOSTON'S     PAUPER     INSTITUTIONS. 


By  William  I.  Cole. 


THREE  of  Boston's  public  institu- 
tions are  on  islands  in  the  har- 
bor. One  of  the  Houses  of 
Correction  is  on  Deer  Island,  the 
House  of  Reformation  for  boys,  on 
Rainsford  Island,  and  the  principal 
Almshouse,  on  Long  Island.  A  city 
boat,  the  "J.  Putnam  Bradlee,"  serves 
as  transport  between  these  and  the 
city  proper,  making  two  round  trips  a 
day — a  morning  trip  for  carrying 
more  especially  mails  and  freight,  and 
an  afternoon  trip  for  passengers.  Dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  boat  are  assigned 
to  the  different  grades  of  passengers 
from  the  institutions'  point  of  view. 
The  commissioner  of  Penal  Institu- 
tions, in  whose  hands  is  the  control  of 
the  House  of  Correction,  has  a  cabin 
of  his  own  on  the  upper  deck  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  hurricane  deck; 
the  trustees  of  the  Children's  and  of 
the  Pauper  Institutions,  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  Almshouse  respec- 
tively, have  their  cabin  on  the  main 
-deck;  superintendents  and  their  dep- 
uties, the  chaplain,  and  members  of 
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the  city  office  force  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  pilot  house;  ordinary 
passengers  have  the  freedom  of  the 
upper  deck  and  a  small  saloon  open- 
ing from  it;  while  prisoners  for  Deer 
and  Rainsford  Islands  and  papuers  for 
Long  Island  find  accommodations  on 
the  deck  below,  the  former  in  rooms 
where  they  are  placed  under  lock  and 
key.  The  presence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner on  board  is  announced  by  the 
display  at  the  masthead  of  the  institu- 
tions' flag — a  blue  field  with  white  ball 
containing  an  anchor  surrounded  by 
the  words,  "City  of  Boston,  Institu- 
tions Dept."  in  blue;  that  of  the  Trus- 
tees, by  a  plain  blue  flag. 

The  House  of  Correction  and  the 
House  of  Reformation,  of  the  harbor 
institutions,  have  been  described  in 
other  articles  of  this  series ;  the  Alms- 
house remains  to  be  described. 

Long  Island  is  slightly  less  than  a 
mile  from  Deer  Island  and  somewhat 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  Rainsford 
Island.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  in  shape  resembles  a  high 
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military  boot  with  toe  pointed  down- 
ward. It  derives  its  name  from  its 
great  length  when  compared  with  its 
breadth;  or,  as  Wood  says  in  his  "New 
England's  Prospect,"  written  in  1635: 
"The  next  Hand  of  note  is  Long  Hand, 
so  called  from  his  longitude."  The 
outer  end  of  the  island,  or  the  top  of 
the  boot,  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of 
seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water,  and  is  known  as  Long  Island 
Head.  Here  a  lighthouse  has  been 
maintained  since  1819;  and  at  the 
present  time  fortifications  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  harbor  are  in  process  of 
construction. 

With  the  exception  of  this  head, 
which  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  island  was 
purchased  by  the  city  thirteen  years 
ago  for  the  site  of  an  alms- 
house. Before  possession 
could  be  entered  upon, 
however,  it  had  to  be 
cleared  of  a  colony  of  Por- 
tuguese lobstermen,  who 
without  any  titular  rights 
had  established  here  their 
homes.  After  the  time 
for  vacating  allowed  these 
squatters  by  the  city  had 
expired,  most  of  them  per- 
sisted in  staying  on  and 
met  with  some  show  of  re- 
sistance all  efforts  to  re- 
move them.  They  were 
dislodged  finally  by  evic- 
tion and  the  burning  of 
their  houses.    A  few  of  the 
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colony  still  remain  on  the 
government  side  of  the 
island,  their  row  of  shan- 
ties, near  the  dividing  line, 
showing  picturesquely 
where  the  city  ownership 
ends  and  that  of  the  gov- 
ernment begins. 

In  1887  a  large  brick 
building,  the  present  "in- 
stitution," having  been 
erected,  the  female  paupers 
were  brought  here  from 
Austin  Farm,  whither  they 
had  been  removed  from 
Deerlsland  tenyears  before.  Butthese 
were  not  destined  to  remain  here  a 
great  while  at  this  time.  Within  two 
years  of  their  arrival  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Rainsford  Island,  where  the 
male  paupers  had  stayed  their  wander- 
ings since  leaving  Deer  Island  in  1872, 
to  take  the  places  of  the  male  paupers 
who  in  turn  took  their  places  at  Long 
Island.  The  reason  for  this  change 
was  that  on  Long  Island  the  men 
could  be  set  to  work,  while  on  Rains- 
ford  they  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do.  When  the  hospital  on  Long 
Island  was  ready  for  occupancy,  in 
1893,  however,  the  inmates  of  the 
Rainsford  Island  hospital  were  re- 
moved to  it;  and  on  the  completion  of 
the  women's  building,  two  years  later, 
all    the   women   were   brought   back. 
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The  abandoned  almshouse  on  Rains- 
ford  Island  was  taken  possession  of, 
in  the  same  year,  by  the  juvenile  of- 
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fenders,  who  were  brought  over  from 
Deer  Island,  and  became  the  present 
House  of  Reformation  for  boys. 


fices  and  a  great  dormitory,  and  from 
the  rear,  into  the  extension,  the  gen- 
eral dining  room.     Back  of  this  din- 
ing room  come  the  officers'  dining 
room,  the  kitchen  and  the  general 
laundry  of  the  island.     On  the  two 
floors  above  are  officers'  quarters, 
additional    dormitories,    of    which 
there  are  four,  a  hall,  and  a  sewing 
room  in  which  clothing  for  the  men 
is  made  and  repaired.     The  base- 
ment contains  the  receiving  room, 
I     where     newcomers     are     entered, 
storerooms,    the    lavatory,    and    a 
large  brick-paved  room,  lighted  by 
half   windows   and   furnished   with 
rude  tables  and  benches,  known  as 
1     "loafers'  hall,"  where  the  men  may 
spend  their  leisure  time.     The  en- 
tire building  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity. 

The    "institution"    is    supposed    to 
have  accommodations  for  three  hun- 
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In  point  of  buildings,  the  Long 
Island  Almshouse  ranks  among  the 
best  of  the  city  institutions.  Besides 
the  "institution"  already  referred  to,  a 
well-built  and  commodious  building, 
there  is  a  model  women's  dormitory, 
an  excellent  hospital  on  the  pavilion 
plan,  a  neat  Gothic  chapel  with  an  at- 
tractive interior,  and  a  fine  superin- 
tendent's house. 

The  "institution,"  in  which  are  the 
offices  of  the  institution  and  the  ac- 
commodations for  the  male  paupers, 
is  rectangular  in  shape,  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  three 
stories  high,  with  a  large  extension 
leading  back  from  the  middle  of  the 
rear.  The  entrance  hall  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  main  building.  From 
either  side  of  this  opens  a  suite  of  of- 


dred  men,  fifty  in  each  of  the  six 
wards.  At  the  present  time,  though, 
it  is  housing  four  hundred  and  eighty, 
overcrowding  four  of  the  wards  and 
pressing  into  service  a  large  room 
never  intended  to  be  used  as  a  ward. 

Of  a  different  plan  and  style  of  con- 
struction is  the  women's  building. 
This  is  irregular  in  shape,  with  a  front- 
age of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  and 
an  extreme  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
four  feet.  It  consists  of  a  central  sec- 
tion and  two  wings  or  ward  pavilions, 
each  two  stories  in  height.  The  en- 
trance is  from  a  vestibule  into  the 
main  hall  and  day  room,  where  there 
is  a  large  fireplace  and  double  stair- 
cases to  the  floor  above.  At  the  rear 
of  this  hall  is  the  main  dining  room, 
and  on  either  side  are  the  wards,  each 
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thirty-seven  by  one  hundred  and  three 
feet,  which  can  be  divided  into  two 
when  necessary.  These  wards  are 
airy,  well-lighted,  supplied  with  fire- 
places, and  have  room  each  for  eighty 
beds.  The  bath  and  toilet  rooms  are 
separated  from  the  wards  by  a  "shut- 
off"  corridor  and  occupy  bays.  The 
floor  above  is  arranged  on  practically 
the  same  plan.  Here  is  the  matrons' 
and  attendants'  dining  room.  In  the 
basement  are  the  office,  receiving 
room,  kitchen,  and  storerooms.  As  in 
the  "institution"  the  heating  is  by 
steam  and  the  lighting  by  electricity. 


hundred  and  fifteen  feet.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parallel  ward  pavilions,  con- 
nected across  the  front  by  a  corridor, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  adminis- 
tration building  and  at  either  end  a 
"head-house."  The  administration 
building  is  three  stories  high,  all  the 
others  being  one  story.  The  wings 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  continu- 
ous wards  and  together  have  room  for 
three  hundred  beds.  Two  of  the 
wings  are  for  women  and  one  for  men. 
Between  the  middle  wing  or  pavilion 
and  those  on  either  side  are  great 
courts  for  light  and  air.       Connected 
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In  construction,  the  women's  dormi- 
tory is  of  the  "open-timber  work" 
style.  Its  exterior  walls  are  filled 
with  terra-cotta  blocks,  the  outside  of 
which  is  covered  with  cement,  the 
whole  forming  panels  between  the 
timbers  of  the  frame.  This  style  of 
construction  has  the  advantage  over 
the  ordinary  in  respect  to  cheapness 
and  incombustibility.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  as  damp-proof  as 
fire-proof. 

The  largest  of  the  buildings  in 
ground  area  is  the  hospital,  which 
has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred 
and  eleven  feet  and  a  depth  of  three 


with  each  ward  are  sun  rooms  and 
toilet  and  bath  rooms.  The  "head 
houses"  have  the  offices  of  administra- 
tion for  the  wards,  the  nurses'  dining 
room,  the  diet  kitchen,  and  rooms  for 
special  patients.  The  general  offices 
of  the  hospital  together  with  quarters 
for  the  physicians,  nurses  and  attend- 
ants are  in  the  administration  building. 
Ventilation  throughout  the  hospital  is 
by  the  aid  of  fans.  In  style  of  con- 
struction the  hospital  is  identical  with 
the  women's  building;  as  is  also  the 
chapel.  The  superintendent's  house 
is  of  wood. 

Permits    to    Boston's    Almshouses 
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are  obtained  of  the  Institutions  Regis- 
tration Bureau,  one  of  the  five  depart- 
ments into  which  the  Institutions  De- 
partment was  divided  by  the  legisla- 
tion of  last  year.  The  applicant  fills 
out  a  form  with  name,  date  and  place 
of  birth,  occupation,  habits,  residence, 
and  other  like  data.  On  these  repre- 
sentations, supplemented  by  an  inves- 
tigation into  his  antecedents  and  cir- 
cumstances, the  Bureau  decides  as  to 
the  applicant's  pauperism  and  legal 
settlement,  the  two  points  on  which  a 
permit  is  issued.  The  character  and 
past  record  of  the  applicant,  whatever 
they  may  be,  while  noted  by  the  Bu- 
reau, are  not  taken  by  it  into  the  con- 
sideration of  his  case,  since  they  affect 
in  no  way  his  status  as  regards  the 
almshouse.  That  rests  solely  on  the 
questions  of  legal  settlement  and  need. 
He  may  have  "done  time"  at  the 
house  of  correction  or  the  state  prison, 
he  may  have  been  in  and  out  of  one 
and  another  poorhouse  innumerable 
times,  he  may  be  a  common  drunkard ; 
but  if  he  has  a  settlement  in  Boston 
and  cannot  support  himself,  he  can  go 
to  the  almshouse,  according  to  the 
law. 

Neither  are  the  circumstances  of  his 
relatives  taken  into  the  consideration 
of  his  case;  since  however  well-to-do 


any  of  these  may  be,  they  cannot  be 
compelled  to  maintain  him  outside  of 
the  almshouse.  Children,  grandchil- 
dren, parents  or  grandparents,  how- 
ever, could  be  required  to  pay  his 
board  in  the  almshouse,  if  able  to  do 
so,  —  with  the  exception  of  a  married 
daughter  whose  husband  is  living. 
Other  relatives  would  not  be  liable, 
whatever  their  circumstances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  this  law  of 
liability  is  practically  a  dead  letter  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
it. 

Should  the  applicant  have  no  settle- 
ment, he  can  be  sent  to  the  state  alms- 
house; or  if  his  settlement  is  in  some 
other  city  or  town  than  Boston,  he  can 
be  sent  to  the  city  almshouse  on  the 
understanding  that  the  place  of  his 
settlement  will  pay  his  board. 
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ONE   OF   THE   MEN'S   DORMITORIES. 

Naturally  the  number  of  inmates  at      the  movement  of  the  population  dur- 
Long  Island  varies  with  the   season,      ing  1897: — 
reaching  its  lowest  point  in  summer  Males.   Fem.  Total. 

and  its   highest  in   winter.        On   the       Remaining  Jan.  31,  1897 488    327     815 

first  of  July  last  there  were  in  the  Admissions,  including  births  625  395  1,020 
men's  building  184;  in  the  women's  Whole  number  supported  1,113  7-22  1,835 
building  167,  and  in  the  hospital  144;       Discharged, including  deaths6i2    364     976 

on  the  first  of  the  following  January      Absent  on  leave 5        1         6 

there  were  in  the  same  buildings  397,      Whole  number  of  removals.. 617    365     982 

208  and  149  respectively.     It  will  be      Remaining  Jan.  31,  1898 496    357     853 

observed  that  the  variation  in  the  case      Deaths  62      83     145 

of  the  men  outside  the   hospital  was      Births 10        7       17 

much    greater    than    in     that    of    the       Largest  number  present 512     363      875 

women,  while  in  the  case  of  the  sick      Smallest  number  present 247    305     552 

it  was  practically  nothing.     As  a  rule      Average,  daily, 363    326     689 

the  male  population  is  about  twice  as 

great  in  winter  as  in  summer  and  the  Ten  of  the  seventeen  children  born 

hospital     population    remains     about      were  illegitimate. 

constant.     The  following  table  shows  Some  of  the  occupations  of  those 

admitted  last  year 
were:  Laborers, 
1  230;  printers,  7; 
^  stone  masons,  8; 
teams  ters,  52; 
^Bk  painters,  24;  cooks 
(women),  32;  seam- 
¥wm  stresses,  13;  house- 

^EMH*m^Z&     I  work,    275 ;    laun- 

dresses, 23;  no 
occupation  (wo- 
men), 30;  carpen- 
ters, 5;  firemen, 
md  7;  clerks,  8;  plumb- 
ers, 4;  book  agent 
and  variety  actor, 
1  each.  It  is  a 
motley  and  shifting 
population  at  Long 
in  the  barn.  Island,     represent- 
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ing  every  age  from  20  to  90,  every 
physical  condition  from  robust  health 
to  all  varieties  of  infirmity  and  disease, 
every  grade  of  mental  ability  from  fair 
intelligence  to  feeble  mindedness  and 
mild  dementia,  and  every  type  of  the 
unfortunate,  the  vagrant,  and  the 
vicious. 

Of  the  1,020  received  last  year,  39 
were  under  20  years,  101  between  20 
and  30,  228  between  30  and  40,  280 
between  40  and  50,  165  between  50 
and  60,  127  between  60  and  70,  63  be- 
tween 70  and  80,  and  17  between  80 
and  90. 

A  glimpse  of  some  of  the  types  may 
be  had  from 
the     follow-  r-, 

ing  ''settle- 
ment histo- 
ries" select- 
ed almost  at 
random 
from  those 
on  which 
permits  were 
granted  as 
recently  as 
last  January. 
Of  course 
the  correct 
names  are 
not  given. 

Peter   Do- 
ll erty.     Age  THE  chapel 
78.      Born    in 

Ireland,  but  has  lived  in  Boston  since  1842 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  between 
1859  and  1872,  when  he  was  in  California. 
Before  1859  he  had  built  and  owned  two 
houses.  On  his  return  from  California  he 
was  robbed  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Since  1883  he  has  been  in  the 
almshouse  39  times.  Is  intemperate  occa- 
sionally. 

John  J.  O'Rourke.  Born  in  Charles- 
town,  1863.  His  father  at  one  time  paid 
taxes  on  real  estate.  Is  a  teamster,  intem- 
perate. Left  his  wife  about  eight  years  ago 
on  account  of  her  intemperate  habits.  Has 
never  had  to  be  aided  before.  Was  at  Deer 
Island  in  September,  1897.  Needs  medical 
treatment. 

Edward  Miller.  Born  in  Halifax  in  1866, 
but  has  been  thirty  years  in  the  United 
States.  Is  a  carriage  smith,  intemperate. 
Has  received  no  public  aid.  Does  not 
know  his  wife's  present  whereabouts.  Has 
two  children  in  the  Marcella  Street  Home. 


Needs  medical  treatment.  His  father  and 
stepmother  unable  to  aid  him  on  account 
of  their  own  sickness. 

Sarah  Gallagher.  Age  62.  Is  by  occu- 
pation a  domestic,  intemperate.  Has  been 
in  various  Homes.  Has  been,  under  an 
assumed  name,  at  Deer  Island  20  or  more 
times.  In  and  out  of  the  almshouse  36 
times  since  1883. 

William  J.  Downey.  Age  44.  Is  a  ped- 
dler, intemperate.  At  one  time  well-to-do 
but  in  a  freak  sold  his  business  for  almost 
nothing.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  of  con- 
sumption, her  mother  took  the  three  chil- 
dren. Later,  a  sister  adopted  the  young- 
est. The  man  probably  has  a  record  in 
House  of  Correction.  Has  been  in  and 
out  of  the  almshouse  41  times  since  1885. 
Makes  a  paralyzed  arm  an  excuse  for  not 

working.    Met 
at  Long  Island 
^  a   pauper   wo- 

man whom  he 
married  for 
his  second 
wife.  The  two 
children  of 
this  marriage 
are  now  in  in- 
s  titu.ti  ons. 
Two  brothers 
of  the  man 
are  at  Long 
Island  with 
consumption. 
Mary  Grif- 
fin. Age  69. 
Born  in  Scot- 
land. Very 
i  n  t  e  m  p  e  rate. 
Has  been  in 
House  of  Cor- 
r  e  c  t  i  o  n  24 
times  for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy.  Last 
time  in  June,  1897.  In  and  out  of  the  alms- 
house 15  times  in  past  15  years.  Ex- 
tremely troublesome  wherever  she  is. 

Not  only  do  these  sample  "settle- 
ment histories"  give  us  glimpses  of 
the  variegated  character  of  the  in- 
mates at  Long  Island;  they  suggest 
also  how  many  of  these  must  have  been 
criminal  offenders  at  some  time.  Out 
of  the  872  different  individuals  ad- 
mitted in  1896,  244  men,  or  48  per 
cent.,  and  184  women,  or  60  per  cent, 
had  been  recent  inmates  of  penal  in- 
stitutions. Long  Island  and  Deer 
Island  are  not  far  apart  literally  or  fig- 
uratively. Inmates  of  the  latter  as  re- 
cently as  last  June  and  one  as  recently 
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as  last  November  are  now  inmates  of 
the  former. 

Again  these  "histories"  hint,  in  the 
case  of  Downey,  whose  children  by  his 
pauper  wife  are  public  charges,  at 
what  undoubtedly  would  be  found 
true  could  the  facts  be  got  at,  namely, 
that  Boston,  —  and  presumably  other 
cities  as  well, — is  carrying  along  in  its 
various  institutions,  a  tolerably  per- 
manent pauper  and  criminal  class. 
Not  a  few  of  the  present  inmates  at 
Long  Island  are  known  to  have  been 
born  in  some  institution,  and  in  one 
institution  or  another,  pauper  or 
penal,  to  have  passed  most  of  their 
days.  One  of  the  children  born  at 
the  island  this  winter  was 
the  fourteenth  child  born 
of  the  same  mother  in  a 
city  institution. 

This  heterogeneous 
population  is  constantly 
changing.  The  aged  and 
infirm  stay  on,  of  course, 
from  year  to  year,  but  the 
younger  and  more  active 
elements  grow  restless 
after  a  time  and  drop 
away,  to  return  perhaps 
in  a  few  weeks  or  even  a 
few  days.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  during  1896  there 
were  admitted  once,  724, 
twice,  175,  three  times, 
38,  four  times,  18,  five  times,  5,  nine 
times,  2.  To  put  some  check  on  this 
free  and  easy  going  and  coming  the 
following  order  was  issued  about  a 
year  ago : 

"Any  person  admitted  to  any  almshouse 
of  this  city  shall  be  so  admitted  only  upon 
signing  an  agreement  that  he  will  remain 
in  the  house  to  which  he  will  be  sent  until 
the  last  Saturday  of  the  month  next  suc- 
ceeding his  admission,  and,  if  he  does  not 
apply  for  his  discharge  at  least  five  days 
prior  to  said  last  Saturday,  that  he  will  re- 
main until  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month 
in  which  he  shall  so  apply,  unless  sooner 
released  by  order  of  the  Commissioner; 
and  that  he  will  comply  with  all  the  regula- 
tions of  the  house,  and  the  directions  of 
the  officers  thereof." 

While  this  rule  regulates  to  some 
extent  the  going  and  coming,  it  does 
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not  prevent  an  exodus  from  the 
island  from  the  first  signs  of  spring 
to  midsummer  and  a  return  proces- 
sion after  the  early  frosts.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  number  of  male 
inmates  outside  the  hospital  is  much 
more  variable  than  that  of  the  female, 
being  in  summer  about  half  what  it  is 
in  winter,  while  the  number  of  the  lat- 
ter is  quite  uniform  the  year  round. 
The  men  and  women  at  Long  Is- 
land occupy  different  buildings,  and, 
of  course,  different  wards  in  the  hos- 
pital; but  they  attend  chapel  together, 
the  men  sitting  on  one  side  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  and  come  into 
contact  with  one  another  in  the  com- 
mon laundry  and  on  the 
grounds.  One  of  the 
rules  of  the  Island  for- 
bids communication, 
either  written  or  oral, 
between  male  and  female 
inmates,  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  superin- 
tendent. Another  rule 
aims  to  prevent  any  un- 
necessary meeting  of 
the  two  sexes  on  the 
grounds.  It  reads: "Male 
inmates  are  positively 
forbidden,  except  on 
business,  to  walk  or 
loiter  on  that  portion  of 
the  island  lying  east  of 
the  male  institution  building;  females, 
that  portion  of  the  island  lying  west  of 
the  female  building." 

With  the  exception  of  this  imperfect 
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separation  of  the  sexes,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  classification  aside  from 
what  is  made  by  physical  condition 
which  may  place  inmates  in  the  hos- 
pital or  infirmary.  Women  with  in- 
fants, however,  have  a  dormitory  of 
their  own  in  the  women's  building. 
In  the  "institution"  dining  room  also 
some  attempt  is  made  to  have  the 
older  men  sit  on  one  side  of  a  low 
screen  running  down  the  length  of  the 
room  and  the  younger  men  on  the 
other  side.  The  reason  for  such  di- 
vision is  not  apparent. 

Those  of  the  same  sex  intermingle 
with  little  or  no  restraint.  The  male 
paupers  have  a  common  meeting 
place  in  "loafers'  hall,"  where  they  play 
cards,  read  and  smoke;  the  female 
paupers,  in  the  central  hall,  or  day 
room,  of  their  building,  in  which  they 
sew,  read  and  doze,  sitting  in  rows  on 
high-backed  settles.  If  the  inmates 
of  either  building  wish  to  be  more  by 
themselves,  they  can  withdraw  to  their 
dormitories.  In  the  summer  time 
they  sit  out  of  doors  when  the  weather 
is  fine. 

In  addition  to*  being  well  housed, 
the  inmates  at  Long  Island  are  well 
clothed  and  fed.  None  are  allowed 
to  use  during  their  stay  any  of  the  gar- 
ments that  they  brought  with  them, 
but  on  arrival  are  comfortably  fitted 
out  with  wearing  apparel,  while  their 
own  clothes  are  taken  to  be  cleansed, 
repaired,  and  put  away  for  them  until 
such  time  as  they  depart. 

The  dietary  is  somewhat  monoto- 


nous, but  the  food 
is    abundant    and 
of    good    quality. 
Coffee  and  bread 
constitute     the 
breakfast   every 
morning     of     the 
week,    and    cocoa 
shells  or  tea  and 
bread,  the  supper. 
The     dinner     is 
more    varied. 
Mondays  this  con- 
sists  of    salt   fish, 
potatoes,  bread, 
coffee,  rice  and  molasses;  Tuesdays, 
meat  stew,  bread,  coffee;  Wednesdays, 
stewed  beans;  Thursdays,  boiled  fresh 
meat,  potatoes;  Fridays,  fresh  fish  or 
fish  chowder,  bread  pudding;  Satur- 
days, boiled  dinner;  Sundays,  baked 
beans."     The  bread   is   baked   on  the 
island.       At  this  season  about   1,340 
pounds  a  day  are  required. 

In  the  system  of  discipline  "moral 
suasion"    of    necessity    very    largely 
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takes  the  place  of  punishment.  But 
deprivation  of  privileges  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  punishment,  and,  in 
cases  of  flagrant  disobedience,  solitary 
confinement.  The  privilege  that  is 
most  commonly  and  effectively  cut  off 
in  the  case  of  the  men  is  the  weekly 
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ration  of  one-third  of  a  pound  of  to- 
bacco. The  solitary  cells  were  used 
but  60  times  last  year,  23  coming  in 
the  first  two  months. 

Those  of  the  inmates  who  are  able 
to    work    are    given    employment    of 
some  kind.       Besides  performing  do- 
mestic duties  of  every  sort,  they  work 
in  the  laundry  and  sewing  rooms,  and 
the  men  in  the  carpentry  shop,  about 
the  grounds  and  on  the  farm.     None 
of  them   are  paid   for  their   services. 
An  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
them  along  certain  lines  will  be  con- 
veyed by  a  few  figures.     In  the  sew- 
ing rooms, 
in  1897,  the 
repairing 
for  the  en- 
tire institu- 
tion    was 
done  and 
the     fol- 
lowing 
articles, 


others, 
manufac- 
t  u  red: 
Apron  s, 
1,412,  bed- 
ticks,  105; 
dresses, 
891;  night 
gown  s, 
492;  night 
caps,  362;  petticoats,  993;  pillow-slips, 
850;  shoulder  shawls,  378;  sheets, 
1,227;  towels,  729;  and  shrouds,  43. 

There  were  raised  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  same  year  all  the  vegetables 
used  by  the  almshouse,  except  pota- 
toes, together  with  hundreds  of  plants 
for  decorating  the  grounds,  and  large 
quantities  of  pork  and  milk. 

But  all  the  able  bodied  are  by  no 
means  fully  occupied,  especially  in 
winter,  on  account  of  what  may  be 
called  the  institution's  deficient  indus- 
trial equipment.  The  sewing  rooms, 
for  instance,  have  fewer  machines  than 
could  be  used.  "With  more  ma- 
chines," a  former  superintendent  says 
in  his  report  for  1896,  "the  men's  out- 
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side  clothing  could  be  made,  and  the 
expense  saved  of  having  it  made  at 
Deer  Island."  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  large  farm;  but  unfortunately  this 
cannot  be  cultivated  during  the  season 
when  the  number  of  men  is  the  great- 
est. With  the  exception  of  the  sew- 
ing rooms  with  their  limited  capacity, 
and  the  farm,  which  can  be  worked 
only  a  part  of  the  year,  there  are  no 
means  of  utilizing  the  labor  of  those 
who  are  not  required  in  or  about  the 
buildings  or  on  the  grounds.  Many 
therefore  have  little  to  do,  less  perhaps 
than     would     be     good     for     them. 

There  is, 
of  course,  a 
very  large 
number  of 
those  un- 
able to 
work  and 
hence  con- 
demned to 
pass  their 
time  in  ab- 
solute idle- 
ness. But 
this  num- 
ber could 
be  reduced 
undoubt- 
edly by 
more  va- 
ried means 
of  employ- 
ment, and  many  be  made  the  happier 
for  having  something  to  do. 

The  somewhat  monotonous  life  at 
the  island  may  be  varied  by  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  city  on  passes. 
These  passes  can  be  obtained  after  a 
residence  of  three  months,  but  only 
on  a  record  for  good  behavior.  They 
entitle  the  holder  to  an  absence  of 
from  one  to  seven  days.  As  a  rule 
no  one  can  get  a  pass  oftener  than 
once  in  three  months. 

The  hospital,  although  a  part  of  the 
almshouse,  is  of  sufficient  importance 
in,  itself  to  be  considered  a  separate 
institution.  The  total  number  of  pa- 
tients in  1897  was  387  men  and  573 
women.     Of  these,  305  men  and  409 
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women  were  admitted  during  the  year, 
and  297  men  and  426  women  were 
discharged.  The  largest  number  at 
any  one  time  was  281,  and  the  small- 
est, 233.  Besides  those  treated  in  the 
hospital,  883  were  treated  as  out-pa- 
tients. Among  the  diseases  treated 
were,  in  the  hospital:  General  debil- 
ity, 65;  senile  debility,  91;  rheuma- 
tism, 38;  phthisis,  96;  tuberculosis,  4; 
typhoid  fever,  4;  alcoholism,  23;  epi- 
lepsy, 19;  dementia,  including  senile, 
34;  bronchitis,  29;  pneumonia,  13; 
venereal  diseases,  64;  and,  in  the  out- 
patient department:  Rheumatism, 
39;  alcoholism,  16;  debility,  71;  and 
venereal,  23.  The  other  ailments 
treated  would  exhaust  the  nomencla- 
ture of  diseases.  The  insane  are 
transferred  to  some  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, but  cases  of  mild  dementia  are 
retained.  Twenty-three  cases  of  in- 
sanity were  transferred  during   1897. 


In  a  hospital  of 
this  description  the 
death  rate  must 
necessarily  be  very 
great.  The  morgue, 
which  is  a  separate 
building,  is  seldom 
if  ever  free  from 
dead  bodies.  Not 
infrequently  it  con- 
tains six  or  seven. 
About  half  are 
claimed  by  rela- 
tives or  friends;  the 
rest  being  buried 
on  the  island. 
The  hospital  is 
under  the  care  of  a  medical  su- 
perintendent with  three  assistants. 
There  is  a  visiting  medical  and 
surgical  staff.  Connected  with  the 
hospital  is  a  training  school  for  nurse 
attendants.  The  course  requires  one 
year  and  includes  general  medical, 
minor  surgical,  maternity,  and  infant 
nursing.  Instruction  is  given  by 
means  of  lectures  and  text  books,  and 
teaching  by  the  bedside  in  the  regular 
performance  of  duties.  The  first 
graduating  exercises  were  held  in 
September,  1896;  at  which  time  seven 
pupils  received  diplomas.  There  are 
at  present  25  in  the  school. 

The  idea  that  an  almshouse  hos- 
pital should  be  conducted  differently 
from  other  hospitals  would  seem  to  be 
fast  disappearing.  And  it  should  dis- 
appear; as  the  last  report  of  the  Long 
Island  almshouse  well  says:  "Wheth- 
er   dependent    or    independent,    sick 
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persons  should  receive  the  best  possi- 
ble care,  and  it  is  better  economy  as 
well  as  better  humanity  to  insist  that 
the  standard  of  this  hospital  should 
be  as  good  as  that  of  any  other." 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
Long  Island  hospital  is  that  of  a  sep- 
arate building  for  both  men  and 
women  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
who  now  are  kept  in  open  ward. 
There  is  need  also  of  an  isolation 
ward  for  other  contagious  diseases. 

Among  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  Long  Island  are  the  following: 

Inmates  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
at  the  almshouse,  unless  excused  by  a  phy- 
sician, must  take  a  bath  and  change  their 
citizen's  clothing  for  a  full  outfit  of  insti- 
tution clothes.  Inmates  will  not  be  allowed 
to  wear  any  of  their  own  clothing  while  in 
the   institution    except  by  express  permis- 


sion of  the  Superintendent,  and  all  money 
must  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  for 
safe  keeping. 

Inmates  must  rise  at  5.15  A.  M.,  and  re- 
tire at  8  P.  M.,  at  which  time  all  lights  must 
be  turned  down.  The  gong  will  be  sounded 
at  those  hours. 

The  regular  hours  for  labor  will  be  from 
7  to  11.45  A.  M.,  and  from  1  to  4.45  P.  M. 

Hours  for  meals  will  be  breakfast,  6  A. 
M.;  dinner,  12  M.;  supper,  5  P.  M. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  within  1,500  feet 
of  any  building,  or  in  the  building  outside 
of  the  regular  smoking  rooms. 

Inmates  are  forbidden,  except  on  busi- 
ness, to  enter  the  barn  or  other  out-build- 
ings, or  to  loiter  about  them  or  the 
wharves. 

Inmates  must  be  bathed  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  cleanliness  both  in  person  and 
in  habits  will  be  enforced.  Male  inmates 
must  be  at  their  bedside  at  11  A.  M.,  and 
female  inmates  at  2.30  P.  M.,  every  Sunday 
to  undergo  inspection  of  clothing. 

Profane,    obscene    and    impertinent    lan- 
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guage,  disorderly  or  insubordinate  conduct, 
talking  in  the  dormitories  after  retiring, 
wilful  destruction  of  institution  property, 
annoying  "cranky"  or  feeble-minded  in- 
mates are  strictly  prohibited. 

Inmates  must  perform  such  work  as  may 
be  assigned  to  them  faithfully  and  well, 
and  obey  the  orders  of  their  officers  and 
rules  of  the  institution  cheerfully  and 
promptly. 

Leave  of  absence  will  be  granted  to 
males  on  Monday;  to  females  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Dr.  L.  F.  Wentworth,  the  superin- 
tendent, although  still  a  young  man, 
has  had  considerable  and  varied 
institutional  experience.  Before 
coming  to  Long  Island  he  had 
been  assistant  physician  at  the 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  insane 
asylum,  assistant  superintendent 
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of  the  state  insane  asylum,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  superintendent  of  the  state 
insane  asylum  at  Osawatomie,  Kan- 
sas, and  in  the  service  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  board  of  lunacy  and 
chanty.  He  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  present  position  in  April,  1897. 

Besides  the  almshouse  on  Long 
Island  there  is  a  much  smaller  alms- 
house in  Charlestown.  This  was 
opened  in  1849  as  tne  Charlestown 
almshouse,  but  on  the  annexation  of 
that  city  to  Boston  in  1873  it  was  con- 
tinued as  a  Boston  poor-house  more 
especially  for  pauper  couples. 

The  building  is  of  brick,   100  feet 


long,  two  stories  high,  with  two 
wings.  To  either  end  a  large,  attrac- 
tive sun  room  has  been  added  within 
a  few  years.  One  half  of  this  building 
is  used  for  men,  and  one  half  for 
women,  the  two  parts  being  cut  off 
more  or  less  completely  one  from  the 
other.  In  either  division,  besides 
two  or  three  dormitories,  the  largest 
of  which  has  but  30  beds,  there  are 
more  or  less  completely  one  from  the 
five  beds  each.  The  number  of  these 
rooms  on  the  women's  side  is  greater 


"than  that  on  the  men's.     Each 

part  has  its  own  dining  room  but 

shares  in  a  common  kitchen  and 

laundry.      Husbands,    however, 

eat    with    their    wives    in    the 

women's  dining  room.    There  is 

an    infirmary    but   no    hospital, 

those    needing   constant   professional 

care  being  removed  to  the  hospital  at 

Long  Island. 

The  largest  number  of  inmates  here 
last  year  was  150,  the  smallest,  138. 
There  were  admitted,  males,  73,  fe- 
males, 37;  and  discharged,  males,  70, 
females,  45.  Eleven  deaths  occurred. 
One  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  is  that  this  alms- 
house be  made  an  almshouse  for 
women  and  aged  couples,  exclusively. 
The  number  of  women  there  is  now 
double  the  number  of  men;  and  by 
making  it  an  almshouse  for  women 
and  couples  only,  a   more  thorough 
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classification,  so  the  trustees  believe, 
could  be  secured. 

Except  in  respect  to  buildings  and 
numbers  the  Charlestown  almshouse 
differs  little  from  that  at  Long  Island. 
It  has,  however,  a  homelike  character 
which  the  larger  institution  lacks. 
The  sun  rooms,  one  containing  piano 
and  plants,  and  the  sleeping  rooms 
with  their  four  or  five  beds  are 
almost  cosy.  The  bill  of  fare  here 
also  is  much  more  varied  than  that  of 
the  other  almshouse. 

Mr.  Chandler  Eastman  has  been  su- 
perintendent since  1889.  Previous  to 
his  appointment  to  his  present  position 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  insti- 
tutions at  Deer  Isand  and  Rainsford 
Island.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the  civil 
war. 

The  appointed  work  of  Boston's 
pauper  institutions  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time  and  now  is  merely  to  care 
for  the  paupers  committed  to  their 
charge.  With  reference  to  this  task 
these  institutions  should  be  judged 
first  of  all.  If  they  are  so  judged, 
much  may  be  said  in  commendation 
of  them.  The  inmates  are  comfort- 
ably housed,  clothed  and  fed.  While 
the  physically  fit  are  required  to  work, 
no  one  is  overworked,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  are  salutary.  The  dis- 
cipline is  humane.     Special  provision 


is  made  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  is 
by  the  most  im- 
proved methods. 
Life  in  the  alms- 
houses may  be  mo- 
notonous, but  on  the 
physical  side  it 
rises  to  a  far  greater 
plane  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates 
ever  knew  before 
coming  to  them. 

But  in  these  insti- 
tutions there  are 
two  distinct  classes, 
which  maybe  desig- 
nated as  the  worthy 
and  the  unworthy,  —  the  word  "wor- 
thy" being  used  with  no  refer- 
ence to  moral  qualities.  The  for- 
mer class  comprises  the  aged,  the 
sick,  the  physically  and  mentally 
defective  —  in  a  word,  such  as  could 
not  care  for  themselves  whatever  might 
be  their  opportunities  for  self-sup- 
port. The  latter  class  includes  all 
the  rest.  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
society  to  relieve  and  comfort  its 
worthy  poor,  in  the  sense  of  worthy  as 
here  used,  goes  without  saying;  but 
it  can  be  neither  the  wisdom  nor  duty 
of  society  to  care  in  the  same  manner 
for  the  tramp,  the  vagrant,  and  all  the 
other   varieties   of  the   professionally 
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idle  and  vicious.  Indeed  its  own  self- 
protection  demands  that  in  the  case 
of  this  latter  class  it  pursue  some 
other  line  of  treatment,  whose  aim 
shall  be  either  to  reform  them  or  at 
the  very  least  to  restrain  them  from 
preying  upon  the  public.  In  Bos- 
ton's almshouses,  however,  both 
classes  are  under  one  and  the  same 
system,  a  system  that  contemplates 
the  "worthy  poor"  only,  leaving  all 
others  out  of  account.  As  a  result, 
these  latter  find  here  comfortable 
quarters  where  they  may  recover  from 
their  last  debauch  and  plan  fresh  es- 
says on  society.  If,  therefore,  these 
institutions  be  judged  from  the  point 
of  view  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
true  function  of  a  pauper  institution, 
they  would  be  found  wanting  in  re- 
spect to  separating  the  pauper  class 
proper  from  the  work-house  class  and 
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treating  each  by  itself.  But  it  should 
be  said  in  justice  to  the  superintend- 
ents and  trustees  that  this  radical  de- 
fect is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  in  accordance 
with  which  they  must  act,  than  to 
themselves.  As  long  as  both  the  pau- 
per and  the  tramp  are  sent  to  these  in- 
stitutions, they  must  both  be  cared  for 
by  them;  and  while  the  restraint  on 
leaving  is  so  slight  and  the  industrial 
equipment     of     the     institution     so 
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meagre,   thorough    classification    and 
reformatory  methods   are  out  of  the 
question.     The  two  classes  should  be 
separated     and     the 
former  committed  to 
an  established  work- 
house.   Superintend- 
ent Wentworth  well 
says  in  his  recent  re- 
port:   'There    is    no 
good  reason,  except 
in  very  isolated  cases, 
why  a  man  under  50 
years  of  age  and  in 
good    health    should 
go  to  an  almshouse, 
and    there    is    some- 
thing radically  wrong 
in    a    system    which 
permits    the    profes- 
sional    impostor     to 
thrive  at  the  expense 
of  the  worthy  poor." 
That  Boston  is  not  indifferent  to  its 
pauper  institutions  is  made  evident  by 
the  changes  for  the  better  effected  in 
them  within  the  last  few  years,  such 
as:     Paid  attendants  for  the  sick  and 
a  visiting  staff  of  physicians ;  prepara- 
tion of  the  food   by   an  experienced 
cook;  removal   of  insane  patients  to 
the  proper  asylums;  discontinuance  of 
labor  by  prisoners  from  Deer  Island; 
a   suitable   semblance   for    the   trans- 
portation of  the  sick;  more  comfort- 
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able  chairs  for  the  aged;  and  benches 
out  of  doors.  Still  further  changes 
along  similar  lines  are  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  an- 
nual report.  The  more  important  of 
these  recommendations  are:  Ad- 
ditional kitchen  and  laundry  ac- 
commodations;    ventilation     of     the 


"Charity  has  been  often  character- 
ized as  a  religious  duty,  and  its  admin- 
istration as  a  branch  of  applied  sci- 
ence. But  it  is  also  an  art,  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  comparable  with  music, 
painting  and  sculpture.  There  are  in 
it  unsuspected  possibilities  of  beauty 
and  grace,  depending  upon  the  sym- 
metry of  its  proportions 
and  the  combination  of  its 
elements.  As  we  feel  the 
beauty  of  rhythm  in  poe- 
try when  wedded  to 
noble  or  tender  con- 
ceptions, or  of  melody 
and  harmony  in  music, 
or  of  unity,  simplicity 
and  variety  in  a  picture 
or  a  statue,  so  charity 
to  excite  our  admira- 
tion should 
exhibit  unity 
in  diversity 
in  its  de- 
be  true 


to    nature 
and    to    life 


men  s  building;  em- 
ployment of  more 
paid  officers;  exten- 
sion of  the  nurses' 
training  school;  new 
male  ward  in  the  hos- 
pital; and  isolating 
ward  for  contagious 
diseases. 

The  problem  of  the 
dependent  poor,  of  which  the  func- 
tions and  conduct  of  almshouses  is  but 
a  part,  gains  in  importance  and  in  dig- 
nity the  longer  it  is  studied.  Of  the 
finer  aspects  of  this  general  problem, 
as  well  as  of  the  qualities  required  in 
those  who  would  aid  in  its  solu- 
tion, Rev.  Frederick  H.  Wines  beauti- 
fully says: — 


IE    POORIIOU.SE    AT   CHARLESTOWX. 


and  be  instinct  with  a  love  pure 
as  the  snows,  deathless  as  the  skies, 
and  consecrated  to  humanity  and  to 
God.  Ruskin's  seven  lamps  of  archi- 
tecture are  also  the  lights  by  which 
its  radiant  pathway  can  alone  be 
traced;  the  ianips  of  sacrifice,  of  truth, 
of  power,  of  beauty,  of  life,  of  mem- 
ory, and  of  obedience." 


OLD   TIME   FACTORY    LIFE  IN    NEW   ENGLAND. 

By  A.  K.  Fiske. 


HE  planting  of  manu- 
facturing industry 
near  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South  and  the 
employment  of  the 
native  labor  —  of 
men,  women  and 
children  without  legal  restriction  of 
age  or  of  hours  —  and  the  disturb- 
ance which  this  new  competition  has 
created  in  the  manufacturing  centres 
of  New  England  vividly  remind  me  of 
my  own  child  life  in  a  factory  village 
of  southern  New  Hampshire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  "before  the 
war"  —  that  period  which  to  the 
younger  generation  seems  so  far  off 
and  severed,  as  by  a  deep  chasm,  from 
the  modern  time.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch,  but  a  faithful  effort  to  recall 
actual  experiences  and  observations 
in  a  factory  village  nearly  forty-five 
years  ago. 

Domestic  changes  which  are  not 
relevant  to  the  purpose  of  this  narra- 
tive, led  my  family  to  move  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  from  a  farm  in  the  hill 
country  to  the  bottom  of  a  picturesque 
valley  through  which  flowed  one  of 
those  streams  that  furnished  the  mo- 
tive power  for  the  first  factories  as 
well  as  the  motive  for  locating  them 
so  far  from  the  supply  of  raw  material 
and  the  markets  for  finished  goods. 
This  particular  stream  was  not  large, 
but  there  was  a  "long  descent"  in  its 
bed;    and    the    village    to   which    we 

moved  was  known  as  " Falls/' 

The  rapids  which  gave  it  that  name 
were  interrupted  by  the  pond,  below 
which  stood  the  one  cotton  mill  of  the 
place,  the  road  crossing  the  river  by  a 
bridge  close  to  the  dam,  so  that  the 
village  was  divided  into  two  sections. 
This  mill,  which  was  of  brick,  four 
stories  high,  with  a  belfry  crowned  by 
a  pea  green  hemisphere,  had  been 
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built  by  a  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  was  now  owned  by  a  soul- 
less corporation  with  its  headquarters 
in  Boston,  its  local  agent  at  the  main 
village  of  the  town  two  miles  below, 
where  there  were  two  other  factories, 
and  a  superintendent  in  immediate 
charge. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  below 
the  bridge  there  was  a  high,  steep 
wooded  bluff  that  shut  out  half  the 
world,  and  above  the  bridge  two  roads 
strayed  over  the  hills  into  the  country 
in  nearly  opposite  directions.  The 
one  road  which  ran  down  the  valley 
led  past  a  paper  mill  and  peg  factory, 
to  the  main  village. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  in Falls 

belonged  to  the  corporation  and  per- 
tained to  its  manufacturing  establish- 
ment. "The  Company"  was  the  gen- 
eral landlord  and  rented  only  to  its 
own  employes,  at  a  very  low  rent,  — 
$20  to  $30  a  year  for  a  "tenement."  A 
few  houses  above  the  bridge  were 
owned  by  their  occupants,  who  were 
mostly  overseers  in  the  mill.  One, 
finer  than  the  rest  and  isolated  upon  a 
slope  in  the  midst  of  a  garden,  be- 
longed to  the  Company  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  superintendent,  rent 
free.  I  remember  that  he  had  a  door 
plate  and  was  considered  quite  a  mag- 
nate; but  I  do  not  now  suppose  that 
he  received  a  salary  of  more  than 
$2,000  a  year  at  most.  Still,  he  was 
always  finely  dressed  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  looked 
aristocratic,  with  his  side-whiskers 
and  a  visible  gold  filling  in  his  teeth. 
A  screeching  parrot  on  his  piazza  in 
summer  gave  his  residence  a  further 
air  of  distinction,  not  to  mention  that 
his  wife  was  quite  too  stylish  to  min- 
gle with  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
little  village.  I  believe  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  some  officer  of  the 
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Boston  Corporation,  and  that  was 
why  her  husband  was  the  autocrat  of 
this  particular  mill. 

Most  of  the  operatives  lived  in  a 
row  of  "double  houses,"  below  the 
factory,  which  had  their  back  yards 
along  the  river  bank.  The  factory, 
the  machine  shop  above  the  bridge, 
and  all  the  houses  of  the  place  were 
painted  yellow  so  far  as  they  were 
painted  at  all;  this  row  was  yellow 
front  and  back,  but  the  ends  of  each 
house  were  of  brick,  with  the  chim- 
neys built  on  the  outside  apparently 
to  give  more  room  in  the  interior. 
Each  had  two  dark  green  doors  near 
the  middle  of  the  front,  giving  en- 
trance to  the  two  separate  tenements 
into  which  it  was  divided. 

Into  one  of  these  tenements,  near 
the  middle  of  the  row  of  houses  with 
brick  ends,  my  family  moved  in  that 
cold  January,  185 — .  It  was  to  be  a 
new  and  strange  life;  but  it  was  the 
middle  of  a  term  of  the  district  school, 
which  was  down  the  road  half  a  mile 
and  close  by  the  paper  mill,  and  I  was 
to  finish  out  that  term  before  settling 
down  to  factory  life  in  earnest.  But 
in  the  spring,  just  before  I  had 
reached  the  age  of  ten,  I  was  initiated 
into  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  roping 
boy  —  or  "back  boy,"  as  he  seems 
now  to  be  called  —  by  a  youth  who 
was  about  to  be  promoted  and  who 
had  attained  a  startling  proficiency/  in 
profanity.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
larger  village  down  below,  and  not  of 
the  farming  regions  above,  which 
doubtless  accounted  for  his  superior 
facility  in  the  use  of  language. 

The  life  about  me  was  purely  a  na- 
tive American  life.  There  was  not  at 
first  a  single  foreigner  in  the  mill,  and 
I  distinctly  remember  the  first  one 
who  came,  a  year  or  two  afterwards, — 
a  mule  spinner  from  Staleybridge, 
England,  the  forerunner  of  an  immi- 
gration which  had  already  begun  to 
sweep  into  Lowell  and  Lawrence  and 
was  reaching  up  to  Nashua  and  Man- 
chester, and  throwing  its  spray  to 
more  secluded  places.  The  overseer 
of  the  spinning  room  was  a  maternal 


uncle  of  mine,  which  was  one  of  the 
domestic  facts  that  determined  the 
move  from  the  farm  to  the  factory. 
He  received  $1.50  a  day,  which  was 
regarded  as  rather  a  munificent  in- 
come; and  as  his  son  and  daughter 
both  worked  in  the  mill,  his  wife  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  take 
boarders,  as  most  of  the  householders 
did.  In  fact,  those  were  expected  to 
do  so  who  did  not  hold  the  relatively 
high  rank  of  overseers'  families,  for 
there  was  no  general  boarding  house 
at  that  time.  In  my  references  to 
wages  and  the  cost  of  living  I  do  not 
care  to  say  anything  about  the  Walker 
tariff  or  any  such  uninteresting  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what 
it  had  to  do  with  the  case,  but  I  do 
know  that  that  somewhat  notorious 
enactment  was  then  in  effect. 

Let  us  consider  that  tenement  in  the 
house  with  the  brick  end,  in  its  double 
capacity  of  residence  and  of  boarding 
house.  Behind  the  dark  green  door 
there  was  a  little  entry,  right  at  the 
foot  of  a  fligiht  of  stairs  leading  to  the 
floor  above,  and  from  it  opened  a  door 
into  a  general  sitting  room.  Back  of 
that  was  a  dining  room,  and  beyond 
that  a  kitchen  in  a  little  rear  "ell" ;  and 
somewhere  on  the  same  floor,  mysteri- 
ously stowed  near  the  head  of  the  cel- 
lar stairs,  was  a  family  bed  room. 
The  second  floor  was  divided  into  four 
sleeping  rooms,  each  occupied  by  two 
girls  or  an  occasional  married  couple 
who  worked  in  the  mill ;  and  the  attic 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  in  each 
of  which  were  two  beds  for  boys  or 
men.  Here  was  the  possibility  of  six- 
teen occupants,  members  of  the  family 
and  boarders,  and  there  were  seldom 
vacancies  in  these  tenements.  The 
rent,  as  I  remember  it,  was  $20  a  year,  I 
paid  to  the  company,  or  retained  from 
what  was  due  from  it  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  every  two  months ;  for  then  i 
wages,  rent  and  board  were  paid  only 
once  in  two  months.  The  price  of 
board  I  remember  distinctly  was,  $1.25  | 
a  week  for  men,  and  $1.00  for  women 
and  for  boys  under  sixteen.  Wages, 
of  course,  were  correspondingly  low, 
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and  as  "roping  boy"  I  received  $1.00  a 
week  beside  an  equal  allowance  for 
board.  I  suppose  it  was  put  that  way, 
instead  of  being  called  $2  a  week,  as 
a  means  of  fixing  the  price  of  board 
as  well  as  that  of  labor.  From  that 
level  wages  ranged  upward  to  the 
overseer's  $1.50. a  day,  assistant  over- 
seers getting  $30  a  month,  and  certain 
operatives  whose  work  could  not  be 
measured  by  the  "piece,"  getting  from 
$15  to  $25  a  month.  Mule  spinners, 
who  did  work  by  the  piece,  that  is,  the 
pounds  of  yarn  spun,  could  earn 
nearly  as  much.  The  girls  and  young 
women  who  tended  such  machines  as 
the  drawing  frames,  speeders  and  fly 
frames,  received  from  $1.00  to  $2.25 
a  week  "besides  board";  and  the 
women  spinners  (who  tended  warp- 
spinning  frames)  and  weavers,  both 
paid  by  the  piece,  could  earn  from  $2 
to  $3  a  week  above  their  board,  and  a 
few  weavers  even  more  than  that.  The 
ordinary  weaver  looked  after  three  or 
four  looms,  but  some  could  care  for 
five  or  six  and  keep  them  well  agoing. 
These  were  envied  for  the  large 
amount  they  received  on  the  bi- 
monthly pay  day,  —  from  $30  to  $40 
for  the  two  months. 

After  this  interval  of  more  than 
forty  years  I  distinctly  remember 
every  process  and  every  machine,  and 
almost  every  operative,  in  that  mill, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  loads  of 
cotton  bales  to  the  departure  of 
the  loads  of  cloth  in  rolls,  packed 
in  wooden  boxes  similar  to  the 
dry  goods  case  of  to-day.  There 
is  a  railroad'  through  that  town 
now,  but  at  that  time  the  nearest  sta- 
tion was  several  miles  away,  and  the 
bales  of  cotton  came  on  big  six  horse 
teams  with  peculiarly  profane  drivers, 
—  for  when  the  rural  native  of  a  New 
England  village  abandons  restraint 
upon  his  language,  he  goes  to  strange 
extremes.  The  huge  bales,  bound 
about  with  "ties"  of  strap  iron,  were 
stowed  in  a  large  shed  near  one  end  of 
the  mill,  there  to  be  cut  open  and  to 
have  their  entrails  torn  out.  The  cot- 
ton  came   out   in    "chunks,"    which 


were  thrown  into  a  machine  popularly 
and  appropriately,  if  not  technically, 
called  a  "devil."  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  which  bristled  on  the 
inside,  with  enormous  spikes  like  dag- 
gers, and  a  solid  cylinder  revolving 
within  this,  armed  with  similar  deadly 
weapons.  These  were  so  adjusted  as 
to  pass  each  other's  ranks  without 
clashing,  but  the  cotton  which  was 
thrown  into  this  dreadful  maw  of  iron 
teeth  was  torn  to  shreds  with  great 
rapidity,  and  partly  freed  from  dirt 
and  vestiges  of  seed  and  stalk.  Tt 
came  forth  in  a  fluffy  mass  and  was 
next  spread  upon  the  moving  apron 
of  the  "picker"  and  carried  through 
that  machine,  a  part  of  which  was  a 
powerful  and  noisy  revolving  fan  that 
freed  the  cotton  of  the  finer  dirt  and 
dust,  no  small  part  of  which  seemed 
to  lodge  about  the  person  of  the  man 
who  managed  the  machine.  The  ma- 
terial finally  came  forth  on  the  other 
side  in  a  soft  matted  web,  which  was 
wound  about  a  roller  until  it  became  a 
cylinder  two  feet  in  diameter.  This 
was  ready  for  the  cards. 

The  carding  machine  I  need  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  in  detail.  In  the 
card  room  the  sounds  were  mostly  a 
gentle  buzz,  and  a  fluffy  dust  of  cotton 
fibre  floated  about,  but  a  general  air 
of  cleanliness  and  quiet  prevailed.  A 
winding  stair  goes  up  the  general 
entry  way,  which  is  surmounted  by 
the  belfry  with  the  pea  green  top,  and 
a  door  on  the  first  landing  opens  into 
the  spinning  room.  Pushing  in  we 
find  a  sharper  and  louder  buzz  from 
the  ranks  of  spinning  frames,  and,  be- 
yond, the  intermittent  racket  of  the 
noisy  mules,  while  an  odor  of  oil  per- 
vades the  whole  place.  The  spinning 
frame  is  a  long,  narrow,  tall  machine, 
with  layers  of  headless  bobbins  of 
roping  lying  on  the  top  to  be  put  in 
place  as  wanted.  The  spinning 
frames  are  tended  by  women,  whose 
chief  duties  are  to  keep  the  roping 
supplied  by  changing  empty  bobbins 
for  full  ones,  to  keep  the  threads 
mended  up,  for  one  and  another  is 
constantly   breaking,   and   when   the 
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spools  are  full  of  yarn  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine and  "doff"  them  and  put  on 
empty  ones. 

The  mule,  which  spins  the  woof  or 
filling  is  quite  a  different  mechanism, 
and  is  operated  by  a  full  grown  man 
or  stalwart  youth,  with  the  aid  of  a 
"back  boy."  The  roping,  which  here 
is  upon  bobbins  with  a  flat  head  at 
each  end,  is  furnished  from  the  back 
of  the  machine,  and  it  is  the  chief  duty 
of  the  back  boy  to  keep  it  supplied  by 
replacing  empty  bobbins  with  full 
ones. 

The  weaving  room  is  above  the 
spinning  room  and  below  the  dress- 
ing room,  in  which  the  warp  has  been 
prepared  for  the  loom.  It  is  the 
noisiest  of  noisy  places,  but  those  who 
work  there  get  used  to  the  everlasting 
clack  and  rattle  and  never  think  of  it, 
even  when  they  shout  into  each  oth- 
er's ears  in  order  to  have  the  voice 
heard. 

The  cloth  room  is  in  a  separate 
building  in  the  factory  yard,  where 
the  "cuts"  from  the  loom  are  gone 
over  carefully  with  scissors  and  fine 
tooth  comb;  and  the  cloth  is  clipped 
of  loose  threads  and  smoothed,  and 
made  up  in  neat  rolls,  tied  with 
tape  and  labeled  for  the  packing 
cases. 

I  have  spoken  of  wages  and  the 
price  of  board.  How  about  the  hours 
of  work?  There  was  no  law  restrict- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  in  factories 
more  than  on  farms,  or  interfering 
with  the  employment  of  children;  and 
labor  unions  had  not  yet  been  heard 
of  at Falls. 

Summer  and  winter  were  the  only 
seasons,  so  far  as  length  of  working 
days  was  concerned  and  I  do  not  re- 
member the  dates  that  separated 
them. 

In  summer  that  old  factory  bell  — 
I  hear  it  now  —  rang  at  half  past  four 
in  the  morning  to  rouse  the  village 
from  its  sleep  and  five  minutes  before 
five  began  a  tolling  summons  to  work. 
At  five  o'clock  sharp,  the  "speed  was 
on,"  and  every  operative  was  expected 
to  be  in  his  or  her  place  to  set  the 


separate  machines  agoing.  At  half 
past  six  there  was  a  shut  down  of  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  the  den- 
izens of  the  mill  poured  out  and  scat- 
tered to  their  boarding  places,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  began  gathering  more 
slowly  and  gradually  back.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  machinery  was  going 
again  and  active  figures  moved  con- 
stantly about,  and  lively  fingers  plied 
the  many  operations  necessary  to 
keep  the  processes  in  motion  which 
converted  raw  cotton  into  finished 
cloth.  At  half  past  twelve  there  was 
another  half  hour's  stop  for  dinner,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  relentless  bell 
tolled  the  scattered  forces  of  industry 
back  to  go  through  the  same  round 
until  7  o'clock  at  night.  In  winter 
the  mill  was  not  started  and  we  did 
not  have  to  be  at  work  until  six 
o'clock;  but  we  had  breakfast  before 
going  into  the  mill,  and  we  went  out 
at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon  to 
supper  and  returned  at  six  to  work  an 
hour  and  a  half  longer. 

Here  was  thirteen  hours'  actual  la- 
bor per  day  in  summer,  and  twelve 
hours  and  a  half  in  winter.  At  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  winter  days, 
of  course,  the  work  was  by  lamplight. 
"Burning  fluid,"  some  modification, 
I  believe,  of  camphene,  was  the  com- 
mon illuminant  of  the  time.  Kero- 
sene came  in  soon  after.  There  was 
much  dull  weariness  at  times  in  this 
routine  of  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  especially  for  a  child  to 
whom  years  were  "like  passing  ages." 
Scarcely  was  one  through  supper 
when  he  felt  like  going  to  bed,  and 
few  were  rash  enough  to  sit  up  after 
nine  o'clock.  Long  before  one  nat- 
urally woke  he  was  aroused  by  that 
dreadful  bell,  and  yawning  and 
wearily  feeling  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stir  out  of  the  bed,  he  finally 
spurred  himself  to  action  and  hurried 
into  his  clothes.  If  it  was  summer  he 
raced  to  the  mill  and  got  there  as  the 
great  water  wheel  began  to  turn  and 
exert  its  mighty  strength  through  all 
the  belting  and  the  shafts.  If  it  was 
winter  he  took  barely  time  to  bolt  a 
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breakfast  for  which  he  had  no  appe- 
tite. 

And  speaking  of  the  cheapness  of 
board,  it  is  a  marvel  how  little  those 
people  ate.  It  did  not  cost  much  to 
feed  them.  They  scarcely  ever  sat  at 
the  table  more  than  ten  minutes,  and, 
the  young  people  especially,  were 
fond  of  getting  back  to  the  mill  for  a 
few  minutes  of  leisure  before  the  ma- 
*  chinery  started.  Then  they  were  free 
to  talk  with  each  other,  and  the  boys 
were  apt  to  indulge  in  "sky-larking." 
It  was  their  only  time  for  a  bit  of  rec- 
reation, except  the  very  meagre  even- 
ing after  work  was  over.  That  was, 
indeed,  a  precious  time,  for  most  of 
the  social  and  domestic  life  during  the 
week  had  to  be  crowded  into  that  lit- 
tle hour  or  so  before  the  early  bed 
time.  No  one  who  has  not  experi- 
enced it  can  appreciate  the  keen  en- 
joyment of  that  scanty  leisure.  It 
was  spent  in  social  converse  or  games 
or  brief  visits  to  neighboring  houses, 
or  along  the  street  in  warm  weather, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  brisk  alertness 
and  making  the  most  of  the  time, 
which  was  perhaps  bred  of  the  habit 
of  a  quick  and  constant  tending  of 
machinery  in  motion. 

In  winter  card  playing  was  a  favor- 
ite pastime  in  houses  where  it  was  not 
frowned  upon  as  sinful,  and  the  senti- 
ment was  more  tolerant  of  such  fla- 
grant iniquities  in  the  factory  village 
than  in  the  farming  districts.  Even 
dancing  was  tolerated  as  compara- 
tively harmless.  But  late  hours  were 
out  of  the  question,  save  on  Saturday 
night,  when  the  most  was  made  of  the 
extra  privilege.  Saturday  afternoon 
in  the  mill  was  a  time  for  general 
"cleaning  up."  Every  operative  — 
that  term  was  not  used  there  in  those 
days,  there  were  spinners  and  weavers 
and  all  sorts  of  workers,  but  no  opera- 
tives —  but  let  us  come  down  to  the 
modern  word  and  say  that  every  "op- 
erative" had  to  give  the  machinery  in 
his  charge  a  thorough  cleaning  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Through  the 
week  it  was  brushed  and  wiped  and 
oiled  from  time  to  time,  but  now  it 


was  stopped  and  put  through  a  thor- 
ough course  of  what  was  called 
"cleaning  up";  and  at  five  o'clock  the 
speed  was  shut  down,  which  means 
that  the  great  overshot  wheel,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  was  roofed  over  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  card  room,  was 
stopped,  and  everybody  was  free  until 
Monday  morning. 

Ah !  how  Saturday  night  was  looked 
forward  to!  The  getting  out  early, 
the  long  evening,  and  the  restful  Sun- 
day! There  was  but  one  store  "at  the 
Falls,"  and  that  belonged  to  the 
Company  and  had  little  besides  gro- 
ceries and  articles  of  provision.  It 
was  not  much  of  a  loafing  place.  Sat- 
urday night  most  of  the  men  and 
many  of  the  women  went  down  to  the 
"lower  village,"  where  there  were 
stores  and  churches,  a  tavern  and  a 
saloon.  Very  few  were  addicted  to 
going  to  the  tavern  or  the  saloon, 
which  were  indeed  comparatively  stu- 
pid and  innocuous  haunts  for  the  fool- 
ish in  those  days.  Mostly  the  expedi- 
tion was  just  for  looking  round  and 
doing  a  little  shopping,  if  anything 
was  left  from  the  last  pay  day.  Just 
going  to  the  lower  village,  which  had 
a  gay  appearance  at  night,  and  knock- 
ing around  a  few  hours,  was  dissipa- 
tion enough.  In  winter  perhaps  there 
was  a  dance  on  Saturday  night,  or  a 
lecture  or  some  wandering  show  of 
minstrelsy  or  panorama.  And  there 
were  acquaintances  to  be  met  at  this 
village,  which  had  two  factories  larger 
than  that  at  "the  Falls."  There  was 
no  real  revelry  or  squandering  of 
health  or  money  on  those  Saturday 
nights,  for  the  factory  people  were 
after  all  sedate  New  England  folk. 

Sunday  was  for  the  most  part  a  day 
of  rest.  In  the  hill  country  whence 
our  family  had  come,  it  was  hardly 
reputable  to  stay  away  from  church, 
and  there  was  little  excuse  for  it;  but 
here  comparatively  few  felt  like  go- 
ing, and  small  blame  to  them!  It  was 
almost  their  only  chance  to  be  out- 
doors, to  climb  the  high  hill  that  shut 
in  the  valley  on  the  side  opposite  the 
steep  bluff  beyond  the  river,  to  wan- 
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der  up  or  down  the  river,  to  get  into 
the  woods,  to  "loaf  and  invite  the 
soul."  Some  families  went  regularly 
to  church  and  observed  the  Puritan 
Sabbath  strictly,  and  some  devout 
souls  away  from  home  doubtless  found 
comfort  in  conforming  to  the  prac- 
tices in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up.  But  on  the  whole  there  was  a 
laxness  in  Sabbath  keeping  which  I 
was  not  permitted  to  share  as  freely 
as  I  wished,  but  which  was  a  great- 
refreshment  to  the  body  if  not  to  the 
soul.  The  most  dreadful  time  of  all 
was  when  after  that  Saturday  night  of 
pleasure  and  that  long  Sunday  rest, 
the  bell  rang  again  at  an  unearthly 
hour  and  began  a  new  week  of  toil. 

Who  were  the  people  that  in  that 
time  long  past  "worked  in  the  mill," 
and  what  really  was  their  condition  in 
life,  physically,  morally  and  other- 
wise? They  were  nearly  all  natives  of 
the  region  round  about;  but  not 
many  of  the  men  came  from  farms. 
The  farmer's  boy,  unless  set  at  the 
work  very  young,  was  too  clumsy  and 
slow  to  become  adept  at  tending  ma- 
chinery where  a  quick  and  deft  use 
of  the  hands  was  required,  or  even 
where  he  had  to  get  about  lightly  and 
quickly  on  his  feet.  But  there  were 
men  working  about  the  factory  yard 
and  in  a  part  of  the  mill  who  had  been 
farmers.  There  was  Davis,  for  in- 
stance, who  put  the  raw  cotton 
through  "the  devil"  and  ran  the 
"picker;"  he  owned  a  farm  even  now 
about  half  a  mile  away,  where  he  had 
a  grown-up  son  and  a  hired  man.  He 
slept  at  home  and  brought  his  dinner 
in  a  tin  pail,  or  had  it  brought  by  one 
of  his  younger  children  at  noon.  Ap- 
parently he  could  do  better  at  this  job 
the  year  round,  by  hiring  help  to 
work  the  farm,  when  it  was  needed; 
and  besides,  he  liked  it  better.  The 
principal  "card  stripper"  had  been  a 
farmer's  boy,  but  he  had  been  away 
from  home  at  a  high  school,  and  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  farm  work.  Such 
are  not  real  farmers.  The  overseers 
and  older  men  at  the  machines  were 
mostly  old  settlers  in  the  place,  who 


had  grown  up  with  the  factory  village, 
and  the  young  fellows  were  generally 
village  boys.  Some  had  come  from 
other  manufacturing  towns.  The 
greater  number  did  not  consider  this 
a  life  work,  and  looked  forward  to  get- 
ting out  of  it.  Some  were  earning 
money  to  go  to  school,  or  possibly  to 
college;  some  were  on  the  look-out 
for  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  or  get 
a  place  in  a  store;  some  were  anxious 
to  go  "out  West"  or  to  get  to  Boston. 
Few  remained  year  after  year  and 
gave  up  hope  of  anything  else,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  changing  in 
the  force  of  workmen  from  time  to 
time. 

The  girls  were  more  largely  from 
the  farms  and  there  were  many  more 
of  them  than  of  men  and  boys.  The 
village  girls  were  apt  to  scorn  the 
factory  life,  while  the  farmers'  daugh- 
ters preferred  it  to  what  they  were 
used  to  at  home.  It  gave  them  an  un- 
wonted chance  to  earn  money  for 
themselves  and  to  dress  becomingly; 
and  the  board,  cheap  as  it  was,  was 
better  than  they  were  accustomed  to. 
They  had  a  certain  social  life,  and 
often  became  "stylish"  before  they  re- 
turned to  the  farm,  when,  no  doubt, 
they  had  a  greater  distaste  than  ever 
for  dairy  work  and  the  toil  of  the 
kitchen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  hard  as 
the  conditions  were,  most  of  the  oper- 
atives who  came  from  farms  preferred 
the  factory  life.  I  recall  more  than 
one  young  woman  who  went  away  to 
teach  school  in  summer,  and  at  least 
one  who  left  after  earning  money  to 
attend  a  distant  normal  school;  and  I 
have  in  mind  a  young  man  who  after- 
wards graduated  at  a  medical  college. 
There  was  not  very  much  "child 
labor,"  though  there  were  a  few  places 
where  children  of  ten  or  twelve  could 
do  useful  work.  The  same  ones  sel- 
dom stayed  through  the  year,  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the 
boys  and  girls  should  go  to  school  in 
summer.  My  child  experience  was 
rather  a  hard  one;  but  I  was  out  two 
summer  terms  in  a  factory  life  of  three 
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years,  and  they  were  periods  of  happi- 
ness and  recuperation  such  as  few 
school  children  enjoy. 

There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  hours  of  labor  were  too  long. 
My  uncle,  the  overseer,  was  broken  in 
health  and  died  soon  after  sixty,  and 
there  were  few  long-lived  people 
among  those  who  spent  practically 
all  their  days  in  the  mill.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  light  eating  at  the 
boarding-house  tables,  and  there  was 
a  general  lack  of  flesh  and  of  color 
among  the  workpeople.  They  were 
lank  and  pale,  and  the  women  got 
nervous  and  weary-looking,  and 
sometimes  broke  down  and  went 
home  from  overstrain.  To  recall  my 
own  experience  once  more,  I  know 
from  what  my  elders  were  wont  to 
say,  that  I  was  "chubby"  and  rosy- 
cheeked  when  I  came  from  the  farm, 
and  I  know  from  my  own  recollection 
that  when  I  went  back  I  had  grown 
tall  and  thin  and  pale,  and  was  cov- 
ered with  pimples.  I  think  my  di- 
gestive apparatus  and  nervous  sys- 
tem were  affected  for  life.  Certainly 
the  hours  were  too  long,  but  nobody 
then  demanded  a  compulsory  short- 
ening of  the  workday.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  true  of  factory  work,  in  tending 
machinery  in  motion,  that  as  much 
can  be  done  first  and  last  in  ten  hours 
a  day  as  in  twelve  or  thirteen,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  more  can  be  done 
in  the  same  person's  lifetime. 

As  to  the  moral  quality  of  that 
factory  life  I  do  not  think  it  was 
greatly  different  from  that  of  the 
village  life  where  there  were  no 
factories.  I  may  have  been  too  young 
to  judge,  but  the  small  boy  of  the 
place  was  a  knowing  creature,  and 
I  do  not  remember  any  tainted  repu- 
tation or  scandalous  conduct  among 
the  factory  girls,  —  and  those  are 
things  which  one  remembers,  if 
anything.  The  men  and  boys  did 
seem  to  me  strangely  addicted  to 
coarse  talk  and  profanity,  but  I  had 
hitherto  lived  among  very  strict  people 
in  a  rustic  neighborhood.  Profanity, 
indeed,   was  so   much    the   common 


everyday  talk  among  boys  that  I  ac- 
quired a  habit  that  has  given  me  much 
annoyance  since,  and  will  still  assert 
itself  under  slight  provocation.  Of 
gambling  and  drunkenness  I  am  sure 
there  was  practically  none.  I  well  re- 
member the  fright  I  received  from  an 
unknown  drunken  man  who  staggered 
into  the  village  wearing  a  frock  coat 
and  high  silk  hat,  the  only  person  in 
that  condition  I  had  then  ever  seen; 
and  when  it  was  whispered  about  that 
Jim  Daly,  the  mule  spinner  who  came 
from  Lancashire,  went  to  the  tavern 
on  Saturday  night  and  drank  too 
much,  it  excited  a  kind  of  horror. 
Even  smoking  was  uncommon,  ex- 
cept with  a  few  old  persons  who  used 
pipes.  There  were  more  chewers  of 
tobacco  than  smokers,  as  of  course  the 
latter  could  not  indulge  their  propen- 
sity while  at  work  in  or  about  the  mill. 

An  illiterate  .person  was  unknown 
and  would  have  been  a  curiosity.  In 
fact,  shortly  before  we  moved  away,  an 
Irish  woman  by  the  name  of  Rooney 
appeared  on  the  scene,  with  a  rich 
brogue  and  no  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
a  queer  novelty. 

There  was  a  little  collection  of 
books  in  one  end  of  the  cloth-room 
building,  which  had  been  originally 
supplied  by  that  governor  who  built 
the  mill,  and  they  were  a  good  deal 
read.  There  was  a  town  library  at  the 
other  village,  up  over  the  drug  store, 
and  it  was  open  Saturday  evening,  and 
books  were  taken  from  there.  Some 
were  also  brought  from  the  Sunday 
School,  but  not  many.  I  am  afraid 
stories  more  or  less  sensational  in  the 
weekly  papers  were  the  favorite  read- 
ing. I  made  the  acquaintance  at  that 
time  of  sundry  thrilling  tales  of  pirates 
of  the  Spanish  main,  and  the  trappers 
and  Indians  of  the  Western  border,  and 
I  became  rather  versed  in  the  literary 
productions  of  one  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
Jr.,  and  of  "Ned  Buntline."  Amuse- 
ments were  not  many,  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  equal  to  the  gorgeous- 
ness  and  dazzling  delight  of  the  circus 
to  which  I  went  once,  and  which  did 
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not  "get  out"  until  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
I  remember  the  clown's  jokes  and 
songs  at  the  present  moment,  though 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  of  those  of  the 
last  clown  I  saw  at  Barnum's.  It  was 
a  "one-night  stand,"  and  everybody 
went.  There  was  a  sort  of  a  variety 
show,  all  done  by  one  man,  one  win- 
ter's night  at  the  school  house,  which 
included  a  thrilling  rendering  of  the 
"Seminole's  Reply,"  in  war  paint  and 
feathers.  I  remember  the  terrible 
way  in  which  the  chief,  Osceola, 
rushed  out,  with  spear  in  hand,  and 
invited  the  audience  to  blaze  with 
their  serried  columns.  I  recall,  like- 
wise, more  than  one  performance  of 
legerdermain,  or  "magic;"  and  occa- 
sionally there  was  a  peripatetic  lec- 
turer whom  it  cost  ten  cents  to  hear. 
Generally  he  was  a  phrenologist,  and 
examined  heads  in  illustration  of  his 
discourse. 

Those  people  were  not  miserable  or 
unhappy.  None  of  them  were  wretch- 
edly poor  or  conscious  of  being  the 
victims  of  special  hardship.  There 
were  many  harmless  frolics  in  the 
short  evenings,  much  innocent  sky- 
larking in  the  moments  of  leisure,  and 
as  much  content  as  is  generally 
vouchsafed  to  people  who  earn  their 
living  by  unremitting  labor.  When  I 
look  back  upon  it,  it  seems  like  a  hard 
life,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  taking  th@ 
vitality  out  of  me;  but  at  the  time  I 
had  as  much  sense  of  having  "good 
times"  and  as  little  concern  about 
hardship  as  I  have  ever  had  since.  I 
think  the  principal  hardship  that  I  re- 
call being  conscious  of  at  the  time  is 
that  of  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
especially  in  cold  weather. 

Several  years  after  this  episode  in 
my  early  life  I  visited  relatives  who 
continued  to  live  at Falls.     A 


second  and  larger  mill  had  been  built 
farther  up  the  stream,  and  its  main 
motive  power  was  steam.  Opposite 
to  it  was  a  large  yellow  boarding- 
house,  and  the  price  of  board  was  $2 
and  $2.50  a  week.  The  mill  "started 
up"  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
"shut  down"  at  6.30  at  night,  and 
there  was  the  same  interval  of  half  an 
hour  for  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  This  gave  eleven  hours  of  work, 
which  was  a  great  improvement. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  legal  restric- 
tion I  am  not  sure,  but  it  was  after  the 
ten-hour  agitation  in  Massachusetts, 
and  I  think  after  the  ten-hour  law 
took  effect  there.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable foreign  element  in  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  mills,  but  it  had  ap- 
parently been  brought  in  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labor,  for  the  na- 
tive American  operatives  were  also 
more  numerous  than  formerly.  They 
still  make  up  a  considerable  part  of 
the  force  in  these  factory  villages, 
however  it  may  be  in  the  large  manu- 
facturing cities  like  Fall  River  and 
Lowell. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  any 
opinion  about  the  effect  of  the  growth 
of  cotton  factories  in  the  South  upon 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  New 
England;  but  it  is  obvious  that  for  the 
latter  the  cost  of  transporting  material 
and  goods, — for  the  cheaper  grades 
at  least, — must  force  a  change  of  con- 
ditions of  some  kind.  Perhaps  the 
result  may  be  an  improvement  in  the 
grade  and  quality  of  goods  produced 
in  the  old  manufacturing  districts. 
But  the  old  kind  of  factory  life  has 
disappeared  in  the  North,  or  lingers 
only  in  comparatively  secluded  places, 
and  something  akin  to  what  it  was 
a  generation  ago  is  just  springing  up 
in  the  South. 
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THERE  is  now  pending  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  a  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  Boston 
school  board  and  the  general  reorgan- 
ization of  the  government  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  schools.  It  is  a  radical  bill, 
of  great  importance,  and  all  the  best 
educational  sentiment  of  Boston  is 
united  in  earnest  support  of  its  car- 
dinal features.  The  interest  in  the 
measure  is  more  than  local.  The  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  country  are 
watching  its  fortunes  with  concern, 
conscious  that  the  general  cause  of 
progress  and  efficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  American  public  schools 
is  represented  by  this  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
calculated  to  place  Boston  again  at  the 
head  of  American  cities  in  respect  to 
her  public  schools,  a  position  which 
was  once  everywhere  conceded  her, 
but  which  she  has  latterly  been  in 
great  danger  of  losing.  "For  Boston," 
writes  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Review,  our  leading  educational  maga- 
zine, in  the  last  number,  "the  bill 
would  bring  about  an  absolute  revolu- 
tion. The  superintendent  of  schools 
would  cease  to  be  a  dignified  figure- 
head and  become  an  almost  une- 
qualled educational  power.  The  man- 
agement of  minute  details  by  the 
school  committee  would  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  modern  administrative 
device  of  concentrating  power  and  re- 
sponsibility would  be  fully  and  frankly 
adopted.  It  is  inconceivable  that  so 
radical  a  measure  will  not  be  strongly 
opposed;  and  the  sources  of  the  most 
active  opposition  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted. The  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure  would   be   an   inestimable    gain, 
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even    if   every   provision    should    not 
work  as  well  as  expected." 


"A  striking  feature  of  the  Boston 
bill,"  says  this  New  York  editor,  "is 
its  simplicity  and  directness.  It  is  all 
included  in  fifteen  short  sections."  In 
truth,  half  a  dozen  of  these  short  sec- 
tions cover  the  principal  changes  pro- 
posed, the  really  significant  and  im- 
portant features  of  the  bill,  the  rest 
being  concerned  with  minor  details 
and  the  matters  of  course. 

There  shall  be  a  small  school  board 
instead  of  a  large  one,  a  board  of 
twelve  instead  of  twenty-four,  a  board 
of  such  size  that  its  members  can  sit 
around  a  table  and  look  each  other  in 
the  face,  transacting  most  of  its  busi- 
ness in  committee  of  the  whole,  its 
meetings  being  conferences  instead  of 
debates,  —  that  is  the  first  cardinal 
demand  of  this  new  Boston  bill.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  the  country.  The 
"Committee  of  Fifteen,"  in  its  report 
three  years  ago  on  the  organization  of 
city  schools,  said:  "The  number  of  the 
members  of  a  board  of  education 
should  be  small.  In  cities  of  less  than 
500,000  inhabitants  it  should  not  be 
more  than  nine,  and  preferably  not  more 
than  five.  In  the  very  largest  cities  it 
may  well  be  extended  to  fifteen."  The 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  mak- 
ing this  special  report  was  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
University,  formerly  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  and 
author  of  the  much  talked  of  "Cleve- 
land  system."      President   Draper   is 
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one  of  the  ablest  public  school  men 
in  the  country.  He  has  just  been 
offered,  but  has  declined,  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  City.  His  work  altogether 
in  the  reform  of  public  school  adminis- 
tration has  been  so  important,  and  the 
Cleveland  system  is  so  representative 
of  it,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  glance  at 
this  latter  at  this  point. 


The  Cleveland  system,  which  con- 
centrates power  and  responsibility  in  a 
higher  degree  perhaps  than  any  other 
school  system  in  the  country,  is  pe- 
culiar in  the  place  which  it  gives  to  its 
"school  director,"  who,  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  two  years,  devot- 
ing all  his  time  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  with  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year, 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  schools, 
performing  all  the  duties  usually  as- 
signed to  the  various  executive  com- 
mittees of  a  school  board.  The  school 
board,  which  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  four  members  being 
elected  one  year  and  three  the  next, 
is  a  purely  legislative  body,  like  the 
trustees  of  a  college.  The  director 
may  veto  any  act  of  the  board,  which 
then  fails  unless  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  board.  The  director  ap- 
points the  superintendent  of  schools, 
this  appointment,  however,  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  board.  The  super- 
intendent serves  during  good  be- 
havior, and  may  be  removed  for  cause 
by  the  director.  The  superintendent 
has  sole  power  to  appoint  and  dis- 
charge all  assistants  and  teachers. 
All  other  employees  of  the  board  are 
appointed  by  the  director.  The 
school  board  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  city  hall  financially,  having  sole 
control  of  all  money  raised  for  school 
purposes.  It  makes  an  estimate  each 
year  of  the  amount  of  money  required 
for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  and  cer- 
tifies the  same  to  the  proper  county 
officers,  who  must  levy  and  collect  the 
full  amount  required,  provided  it  does 


not  exceed  seven  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation. 


Such  is  the  famous  Cleveland  sys- 
tem; and  this  is  substantially  what  is 
recommended  by  President  Draper 
and  his  associates  on  the  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  in 
their  report  on  the  organization  of  city 
schools.  We  observe  only  two  im- 
portant variations.  The  committee 
recommends  that,  instead  of  provid- 
ing that  the  superintendent  of  schools 
shall  serve  "during  good  behavior,"  as 
in  Cleveland,  subject  to  removal  for 
cause  by  the  director,  'his  term  should 
be  fixed  at  from  five  to  ten  years.  "It 
should  be  determinate,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  time  for  public  examination, 
but  it  should  be  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  one  to  lay  foundations  and 
show  results  without  being  carried 
under  by  the  prejudices  which  always 
follow  the  first  operation  of  efficient  or 
drastic  plans." 

The  second  important  point  of  vari- 
ation from  the  Cleveland  system  is  in 
the  recommendation  that  the  school 
board  should  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  instead  of  elected  by  popular 
vote.  "We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  in  view  of  the  well-known  diffi- 
culty about  securing  the  attendance  of 
the  most  interested  and  intelligent 
electors  at  school  elections,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  freeing  school  elections  from  politi- 
cal or  municipal  issues,  the  better  man- 
ner of  selection  is  by  appointment." 
The  committee  presents  the  reasons 
why  the  mayor  is  likely  to  consider  the 
city  as  a  whole  in  such  appointments, 
why  he  may  be  assumed  to  have  infor- 
mation as  to  the  fitness  of  particular 
citizens  for  these  responsibilities,  and 
why  he  has  inducements  to  make  good 
appointments,  and  slight  temptation 
to  make  bad  ones,  for  the  school 
board.  "We  are  confident,"  says  the 
committee  in  concluding  the  discus- 
sion of  this  point,  "that  the  problem  of 
getting  a  representative  board  of  edu- 
cation is  not  so  difficult  as  many  think, 
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if  the  board  is  not  permitted  to  make 
patronage  of  work  and  of  salaried  po- 
sitions at  the  disposal  of  the  public 
school  system.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, and  more  and  more  so  as 
we  have  approached  such  circum- 
stances, appointment  in  the  way  we 
suggest  has  produced  the  best  school 
boards  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
country." 

It  is  interesting  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, particularly  at  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  public  schools,  was  a 
member  of  this  important  committee 
on  the  organization  of  city  schools, 
of  which  President  Draper  was  the 
chairman,  and  that,  differing  from  his 
associates  on  one  point,  he  was  led  to 
append  a  brief  word  of  individual  pro- 
test or  explanation  —  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  minority  report  —  to  the  gen- 
eral report.  It  puts  the  principle  of 
the  centralization  of  responsibility  so 
tersely  and  wisely  that  it  is  worth 
quoting  here : — 

"I  find  myself  in  general  accord  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  report.  There  is  only  one 
feature  of  it  from  which  I  feel  obliged  to 
dissent,  and  that  is  an  important,  though 
not  necessarily  a  vital,  one.  I  refer  to  the 
office  of  school  director.  I  see  no  need 
of  such  an  officer  elected  by  the  people,  and 
I  do  see  the  danger  of  his  securing  a  part 
of  the  political  organization  for  the  dispen- 
sation of  patronage.  All  power  and  author- 
ity in  school  affairs  should  reside  ultimately 
in  the  board  of  education,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  eight  persons,  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  to  hold  office  four  years, 
two  members  retiring  annually  and  eligible 
for  reappointment  once  and  no  more. 
This  board  should  appoint  as  its  chief 
officer  a  superintendent  of  instruction, 
whose  tenure  should  be  during  good  be- 
havior and  efficiency,  and  whose  powers 
and  duties  should  be  to  a  large  extent  de- 
fined by  statute  law,  and  not  wholly  or 
chiefly  by  the  regulations  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion should  have  a  seat  and  voice,  but  not 
a  vote,  in  the  board  of  education.  The 
board  of  education  should  also  appoint  a 
business  agent,  and  define  his  powers  and 
duties  in  relation  to  all  matters  of  build- 
ings, repairs  and  supplies,  substantially  as 


set  forth  in  the  report  in  relation  to  the 
school  director.  All  teachers  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  annually  reappointed  or  rec- 
ommended by  the  superintendent  of  in- 
struction, until,  after  a  sufficient  probation, 
they  are  appointed  on  a  tenure  of  good  be- 
havior and  efficiency.  All  matters  relating 
to  courses  of  study,  text  books  and  exam- 
inations should  be  left  to  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  assistants,  constituting  a  body 
of  professional  experts,  who  should  be  re- 
garded as  alone  competent  to  deal  with 
such  matters,  and  should  be  held  account- 
able therefor  to  the  board  of  education 
only  in  a  general  way,  and  not  in  particu- 
lar details." 

This  recommendation  is  precisely 
what  the  new  bill  touching  the  Boston 
schools  provides  for  as  regards  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  in  making  the  busi- 
ness agent,  who  is  to  attend  to  the 
business  matters  of  the  schools  with 
the  same  independence  and  responsi- 
bility with  which  the  superintendent 
attends  to  educational  matters,  the 
actual  agent  of  the  school  board,  ap- 
pointed by  it  and  responsible  to  it,  pre- 
cisely as  the  superintendent  is;  he  is 
not  to  be  an  officer  elected  separately 
by  the  people,  coordinate  with  the 
school  board  instead  of  subordinate 
to  ft,  having  the  power  of  veto  upon 
the  board,  having  the  appointment  of 
the  superintendent  and  being  thus  in 
a  sense  his  superior;  business  agent 
and  superintendent  alike  are  the 
board's  executive  officers  in  their  re- 
spective fields,  the  school  board  being 
always  the  supreme  authority. 

With  reference  to  the  school  board 
itself,  the  Boston  plan  differs  from  the 
recommendation  here  of  both  Presi- 
dent Draper  and  Superintendent 
Seaver,  that  the  members  of  the  board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and 
conforms  to  the  Cleveland  system, 
providing  for  their  election  by  the 
people.  The  sponsors  for  the  Boston 
bill  are  quite  conscious  of  the  capital 
evils  of  our  present  ballot.  Intelligent 
voting  is  not  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent system;  and  where  voting  cannot 
be  intelligent,  where  the  voter  has  no 
clear  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing 
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and  who  and  what  his  candidates  are, 
there  the  first  condition  of  successful 
democratic  government  is  violated, 
and  every  combination  on  the  part  of 
the  political  machines  and  political 
tricksters  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people  is  possible.  To-day  the  man 
who  goes  to  his  polling  booth  in  a 
municipal  election  is  confronted  by  a 
blanket  ballot  on  which  there  are  per- 
haps three  sets  of  nominees  for  alder- 
men with  a  dozen  names  in  a  set,  al- 
most as  many  more  names  for  the 
school  committee,  besides  sundry  and 
manifold  candidates  for  the  common 
council  and  other  places.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  that  anybody  should  know 
enough  about  so  many  candidates  to 
choose  between  them  intelligently. 
Our  most  intelligent  voters  cannot 
vote  rationally,  vote  as  becomes  the 
citizens  and  guardians  of  a  free  state 
or  a  free  city,  under  such  a  system; 
while  the  great  masses  of  less  intelli- 
gent, less  educated  voters  must  needs 
simply  vote  blindly,  in  the'  lump,  in 
the  dark.  The  toleration  of  such  a 
system  accuses  us.  The  plain  dictate 
of  common  sense  is  a  simple  ballot,  the 
voting  for  such  candidates,  and  no 
more,  as  can  be  definitely  presented 
to  the  people  and  properly  canvassed 
before  them.  Men  may  vote  for  the 
wrong  man  for  mayor;  but  if  they  do, 
they  vote  with  their  eyes  open,  for  the 
merits  of  the  opposing  candidates  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  is- 
sue is  understood.  Not  one  voter  in 
a  hundred  can  vote  with  his  eyes  open 
for  a  dozen  aldermen  and  eight  or  ten 
school  committee-men. 

Yet  while  the  ballot  should  be  radi- 
cally simplified,  there  is  no  province  of 
our  public  life  where  the  direct  inter- 
est of  the  people  and  the  responsible 
exercise  of  it  are  more  important  than 
in  the  province  of  our  public  education. 
The  election  of  members  of  the  school 
board  compels  the  citizens  to  think 
very  definitely  of  the  schools  and  their 
interests.  Such  campaigns,  if  they 
can  be  dissociated  from  the  ordinary 
rivalries  of  political  parties,  as  they 
can  be  in  a  sensible  community,  may 


be  indeed  campaigns  of  education  for 
the  whole  community.  But  in  order 
to  this,  there  must  be  here  above 
all  places  intelligent  voting,  an  intel- 
ligent system  of  voting,  so  that  every 
vote  may  mean  something.  It  is  easy 
to  identify  candidates  with  policies 
when  there  are  a  few  candidates  well 
known  and  definitely  discussed;  the 
identification  is  lost  when  there  is  a 
multitude,  all  dim  to  the  mind  of  the 
average  voter,  some  hardly  known 
at  all. 

The  conditions  of  intelligent  voting, 
therefore,  are  the  same  as  the  condi- 
tions of  efficiency  in  a  school  board 
when  constituted.  There  should  be  a 
small  number  of  members.  The  aver- 
age voter  cannot  vote  intelligently  for 
eight  candidates.  He  can  vote  intelli- 
gently for  three  or  four.  The  new 
Boston  bill  provides  for  the  election  of 
three  members  of  the  board  each  year, 
for  a  three-years'  term,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  member  by  the 
mayor.  It  assumes  that  the  election 
of  three  would  secure  a  more  definite 
and  intelligent  campaign  than  the 
election  of  four.  It  also  recognizes  so 
far  the  principle  urged  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifteen  and  other  leading 
educators  as  to  assume  that  this  mini- 
mum of  appointment,  under  condi- 
tions where  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity or  temptation  for  the  partisan, 
would  result  in  most  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  board.  A  mayor  would 
have  inducement  —  if  we  are  to  as- 
sume with  the  objectors,  which  for 
ourself  we  do  not,  that  the  mayor  is 
not  to  be  credited  with  a  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty  and  needs  inducement  other 
than  the  dictate  of  duty  —  only  to  win 
the  public  applause  by  good  appoint- 
ments. There  is  hardly  ever  a  school 
board  election  in  the  city  after  which 
press  and  people  do  not  unite  in  sav- 
ing that  the  one  thing  to  be  regretted 
is  the  failure  of  the  election  of  this 
man  or  this  woman,  some  candidate  of 
peculiar  fitness.  Such  a  public  senti- 
ment would  almost  always  be  a  suf- 
ficient hint  to  a  mayor  as  to  his  ap- 
pointment.   And  we  believe  that  this 
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little  element  of  emulation  between  ap- 
pointment and  election  would  be 
a  stimulating  and  vitalizing  thing, 
helping  to  keep  the  standard  high  and 
to  deepen  general  interest  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  board.  For  the  main, 
however,  the  Boston  committee,  in 
preparing  the  new  bill,  believed  that 
it  was  well  to  leave  the  school  board 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  conscious 
as  it  was  of  the  preponderance  of  sen- 
timent among  our  leading  American 
educators  in  favor  of  an  appointed 
board.  The  notion  common  in  some 
circles  that  such  boards  are  likely  to 
be  more  corrupt  and  partisan  than 
elected  boards  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  well  known  facts;  the  idea  of  any 
political  evils  from  such  a  minimum  of 
appointments  as  that  provided  for  in 
the  Boston  bill  is  of  course  absurd; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  board,  as 
this  bill  provides,  is  a  pledge  of  whole- 
some popular  interest. 

*     * 

We  have  spoken  of  the  belief  of 
President  Draper  and  Superintendent 
Seaver  in  appointed  boards.  The 
Committee  of  Fifteen  asked  the  opin- 
ions of  many  leading  educators  of  the 
country  upon  this  and  other  points  in 
the  organization  of  city  schools;  and 
these  opinions,  often  given  most  care- 
fully and  at  length,  are  appended  to 
their  report.  It  is  noteworthy  how 
largely  the  strong  men  are  in  favor  of 
appointed  boards.  "There  should  be 
a  board  of  education,"  writes  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  education  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, "appointed  by  the  mayor, 
without  confirmation  by  the  common 
council  or  any  other  body.  This 
board  should  not  be  large.  A  board 
of  ten  or  twelve  members  is  large 
enough  to  administer  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
members  should  be  appointed  from 
the  city  at  large  without  any  regard  to 
wards  or  electoral  districts.  They 
should  serve  for  a  considerable  term, 


say  five  years,  and  not  more  than  two 
members  should  go  out  of  office  in  any 
one  year."  "A  board  of  moderate  size, 
appointed  by  the  mayor,"  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Eliot.  "The 
number  of  members  should  not  exceed 
ten.  It  might  be  composed  of  ten 
members,  two  to  be  replaced  each  year, 
or  of  seven  members,  one  to  be  replaced 
each  year."  Dr.  Hanus,  the  profes- 
sor of  pedagogy  at  Harvard,  would 
have  for  large  cities  a  board  of  "seven, 
nine,  or  eleven  —  never  more  than 
eleven,"  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
President  Harper  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity would  have  "not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  thirteen,"  appointed 
by  the  mayor,  Editor  Bardeen  of 
the  School  Bulletin  would  have  the 
board  "not  to  exceed  seven  —  most 
emphatically  appointed,  and  most, 
most  emphatically  from  the  city  at 
large."  Where  belief  in  election  is 
expressed,  small  boards  are  almost 
universally  urged.  Secretary  Hill,  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education,  would  have  such  a  small 
board  elected  by  the  people  for  a  three- 
years'  term,  one-third  going  out  each 
year,  substantially  the  provision  of 
the  new  Boston  bill.  Superintendent 
Gilbert  of  St.  Paul  would  have  a  board 
of  "not  more  than  five  members, 
elected  by  the  people  from  the  city  at 
large  for  long  terms,  say  five  years, 
making  one  election  each  year."  He 
sees  as  plainly  as  Secretary  Hill  does 
the  folly  of  asking  the  people  to  deal 
with  an  unwieldy  mass  of  candidates 
in  an  election.  Col.  Francis  W.  Par- 
ker lays  his  emphasis  on  the  same 
point.  The  school  board,  according 
to  him,  should  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  people  at  large,  "at 
a  time  when  there  is  no  other  elec- 
tion," one  member  each  year.  This 
sharp  emphasis  upon  conditions  which 
should  secure  definite,  intelligent  vot- 
ing is  something  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  committee  preparing  the  Boston 
bill  believed  that  such  voting  is  possi- 
ble for  three  members  of  the  school 
board  at  each  election.  We  believe 
that  if  it  had  said  two  instead  of  three, 
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it  might  have  been  better,  making 
half  of  the  board  elected  and  half  ap- 
pointed; all  the  popular  advantages  of 
an  election,  with  its  attendant  cam- 
paign of  education,  would  thus  be  se- 
cured, and  attention  upon  candidates 
would  be  more  concentrated. 


*     * 


The  variations  of  usage  in  Ameri- 
can cities  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
school  board  are  very  wide  and  are  in- 
teresting. Very  seldom,  in  our  opin- 
ion, does  the  different  constitution  in 
this  place  and  that  bear  witness  to 
really  different  conditions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  respect  in  this  way;  it 
bears  witness  much  oftener  to  the  ut- 
ter lack  of  science  among  our  people 
in  these  matters.  We  drew  largely  in 
these  pages  three  months  ago  from  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Art  Decorations  in 
Schoolrooms,  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  In  the 
same  report  a  chapter  of  eighty  pages 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Laws  Re- 
lating to  City  School  Boards,  discuss- 
ing comparatively  the  school  systems 
of  a  score  of  our  American  cities;  and 
people  who  are  engaged  in  school  re- 
form can  consult  these  pages  to  ad- 
vantage. There  have  been  a  few 
changes  in  the  two  years  since  this  re- 
port was  written.  At  that  time,  New 
York  had  a  school  board  of  21  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  mayor;  Chi- 
cago, 21,  appointed  by  the  mayor; 
Philadelphia,  37,  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas; 
Brooklyn,  45,  appointed  by  the  mayor; 
St.  Louis,  21,  elected  by  the  people: 
Boston,  24,  elected  by  the  people;  Bal- 
timore, 22,  elected  by  city  council; 
San  Francisco,  12,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; Cincinnati,  30,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; Buffalo,  no  school  board,  schools 
controlled  directly  by  city  council; 
New  Orleans,  20,  8  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  12  elected  by 
city  council;  Washington,  II,  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Charleston,  10, 
6  elected  by  the  people,  4  appointed 


by  the  governor;  Detroit,  16,  elected 
by  the  people;  Milwaukee,  36,  ap- 
pointed by  the  aldermen  of  the  sev- 
eral wards;  Minneapolis,  7,  elected  by 
the  people;  St.  Paul,  7,  appointed  by 
the  mayor;  Denver,  6,  elected  by  the 
people;  Indianapolis,  11,  elected  by 
the  people. 


The  new  Boston  bill  provides  foi 
the  complete  financial  independence 
of  the  school  board,  which  is  to  esti- 
mate annually  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  support  of  the  schools,  which 
amount,  not  to  exceed  a  per  cent  fixed 
by  law,  is  to  be  levied  and  collected 
as  part  of  the  annual  tax  levy.  The 
bill  gives  to  the  superintendent  the 
same  large  powers  and  responsibilities 
as  are  given  in  the  Cleveland  system. 
It  creates  a  business  agent,  who  shall 
attend  to  all  those  matters  of  business 
detail  now  divided  among  committees 
of  the  board.  It  creates  a  school 
faculty  of  thirty  or  more  members, 
elected  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
from  their  own  number,  the  superin- 
tendent and  inspectors  also  being 
members,  which  shall  have  regular 
meetings  to  consider  educational  sub- 
jects and  at  its  pleasure  report  to  the 
board.  This  is  a  provision  to  enlist  the 
talent  and  interest  of  the  teaching 
body  organically  in  the  service  of  the 
school  administration.  A  similar 
effort  to  promote  larger  public  knowl- 
edge of  school  affairs  and  larger  per- 
sonal interest  and  influence  is  in  the 
provision  for  a  board  of  visitors,  men 
and  women,  three  in  each  school  dis- 
trict and  a  certain  number  at  large. 

Women  as  well  as  men  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  force  of  truant  officers, 
who  are  to  have  that  offensive  name 
taken  from  them  and  be  called  school 
attendance  officers;  and  women,  it  is 
believed,  will  by  the  natural  operation 
of  the  new  measure  have  a  relatively 
larger  place  than  at  present  on  the 
school  board. 

It  is  believed  by  those  most  inter- 
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ested  in  this  Boston  bill  that  no  sys- 
tem of  public  school  organization  has 
ever  been  proposed  for  an  American 
city  which  combines  so  many  good 
features  as  this.  It  has  a  good  history 
and  good  credentials.  The  demand 
for  similar  legislation  is  not  new. 
Similar  demands  were  urgently  made 
of  the  legislature  last  year.  The  in- 
adequacy and  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem have  been  year  by  year  intensify- 
ing the  feeling  out  of  which  at  last  this 
bill  has  come. 

The  late  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Boston 
school  committee,  felt  that  a  change 
in  system  was  absolutely  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  number  of  the  commit- 
tee should  be  small  enough  for  a  round 
table  conference,  in  committee  of  the 
whole.  He  believed  that  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  functions  must  be 
separated  —  the  school  committee  ap- 
pointing as  executives  two  highly  paid 
officials,  who  should  be  held  responsi- 
ble, the  one  for  all  affairs  pertaining  to 
the  purely  educational  department,  the 
other  for  everything  of  a  purely  business 
nature.  General  Walker  pledged  him- 
self to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
bring  about  this  change,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the 
point  of  calling  a  meeting  of  interested 
persons,  the  final  aim  of  which 
should  be  the  drafting  of  a  legislative 
bill  for  such  reorganization.  After 
General  Walker's  death,  the  matter 
rested  until  taken  up  by  the  Women's 
Education  Association.  At  the  call 
of  this  association,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Huntington  Hall  in  March,  1897, 
when  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  bill  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  government  of  Boston 
schools.  The  Municipal  League,  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  and  the  Bos- 
ton branch  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumnse  were  asked  to  assist  in 
the  appointment  of  this  committee; 
and  the  committee  of  nine,  represent- 
ing these  associations,  after  many  con- 
ferences, extending  through  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  after  the  most  care- 


ful study  of  the  situation  in  Boston 
and  all  the  leading  American  cities, 
asking  and  receiving  the  counsel 
of  the  best  educators  of  the  coun- 
try, agreed  upon  the  present  bill 
with  a  unanimity  and  a  heartiness 
which  indeed  augur  well  for  it.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  was  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot.  No  man  in  Boston  has 
had  so  varied  experience  with  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  has  been  the  master 
of  the  girls'  high  school,  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  school  board,  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
was  rarely  qualified  to  look  at  every 
question  raised  from  every  point  of 
view.  Never,  surely,  did  he  render 
Boston  and  her  schools  greater  ser- 
vice than  in  connection  with  this 
measure.  The  committee  submitted 
its  conclusions  to  a  large  body  of  men 
and  women,  invited  to  conference  by 
reason  of  their  special  knowledge  and 
experience  in  school  matters,  and 
profited  by  their  suggestions;  and 
finally  the  bill  went  to  the  legislature 
over  the  names  of  a  score  of  men  who 
stand  for  what  is  highest  in  Boston 
citizenship.  In  some  of  its  minor  fea- 
tures it  may  be  modified  as  a  result  of 
the  legislative  hearings  and  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion; and  the  friends  of  the  bill  are  no 
sticklers  for  unimportant  details  — 
nor  even,  if  prejudices  and  old  habits 
are  too  strong  against  it,  for  what  they 
deem  so  important  an  experiment  as 
the  creation  of  a  portion  of  the  board 
by  appointment.  The  passage  of  the 
bill,  of  which  there  ought  to  be  no 
doubt,  will  place  Boston  where  it 
should  have  been  placed  long  ago,  and 
be  an  honor  to  Massachusetts  and  a 
great  service  to  the  country. 


For  the  interest  in  this  measure  is 
not  merely  local;  the  effort  has  been 
watched  with  deep  concern  by  the  best 
friends  of  the  public  schools  through- 
out the  state  and  the  country.  We 
have  quoted  the  words  of  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  in  the  Educational  Re- 
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view.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  "the  Boston 
school  administration  has  not  been 
creditable  to  the  state  and  has  not 
fairly  represented  the  high  educational 
work  done  in  Boston,"  commends  the 
new  bill  without  reservation.  A  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  members  of 
the  school  board,  he  says,  is  the  first 
step  toward  reform.  Superintendent 
Jones  of  Cleveland,  at  present  by 
reason  of  his  identification  with  so  im- 
portant an  experiment  the  most  con- 
spicuous school  superintendent  in  the 
country,  writes  of  his  gre'at  pleasure 
with  the  main  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  his  feeling  that  its  passage  is  a 
matter  of  "the  gravest  import."  "The 
Boston  public  schools,"  he  says,  "have 
long  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
in  certain  of  their  departments.  With 
this  move  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
at  the  defects  of  the  less  efficient  por- 
tions of  your  system  and  remove  at 
once  the  evils  which  have  come  from 
a  somewhat  clumsy  administration." 
"I  have  studied  very  closely  recent  at- 
tempts in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  formulate  good  school  laws," 
writes  Superintendent  Gilbert  of  New- 
ark, "notably  Cleveland,  St.  Louis 
and  Milwaukee;  and  the  Boston  bill 
seems  to  me  superior  to  any  of  them." 
"It  will  make  the  schools  of  Boston  an 
ideal  organization,"  writes  Colonel 
Parker  from  Chicago.  "I  have 
"watched  long  years  for  just  such 
a  movement  in  Boston."  He  points 
out  the  cardinal  faults  of  the  present 
system,  and  concludes:  "Allow  me  to 
hope  that  the  good  old  city  of  Boston, 
the  most  generous  city  in  the  world, 
will,  through  the  new  law,  arrive  at 
last  at  a  business  basis." 


Why  will  not  all  our  cities  learn 
the  lesson  that  Boston  has  learned 
so  slowly,  but  does  at  last  seem 
to  have  learned?  The  true  gospel  of 
school  organization  is  a  very  sim- 
ple gospel.    It  was  well  summed  up  by 


President  Draper  in  his  address  at 
Huntington  Hall  a  year  ago,  at  the 
meeting  where  the  present  Boston 
movement  was  born.  We  can  con- 
clude this  survey  by  no  better  word 
than  this,  applicable  as  it  is  to  every 
great  city  in  the  land. 

_  "The  school  board  should  be  a  legisla- 
tive body  only  and  have  no  executive  func- 
tions. It  should  not  be  so  large  in  num- 
bers as  to  become  a  public  debating  school. 
It  should  legislate  upon  the  policy  and 
general  development  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, and  it  should  control,  in  a  general 
way,  the  expenditures.  But  it  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  letting  contracts 
or  making  appointments,  beyond  seeing 
that  expenditures  are  within  appropria- 
tions and  naming  the  best  available  men 
for  heads  of  the  two  great  departments. 
All  details  of  administration  should  be 
separated  into  two  great  executive  depart- 
ments, one  to  manage  the  business 
affairs  and  the  other  the  instruction. 
The  business  department  should  have 
charge  of  all  the  property  interests  of 
the  system.  It  should  make  the  contracts 
and  see  to  their  execution,  appoint  jani- 
tors and  remove  them,  and  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  head  of  this  department  must 
be    a    business     man    of  ,  experience    and 

independence The    department 

of  instruction  should  be  headed  by  a. 
superintendent  who  is  an  expert  in  peda- 
gogical science  and  in  administration. 
He  should  have  absolute  power  of  ap- 
pointment, assignment  to  position  and  re- 
moval of  teachers,  and  sufficient  assistance 
to  have  full  and  constant  knowledge  of 
what  is  being  done  in  every  schoolroom  in 
the  city.  Whether  the  law  provides  for  it 
or  not,  he  and  his  assistants  will  act  as 
a  board.  This  board  will  not  be  a  body 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. There  will  not  be  one  chance  of 
their  doing  injustice  to  a  teacher,  to  a 
hundred  chances  that  they  will  leave  un- 
done disagreeable  things  which  should 
be  done  in  the  interests  of  better  teach- 
ing. The  superintendent  and  his  advisers 
should  be  placed  in  dignified  positions. 
They  should  be  men  and  women  with  a 
teacher's  kindly  nature  and  kingly  spirit, 
who  are  capable  of  upholding  the  dignity 
of  their  positions,  and  they  should  be  as 
secure  in  those  positions  as  the  members 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  The 
affairs  of  the  schools  should  be  wholly 
separated  .from  municipal  business  and 
the  school  organization  should  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  municipal  poli- 
tics." 
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MUNICIPAL    ART    IN   THE    NETHERLANDS. 

By  Allen  French. 


WE  in  America  have  been  busy 
for  a  century  in  developing 
our  institutions  by  the  careful 
study  of  their  environment. 
Our  country  is  so  vast  and  the 
requirements  for  its  govern- 
ment are  so  unprecedented 
that  we  cannot  take  our  pat- 
terns bodily  from  other  lands. 
The  result  will  be  a  system 
which  when  studied  and  ex- 
panded according  to  natural 
conditions  will,  we  may  hope, 
meet  and  fulfill  all  demands. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  neg- 
lect the  usages  which  under 
fairly  similar  circumstances 
have  been  found  valuable  in 
other  countries.  Whatever 
tends  to  the  encouragement  of 
morality  in  private  or  public 
life,  whatever 
assists  the 
growth  of  good 
citizenship,  i  s 
not  too  small 
for  America  to 
study  with  in- 
terest, and  to 
adopt  if  good 
results  are  prom- 
ised. There  is 
a  department  of 
education  in 
which  we  are 
now  making 
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hesitating    experiments,     but    which 
many  believe  we  should  enter  upon 
with  vigor.      Other  civilizations  than 
our  own  have  found  it  expe- 
dient   to    make    their    public 
monuments   beautiful   as   well 
as  useful,  confident  that  there- 
by   they    were    strengthening 
the  devotion  of  the  people  to 
the  state.     It  is  therefore  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  a  sim- 
ilar employment  of  art  by  our- 
selves will  bring  about  similar 
results.     I  wish  in  this  paper 
to  consider  the  use  to  which 
art  was  put  by  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  period 
of    their    greatest    prosperity. 
This  race  is  close  to  ours  in 
blood    and    close    to    ours    in 
sympathy.     No  American  can 
study  with  in- 
difference the 
grand    exam- 
ple      which 
they  set  us  in 
their   marvel- 
lous  struggle 
for    political 
and  religious 
independence. 
Storm      and 
stress    like 
theirs      may 
yet  beset  us; 
we  cannot  af- 
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ford  to  neglect  any  means  to  increase 
that  unity  in  thought  which  is  the 
strength  of  any  nation. 

A  general  consideration  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Netherlands  is  an  in- 
dispensable preface  to  any  examina- 
tion of  their  culture.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries appear  in  history  with  the  con- 
quests of  Caesar,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  eighteenth  century  wage  a  suc- 
cessful fight  against  most  stupendous 
odds.  Every  disadvantage  was 
theirs,  the  greatest  perhaps  being  the 
nature  of  the  country.  We  first  hear 
of  the  Netherlands  as  a  region  of  mo- 
rasses, with  vast  forests,  constantly  in- 
undated by  three  rivers  and  by  the 
ocean,  covered  with  ice  in  winter. 
Yet  this  country  produced  warlike 
clans,  of  whom  the  Nervii  are  famous 
for  their  desperate  resistance  to 
Caesar,  the  Batavians  for  the  cavalry 
which,  when  conquered,  they  long 
supplied  to  the  Roman  army.  The 
irresistible  weight  of  the  charge  of  this 
cavalry  decided  more  than  one  battle 
momentous  to  Rome.     Out  of  those 
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dim  times  rises  the  figure  of  one  na- 
tional hero,  Claudius  Civilis,  who  from 
his  half-submerged  country  menaced 
the  universal  mastery  of  the  Romans. 
Striking  it  is  that  this  earliest  hero 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  paint- 
ing by  the  last  great  artist  whom 
the  Dutch  nation  produced. 

Through  hundreds  of  years  we 
see  continued  the  struggle  of  man 
with  nature  and  of  man  with  man. 
Consider  the  natural  disadvantages. 
Taine  says  that  through  thirteen 
centuries  we  can  count  one  great 
flood,  not  to  mention  small  ones,  in 
every  seven  years.  Great  disasters 
were  numerous.  In  1230,  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  were  drowned ; 
in  1287,  eighty  thousand;  in  1470, 
twenty  thousand;  in  1570,  thirty 
thousand.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
the  ocean  broke  in  and  formed  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  of  forty-four  square 
leagues,  and  the  bay  of  Dollart,  of 
less  extent.  Yet  with  these  disad- 
vantages, consider  what  was  done. 
Ghent  was  a  seaport  in  the  ninth 
century;  in  the  fifteenth,  it  was  four 
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and  a  half  leagues  inland.  In  the 
twelfth  century  Bruges  had  its  own 
harbor;  later  it  depended  upon  Sluis, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
canal.  To-day  Sluis  itself  is  no  longer 
on  the  ocean.  By  constant  exertions 
and  unceasing  vigilance,  imitated  still 
in  the  modern  Netherlands,  the  people 
of  the  olden  time  reclaimed  from  the 
sea  area  after  area  of  flooded  land,  and 
made  them  fit  for  tillage.  To-day  there 
are  in  Friesland  sixty  miles  of  piles  in 
triple  rows,  as  a  defence  against  the 
ocean,  while  we  are  told  that  all  the 
towns  of  the  province  are  on  artificial 
foundations. 

At  the  same  time  went  on  the  fight 
against  oppression.  An  educated 
people  were  not  easily  satisfied  with 
the  divine  right  of  either  sovereign  or 


and  read  twenty-four  editions  of  the 
Dutch  New  Testament  and  fifteen  edi- 
tions of  the  entire  Bible."  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  such  a  people 
of  the  sale  of  indulgences?  Every 
town  and  village  was  placarded  with 
the  graduated  tariff  of  pardons  for 
crimes  committed  or  about  to  be  com- 
mitted. Small  wonder  was  it  that 
heresy  came  soon.  From  the  twelfth 
century  all  sorts  of  advanced  sects,  the 
Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Lollards,  Bo- 
hemian Brothers,  took  root  and  in 
spite  of  every  persecution  increased. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  doctrines  of  Wiclif  spread  largely. 
The  clergy,  powerful  at  first,  declined 
early.  The  hatred  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  cupidity  of  the  princes  and 
nobles,  was  enlisted  against  the  body. 
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clergy.  For  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  the  earliest  of  any  to  know 
the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  We 
are  told  that  "before  ever  there  was  a 
Bible  printed  in  English,  the  common 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  bought 


It  lost  all  its  privileges.  Philip  the 
Good  disallowed  sanctuary;  Charles 
the  Bold  levied  taxes  on  the  clergy 
and  collected  them  by  force;  in  the 
end  they  were  forbidden  to  increase 
their  property  by  any  means.       Nor 
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were  the  feudal  sovereigns  themselves 
exempt  from  the  opposition  of  the 
freethinking  commons.  Under  the 
Arteveldes  the  earls  of  Flanders  were 
for  a  time  driven  out.  Even  under  the 
Burgundian  dukes  the  people  were 
never  abject;  from  the  Duchess  Mary, 
in  1477,  they  secured  the  Great  Priv- 
ilege, a  charter  granting  more  free- 
dom than  was  possessed  at  that  day 
by  any  people  in  the  world,  contain- 
ing provisions  for  which  we  in  1776 
were  obliged  to  fight. 

The  towns  were  the  centres  around 
which  rallied  all  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tion. Each  right  won  from  a  feudal 
superior  was  carefully  guarded  and 
made  the  basis  for  further  acquisitions. 
The  people  walled  their  cities  for  de- 
fence and  built  belfries  by  which  to 
give  alarm  in  case  of  danger.  Each 
city  made  by-laws  and  had  its  statutes; 
the  people  shared  through  their  guilds 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates. 
The  guilds  were  the  bases  for  military 
organization,  and  formed  the  means 
of  administering  the  town  and  pre- 
serving civil  order.  The  cities  be- 
came a  third  estate  after  the  sovereign 
and  the  nobles,  and  by  the  threat  of 
withholding  subsidies  were  able  to 
check  extravagance  and  despotism. 
Slowly  they  gained  almost  a  balance 
of  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 


It  is  in  no  wise  strange  that  this 
people,  which  had  driven  out  the 
ocean  and  determined  the  beds  of  riv- 
ers, which  had  given  ear  to  heresy  and 
checked  tyranny,  at  last  attained  an 
immense  prosperity.  In  agriculture, 
manufacture  and  commerce,  they 
were  almost  unrivalled.  Flemish  fab- 
rics, from  simple  cloth  to  the  best 
linens,  silks  and  tapestries,  were  the 
finest  made  in  Europe.  The  mer- 
chants were  enterprising  and  active, 
and  moreover  were  able  to  defend 
themselves.  The  land  was  a  garden, 
with  breeds  of  cattle  famous  to  this 
day.  The  population  was  swarming; 
the  national  thrift  made  the  people 
rich.  The  facts  are  interesting.  In 
1370  there  were  3,200  looms  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Mechlin;  at  the  same  period 
there  were  more  than  4,000  in  Ypres. 
In  1389  Ghent  had  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion 189,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  In  a  revolt,  the  drapers  of 
Ghent  alone  furnished  1,800  men;  the 
jewelers  alone  would  make  a  modern 
army  corps.  Consider  these  figures, 
and  then  reflect  that  London  in  1568 
had  less  than  100,000  inhabitants,  and 
Norwich,  the  second  city  in  England, 
barely  5,000.  The  weavers  of  Ghent 
occupied  twenty-seven  wards;  those 
of  Ypres,  in  1342,  were  200,000;  of 
Louvain,     in      1382,     were      50,000. 
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Aeneas  Sylvius,  at  a  little  later  epoch, 
described  Ghent  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world;  a  canal 
connected  it  with  the  sea,  where  one 
hundred  vessels  entered  daily.  "At 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century," 
says  Taine,  "Flanders  is,  with  Italy, 
the  most  industrious,  the  richest,  the 
most  flourishing  country  of  Europe." 
It  was  by  one  great  trait  in  the 
people      of      the      Netherlands,      by 
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the  spirit  of  cooperation,  that  they 
accomplished  what  they  did.  Co- 
operation made  the  drowned  land  fer- 
tile; cooperation  gained  first  from  feu- 
dal superiors,  then  from  foreign  sov- 
ereigns, the  people's  rights  and 
privileges.  The  spirit  showed  itself  in 
everyway.  The  workmen  of  each  trade 
united  in  guilds,  which,  united  again, 
made  the  cities.  The  cities  stood  sol- 
idly against  the  encroachments  of  the 
sovereign.  By  the  subtlest  means, 
which  in  the  end  were  the  most  far- 
reaching,  the  spirit  made  its  influence 
felt.  In  two  ways  in  especial  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Netherlands  associated  to- 
gether, binding  hamlets  to  villages, 
villages  to  towns,  and  towns  to  cities. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler,  nor  could 
anything  be  more  effective,  than  the 
work  done  by  the  holiday  associations 
of  the  Chambers  of  Rhetoric  and  the 
Military  Guilds. 
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The  Chambers  of  Rhetoric  edu- 
cated the  country.  The  work  of  the 
University  of  Louvain,  the  first 
founded  in  the  Netherlands,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  achievements 
of  these  societies  of  mechanics,  these 
associations  of  weavers,  smiths  and 
tailors  which,  in  the  most  remote  vil- 
lages, encouraged  reading  and  in- 
spired to  literary  production.  The 
people  became  familiar  with  books 
and  manuscripts  and,  as  their  first 
gain,  acquired  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation. Next  they  turned  to  author- 
ship. The  yearly  output  of  poetry 
was  enormous.  These  guilds  wrote 
comedies  and  produced  them  in  their 
own  halls  or  in  the  churches  of  their 
towns.  They  gradually  acquired  po- 
litical importance;  their  songs  and 
lampoons  encouraged  the  spirit  of 
criticism.  Political  oppression,  with 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  were  the  fa- 
vorite subjects  of  satire.  Monarchs 
prohibited  the  license  of  the  Cham- 
bers, but  in  vain;  the  Burgundian 
dukes  themselves  joined   the  guilds, 


but  in  no  way  succeeded  in  lessening 
their  democratic  spirit.  The  Cham- 
bers of  Rhetoric  did  appreciable  work 
in  introducing  the  Reformation.  "It 
is  by  the  comedies,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, "that  the  word  of  God  first 
penetrated  into  these  countries."  The 
societies  were  affiliated  all  over  the 
land.  Yearly  contests  were  instituted 
between  them,  and  judgment  was 
made  of  dramatic  or  poetic  produc- 
tions. In  the  large  cities  the  contests 
were  occasions  of  note,  with  proces- 
sions and  displays  of  the  greatest  gor- 
geousness.  In  the  whole  of  the  Neth- 
erlands the  work  of  these  guilds  was 
of  immense  importance. 

If  the  Chambers  of  Rhetoric  were 
potent  in  introducing  the  ideas  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  military  soci- 
eties were  powerful  in  maintaining 
them.  Like  the  other,  these  last 
spread  all  over  the  country,  and  kept 
up  constant  intercourse  by  yearly 
competitions.  The  people  were  free- 
men ;  they  associated  to  perpetuate  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  and  gave  honor  to 
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skill  in  using  them.  Once  a  year  the 
clubs  of  the  different  localities  met  for 
feasts  and  trials  of  skill.  The  most 
skilful  was  elected  "king",  to  be  dis- 
possessed only  in  a  subsequent  com- 
petition. The  whole  country  took 
pride  in  the  excellence  of  this  militia; 
the  companies  were  made  up  of  people 
of  all  ranks,  not  excepting  men  of  for- 
tune or  of  gentle  blood.  Their 
"Doelens,"  or  drill-halls,  played  a  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  as 
important  as  that  of  the  village  greens, 
the  training  grounds  of  the  American 
minute-men,  in  the  history  of  our  own 
Revolution. 

An  account  of  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  earliest  times,  is 
therefore  the  story  of  immense  pop- 
ular energy  constantly  struggling  to 
keep  the  country  from  the  waters  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people  from  usurpa- 
tion. We  see  a  people  vigorous  and 
hardy,  stop- 
ping at  noth- 
ing, fearless- 
ly defying 
nature  and 
man.  From 
first  to  last 
they  organ- 
ize for  mu- 
tual support 
and  bind 
t  hemselves 
together  for 
com  merce, 
for  e  d  u  c  a- 
tion,  for  rec- 
reation, f  o  r 
preparation 
against  war. 
The  very  pas- 
times of  the 
people  are 
striking.  We 
see  not  Bot- 
t  o  m  and 
Quince 
strugglin  g 
beyond  their 
depth,  b  u  t 
societies  o  f 
artisans  writ- 
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ing  their  own  songs,  lampooning  their 
rulers,  satirizing  with  keenest  irony  a 
debauched  clergy  and  a  tyrannous 
prince.  We  see  them  submitting  to 
self-imposed  rules,  making  their  own 
constitutions  and  by-laws,  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  parliamentary 
proceedings.  In  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  the  people  we  find  almost 
conscious  preparation  for  republican 
self-government. 

What,  now,  was  the  accomplish- 
ment in  art  of  a  people  so  like  our- 
selves? More  particularly,  in  what 
way  did  they  use  art  to  strengthen  the 
popular  spirit?  It  was  the  great  gain 
of  future  times  that  the  genius  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  expressed 
itself  in  monuments  which,  if  not  so 
classically  beautiful  as  the  creations  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  spirit,  at  least  go 
close  to  the  modern  heart  in  repro- 
ducing the 
whole  culture 
of  a  Ger- 
manic race. 
From  the 
early  belfries 
to  the  latest 
paintings  of 
t  h  e  school 
of  Holland, 
the  Nether- 
la  n  d  s  pro- 
duced a  series 
of  remark- 
able works 
of  art,  which 
a  1 1  succeed- 
ing genera- 
tions have 
united  in  ad- 
miring, which 
to-day  make 
the  cities  of 
the  Low 
Countries  so 
picturesque  as 
to  be  rivalled 
by  few  in  the 
world,  and 
which  render 
their  galleries 
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of  inestimable 
value  to  the 
student  and 
amateur.  We 
shall  find  upon 
examinat  ion 
that  many  of 
these  works  of 
art  were  cre- 
ated either  to 
embody  or  to 
encourage  the 
public  tenden- 
cies to  moral- 
i  t  y,  coopera- 
tion and  inde- 
pendence. No  less  than  the  cities 
of  Italy,  those  of  the  Netherlands 
spent  their  money  on  works  which 
were  powerful  in  indirectly  bring- 
ing about  good  citizenship  or  in 
stimulating  civic  pride.  Let  us 
consider  what  was  done. 

The  first  privileges  gained  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  from  the 
•counts  or  barons  were  the  rights  to 
build  walls  for  self-defence  and  to 
erect  belfries  to  alarm  the  people  in 
case  of  danger.  The  earliest  mon- 
uments, therefore,  are  the  belfries 


and  the  city  gates.     Many  of  these 
last  have  disappeared  in  more-  peace- 
ful times,  yet  again  many  have  re- 
mained,  preserved  for  their  use   as 
semi-public  buildings.     These  gates 
were  usually  massive  and  mediaeval 
in  style,  capable  of  stout  defence,  yet 
picturesque   with    their   battlements 
and   the   grouping   of   their  towers. 
It     is     curious     that    the     Italians, 
whose  engineers  were   often   archi- 
tects,  men    like  Alberti,   Brunelles- 
chi,    or    Michelan- 
gelo,   should    give 
us    such    unsightly 
structures     as    the 
city  gates  of  Flor- 
ence,    while     the 
Dutch  /could  erect 
such    an    imposing 
building     as     the 
"Sparenwonder- 
poort"   of  Harlem. 
At     his    very     ap- 
proach  a   stranger 
here  would  learn  to 
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respect  the  city;  at  his  return,  a  citizen 
would  welcome  this  sign  of  the  se- 
curity of  his  family.  Of  equal  beauty 
were  the  old  gates  of  Bruges.  Even 
the  little  towns  produced  such  hand- 
some structures  as  the  harbor  gate  at 
Hoorn  and  the  water  gate  at  Sneek. 
The  harbor  gate  at  Hoorn  is  a  fine  lit- 
tle tower,  sturdy  and  defiant  to  foes, 
yet  friendly  to  the  fishers  of  the  town, 
for  it  was  used  as  a  lighthouse. 

The  belfries  are  no  less  important 
than  the  city  gates,  and  no  less  beauti- 
ful. They  served  as  watch  towers, 
from  which  over  the  flat  country  an 
enemy  could  be  discovered  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  bells  would 
ring  to  arms,  would  give  the  alarm  of 
fire,  or  for  more  peaceful  purposes 
would  call  the  citizens  together  in  the 
market  place.  They  appear  as  early 
as  the  twelfth  century;  that  of  Ghent 
was  begun  in  1 183.  This  belfry  was  a 
particular  pride  to  the  people  of  the 
town;  its  great  bell,  Roland,  was  al- 
most personal  to  the  turbulent  citi- 
zens. Roland  was  to  the  burghers  of 
Ghent   what  the   "Cow"   was   to   the 


Florentines,  the  "lowing"  of  which 
meant  revolt  and  bloodshed.  To  the 
reigning  house  it  was  a  continual 
menace.  Just  as  on  the  death  of  Sa- 
vonarola the  bell  of  his  church,  which 
had  animated  his  followers,  was  or- 
dered by  the  Seignory  to  be  taken 
down  and  whipped,  so,  less  childishly, 
Charles  V.  ordered  the  removal  of 
Roland,  as  giving  the  signal  to  many 
outbreaks.  More  handsome  than  the 
belfry  of  Ghent  is  the  belfry  of 
Bruges,  built  a  hundred  years  later,  in 
1291.  It  stands  on  the  market  place, 
and  in  spite  of  a  certain  lack  of  pro- 
portion it  is  very  imposing. 

Any  consideration  of  the  belfries  of 
the  Netherlands  at  once  involves  us 
in  the  study  of  the  cloth-halls.  The 
making  of  cloth  in  all  its  grades  was 
the  chief  industry  of  the  Netherlands. 
I  have  already  given  figures  that  will 
indicate  its  importance.  The  guilds 
of  drapers  were  of  great  prominence; 
their  officials  were  wealthy,  their 
membership  was  very  large.  In 
many  places,  notably  in  Flanders,  the 
weavers  formed  a  principal  portion  of 
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the  inhabitants;  the  halls  which  they 
used  for  markets  were  therefore  of 
such  general  importance  that  they 
may  be  considered  public  buildings. 
From  the  very  first  we  find  them  con- 
nected with  the  belfry  of  the  town. 
The  belfry  of  Bruges  rises  from  its 
cloth  hall.  It  is  of  significance  that 
the  weavers,  the  most  unruly  of  all 
the  trades,  should  have  official  domi- 
cile so  close  to  the  bells  that  gave  the 
notice  for  revolt. 


long,  arcaded  on  its  lower  story.  The 
ornament  is  simple  and  purely  Gothic; 
the  lines  of  the  building  and  tower  are 
nowhere  rudely  broken;  and  the 
whole  effect  is  of  dignity.  No  othei 
cloth-hall  in  the  Netherlands  attains 
to  the  beauty  of  this  hall  of  Ypres. 

It  was  not  the  cloth-makers  alone 
that  had  halls  of  their  own.  Other 
corporations,  the  butchers,  the  sea- 
men, the  fishers,  had  houses  for  the 
administration   of   the   affairs   of   the 
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The  hall  of  Bruges  is  dignified  and 
handsome,  sparing  in  its  use  of  orna- 
ment, but  well  proportioned.  More 
beautiful  is  the  cloth-hall  of  Ypres, 
which  also  is  built  in  conjunction  with 
the  belfry  of  the  town.  While  the 
belfry  of  Bruges  rises  almost  to  a  top- 
pling height,  seeming  to  oppress  the 
building  at  its  foot,  the  belfry  and  the 
hall  at  Ypres  are  in  perfect  proportion. 
The  great  square  tower,  with  its  pyra- 
midal apex,  is  worthily  based  -by  a 
fouilding  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet 


guild.  They  are  represented  all  over 
the  Netherlands  by  architecture  of 
every  period,  from  the  simple  early 
Gothic  to  the  late  Renaissance. 
Prominent  among  them  are  the 
butchers'  houses,  such  as  that  at 
Harlem.  These  guild  houses  some- 
times had  on  their  facades  the  sign  of 
the  trade,  as  the  well  known  Great 
Salmon  at  Mechlin,  or  the  house  at 
Brussels  where  the  stern  of  a  ship, 
with  the  figures  of  two  boatmen,  con- 
stitute the  gable.       Quite  similar  to 
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these  houses,  m  u  c  h 
more  public  in  charac- 
ter, are  the  weigh- 
houses,  for  the  weigh- 
ing- of  commodities. 
They  exist  in  many 
places;  perhaps  the 
most  pretentious  is  in 
Alkmaar;  that  of  De- 
venter  is  more  beauti- 
ful. 

But  the  glory  of 
Netherland  architec- 
ture is  the  town-halls. 
We  have  seen  that  the 
towns  were  the  centres 
of  resistance  to  the 
power  of  the  sovereign, 
and  that  they  formed 
a  third  estate  which 
very  well  knew  its  rights  and  was  de- 
termined to  maintain  them.  A  trav- 
eller throueh 


the  Nether- 
lands, igno- 
rant of  their 
history,  might 
almost  guess 
this  fact  from 
the  town- 
halls.    To  the 
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letter  they  express,  here  in  mag- 
nificent details,  there  in  the  simple 
elegance  of  architectural  lines,  the 
riches  of  the  cities  or  the  proud  self- 
dependence  of  the  burghers.  They 
are  to  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
what  the  municipal  palaces  were  to  the 
Italian  republics.  On  their  construc- 
tion and  decoration  the  large  cities 
lavished  their  resources,  the  small 
towns,  in  imitation,  doing  what  they 
could.  In  them  all  there  is  scarcely  a 
sign  of  that  development,  which  I 
traced  in  another  paper,  which  took 
place  in  Italy. *  The  town-hall  of 
Alost,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  that 
remains  to  us,  is  almost 
alone  in  suggesting  the 
early  times  of  violence.  In 
its  original  features  it  gives 
the  suggestion  of  castel- 
lated strength,  having  tur- 
rets, with  the  windows  on 
the  ground  floor  small  and 
very  high  from  the  ground. 
One  can  imagine  it  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat.  But 
most  of  the  town-halls 
throughout  the  Nether- 
lands were  built  in  the  pe- 
riod when  the  towns   had 

*  See  article  on  "  Municipal  Art  in 
Italy",  in  the  March  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine 
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already  reached  positions  of  political 
security.  They  are  often  Gothic  in 
style,  sometimes  elaborately  deco- 
rated, with  the  slightest  possible  sug- 
gestion of  a  fortress. 

The  cities  of  Flanders  present  the 
most  sumptuous  examples.  The 
earliest  is  that  of  Bruges,  of  1377, 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later 
than  the  town-hall  of  Alost.  It  is 
Gothic,  simple  in  its  architectural  mo- 
tive, very  fine  in  its  details.  Yet  it 
seems  rather  an  uncertain  attempt 
than  a  thoroughly  successful  design; 
rich  and  handsome  as  it  is,  it  suggests 
less  a  town-hall  than  a  chapel.  The 
town-hall  of  Brussels,  which  follows  it 


niches,  the  many  statues,  even  the 
sculptures  of  the  little  pedestals,  are 
marvellous  in  their  execution.  But 
the  building  is  an  unbroken  and 
somewhat  awkward  block,  and  its 
ends,  with  their  tall  pinnacles,  front 
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in  date,  shows  us 
at  a  stroke  the 
perfected  design. 
It  stands  on  the 
city  square,  free  to 
the  view;  it  recalls 
somewhat,  in  its 
lofty  tower  and 
dignified  facade, 
the  cloth-hall  at 
Ypres.  It  is  the 
public-hall  of  a 
free  city,  and  in  its 
spire  and  well-pro- 
portioned    front 

worthily  represents  all  that  Brussels 
once  was.  The  town-hall  of  Lou- 
vain,  which  is  perhaps  more  famous,  I 
regard  as  less  successful.  The  dec- 
oration of  the  building  is  extremely 
fine;  the  window  tracery,  the  canopied 
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upon  narrow  streets.  Almost  better 
is  the  town-hall  at  Oudenarde.  Later 
than  the  others,  falling  beyond  the 
fine  period  of  Netherland  Gothic, 
there  is  a  lack  of  meaning  in  its  orna- 
mentation and  a  confusing  effect  to  its 
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projecting  niches.  Its  tower,  more- 
over, is  stumpy  and  ineffective.  But 
it  repeats  without  fear  the  motive  of 
the  town-hall  at  Brussels,  and  while  it 
does  not  equal  its  confessed  model,  it 
makes  a  fitting  monument  to  the 
sturdy  city  which  at  one  time  was  so 
prosperous. 

We  need  not  greatly  wonder  at  the 
perfection  of  these  town-halls.     They 
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were  built  by  the  great  cities  of  Flan- 
ders at  the  period  of  their  highest 
prosperity,  before  the  persecutions  of 
the  Spaniards  had  begun  to  weaken 
the  nourishing  province.  It  is  more 
remarkable  that  not  only  the  large 
towns,  but  also  the  little,  in  Holland 
as  well  as  in  Flanders,  at  the  same 
period  were  busy  in  erecting  buildings 
for  the  transaction  of  their  business. 
From  Mons  in  the  south  to  Bolswaert 
an  the  north;  from  Middleburg  in  the 


island    of    Walcheren    to     Deventer 
which  is  well  inland,  the  little  munici- 
palities took  the  same  means  to  assert 
their  dignity  and  independence.  Some 
of  these  town-halls  are  so  small  as  to 
be    scarcely    larger    than    dwelling- 
houses  for  single  families;  such  for  in- 
stance  is   the   rathhuis    at   Woerden. 
These   smaller   buildings   are  usually 
without     much     ornament;     the     re- 
sources of  the  town  would  go  little 
farther   than   the    erection   of   the 
building  itself.       They  are  mostly 
of  brick,  with  stone  used  only  in 
the  gables  or  for  contrast  in  the 
body  of  the  building.       They  de- 
part from  the  Gothic  and  approach 
the    charming    domestic   architec- 
ture of  the  Netherlands,  according 
as  the  local  architect  was  limited 
in  experience  or  invention.     More 
pretentious  are  the  town-halls  in 
places  of  a  little  larger  size,  such 
as      Middleburg,      Naarden     and 
Veere.       These   imitate  at  a  dis- 
tance the  style  and  ornament  of  the 
halls  of  the  great 
cities. 

Nothing  will 
give  us  a  better 
idea  of  the  civ- 
ilization of  the 
Netherlands  at 
this  epoch  than 
these  town- 
halls.  Scattered 
all  over  the 
country,  in  a 
series  of  towns, 
small  and  great, 
which  were 
swarming  with 
life,  which  voted  as  pleased  them 
best  on  the  subsidy  to  the  sov- 
ereign, and  cherished  their  Cham- 
bers of  Rhetoric  in  spite  of  im- 
perial decree,  practising  the  while  in 
the  use  of  arms,  these  town-halls  show 
the  ascending  steps  from  the  remote 
and  comparatively  insignificant  locali- 
ties to  the  populous  cities.  The  small- 
est are  almost  tiny,  yet  show  a  respect 
for  order  and  desire  for  propriety. 
Those  of  middle  size  are  already  dig- 
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nified,  and  express  in  the  careful  use 
of  their  material  a  self  repression  that 
is  worthy  of  praise.  Such  is  the  hall 
of  Hoogstraeten,  which  in  its  sparing 
use  of  stone,  its  entire  absence  of  orna- 
ment, and  its  careful  disposition  of  the 
principal  architectural  features,  is  at 
the  same  time  modest  and  self  respect- 
ing. With  the  wealth  of  the  town  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  building  and  its 
use  of  sculpture  and  wrought  iron,  till 
we  reach  the  superb  decorations  of 
Louvain  and  the  beautiful  proportions 
of  the  building  at  Brussels. 

I  speak  of  sculpture,  but  unfortu- 
nately sculpture  in  the  Netherlands  is 
mostly  decorative.  There  are  no  free- 
standing statues  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, which  like  the  David  of  Michel- 
angelo appeal  to  patriotic  instincts. 
The  public  fountains  are  often  gro- 
tesques in  wrought  iron,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  sculptors  of  the  older  time 
were  employed  either  in  churches  or 
in  making  the  statues  that  decorate 
the  walls  of  secular  buildings.  There 
is  no  lack  of  subjects  with  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  morality  or  patriotism. 
Such  are  the  Biblical  reliefs  on  the 
town-hall  of  Louvain.  We  find,  as 
in  Italy,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon; 
and  we  see  the  fate  of  Cain,  the  con- 
trast of  Lazarus  and  Dives,  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  stories  of  Heliodo- 
rus,  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Jezebel  set 
forth  as  lessons  against  injustice,  vio- 
lence, or  tyranny.  Personifications 
of  justice  and  the  virtues  are  frequent, 
as  on  the  town-halls  of  Kampen  and 
Antwerp  and  on  other  public  or  semi- 
public  buildings.  On  the  well  known 
chimney-piece  at  Kampen  are  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity,  with  various  other 
figures  of  greater  or  less  moral  pur- 
port; while  below  them  are  four  re- 
liefs, with  such  subjects  as  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  and  the  legend  of 
Herkenbald,  intended  to  remind  the 
magistrates,  who  met  in  the  room,  of 
their  vows  to  administer  justly.  Sim- 
ilar in  intention  is  the  chimney-piece 
at  Courtrai,  with  statuettes  of  the  vir- 
tues and  vices.  But  one  is  not 
tempted  to  linger  long  over  the  sculp- 


ture of  the  Netherlands.  In  its  earlier 
time  it  depended  on  the  French  Gothic ; 
in  its  later  period  it  took  its  ideas  and 
its  technique  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. From  first  to  last  it  produced 
nothing  of  strong  originality.  Its 
mission  was  subordinate  rather  than 
distinct. 

Far  different  is  the  case  with  paint- 
ing. The  painters  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries evolved  a  strictly  original  art, 
which  to"  the  last  was  independent  of 
any  but  its  own  traditions.  It  is  true 
that  there  were  painters,  from  Coxcie 
and  Orley  to  Floris  and  Pourbus,  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  enticed  into 
the  imitation  of  Italian  painting;  but 
this  was  to  their  own  harm.  The  true 
path  of  painting  in  the  Netherlands 
is  not  hard  to  follow.  It  concerns  it- 
self with  the  real,  not  with  the  ideal; 
with  meaning  rather  than  with  form. 
Van  Eyck  and  Hals,  and  Memling 
and  Rembrandt,  bear  to  each  other 
unmistakable  kinship.  In  its  discov- 
eries and  accomplishments  the  school 
of  painting  of  the  Netherlands  yields 
to  no  other.  On  its  first  appearance 
it  boasts  a  perfect  technique  in  oil 
painting;  its  achievements  in  light, 
color  and  serial  perspective  will  al- 
ways be  the  subjects  of  admiration  and 
study.  The  artists  of  the  Netherlands 
were  painters  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word;  beside  them  the  Florentines 
were  but  draughtsmen. 

When  the  early  school  of  painting 
appeared,  the  municipal  authorities  of 
the  different  cities  had  the  understand- 
ing to  employ  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. From  this  statement  must  be 
excepted  the  van  Eycks.  Jan,  at  any 
rate,  stood  in  the  personal  service  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  every  one 
of  the  paintings  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  two  brothers  was  the 
result  of  princely  or  private  patron- 
age. Neither  can  I  find  any  record 
that  Memling  painted  any  pictures  for 
his  city  of  Bruges.  But  the  two  other 
great  painters  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  van  der  Weyden  and  Bouts, 
were  employed  by  the  cities  of  Brus- 
sels and  Louvain,  while  other  artists 
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of  the  time  in  one  way  or  another 
were  in  municipal  employ.  We  find 
them  all  called  upon  for  a  certain  spe- 
cific purpose,  exactly  as  were,  at  the 
same  period,  the  painters  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Italy.  This  was  the  exhorta- 
tion to  virtue,  especially  to  virtue  in 
magistrates,  and,  though  less  directly, 
to  patriotism  in  the  citizens.  They 
portray  the  consequences,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  of  evil  doing. 

Such  were  the  paintings  by  Roger 
van  der  Weyden,  executed  before 
1441  for  the  town-hall  of  Brussels. 
They  dealt  directly  with  the  glorifica- 
tion of  justice.  The  first  showed  the 
justice  of  Trajan,  representing  how, 
when  on  an  important  mission  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  the  emperor  paused 
to  execute  justice  on  the  oppressor  of 
a  poor  widow.  The  second  showed 
Gregory  the  Great  obtaining  by  his 
prayers  the  salvation  of  an  upright 
heathen.  The  third  and  fourth  gave 
in  two  scenes  the  favorite  mediaeval 
legend  of  Herkenbald,  who  when 
about  to  die  slew  at  his  bedside  his 
nephew  for  a  crime,  and  who  yet, 
when  the  bishop  refused  him  absolu- 
tion, received  by  a  miracle  the  wafer 
of  the  sacrament. 

Such  also  were  the  paintings  by 
Dierick  Bouts  for  the  town-hall  of 
Louvain.  One  was  a  Last  Judgment, 
which  was  a  favorite  method  of  re- 
minding magistrates  of  their  own  pos- 
sible fate;  one  a  mythological  subject 
of  which  we  have  no  record;  one,  like 
the  legend  of  Herkenbald,  showed  the 
establishment  of  guilt  and  its  punish- 
ment. Again,  in  1498,  we  find  a  third 
city  ordering  for  its  town-hall  a  re- 
minder of  the  sudden  fate  that  may 
overtake  the  unjust.  The  occasion 
was  a  popular  outbreak  in  Bruges, 
after  the  suppression  of  which  the  bur- 
gomaster, a  judge  and  other  officials 
were  executed  for  corruption  and  mal- 
versation. That  the  lesson  might  not 
be  forgotten,  the  new  administration 
ordered  Gerard  David  to  paint  the 
Judgment  of  Cambyses.  The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus  how  Sisamnes,  an 
Egyptian  judge,  was  flayed  by  Cam- 


byses for  corruption,  his  skin  nailed 
to  the  judgment  seat,  and  his  son 
made  judge  in  his  stead,  with  a  warn- 
ing to  remember  whose  skin  it  was  on 
which  he  sat.  The  two  panels  which 
David  painted  yet  exist.  They  show 
Sisamnes  receiving  the  bribe,  Cam- 
byses accusing  him  in  his  seat,  the 
flaying  of  the  unhappy  man,  and  the 
installation  of  his  son.  The  moral 
painter  did  not  neglect  to  portray  the 
son  in  the  act  of  refusing  a  bribe. 

One  notices  a  very  close  corre- 
spondence in  the  subjects  of  these  pic- 
tures. The  Judgments  of  Cambyses 
and  Trajan  hold  up  as  a  warning  the 
severe  fate  that  may  overtake  the  op- 
pressor. The  legends  of  Herkenbald 
and  Gregory  show  the  reward,  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  that  waits  for  the  just.  The 
Last  Judgment  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose in  reminding  that,  whether  or 
not  punishments  maybe  received  while 
yet  on  earth,  they  are  certain  in  the 
life  to  come.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning,  in  this  connection,  the 
famous  altar  piece  of  the  van  Eycks, 
which  in  its  moral  meaning  rounds  out 
the  lesson  so  earnestly  set  the  burgh- 
ers by  the  city  fathers.  Though  or- 
dered by  a  private  citizen  and  erected 
in  a  church,  this  marvel  of  early  art, 
which  from  the  first  was  the  object  of 
pilgrimage,  must  have  exercised  on 
the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
as  powerful  an  influence  as  the  paint- 
ings of  Bouts  in  Louvain,  of  David  in 
Bruges,  or  of  Weyden  in  Brussels. 
On  its  wings  we  see  the  upright 
judges,  protected  by  emperors  and 
kings,  and  by  the  patron-saints  of  the 
Flemish  guilds,  riding  in  peace  along 
the  road  that  leads  to  paradise. 

It  is  our  misfortune  that  the  pic- 
tures by  van  der  Weyden  were  burned 
in  1695,  in  the  troubled  times  of  later 
Flemish  history.  No  such  absolute 
record  remains  of  the  fate  of  all  those 
works  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes,  which 
have  similarly  disappeared,  and  which 
are  of  much  interest  for  our  subject. 
In  connection  with  the  works  of  Goes, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  tapestry,  the  fourth  art 
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which  was  employed  by  the  cities  of 
the  Netherlands  for  public  purposes. 
With  this  art  Goes  came  into  compe- 
tition, and  it  is  therefore  proper  to 
consider  them  together;  yet  since 
tapestries  and  paintings  have  together 
vanished,  the  mention  must  be  short. 

Tapestry-making  was  perhaps  the 
most^  important  department  of  the 
weaving  trade  of  Flanders.  Many 
cities,  most  of  all  Brussels,  were  dis- 
tinguished in  the  manufacture.  Tap- 
estry was  a  valuable  article  of  furni- 
ture in  the  middle  ages,  and  we  find 
princes  and  cities  competing  in  order-, 
ing  hangings,  each  with  the  wish  of 
vaunting  self-importance.  In  the 
collection  of  Philip  the  Good  of  Bur- 
gundy, for  instance,  we  find  a  great 
tapestry  of  the  "Battle  of  Rosbeck,"  a 
triumph  of  feudalism.  The  cities  on 
their  part  ordered  such  subjects  as  the 
"Deliverance  of  Leyden,"  and  the 
"Defeat^  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  Zea- 
landers."  These  hangings  were  used 
for  the  decoration  of  the  town-halls 
and  for  decking  the  streets  on  occa- 
sions of  parade.  For  this  last  purpose 
they  were  often  insufficient,  since  a 
big  tapestry  goes  but  a  little  way  in  a 
city  street;  and  feeling  the  need  of 
something  else,  the  burgomasters 
were  glad  to  use  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion the  help  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes. 
Hugo,  of  all  the  early  Netherland 
painters,  appears  to  be  the  one  most 
accustomed  to  paint  on  large  surfaces ; 
his  sole  remaining  work  is  larger  than 
any  other  painting  that  remains  from 
that  period.  He  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  both  Bruges  and  Ghent,  em- 
ployed to  paint  canvases  which  would 
take  the  place  of  tapestries  for  out-of- 
door  exhibition.  These  were  hastily 
done  and  cost  little,  many  of  them 
serving,  it  may  be,  on  only  one  occa- 
sion. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  be  carefully  preserved. 
Of  them  we  have  only  the  record  of 
their  creation,  with  the  wages  paid  the 
painter.  Their  subjects  were  either 
allegorical  or  historical,  with  coats  of 
arms. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  occurs  in 


the  Netherlands  the  curious  phenom- 
enon of  a  temporary  decline,  almost  a 
cessation,  in  art.  Gerard  David  died 
in  1523,  Quentin  Massys  in  1530; 
theirs  are  the  last  great  names  until 
the  appearance  of  Rubens,  who  in 
1597,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  guild  of  painters  at 
Antwerp.  The  space  between  is 
filled  with  the  "Italianizers,"  Orley, 
Scorel,  Coxcie,  and  their  kind.  The 
reason  for  this  gap  in  art  is  plain;  all 
the  best  strength  of  the  country  was 
diverted  to  meet  its  political  peril.  In 
1523  were  the  first  executions  for  her- 
esy; from  that  time  till  1568  we  find 
but  one  long  record  of  grievous  op- 
pression. Then  occurs  the  desperate 
revolt  of  the  bleeding  provinces, 
which  for  thirty  years  fought  for  free- 
dom. At  the  end  came  the  separation 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  The 
former  achieved  complete  independ- 
ence; but  the  latter,  utterly  exhausted, 
relapsed  under  Spanish  rule. 

For  Flanders  it  was  peace  with 
honor.  Philip  gave  her  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  local  self-government  and  of 
religious  freedom.  But  the  price  was 
terrible.  The  country  had  suffered 
thirty  years  of  war;  the  great  cities 
were  conquered  only  by  famine.  Ant- 
werp, taken,  was  sacked  for  three 
days.  Under  Alva  there  were  eight- 
een thousand  executions.  At  the  end 
of  his  rule,  sixty  thousand  families 
had  emigrated.  On  the  taking  of 
Antwerp,  four  thousand  weavers  went 
to  London ;  after  the  taking  of  Ghent, 
eleven  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  left 
the  country.  The  Chambers  of  Rhet- 
oric exiled  themselves  in  a  body.  Ag- 
riculture ceased,  and  the  country  at 
last  became  so  bare  that  Spanish  sol- 
diers died  of  hunger.  In  the  great 
cities,  after  the  peace,  entire  streets 
were  empty,  and  an  Englishman  saw 
horses  eating  the  grass  that  grew  in 
the  principal  street  in  Ghent.  It  was 
the  end  in  Flanders  of  popular  art. 
Rubens,  van  Dyck  and  the  painters  of 
their  school  were  supported  by  cleri- 
cal or  aristocratic  patronage.  Their 
art  is  of  the  Jesuits,  grandiose,  ornate. 
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But  Holland  received  new  life. 
Most  of  the  emigrants  from  Flanders 
went  to  the  United  Provinces  and, 
settling  there,  began  again.  Amster- 
dam, with  70,000  inhabitants  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  in  1618  had 
300,000.  The  city  was  tremendously 
enlarged;  in  the  business  portion,  the 
space  of  ground  which  a  man's  foot 
covers  was  worth  a  gold  ducat.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  inde- 
scribable. Trade  and  manufacture 
extended  into  unknown  fields;  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  now  be- 
gan its  successes.  The  people  at  the 
same  time  lived  a  modest  and  frugal 
life,  husbanded  their  forces,  and 
looked  carefully  to  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  In  consequence,  art,  which 
in  Flanders  bloomed  with  almost  the 
suffocating  luxuriance  of  a  hot-house, 
in  Holland  was  more  sober  and  quiet, 
yet  at  the  same  time  better  expressed 
the  national  life.  The  painters  of  in- 
door life  appear,  and  the  painters  of 
landscape  and  animals.  Vermeer, 
the  Ruisdaels,  Ostade,  Potter  and 
Hooch,  each  in  his  way  expressed  the 
popular  culture.  But  more  impor- 
tant for  our  present  discussion  are  the 
portrait  painters,  Heist,  Keyser,  Hals, 
Rembrandt,  who  in  their  corporation 
pieces  give  us  the  last  great  examples 
of  public  art  in  the  Netherlands. 

Neither  in  Flanders  nor  in  Holland 
do  we  now  find  any  noteworthy  exam- 
ples of  town  patronage.  Some  few 
town-halls,  indeed,  were  decorated  by 
painters,  but  in  Flanders  in  bombastic 
allegory  where  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
showed  not  at  all,  and  in  Holland  by 
a  few  works  of  little  rank.  Amster- 
dam lost  its  chance  of  distinction  in 
this  regard,  for  Rembrandt's  "Con- 
spiracy of  Claudius  Civilis,"  painted 
for  its  town-hall,  seems  to  have  been 
rejected  as  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
commission  passed  on  to  an  inferior 
master.  But  to  the  great  advantage 
of  later  times,  the  place  of  the  towns 
was  taken  by  the  societies  which  we 
have  already  seen  were  important  in 
building  up  the  Netherlands.  "Art 
patronage,"  says   Michel,   "was  now 


exercised  solely  by  the  guilds  and  pri- 
vate collectors."  In  the  corporation 
pictures  of  Holland  at  this  period  we 
have  a  new  branch  of  art  which  is  of 
peculiar  interest. 

The  associations  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  bringing  about  the 
success  of  Holland  received  a  new  im- 
pulse after  the  peace.  Everywhere 
the  people  of  similar  pursuits  were 
gathered  into  guilds.  Only  the  richer 
can  interest  us,  since  they  alone  could 
patronize  art.  Already,  before  the 
war,  corporation  pictures  had  been 
painted,  stiff  portrait  groups  that  were 
but  first  attempts.  Not  till  after  the 
year  161 5  do  we  find  these  paintings 
of  any  artistic  importance,  but  after 
that  for  fifty  years  they  are  numerous 
and  extremely  fine.  They  were 
groups  of  portraits  of  the  officers  of 
guilds,  usually  in  some  composition 
that  explained  the  purpose  of  their  as- 
sociation. Often  they  were  balancing 
accounts.  The  superior  officials  were 
prominent  in  the  foreground;  the 
lesser  took  the  background.  The 
paintings  were  kept  in  the  halls  of  the 
companies,  where  any  visitor  could  see 
them,  and  served  to  mark,  from  time 
to  time,  the  changes  in  the  guild. 
The  corporations  that  ordered  them 
were  usually  the  societies  of  sur- 
geons, commercial  guilds,  char- 
itable institutions,  or  military  com- 
panies. The  pictures  were  as  rewards 
for  the  men  in  office,  that  their  faces 
might  not  be  forgotten ;  and  they  were 
as  stimulants  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers, promising  similar  honor,  the 
greatest  that  a  citizen  might  attain  in 
his  profession,  in  return  for  honesty, 
sobriety  and  diligence  in  his  calling. 
The  inscription  on  Rembrandt's 
"Syndics"  reads:  "Conform  to  your 
vows  in  all  matters  clearly  within  their 
jurisdiction;  live  honestly;  be  not  in- 
fluenced in  your  judgments  by  favor, 
hatred,  or  personal  interest." 

I  can  consider  them  only  briefly, 
and  must  confine  myself  to  the  more 
important.  The  earliest  seem  to  be 
the  anatomical  pieces.  The  better  to 
explain   the  object  of  the  surgeons' 
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guild,  the  members  were  usually  pic- 
tured around  a  corpse,  which  their  su- 
perior is  dissecting.  We  find  paint- 
ings of  this  sort  by  Petersen,  Miere- 
velt,  Keyser  and  Elias.  But  the  best 
of  them  all,  so  famous  that  it  scarcely 
needs  description,  so  fine  that  beside 
it  the  others  lose  their  importance,  is 
the  "Anatomy  Lesson"  by  Rem- 
brandt. He  turned  the  crude  and  for- 
mal grouping  of  his  predecessors  into 
a  dramatic  representation  of  great 
power,  contrasting  forcibly  the  calm 
authoritative  manner  of  the  chief  dem- 
onstrator with  the  eager,  almost  in- 
tense interest  of  some  of  his  listeners. 
The  work  was  finished  in  1632,  and 
hangs  to-day  in  the  gallery  of  The 
Hague.  In  it  Rembrandt  set  the  seal 
of  perfection  on  paintings  of  this  kind; 
it  has  never  been  surpassed. 

We  find  him  again  at  the  head  of 
his  genre,  in  the  paintings  of  commer- 
cial guilds.  Keyser  and  Elias  were 
again  his  predecessors  and  unsuccess- 
ful rivals.  His  famous  "Syndics  of 
the  Cloth-hall,"  painted  in  Amster- 
dam in  1661,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
works.  Less  dramatic  than  the  "An- 
atomy Lesson,"  it  is  no  less  forcible 
in  its  portraiture.  These  five  men  of 
middle  life  or  more  advanced  age, 
with  their  servant  who  for  his  trust- 
worthiness was  rewarded  by  admis- 
sion into  the  picture,  surely  have  con- 
formed to  their  vows  both  in  letter 
and  spirit;  their  honorable  positions 
have  been  honorably  won.  The  grav- 
ity and  dignity  of  this  group  of  worth- 
ies is  fine  beyond  description.  Let 
me  say  in  addition  only  this,  that  the 
picture  was  admirably  calculated  to 
impress  the  younger  members  of  the 
guild  and  to  inspire  them  with  the 
hope  of  similar  commemoration. 

Hals  alone  rivals  Rembrandt  in  his 
corporation  paintings.  His  pictures 
of  the  officials  of  certain  charitable 
institutions  of  his  city  of  Harlem  are 
excellent,  but  are  surpassed  by  his  pic- 
tures of  the  officers  of  military  guilds. 
The  town-hall  at  Harlem  contains 
eight  of  his  corporation  pictures,  rang- 
ing in  date  from  the  artist's   thirty- 


sixth  to  his  eighty-fourth  year.  One 
which  we  here  reproduce,  though 
striking  in  portraiture,  recalls  the 
early  arrangement  in  straight  lines. 
Of  them  all  unquestionably  the  finest 
is  a  group  of  officers  of  the  Archers  of 
St.  Andrew,  painted  in  1627.  It 
shows  twelve  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  handsome  and  large  men, 
arrayed  in  all  the  elegance  of  holiday 
costume.  They  were  subjects  to  the 
artist's  heart,  jovial  companions,  such 
as  he  loved  to  paint.  They  show  a 
different  class  of  men  from  Rem- 
brandt's "Syndics"  or  from  the  sur- 
geons of  the  "Anatomy  Lesson."  It 
casts  still  another  light  on  the  culture 
of  those  days,  to  consider  these  manly 
fellows,  hard  drinkers  and  hard  hit- 
ters, some  of  whom  had  fought  in  the 
war  of  liberation,  some  of  whom 
were  yet  to  see  war  before  their  time 
was  up. 

But  Rembrandt,  as  usual,  says  the 
last  word.  He  was  the  first  to  group 
the  members  of  a  military  company  in 
a  dramatic  picture  expressive  of  the 
purpose  of  their  organization.  In 
the  "March  Out  of  the  Company  of 
Frans  Banning  Cocq,"  familiarly 
called  the  "Night  Watch,"  he  shows 
us  a  company  sallying  from  their 
drill-hall  at  the  call  of  the  drum.  In 
the  centre,  the  captain  gives  the  word 
to  his  lieutenant;  behind  and  at  the 
sides,  the  members  of  the  company 
press  forward  to  find  their  places.  All 
is  haste  and  confusion;  the  ensign  un- 
furls his  flag,  one  man  loads  his  piece, 
another  blows  his  match.  Boys  and 
girls  are  mixed  in  the  throng.  The 
arbitrary  lighting  of  the  picture  serves 
but  to  increase  the  powerful  effect. 
We  seem  to  be  looking  at  a  lurid 
scene  from  the  war  for  independence. 

In  this  last  glance  at  the  nation 
which  loved  peace,  yet  was  ready  to 
fight  for  its  liberty,  let  us  close  this 
enumeration.  It  may  now  be  ex- 
pected of  me  to  prove  that  these 
works  of  art  were  effective  in  encour- 
aging the  patriotism  that  made  those 
times  so  remarkable.  I  cannot  prove 
it.    I  am  unable  to  show  without  ques- 
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tion  that  any  one  of  these  costly  works 
induced  a  single  patriot  to  shed  his 
blood  in  their  defence.  Yet  I  believe 
that  it  was  so.  I  base  my  confidence 
on  the  fact  that  men  in  times  of  peace 
are  proud  of  those  things  that  distin- 
guish their  city  above  others;  and  I 
claim  that  what  most  distinguishes  a 
city  is  not  its  size  nor  its  prosperity, 
but  its  beauty.     For  his  city  and  its 


symbols,  a  man  in  time  of  peril  is 
ready  to  fight.  These  things  do  not 
take  the  place  of  wife  and  Children,  of 
hearth  and  home,  but  they  lie  behind 
and  close  to  them.  They  form  a  set- 
ting to  the  jewels  that  a  man  holds 
dear.  The  more  they  are  fitted  to 
awaken  his  pride  and  seize  his 
affections,  the  greater  will  be  his  de- 
votion. 


PASTORAL. 


By  Abbie  Farivell  Brown. 

WHAT  matters  it,  my  Corydon,  of  riches  or  of  pride, 
Of  fame  or  state  or  future  praise,  of  all  the  world 
beside, 
Whilst  thou  and  I  are  young  and  free,  while  youth  is  at  the  tide? 

What  matters  it,  my  Corydon,  of  learning  or  of  lore, 

Of  books  and  scrolls  and  scholars'  wares, — of  all  that  was  of 

yore, 
Whilst  thou  and  I  are  man  and  maid  who  never  lived  before? 

What  matters  it,  my  Corydon,  of  snow  or  rain  or  sleet, 
Of  winter's  bitter,  cruel  colci,  or  summer's  burning  heat, 
Whilst  thou  and  I  bear  spring  with  us  as  we  pass  down  the 

street? 

What  matters  it,  my  Corydon,  to  make  us  ever  sigh, 
While  just  to  be  alive  is  good  for  singing  to  the  sky, 
Whilst  thy  true  heart  is  Corydon,  and  whilst  thy  Phyllis,  I? 
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A    STUDY    IN    COLONIAL    HISTORY. 


By  Lewis  G.  Janes. 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  CAREER. 

THE  nineteenth  century  has  fur- 
nished an  Easter  morning-  for 
many  of  the  worthies  of  our  ear- 
lier historical  period.  Buried  beneath 
the  dust  of  centuries,  with  the  stones 
of  prejudice  and  obloquy  sealing 
the  mouths  of  their  sepulchres,  they 
have  awaited  the  potent  touch  of  the 
angel  of  the  new  historical  method  to 
remove  the  obstructions,  tear  from 
their  forgotten  forms  the  dusty  cere- 
ments of  misunderstanding  and  neg- 
lect, and  reveal  to  the  world  the  liv- 
ing realities  of  their  self-sacrificing  la- 
bors and  the  results  which  are  our 
lasting  inheritance. 

Of  special  interest  to  us  is  the  work 
which  is  bringing  to  light  the  signifi- 
cant facts  of  our  colonial  history.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  trace  the  ante-natal 
life  of  the  American  republic,  the  birth- 
throes  of  which  were  experienced  in 
the  revolutionary  contest  with  Great 
Britain  —  unwilling  mother  of  a;  pre- 
cocious and  rebellious  child.  We  are 
enabled  to  comprehend  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  those  forces  and  condi- 
tions which,  by  the  operation  of  natu- 
ral and  inevitable  laws,  led  to  our  sep- 
aration from  the  mother  country,  and 
to  recognize  the  steps  which  led  up  to 
this  event  as  successive  stages  in  a 
process  of  historical  evolution  in  which 
the  dispute  about  taxation  was  merely 
an  incident. 

In  such  a  history,  the  parts  which 
individual  men  have  played  are  often 
full  of  significance  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent. It  is  not  always  an  easy  task 
rightly  to  estimate  the  measure  of  per- 
sonal influence  upon  the  trend  of  so- 
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cial  and  political  events,  or  to  do  com- 
plete justice  to  these  pioneers  in  the 
building  of  a  nation.  Contemporary 
history  is  written  while  the  smoke  of 
controversy  hangs  over  the  field  of 
vision,  and  the  eyes  even  of  the  con- 
scientious historian  are  often  blinded 
to  the  true  merits  of  the  prominent  ac- 
tors in  the  historical  drama.  In 
the  clearer  air  of  later  centuries,  it  is 
only  by  the  greatest  care  that  the  im- 
partial student  is  able  to  dissipate  the 
mist  of  misconceptions  and  distorted 
facts  and  do  substantial  justice  to  his 
subject. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  pictur- 
esque figures  in  our  colonial  history, 
though  but  little  known  to  the  mod- 
ern reader  is  that  of  Samuell  Gorton,* 
the  dominant  mind  among  the  first 
settlers  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  R.  I., 
one  of  the  four  towns  which  ultimate- 
ly constituted  the  Colony  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 
The  towns  named  in  the  first  patent 
or  charter  granted  to  Roger  Williams, 
were  Providence,  Portsmouth  and 
Newport,  Warwick  not  having  been 
recognized  as  an  independent  settle- 
ment; but  its  recognition  by  the  home 
government  speedily  followed  the 
granting  of  the  charter,  and  it  took 
part  in  the  first  General  Assembly 
held  under  its  authority  in  May,  1647. 
The  history  of  each  of  these  four  set- 
tlements is  significant  and  interesting. 
They  were  originally  quite  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  and  while  they 
recognized  their  colonial  dependence 
upon  Great  Britain  they  admitted  no 
allegiance  to  any  external  authority  in 
the  management  of  their  local  affairs. 

*Mr.  Gorton  always  spelled  his  first  name  with  a  double 
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They  were  not  chartered  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  but  assumed  the  right 
of  self  government  on  the  "squatter 
sovereignty"  principle,  the  source  of 
authority  being  the  major  vote  of  the 
freemen  or  householders  in  each  set- 
tlement. 

One  of  the  charges  against  Roger 
Williams  ,on  the  occasion  of  his  ban- 
ishment from  Massachusetts  Bay  was 
that  he  held  "that  we  have  not  our 
land  by  pattent  from  the  King,  but 
that  the  natives  are  the  true  owners  of 
it,  and  that  we  ought  to  repent  of 
such  receiving  it  by  pattent."  Mr. 
Williams,  who  says  that  these  charges 
were  formulated  by  "one  of  the  most 
eminent  magistrates"  among  his  ac- 
cusers, admits  that  "the  particulars 
were  rightly  summed  up."*  It  is  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  this  doctrine, 
which  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  held  to  be  subversive  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, that  the  early  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island  should  claim  valid  juris- 
diction in  their  respective  settlements 
on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Indian  ti- 
tles, and  maintain  for  themselves  the 
right  of  self-government  in  the  folk- 
mote.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a 
palpable  inconsistency  in  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  going  to  England  in  1643  and 
obtaining  a  patent  from  the  mother 
country. 

This  quest  for  a  charter  was  the 
outcome  not  only  of  the  social  and 
political  necessities  of  the  new  settle- 
ments in  their  "struggle  for  existence" 
with  their  competing  neighbors,  but 
also  of  internal  pressure,  the  head  and 
front  of  which  was  Samuell  Gorton. 
While,  equallv  with  Roger  Williams, 
Gorton  denied  the  right  to  occupy 
colonial  lands  without  just  titles  de- 
rived by  fair  purchase  from  the  aborig- 
inal owners,  he  also  held  that  the 
He-lit  of  civil  administration  in  the 
colonies  did  not  rest  upon  popular  sov- 
ereignty alone,  but  was  incomplete 
without  the  sanction  of  the  King,  or 
his  authorized  representatives  in  Eng- 
land.    Without   a   charter   from   the 

*  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter  Examined  'and  Answered.  By 
Roger  Williams.  (Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club. 
Vol.  1,  pp.  40-41.) 


home  government,  the  settlers  on  the 
Narragansett  would  undoubtedly  have 
fallen  at  no  distant  period  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  stronger  neigh- 
bors; and  the  future  historian,  recog- 
nizing the  true  force  and  significance 
of  these  internal  controversies  in  the 
Narragansett  settlements,  must  allot 
to  Samuell  Gorton  a  fair  share  of  the 
foresight  and  practical  statesmanship 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  first 
Commonwealth  in  human  history,  ex- 
pressly dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
"soul  liberty"  and  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state. 

It  was  in  May,  1643,  that  delegates 
from  New  Haven,  Connecticut  and 
Plymouth  united  with  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
founded  the  New  England  Confed- 
eracy, a  union  which  continued  more 
than  forty  years,  and  from-  which  the 
settlements  on  the  Narragansett  were 
excluded  as  "schismatic"  and  heret- 
ical intruders.  It  was  perhaps  this 
culminating  event  which  was  the  final 
step  in  the  conversion  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams to  Gorton's  view  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  a  patent.  At  all 
events,  he  soon  after  proceeded  to 
England,  where  on  his  solicitation  the 
patent  was  granted  on  the  14th  of  the 
following  March.  (1643-44). 

A  preliminary  sketch  of  Gorton's 
personal  history  seems  necessary  to  a 
proper  comprehension  of  his  motives, 
and  of  the  influence  of  his  thought  up- 
on his  own  and  later  times.  The  meagre 
details  of  this  history,  so  far  as  they 
have  come  down  to  us,  may  be  sought 
in  the  sharp  controversial  documents 
of  his  own  time  —  Winthrop's  Letters, 
Winslow's  "Hypocrisie  Unmasked," 
and  the  Letters  of  Nathaniel  Morton, 
on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  and  his  own 
"Simplicities  Defence  Against  Seven 
Pleaded  Policie  "  which  preserves  to 
us  not  only  his  side  of  the  controversy, 
but  also  the  virulent  attacks  of  some  of 
his  enemies.* 

*  Corroborative'and'corrective  facts'and'documents  may 
be  found  here  and  there  in  the  published  and  unpublished 
records  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  settlements. 
A  fair  rdsume"  of  these  and  other 'accessible  data"  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  Tohn  M.  Mackie,"in  his  brief  memoir.of 
Gorton  contributed  to  Sparks's   "American   Biography." 
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A  recent  independent  study  of  Gor- 
ton's published  works,  and  also  of  val- 
uable unpublished  manuscripts  and 
town  records,  in  the  light  of  all  the 
available  data  of  his  own  and  more 
recent  times,  has  led  me  to  the  convic- 
tion that  no  adequate  exposition  of  his 
political  and  religious  views  has  yet 
been  given.  These  views  seem  to  me 
so  significant  in  connection  with  the 
later  developments  of  thought  and 
events,  that  some  record  of  them  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  this  remarkable  man,  and  of 
the  important  part  which  he  played 
in  the  making  of  our  colonial  history. 
Samuell  Gorton  was  born  in  1592,  in 
the  parish  of  Gorton,  near  the  present 
city  of  Manchester,  in  England.  He 
came  of  a  good  English  family,  "not 
unknown,"  Judge  Brayton  tells  us, 
"to  the  heraldry  of  England."  He 
was  carefully  educated  by  private  tu- 
tors, acquiring  a  knowledge  of  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  a  letter  he 
somewhere  speaks  of  his  father  as  "a 
merchant  of  London."  We  find  Sam- 
uell Gorton  in  the  English  metropolis 
in- early  manhood,  following  the  occu- 
pation of  a  cloth-finisher.  Here  he 
married  a  lady  of  good  family,  Mary 
Maplett,  sister  of  Dr.  John  Maplett, 
some  time  principal  of  Worcester  Col- 
lege.f  He  early  became  indoctri- 
nated with  Puritan  or  Separatist  ideas, 
to  which  his  own  vigorous  mind  gave 
an  original  and  independent  interpre- 
tation. He  was  frank  and  outspoken 
in  the  expression  of  his  convictions, 
and  could  not  brook  the  restraint  im- 
posed upon  freedom  of  thought  and 

More  briefly  Gov.  Arnold  sympathetically  reviews  Gorton's 
career  in  his  "  History  of  Rhode  Island."  Certain  phases 
of  Gorton's  story  have  been  treated  by  the  late  Justice 
Staples,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society's  edition  of 
"  Simplicities  Defence" ;  by  the  late  Justice  George  A. 
Brayton  in  his  monograph  "  A  Defence  of  Samuell  Gorton 
and  the  Settlers  of  Shawomef,"  (Rhode  Island  Historical 
Tracts,  No.  17—  Sidney  S.  Rider,  Providence.) and  by  Wil- 
liam D.  Ely  in  papers  contributed  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  (Proceedings  of  R.  I. 
Historical  Society,  1887-1888,  and  1890-1891.)  Some 
account  of  Gorton's  career  has  also  been  given  in  my  own 
address  before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  April, 
1896,  recently  published  by  Preston  &  Rounds,  in  Provi- 
dence. Other  historians  have  briefly,  inadequately  and 
often  unfairly  treated  Gorton's  story. 

1 1  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  an  early 
tradition  that  his  wife's  name  was  Elizabeth.  There  is 
documentary  evidence,  however,  of  the  Maplett  connection. 


speech  in  England  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  "I  came 
to  New  England,"  he  says,  "to  enjoy 
libertie  of  conscience  in  respect  to 
faith  towards  God,  and  for  no  other 
end."  This  clear  assertion,  together 
with  the  fact  that  a  few  years  later  he 
returned  and  preached  to  crowded 
congregations  in  London,  unmolested, 
we  may  regard  as  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  the  charge  of  his  enemies  that 
he  left  London  to  escape  the  importu- 
nities of  his  creditors.  That  he  had  not 
been  altogether  prosperous  in  his 
worldly  affairs,  however,  we  may  well 
believe,  since  we  learn  from  the  will 
of  his  mother-in-law  that  she  had 
loaned  him  money,  and  also  a  breed 
of  cattle  to  take  with  him  to  America, 
which  possessions  she  bequeathed  to 
her  daughter  Mary,  "wife  of  Samuell 
Gorton,  who  is  in  New  England,"  on 
her  decease.* 

Gorton's  search  for  "libertie  of  con- 
science" led  him  into  dramatic  situa- 
tions in  the  new  world,  as  we  shall 
see;  while  his  strenuous  insistence  on 
his  own  theory  of  the  proper  founda- 
tions of  civil  government  in  the  colo- 
nies brought  him  into  collision  with 
the  authorities  not  only  in  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  also  in 
Rhode  Island,  where,  as  Cotton 
Mather  picturesquely  declares,  "if 
man  or  woman  had  lost  a  conscience, 
or  wished  to  find  one  of  a  special  sort 
or  license,  he  could  be  accommo- 
dated." 1 

Gorton  arrived  in  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1636-37.  Roger  Williams 
had  already  been  banished  from  the 
Bay  settlements,  and  the  Antinomian 
controversy  was  now  at  its  height,  the 
trial  of  John  Wheelwright  being  in 
progress.  Since  liberty  of  conscience 
with  Samuell  Gorton  implied  also  free- 
dom of  speech,  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  this  boon  was  not  to  be  enjoyed 
in  Massachusetts.  He  removed  to 
Plymouth  with  his  family,  where  they 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  part  of  a  house 
owned   by    Ralph    Smith,    sometime 

*  Massachusetts    Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister. 
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minister  of  the  Plymouth  church. 
Here  Gorton,  as  was  his  custom,  held 
private  religious  services,  which  were 
sometimes  attended  by  the  wife  of 
Smith,  and  by  other  neighbors  who 
enjoyed  his  spiritual  ministrations. 
Doubtless  he  also  attended  the  village 
church,  and  possibly  he  sometimes 
subjected  the  pulpit  teachings  to  criti- 
cism in  the  privacy  of  his  own  house- 
hold. At  all  events  he  seems  to  have 
incurred  the  jealous  suspicion  of 
Smith,  who  was  only  too  glad  of  an 
occasion  to  endeavor  to  break  his 
lease  and  oust  him  from  his  premises. 
His  trouble  with  the  Plymouth  au- 
thorities, however,  was  rather  of  a 
secular  than  a  religious  character. 

One  Mrs.  Aldredge,  a  servant  of 
Mrs.  Gorton's,  had  been  observed  to 
smile  in  meeting,  a  heinous  offence, 
for  which  she  was  summoned  to  court, 
with  the  covert  threat  of  condign  pun- 
ishment. Gorton,  claiming  for  her 
the  protection  of  English  law,  advised 
her  not  to  attend,  and  appeared  in  her 
behalf.  He  doubtless  made  a  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  English  language  in 
her  defence.  The  foreman  of  the  jury, 
a  son  of  Elder  Brewster,  seems  to 
have  assumed  the  additional  functions 
of  judge  and  public  prosecutor  —  a 
combination  of  powers  which  did  not 
help  to  assuage  Gorton's  righteous  in- 
dignation at  the  illegality  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. For  his  alleged  "mutinous 
behavior,"  he  was  fined,  placed  under 
bonds,  and  condemned  to  banishment 
from  the  settlement  within  fourteen 
davs.* 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Plym- 
outh magistrates  were  acting  under 
authority  duly  granted  by  the  British 
government,  though  he  denied  the 
legality  of  their  action,  he  respected 
their  mandate  and  departed  with  his 
family  within  the  allotted  days  of 
grace,  for  the  settlement  which  had 

*  The  final  sentence  bears  date  "4th  Dec.  1638,"  on  the 
Plymouth  Records,  and  reads  as  follows:  "  Samuell  Gor- 
ton, of  Plymouth,  yeom  for  his  misdemean"  in  the  open 
Court  towarde  the  elders,  the  Bench,  &  stirring  vp  the 
people  to  mutinie  in  the  face  of  the  Court,  is  fvned  XXls 
to  be  psently  layed,  and  to  put  in  sureties  for  his  good  be- 
hauior  during  the  tvme  he  shall  remayne  in  Plymouth,  w<=h 
is  limitted  bv  the  Court  to  xiiij  dayes,  and  if  he  staye  aboue 
these  to  abide  the  further  censure  of  the  Court." 


been  begun  by  the  followers  of  Anne 
Hutchinson  on  the  island  of  Aquid- 
neck  in  Narragansett  Bay.  His  jour- 
ney, like  that  of  Roger  Williams,  was 
undertaken  in  cold,  wintry  weather, 
when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
His  wife  had  a  young  child,  sick  with 
the  measles,  which  "struck  in,"  nearly 
causing  its  death.  He  at  last  arrived 
at  Aquidneck,  however,  and  dwelt 
there  for  a  time  in  peace.  Early  in 
1639  we  find  ms  name  on  the  list  of 
freeholders,  one  of  four  to  which  the 
title  of  "Mr."  is  prefixed,  then  recog- 
nized as  a  mark  of  quality  and  honor. 

With  a  majority  of  the  settlers  at 
Aquidneck  —  or  "Pocasset,"  as  the 
settlement  was  first  called  —  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  in  disagreement. 
He  protested  with  them  against  the 
usurpation  of  authority  by  William 
Coddington,  who  first  set  up  a  theo- 
cratic form  of  government  for  the  new 
settlement,  and  then,  perhaps  sensi- 
tive to  the  democratic  feeling  of  the 
settlers,  withdrew  to  the  southern  end 
of  the  island  and  founded  the  town  of 
Newport.  A  year  later,  he  returned 
and  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  origi- 
nal settlement,  which  in  the  meantime 
had  organized  a  town  government  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  settlement  to 
Portsmouth.  Gorton  and  a  few  oth- 
ers, having  the  sympathy  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  refused  to 
recognize  the  legality  of  Coddington's 
magistracy.  He  finally  became  in- 
volved with  the  usurping  authorities 
about  a  matter  as  insignificant  as  that 
which  had  caused  his  banishment  from 
Plymouth.  His  servant  was  again  the 
first  offender,  charged  with  assault 
upon  a  woman  who  had  trespassed  on 
his  premises  in  pursuit  of  a  cow  which 
was  also  a  trespasser. 

In  defence  of  his  domestic,  Gorton 
denied  the  legality  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.  "They  did  not  have  the 
choice  of  the  people,"  he  says,  "but  set 
up  themselves.  T  know  not  any  more 
that  was  present  in  their  creation  but 
the  clergieman  who  blessed  them  in 
their  inauguration."  He  thought  him- 
self as  competent  to  declare  and  en- 
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force  the  law  as  the  self-constituted 
magistrates,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  so.  In  our  day,  his  language 
would  perhaps  have  subjected  him 
to  the  usual  penalty  for  contempt  of 
court  —  a  state  of  mind  which  he 
would  doubtless  have  confessed  to 
holding.  By  the  magistrates  in  power, 
however,  he  was  again  convicted  of 
mutinous  behavior,  imprisoned,  ban- 
ished and  perhaps  whipped.*  One  of 
his  sympathizers,  John  Wickes,  was 
placed  in  the  stocks  and,  with  several 
others  who  accompanied  him  out  of 
the  settlement,  was  afterwards  formal- 
ly banished  —  a  sentence  which  was 
reversed  by  the  people  in  town-meet- 
ing, a  few  months  later. 

The  little  company  of  persecuted 
Gortonists  now  made  their  way  to 
Providence,  and  attempted  a  settle- 
ment at  Popaquinepaug,  or  Paw- 
tuxet,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Providence  Plantations.  Here  they 
again  became  involved  in  local  con- 
troversies, though  apparently  by  no 
fault  of  their  own;  and  in  order  to 
drive  them  from  their  new  home,  one 
William  Arnold,f  a  contentious  per- 
son, who  appears  to  have  been  in  con- 
stant quarrels  with  other  citizens  over 
land  titles  and  questions  of  govern- 
mental jurisdiction,  with  a  few  of  his 
friends  gave  in  his  allegiance  to  Mas- 
sachusetts and  besought  the  aid  of 
that  colony  to  expel  the  Gortonists. 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  Gorton  and  his 
friends  withdrew  to  a  tract  of  land  be- 
yond the  Pawtuxet  river,  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  both  Providence  and 
Massachusetts,  purchased  by  Gorton, 
Greene  and  others  of  Miantonomoh, 
chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts. 

Two  subordinate  sachems,  Pomham 
and  Soccononocco,  who  claimed  local 
jurisdiction,  were  stirred  up  by  Ar- 
nold and  the  Pawtuxet  malcontents 
to  lay  claim  to  the  land  occupied  by 

*  Of  this  there  is  some  doubt.  We  can  believe  it  only  on 
the  testimony  of  his  enemies.  The  Portsmouth  Records 
contain  no  report  of  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment. 

t  Recent  investigations  point  strongly  to  Arnold  as  the 
author  of  fraudulent  alterations  of  the  original  deed  of  the 
Indian  owners  to  Roger  Williams,  in  order  to  support  his 
untenable  claims.  Arnold  at  no  time  had  the  sympathy  or 
support  of .a.majority  of  the  freeholders. 


the  Gortonists,  give  in  their  allegiance 
to  Massachusetts,  and  demand  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  settlers.  Soccononoc- 
co had  signed  the  original  deed  to 
John  Greene,  in  company  with  Mian- 
tonomoh, and  Pomham  seems  never 
to  have  had  a  valid  claim  to  lands  in 
the  neighborhood,  his  former  hunting 
grounds  having  been  located  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  After  the 
Gortonists  had  taken  possession  and 
built  a  blockhouse  on  Conimicut 
Point  for  the  defence  of  their  homes, 
they  were  summoned  to  Boston  by 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  make  answer  to  the  claims  of  the 
two  sachems.  Refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
they  were  besieged  in  their  blockhouse 
by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  whites 
and  Indians,  to  which  they  finally 
surrendered  with  the  understanding 
that  their  claims  would  be  fairly  ad- 
judicated in  Boston.  On  their  arrival, 
however,  no  pretence  was  made  of 
considering  the  equity  of  their  claim 
to  the  Shawomet  lands.  They  were 
tried  before  the  General  Court  and 
Convocation  of  elders  on  the  charge 
of  blasphemy,  for  language  used  in 
the  course  of  their  spicy  correspon- 
dence with  the  Massachusetts  authori- 
ties, and  condemned  to  death  by  the 
vote  of  the  elders,  barely  escaping 
that  extreme  penalty  because  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  j  by  two  ma- 
jority, refused  to  concur.  Gorton  and 
his  companions  were  imprisoned,,  each 
in  *a  separate  town,  for  Iseveral  months, 
with  balls  and  chains  attached  to  their 
ankles;  and  on  their  release  were  ban- 
ished from  all  lands  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Massachusetts,  including 
the  Shawomet  settlement,  where  the 
Massachusetts  authorities  had  erected 
a  blockhouse  on  Warwick  Neck  for 
Pomham  and  put  him  and  his  dusky 
braves  in  absolute  possession.  Here, 
on  land  overlooking  Gorton's  home- 
stead, he,  entrenched  himself,  and  re- 
mained a  source  'of  annoyance  to  the 
settlers  :for  'many  years. 

In  1665,  after  the  claim  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  abandoned,  and  the  rights 
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of  possession  had  been  confirmed 
to  Gorton  and  his  friends  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  British  government,  reinforced 
by  the  explicit  terms  of  the  royal  char- 
ter of  1663,  Pomham's  discredited 
claim  was  finally  settled  for  £30  in 
peage  or  wampum  paid  by  Gorton  and 
his  followers,  and  the  noble  red  man 
no  longer  intruded  on  the  kitchens  and 
hen-roosts  of  the  settlers.  A  manu- 
script copy  of  this  final  deed  or  bill  of 
sale,  signed  by  the  son  of  Pomham  — 
the  old  chief  then  being  in  his  dotage, 
prematurely  precipitated  by  the  inor- 
dinate use  of  "fire-water"  —  is  pre- 
served in  the  valuable  collection  of 
historical  documents  in  the  library  of 
the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  in  Provi- 
dence. 

On  their  release  from  imprisonment 
in  Massachusetts,  Gorton  and  his 
friends  returned  through  Shawomet 
to  Portsmouth,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  settlers, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  Coddington, 
who  was  fulsome  in  his  assurances  to 
the  Massachusetts  authorities  that 
Gorton  should  have  none  of  his  sym- 
pathy or  protection.  The  freemen, 
however,  asserted  themselves  and 
elected  Gorton  to  a  magistracy  on  the 
very  scene  of  his  former  prosecutions. 
As  a  representative  of  Portsmouth  he 
took  part  in  a  General  Assembly  of 
the  Providence  Plantations  which  was 
convened  on  the  island  in  1644.  With 
masterly  prevision  and  statesmanship, 
he  also  made  a  visit  to  the  Narragan- 
sett  country,  and  induced  that  power- 
ful tribe  to  give  in  its  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  —  thus  assuring  the 
protection  of  the  home  government, 
and  circumventing  the  efforts  of 
Massachusetts  to  obtain  control  of 
Narragansett  Bay. 

Picturesque  language  was  again 
exchanged  with  the  Massachusetts 
authorities,  who  forbade  the  General 
Assembly  at  Newport  to  act  under  the 
charter  recently  secured  by  Roger 
Williams,  and  threatened  the  colony 
with  another  invasion  to  enforce  their 
demands  and  secure  the  submission  of 


the  Narragansetts.  Their  head  sa- 
chem, Miantonomoh,  the  consistent 
friend  of  Gorton,  Roger  Williams  and 
the  white  settlers,  had  already  been 
cruelly  murdered  in  captivity  by  his 
hereditary  enemy,  Uncas,  with  the 
explicit  sanction  of  the  Boston  elders; 
and  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Narragansett  country. 
The  fate  of  the  Pequots  seemed  likely 
to  befall  the  Narragansetts  and  their 
heretical  palefaced  allies. 

In  this  emergency,  Gorton  and  two 
of  his  fellow  exiles  from  Shawomet 
were  authorized  by  the  General  As- 
sembly to  proceed  to  England  and 
represent  the  grievances  of  the  colo- 
nists to  the  home  government.  The 
submission  of  the  Narragansetts  was 
also  conveyed  by  Gorton  to  England, 
where,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  whither 
he  had  set  sail  from  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment at  Manhattan,  he  at  last  arrived, 
only  to  find  that  the  agents  of  his 
enemies  had  preceded  him,  and  that 
the  additional  burden  of  counteracting 
their  misrepresentations  was  placedup- 
on  him.  Upon  his  mission,  indeed,  ap- 
parently depended  not  only  the  right  of 
the  original  purchasers  to  the  Shawo- 
met lands, but  the  very  existence  of  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations.  The  disputed  ter- 
ritory at  Shawomet  was  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Narragansett 
country,  which  Gorton  had  named 
"the  King's  Province,"  and  the  north- 
ern settlements;  and  its  possession 
was  now  of  supreme  importance  to 
both  the  contesting  parties. 

If  the  story  of  Gorton's  visit  to 
England  could  be  recovered  it  would 
be  full  of  the  deepest  historical  inter- 
est. When  he  arrived  in  London,  the 
Puritan  revolution  was  at  its  height. 
The  King  had  been  a  fugitive  from  the 
metropolis  for  more  than  a  year;  and 
as  he  could  not  be  reached  in  person, 
Gorton  caused  the  deed  of  submission 
of  the  Narragansetts  to  be  published  in 
London,  and  set  himself  to  work  to 
secure  his  claim  to  the  lands  at  Shaw- 
omet, and  the  confirmation  of  the 
charter  granted  to  Roger  Williams. 
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The  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  younger 
Sir  Harry  Vane  were  then  at  the  head 
of  colonial  affairs  in  England,  and  in 
them  he  found  willing  listeners 
and  firm  friends.  In  reply  to 
Winslow's  "Hypocrisie  Unmasked," 
and  other  asseverations  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  published  in  August,  1646, 
his  "Simplicities  Defence  Against 
Seven  Headed  Policie,"  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  controversy  with  "the 
Massachusetts,"  the  essential  positions 
of  which  have  stood  the  test  of  sub- 
sequent examination.  In  1648,  he  re- 
turned to  America  with  letters  guaran- 
teeing the  rights  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  to  the  Shawomet  lands,  as 
against  any  claims  either  of  Massachu- 
setts or  her  Indian  allies.  A  few 
years  later,  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  an  au- 
tograph letter,  preserved  in  the  his- 
torical cabinet  at  Providence,  con- 
firmed the  patent  of  1643,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  autonomy  of  the  new 
colony  were  definitely  assured. 

Gorton  also  brought  with  him  to 
America  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  directing  the  Massachusetts 
authorities  to  grant  him  safe  conduct 
through  their  territory  to  his  Shawo- 
met possessions,  obedience  to  which, 
though  a  bitter  pill  for  them  to  swal- 
low, they  dared  not  refuse.  Their  ac- 
quiescence is  thus  quaintly  entered  on 
the  Massachusetts  Records: 

"Vppon  the  request  of  the  Earle  of  War- 
wicke,  the  Court  allowes  Samuell  Gorton, 
now  a  shipboard,  one  full  weeke  after  the 
date  hereof,  for  the  transportatio  of  him 
selfe  &  his  goods  through  or  iurisdic- 
tio  to  the  place  of  his  dwelling,  he  demean- 
ing him  selfe  inoffensiuely,  accordinge  to 
the  contents  of  the  s'd  earle's  l're  &  that 
the  marshall,  or  some  other,  shall  shew 
him  a  coppie  of  this  order,  or  fix  it  to  the 
maine  mast  of  the  shippe  in  which  he  is."* 

Massachusetts  did  not  entirely 
abandon  her  claims  to  the  Shawomet 
country  for  some  years ;  but  thereafter 
the  Gortonists  maintained  possession, 
and  the  new  town,  named  Warwick 
for  its  patron  and  protector,  was  ad- 
mitted to  representation  in  the  gov- 
ernment organized  in  1647,  under  the 

*  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,  vol.  iii,  p.  127. 


charter  of  1643-44.  Thereafter,  Gor- 
ton bore  an  important  part  in  the 
building  of  the  new  commonwealth, 
and  was  honored  by  election  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the 
people.  He  served  his  town,  with 
brief  intervals  of  absence,  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  colony,  where  he  was 
placed  on  the  most  important  commit- 
tees, and  acted  occasionally  as  mod- 
erator, or  speaker.  In  1649,  ne  was 
chosen  general  assistant  from  the 
town  of  Warwick,  a  position  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  lieutenant- 
governor.  In  1651-52,  he  was  elected 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, that  of  president  or  gov- 
ernor. 

His  old  antagonist,  William  Cod- 
dington,  who  had  never  accepted  the 
charter  of  Roger  Williams  in  good 
faith,  and  had  refused  to  accept  the 
position  of  president  under  it,  to 
which  he  had  generously  been  chosen, 
had  gone  to  England  in  1649,  and  re- 
turned two  years  later  with  a  commis- 
sion which  authorized  him  to  act  as 
governor  for  life  over  the  islands  of 
Aquidneck  and  Conanicut.  Though 
unsupported  by  a  majority  of  the 
people,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
towns  of  Newport  and  Portsmouth 
from  sending  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  two  or  three 
years,  so  that  Gorton's  actual  jurisdic- 
tion as  president  was  limited  to  the 
Providence  Plantations  and  the  town 
of  Warwick.  Roger  Williams  and 
John  Clarke  —  the  latter  representing 
the  true  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the 
Aquidneck  towns — were  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  secure  the  abrogation  of  Cod- 
dington's  commission,  which  they 
finally  accomplished  against  the  pro- 
test of  William  Arnold  and  others  of 
Gorton's  old  enemies  at  Pawtuxet, 
who  made  common  cause  with  Cod- 
dington  and  sent  a  protest  to  England 
against  the  mission  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, accompanied  by  an  anonymous 
note  charging  the  new  government 
with  failing  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  law.     In  illus- 
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tration,  it  especially  denounced  "some 
of  them  at  Shawomet  that  cryeth  out 
much  against  them  which  putteth 
people  to  death  for  witches;  for  they 
say,"  continues  the  epistle,  "that  there 
be  no  other  witches  vppon  earthe, 
neither  devils,  but  youre  own  pasters 
and  ministers,  such  as  they  are."  It 
is  significant  of  the  public  sentiment 
in  Rhode  Island  that  it  was  wholly  un- 
moved by  the  terrible  witchcraft 
mania  which  swept  over  Massachu- 
setts a  few  years  later.  Gorton  was 
doubtless  properly  held  responsible 
for  much  of  the  prevailing,,  "heresy" 
on  this  subject.  His  courageous  and 
independent  mind  refused  to  bow  be- 
fore the  wave  of  popular  delusion  and 
fanaticism. 

We  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  as- 
suming that  Gorton  was  the  author 
and  inspirer  of  the  remarkable  statute 
against  negro  slavery,  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  1652,  during  the  Cod- 
dington  secession.  The  literary  style 
and  orthography  of  the  statute  are 
identical  with  those  of  his  other  writ- 
ings. Roger  Williams,  earlier  than 
any  other  man  in  America,  had  al- 
ready expressed  his  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  perpetual  bondage,  and  his 
hope  that  the  system  then  coming  into 
vogue  would  be  ameliorated  in  its 
rigors;  but  Roger  Williams  was  in 
England  when  the  statute  of  1652  was 
adopted,  and  could  not  possibly  be  its 
author.  It  provided  that  negro  slaves 
should  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  English  law  with  respect  to  white 
bond-servants,  and  be  emancipated 
after  a  stated  period  of  service,  —  en- 
forcing its  mandates  by  an  exemplary 
fine  for  its  violation.  As  the  first  of- 
ficial protest  against  slavery  in  Amer- 
ica, the  earliest  precursor  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  and  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  this  statute  should  be 
held  in  grateful  memory  by  every 
patriotic  American.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Coddington  claim  and 
the  reunion  of  Newport  and  Ports- 
mouth with  the  northern  towns,  this 
statute  unfortunately  became  a  dead- 


letter  under  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  dominant  in  New- 
port. This  town  as  well  as  Boston 
profited  pecuniarily  in  later  years 
from  the  iniquitous  slave  trade. 
There  is  no  taint  of  this  traffic,  how- 
ever, on  the  skirts  of  Samuell  Gorton. 
Nor  should  too  much  stress  of  infer- 
ential reprehension  be  placed  upon 
this  item  in  the  unpublished  records 
of  the  town  of  Warwick:  "Gorton 
Samuell  landed  two  hogsheads  of 
Liquor  from  boston  by  Mr.  Lods  ye 
16th  of  June,  1675." 

Gorton  is  said  to  have  escaped  prob- 
able death  during  King  Philip's  War 
through  the  kind  services  of  friendly 
Indians,  who  rowed  him  across  the 
bay  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  settle- 
ment suffered  severely.  Nearly  every 
house  was  burned,  the  cattle  were 
stolen  and  killed,  and  the  people 
driven  from  their  homes.  Two  years 
later,  in  the  closing  days  of  1677,  Gor- 
ton breathed  his  last  in  the  house 
which  he  had  built  near  the  head  of 
Warwick  Cove,  beloved  and  respected 
by  the  entire  community.  Tradition 
says  that  he  was  buried  in  the  little 
family  graveyard,  on  the  hill  back  of 
the  house  which  now  occupies  the  site 
of  his  former  dwelling;  but  no  stone 
marks  his  burial-place.  He  divided 
his  estate  among  his  nine  children  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  and  the  home  acres 
still  remain  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, four  generations  of  whom 
I  found  dwelling  there  three  summers 
ago. 

II. 

Gorton's  political  and  religious 
philosophy. 

Picturesque  as  was  the  personality 
of  this  colonial  pioneer,  whom  his  lin- 
eal descendant,  Governor  Arnold, 
styles  "one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  who  ever  lived,"  his  interest  for 
tis  lies  mainly  in  the  character  of  his 
political  and  religious  opinions,  —  the 
former  hitherto  almost  universally 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
the  latter  apparently  little  studied  by 
the  historians  or  theologians   of  his 
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own  or  later  generations.  Samuell 
Gorton  differed  from  a  vast  majority 
of  the  really  great*  men  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  in  that  his  sense  of 
historical  continuity  bred  in  him  a 
higher  regard  for  law  as  the  safeguard 
of  free  institutions,  and  in  that  his  Pu- 
ritanism was  tainted  by  no  implied  in- 
tolerance of  the  opinions  of  others.  He 
liked  controversy,  like  Roger  Wil- 
liams; but  his  consistent  individualism 
conceded  to  his  opponents  the  same 
rights  of  free  thought  and  free  expres- 
sion which  he  claimed  for  himself. 
Tradition  says  that  he  withstood 
George  Fox  in  a  mighty  debate  about 
the  essentials  of  Quakerism;  but  he 
was  the  firm  friend  and  correspondent 
of  the  Quakers  during  their  imprison- 
ment in  Massachusetts  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Rhode  Island  he  drew 
up  a  protest  to  the  British  govern- 
ment against  any  interference  with  re- 
ligious freedom  by  their  punishment 
or  extradition  as  demanded  by  the 
authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Though  a  Puritan  and  a  Separatist, 
Samuell  Gorton  was  in  spirit  what  we 
in  these  latter  days  would  denominate 
an  evolutionist.  He  retained  an  affec- 
tion for  the  church  which  had  been 
the  religious  'home  of  his  youth,  and 
regarded  his  own  greatly  modified 
doctrines  as  a  natural  outgrowth  and 
deduction  from  its  tenets.  Calendar 
reports  him  as  quaintly  saying,  "I 
sucked  my  opinions  from  the  breasts 
of  my  mother,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." 

His  concession  of  "Soul  Liberty"  to 
others  by  no  means  implied  a  passive 
or  quietistic  disposition.  He  was  al- 
ways ready  for  an  intellectual  bout 
with  his  opponents,  and  was  abun- 
dantly able  to  hold  his  own  in  these 
competitive  contests  of  wit,  wisdom 
and  learning.  John  Quincy  Adams 
characterized  Roger  Williams  as 
"a  conscientiously  contentious  man." 
The  phrase  would  apply  even  more 
aptly  to  Samuell  Gorton.  His  con- 
tentions, however,  were  for  principles 
which  he  deemed  important,  and  his 
judgment  has  often  been  abundantly 


justified  by  the  subsequent  trend  of 
thought  and  events.  Cotton  Mather 
said  that  Roger  Williams  "had  a  wind- 
mill in  his  head."  He  might  have  dis- 
covered an  entire  grist  mill  under 
Samuell  Gorton's  hat,  so  heartily  did 
he  enjoy  pulverizing  the  arguments 
of  his  opponents. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Rhode 
Island  to  have  the  story  of  its  begin- 
nings told  mainly  by  historians  of  the 
commonwealth  which  was  her  chief 
antagonist  during  the  formative  pe- 
riod of  her  independent  colonial  life. 
Massachusetts  has  never  quite  been 
able  to  understand  the  temper  and 
purpose  of  those  strong-hearted  men 
and  women,  who  preferred  the  strug- 
gle with  anarchy  and  the  wilderness  to 
enforced  conformity  to  her  theocratic 
conceptions  of  the  obligations  of  citi- 
zenship. Even  a  historian  of  an  emi- 
nently just  mind,  and  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  new  historical  spirit,  like  John 
Fiske,  dismisses  Gorton  with  a  phrase 
in  his  admirable  school  history  of  the 
United  States,  as  "a  man  of  queer 
ideas";  and  in  the  fuller  treatment  of 
his  "Beginnings  of  New  England,"  he 
deprecates  his  political  attitude  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare;  while 
he  disposes  of  his  literary  and  theo- 
logical reputation  by  reproducing  the 
quaint  and  inflated  phraseology  of  the 
title-page  of  one  of  his  works,  "The 
Incorruptible  Key  Composed  of  the 
CX  Psalme."  And  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  in  his  brochure  on  "Massa- 
chusetts, its  Historians  and  its  His- 
tory," characterizes  Gorton  as  "a 
crude  and  half-crazy  thinker."  If  this 
is  the  ripe  fruit  of  historical  research 
in  our  own  day  and  generation,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  quote  the  picturesque 
and  emphatic  language  in  which  his 
contemporaries  embalmed  their  preju- 
dices when  they  alluded  to  the  founder 
of  Warwick. 

When  stripped  of  their  husks  of 
quaint  and  archaic  verbiage,  thickly 
interspersed  with  Scriptural  references 
and  quotations,  which  repel  the 
modern  student,  and  translated  into 
the  vernacular  of  our  Nineteenth  Cen- 
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tury  Anglo-American  speech,  there  is 
much  in  Samuell  Gorton's  writings  of 
real  and  permanent  interest  and  value. 
That  he  possessed  some  of  the  prime 
qualities  of  practical  statesmanship  is 
evidenced  by  his  complete  ultimate 
success  in  the  unequal  controversy 
with  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  That  he  was  no  denier  of  all 
governmental  authority,  as  his  ene- 
mies asserted,  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  facts  of  his  public  career. 
In  his  controversy  with  the  authori- 
ties in  Plymouth  he  held  that  the  gov- 
ernment, though  legally  constituted, 
exceeded  its  proper  authority  and 
jurisdiction.  In  the  Portsmouth  mat- 
ter, he  held  that  the  Coddington 
magistracy  were  wholly  without  legal 
authority,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
neither  a  charter  or  patent  from  the 
home  government,  nor  the  majority 
vote  of  the  freeholders,  as  a  warrant 
for  their  jurisdiction.  In  Providence, 
he  reaffirmed  the  necessity  of  securing 
a  patent  from  the  British  government 
in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  body 
politic  empowered  to  make  and  admin- 
ister laws  in  harmony  with  British 
precedent.  His  chief  opponent,  Wil- 
liam Arnold,  seems  to  have  been  a 
veritable  marplot  wherever  he  comes 
to  the  surface  in  those  troublous 
times.  He  was  in  controversy  not 
only  with  Gorton,  but  also  with  Roger 
Williams  and  the  leading  citizens  of 
Providence.  It  is  said  that  Williams 
became  so  disquieted  by  these  con- 
flicts that  he  threatened  to  retire  to  a 
hermitage  on  an  island  which  he 
owned  in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  leave 
the  Providence  partisans  to  their  own 
destruction;  but  Gorton  speedily  won 
a  majority  of  the  community,  and 
finally  Roger  Williams  himself,  to  his 
side.  In  applying  for  the  first  charter 
of  the  united  settlements,  the  founder 
of  Providence  tacitly  receded  from  the 
position  which  he  had  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  acknowledged  the  force 
of  Gorton's  conception  of  the  su- 
premacy of  English  law  in  the 
colonies  save  as  modified  by  explicitly 
granted  charter  rights. 


What  Gorton  really  denied  was  not 
"the  right  of  a  people  to  govern  them- 
selves," as  even  the  historian  Arnold 
erroneously  states,*  provided  this 
government  conforms  to  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  equity  and  justice, 
but  the  bastard  doctrine  of  "squatter 
sovereignty,"  which  affirms  the  right 
of  settlers  in  a  new  country  to  ignore 
the  authority  and  precedents  of  the 
sovereign  state  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  they  are  located,  and  decide 
all  questions  of  public  policy  off-hand, 
by  a  majority  vote.  He  did  not  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  majority,  in  a  new 
settlement,  to  take  all  proper  means, 
in  accordance  with  established  prece- 
dents, for  the  preservation  of  local 
order;  but  when  a  self-constituted 
magistracy,  at  no  time^sustained  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens,  attempted  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  violation  of 
legal  precedents,  he  held  it  to  be  a 
usurpation  of  authority,  entitled  to  no 
respect.  The  chartered  colonies  were 
bound  by  the  terms  of  their  charters 
to  conform  as  nearly  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  place  and  people  would 
permit  to  the  laws  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  a  community  without  a  char- 
ter he  held  that  as  a  British  citizen  he 
was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  those 
laws,  decisions  and  precedents,  which 
since  Magna  Charta  have  constituted 
the  birthright  of  British  citizens 
everywhere. 

His  position  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  their  contest  with  the 
specious  heresies  of  Stephen  Arnold 
Douglas.  Gorton  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can clearly  to  set  forth  that  political 
philosophy  which  became  dominant  in 
the  colonies  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  time  of 
Andros  and  James  the  Second,  the 
colonies  were  defending  their  charters 
as  the  very  foundations  of  their  liber- 
ties; and  it  was  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  these  instru- 
ments that  the  descendants  of  the  colo- 
nial settlers  fought  out  the  revolution- 

*  History  of  Rhode  Island.  Vol.  i.  By  Hon.  Samuel 
G.  Arnold. 
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ary  struggle  with  the  mother  country  a 
century  later.  The  charters,  indeed,  fur- 
nished the  type  and  model  for  the  state 
constitutions;  and  the  royal  charter  of 
Rhode  Island,  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second  in  1663,  in  which  Samuell  Gor- 
ton was  named  as  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  new  commonwealth, 
•continued  to  be  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  state  until  1843. 

Historians  have  apparently  re- 
garded a  just  exposition  of  Gorton's 
religious  views  as  a  matter  of  minor 
importance  or  a  problem  too  difficult 
for  solution.  In  his  printed  works,  in- 
deed, these  views  find  no  adequate  ex- 
pression. Their  only  complete  and 
satisfactory  exposition  is  to  be  found 
in  an  unpublished  manuscript,  a  run- 
ning commentary  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  at 
Providence.  In  its  execution,  this 
manuscript,  now  dingy  with  age,  is  the 
most  remarkable  paper  of  its  time 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  The  charac- 
ters, similar  to  those  in  which  legal 
documents  of  the  time  were  written, 
are  almost  as  accurately  formed  as  by 
the  impression  of  an  engraver,  and  are 
so  minute  that  more  than  two  thou- 
sand words  are  written  upon  a  page 


not  larger  than  our  modern  legal  cap. 
The  punctuation  is  systematic,  though 
peculiar.  The  orthography  is  consist- 
ent and  less  archaic  than  in  most 
papers  of  a  much  more  recent  date. 

Samuell  Gorton  was  a  vigorous  and 
independent  thinker  ■ —  a  typical  Prot- 
estant, who  carried  the  right  of  private 
judgment  to  a  much  more  logical  con- 
clusion than  most  Protestants  of  his 
time.  In  his  essential  thought  he  fore- 
shadowed the  advanced  ideas  of  later 
generations,  even  of  our  own  time. 
He  forestalled  some  of  the  conclusions 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the  early 
Unitarians  and  the  New  England 
Transcendentalists.  He  is  usually  de- 
nominated a  mystic,  because  he 
sought  beneath  the  letter  of  Scriptural 
teaching  for  its  inner,  spiritual  mean- 
ing; but  his  mysticism  had  no  taint  of 
dogmatic  assumption.  With  the 
Quakers,  he  rejected  all  outward  ordi- 
nances and  opposed  a  "hireling  minis- 
try"; but  he  was  Calvinistic  in  his  de- 
nial of  free  will,  and  he  could  not 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  "inner  light" 
because  of  its  implied  assumption  of 
an  infallible  revelation  of  truth  to  the 
individual.  All  revelations,  he  held, 
must  stand  or  fall  before  the  judg- 
ment of  the  enlightened  reason.     On 
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the  other  hand,  he  agreed  with  the 
Friends  in  asserting  the  constant 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  "If 
the  spirit  of  prophesie  bee  not 
as  imediately  from  God  now  as 
ever,"  he  declares,  "then  must  some- 
thing be  ascribed  to  man's  industry 
and  ability  in  the  spirit  of  prophesie  in 
these  dayes,  which  is  most  abominably 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  God."* 

Samuell  Gorton  affirmed  the  equal 
nearness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  every 
human     soul;     he     recognized     the 


either  out  of  the  Universities  and 
Schools,  .  .  or  else  out  of  the 
Universitie  of  humane  reason,  and 
reading  the  great  volume  of  visible 
creation."  He  vigorously  denounced 
all  assumptions  of  special  sanctity  and 
authority  by  the  teachers  of  religion: 
"These  are  hypocrites  and  dissem- 
blers, Stage  players  upon  the  Thea- 
ters of  the  world,  who  take  upon  them- 
selves the  persons,  places  and  parts  of 
such  as  they  are  not,  and  dare  not  but 
confesse  it." 


A   QUIET    STREE 


lAST   GREENWICH 


Samuell  Gorton  deeded  land  to  his  son  Benjamin,  the  founder  of  East  Greenwich.     This  house  is  occupied 

by  Gorton's  descendants. 


mediatorship  of  no  priestly  class 
or  specially  illuminated  teachers. 
Prophecy  and  prayer,  he  held,  were 
of  equal  authority,  and  equally  the 
rightful  function  of  each  individual. 
Both  proceed  from  the  necessities  of 
our  common  human  nature;  each  is  a 
strictly  normal  impulse  of  our  mental 
life.  "The  same  learning  that  brings 
forth  prayer  brings  forth  prophesie; 
hee  that  is  fervent  and  faithful  in 
prayer  is  fervent  and  faithful  in 
prophesie.  To  say  the  truth,"  he  adds, 
"there  is  no  man  but  hee  both  preach- 
eth  and  prayeth,  either  from  a  spirit  of 
truth   or  from  a  spirit  of   falsehood; 


In  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity, Samuell  Gorton  taught  that 
all  prayer  should  be  in  secret.  He  held 
in  no  high  regard  those  who  pray 
in  the  synagogues  and  at  the  street 
corners,  "great  professors  of  religion 
and  interpreters  of  the  law,  that  will 
always  have  Christ  to  come,  but  never 
to  bee  present  unlesse  it  bee  to  cru- 
cifie  him."  In  his  teaching  of  the 
nearness  of  the  divine  presence  to 
every  human  soul,  Samuell  Gorton 
prefigured  the  doctrine  of  Emerson 
and  the  New  England  Transcenden- 

*  The  quotations  are  from  the  unpublished  Commentary 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
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talists.  He  con- 
demned all  sectar- 
ianism; he  depre- 
cated even  the 
disputes  between 
Catholics  and 
Protestants  as 
about  matters  im- 
material —  the 
forms  and  cere- 
monies which  are 
the  outward  garb 
of  religion  rather 
than  its  essential 
nature : 


"These  things 
men  contend  about 
and  make  great 
stirre  in  the  world 
whilst    the    life    and 

spirit  of  the  gospell  lies  buried  under 
humane  ordinances  and  carnall  tradi- 
tions. *  *  Another  sort  go  about  and 
make  it  the  glory  of  their  Religion  to 
gather  a  company  of  people  together  such 
as  will  say  as  the  chiefe  doe,  and  they  will 
conform  themselves  to  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  and  imitate  them  in  building 
and  governing  of  churches  by  planting 
them  in  a  carnall  covernant,  chusing  of  ig- 
norant officers,  exercising  partiall  and 
cruell  discipline,  yet  they  have  so  much 
wisdome  or  popish  pollicie  to  labour  to 
hold  together  to  make  strong  their  arrne  of 
flesh;  which  is  their  only  defence,  yet  who 
but  they  are  in  the  waye  of  the  primitive 
churches,  so  that  all  men  can  find  scripture 
according  to  the  litterall  and  historicall 
formes  thereof,  to  ground  their  religion 
and  superficial!  faith  upon  —  leading  the 
people  in  blindness  for  gaine  through  a 
spirit   of  apish    imitation   of  such   as  have 


RESIDENCE   OF   MRS.    BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN,    nee   GORTON, 

The  oldest  survivor  of  five  generations  of  descendants  of  Samuell  Gorton,  residing  on  the 

original  Gorton  farm.     The  old  Samuell  Gorton  house  stood  by  the  well 

at  the  right  of  the  picture. 

gone  before  them  unto  this  day." 

"An  hipocrite,"  he  says,  "who  takes  up 
the  sound  of  the  letter  as  the  ground  of  his 
worship  without  the  spirit  and  intent,  is 
no  better  or  more  acceptable  unto  God 
than  such  as  never  had  the  written  word." 

In   his   general   philosophy    of   the 
universe,   the  outward  world   was  to 
Samuell  Gorton  an  inexpugnable  real- 
ity,   external   to   the    individual    con- 
sciousness.    He  recognized,  however, 
the  limitations   of  human   faculty  by 
reason  of  which  this  reality  is  known 
to   us  only   in  part  and  through  the 
symbolism  of  our  finite  thought.    The 
Infinite  and  Absolute  was  unknowable 
per  sc  to  the  finite  mind.    By  a  process 
of  logical  reasoning  he  interpreted  the 
Absolute    as    an    expression    of 
duality  in  Unity,  embodying  in 
its  creative  activity  both  the  mas- 
culine   and    feminine    principles. 
Herein   his  philosophy   strongly 
resembles  that  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg,  as  developed  in  a  later 
generation.   As  with  the  Swedish 
seer,    Christianity 
for  him  furnished 
a   complete  solu- 
tion of  the  agnos- 
tic  problem.      In 
the  human  Christ 
he  beheld  a  per- 
house  occupied  by  gorton's  descendants.  feet  manifestation 

The  old  Gorton  graveyard  at  the  rear.  of    the    divine    na~ 
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ture,  adapted  to  our  human  ne- 
cessities. "The  Father,"  he  says, 
"was  never  knowne  nor  is  hee  know- 
able  but  in  Christ.  .  .  Our  ad- 
dresses unto  God  in  prayer  are  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  that  is  only  to  God 
in  Christ,  for  other  God  have  wee 
none." 

Though  wholly  Christocentric,  his 
theology  is  also  boldly  Unitarian. 
He  argues  at  length  against  the  pre- 
vailing conception  of  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  godhead:  "I  think  that 
doctrine  is  the  most  dangerouse  and 
pernicious  doctrine  in  keepinge  men 
from  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ 
that  was  ever  handed  down  from  the 
Schoole  men  of  Roome,  that  hold  and 
teach  a  trinitie  of  persons  in  one  sim- 
ple and  divine  essence."  The  doctrine 
of  Christ's  immaculate  conception  and 
the  virginity  of  his  mother  he  de- 
nounces as  immoral  as  well  as  irra- 
tional. This  line  of  argument  leads 
him  to  conclusions  widely  different 
from  those  of  Swedenborg  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  divine  being.  Swe- 
denborg's  conception  of  God  is  ex- 
plicitly anthropomorphic.  Gorton's 
is  monistic  and  impersonal.  "The 
word  'person,'  "  he  says,  "is  only  bor- 


rowed  from   man   and   translated  to 
God." 

Recognizing  the  complete  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  in  Christ,  he  by 
no  means  limits  this  divine  manifesta- 
tion to  the  human  personality  of  Jesus. 
His  Christ  is  man's  higher  nature,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  "That  doc- 
trine which  ties  the  death  of  Christ  to 
one  particuler  man  in  one  time  and 
age  of  the  world,  .  .  falsifies  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  sets  men 
upon  the  law  of  workes  in  the  ground 
and  matter  of  salvation,  by  which  law 
no  flesh  can  be  justified.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  and  in  all  the  elect  of 
God  in  every  age  of  the  world." 
This  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  di- 
vine and  human  as  a  universal  rela- 
tion leads  him  to  a  conclusion  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  of  Channing  and 
the  early  Unitarians.  Before  Chan- 
ning, Samuell  Gorton  taught  the  es- 
sential dignity  of  human  nature,  the 
equal  nearness  of  the  divine  power  to 
all  men,  the  sinner  as  well  as  the 
saint:  "The  divine  power  is  no  far- 
ther from  unbelievers  in  respect 
to  its  being  than  it  is  from  the  faith- 
full,  nor  did  a  part  of  the  nature  di- 
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vine  assume  man's  nature,  for  it  can- 
not admit  of  division;  neither  did  it 
take  unto  unity  one  part  of  man's  na- 
ture, but  the  whole.  .  .  The  unity 
(in  a  true  sense)  is  as  strait  in  the 
wicked  as  in  the  holy." 

This  line  of  argument  would  seem 
to  lead  logically  to  the  doctrine  of 
universal  salvation,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  to  discover  Mr.  Gorton's 
conclusion  that  "the  worke  of  Resto- 
ration extends  to  all  mankind  univer- 
sally, as  well  as  sin,  and  destruction 
the  wages  of  sin,  did;  .  .  if  the  re- 
demption and  restoration  were  not  as 
extensive  and  universall  as  sin,  it 
would  inevitably  follow  that  the  worde 
of  God  had  not  perfectly  rescued  and 
restored  it  selfe."  In  Mr.  Gorton's 
mind,  however,  this  conclusion  did  not 
imply  the  conscious  immortality  of 
all  men  in  a  state  of  happiness.  Re- 
jecting wholly  the  conception  that  sal- 
vation depends  on  doctrinal  belief,  or 
upon  "works"  —  that  is  to-  say  the 
ceremonial  ordinances  of  religion  — 
he  teaches  the  stern  ethical  principle 
that  a  future  life  of  happiness  for  the 
individual  depends  wholly  on  charac- 


ter: "Neither  can  any  salvation  hold 
proportion  with  the  son  of  God  but 
freedome  from  sin."  Mr.  Fiske  erro- 
neously ranks  Samuell  Gorton  among 
the  Antinomian  followers  of  Anne 
Hutchinson.  The  mistake  is  evident. 
Freedom  from  the  law  in  his  philoso- 
phy could  only  be  attained  by  obedi- 
ence so  complete  and  habitual  that  the 
stress  of  moral  compulsion  was  no 
longer  felt  in  the  consciousness.  Nor 
could  this  obedience  be  brought  about 
by  the  unaided  human  will,  but  only 
by  the  saving  operation  of  divine 
grace.  The  doctrine  of  imputed  sin 
he  expressly  repudiates,  and  makes 
man's  future  condition  and  destiny  de- 
pend wholly  on  his  own  moral  actions. 
The  substance  of  his  teaching  is  that 
righteousness  is  life  eternal;  sin  is 
eternal  death  —  the  final  atrophy  of 
the  conscious  individual.  With  Swe~ 
denborg  he  would  say  that  to  be  in  sin 
is  to  be  in  the  punishment  of  sin.  The 
penalty  is  intrinsic.  Heaven  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  moral  life.  The  concep- 
tion of  man  as  existing  apart  from  his 
actions  is  irrational.  The  actions 
make  the  man.     If  the  actions  are  pre- 
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dominantly  evil,  the  result  is  the  ab- 
solute atrophy  of  the  personality: 
there  is  nothing  left  to  save.  The  pos- 
sibility of  immortal  life  depends  upon 
allying  one's  self  with  the  divine  na- 
ture; and  in  this  nature  the  shadow 
of  sin  is  an  impossibility. 

Connected  with  this  idea  of  the  in- 
stant and  everlasting  influence  of 
righteousness  and  sin  on  the  life  of 
man  is  Gorton's  doctrine  that  the 
action  of  the  divine  energy  in 
the  work  of  creation  is  constant  and 
not  intermittent:  "The  proper  worke 
of  the  visible  creation  continues  from 
the  beginning  to  this  day,"  he  de- 
clares. .  .  "God  is  eternally  a 
creator,  eternally  a  redeemer,  eter- 
nally a  conservator  of  peace."  This 
ever  active  power  is,  by  inherent  ne- 
cessity, beneficent  in  all  its  operations: 

"The  goodnesse  of  God's  nature  is  such 
that  it  cannot  subsiste  or  bee  without  com- 
municating it  selfe  with  another,  otherwise 


his  goodnesse  would  bee  uselesse  which 
cannot  be  admitted  for  one  moment  of 
time,  for  there  is  an  impossibility  thereof; 
the  natural  temporary  or  tipicall  goodnesse 
of  any  creature  is  uselesse  unlesse  it  bee 
communicated  with  another;  God  never 
made  any  creature  in  Heaven  or  in  earthe 
simply  for  it  selfe  but  for  the  use  of  an- 
other; the  proper  goodnesse  of  any  crea- 
ture consists  not  in  that  it  is  good  in  and 
to  it  selfe,  but  as  it  extends  it  selfe  into  an- 
other; how  infinitely  more  is  it  true  in  God 
who  hath  made  him  selfe  in  Christ  to  bee 
the  goodnesse  of  the  world." 

In  this  doctrine  of  divine  use  we 
also  see  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
that  of  Swedenborg. 

Samuell  Gorton  carried  out  logi- 
cally his  conception  of  the  right  of  all 
to  preach  and  interpret  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  by  arguing  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  passages  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  favor 
of  the  entire  equality  of  women  in  the 
church  and  as  teachers  of  religion. 
Before  George  Fox  and  the  Quakers 
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he  seems  to  have  taken  this  radical 
position.  In  remarkable  accord  with 
the  modern  sociologist  and  student  of 
comparative  religion,  he  also  recog- 
nized that  religion  itself  is  the  product 
of  growth  and  development.  He  de- 
fined four  distinct  stages  in  its  natural 
history,  the  family,  the  ethnic  or 
national,  the  apostolic  or  missionary, 
and  the  universal.  His  entire  teach- 
ing antagonized  the  sectarian  spirit. 
He  would  not  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of 
a  sect.  He 
left  no  or- 
ga  n  i  z  e  d 
body  of  dis- 
c  i  p  1  e  s, 
though  he 
produced  a 
pro  found 
effect  on 
the  minds 
of  those 
with  whom 
he  came  in- 
to sympa- 
thetic con- 
tact. 

His  sci- 
ence, how- 
ever, was 
crude  and 
mediaeval. 
Like  his 
great  con- 
temporary, 
John  Mil- 
ton, he  re- 
jected the 
Copernican  theory  of  the  Universe, 
arguing  for  the  geocentric  hypothesis 
on  scriptural  grounds.  The  Bible 
seems  to  have  been  about  his  only 
text  book. 

When  sojourning  in  London,  after 
his  imprisonment  in  Massachusetts, 
he  preached  to  large  congregations, 
including  many  persons  of  learning 
and  intelligence  —  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon people,  who  heard  him  gladly. 
His  enemies  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  a  committee  of  Par- 
liament on  the  charge  of  preaching 
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without  a  license,  and  creating  public 
disorder;  but  he  defended  himself  so 
skillfully  that  he  was  dismissed  with- 
out a  reprimand,  with  authority  to 
continue  his  ministrations.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  he  was  offered  the  rec- 
torship of  an  English  church,  with  a 
good  living,  which  he  declined  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  principles,  which 
were  antagonistic  to  a  paid  ministry. 
Voluntary  assemblies  of  his  disci- 
ples were  held  in  Warwick  and  else- 
where, in 
private 
houses,  for 
more  than 
half  a  cen- 
tury after 
his  death. 
Dr.  Ezra 
Stiles,  the 
distinguish- 
ed divine 
of  our  Rev- 
olutionary 
period,  in- 
terviewed 
the  last  of 
his  avowed 
followers  a 
hundred 
years  after 
he  passed 
away.  The 
liberalizing 
influence  of 
his  teach- 
ing and  ex- 
ample was 
doubtless 
permanently  felt,  not  only  in  Rhode 
Island  but  elsewhere  in  our  coun- 
try, and  constitutes  one  of  the  forces 
which  have  been  operative  in  the 
evolution  of  our  government,  the  first 
in  the  world's  history  explicitly 
founded  on  the  doctrine  of  "soul  lib- 
erty" and  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  This  principle  was 
first  adequately  tested  and  wrought 
into  the  structure  of  government  in 
the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  where 
society  was  described  by  Cotton 
Mather,  toward  the  close  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  as  "a  colluvies  of  An- 
tinomians,  Familists,  Anabaptists, 
Anti-Sabbatarians,  Arminians,  Socini- 
ans,  Quakers,  Ranters,  everything  in 
the  world  but  Roman  Catholics  and 
true  Christians." 

If  he  had  understood  the  principles 
of  social  evolution  Mather  would  have 
perceived  that  he  was  describing  a 
society  in  which  religious  differentia- 
tion was  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  an  unrestricted  law  of  Nature, 
and  that  such  a  society  by  virtue  of  a 
completer  social  integration  was  sure 
to  demonstrate  its  fitness  to  survive 
in  competition  with  the  indefinite,  in- 
coherent homogeneity  of  an  autocratic 
theocracy. 

Among  these  diverse  sects  there 
was  at  first  much  violent  controversy. 
Toleration  and  mutual  respect 
emerged  gradually,  and  justified  the 
method  of  "soul  liberty."    Writing  to 


Lord  Barrington  less  than  a  genera- 
tion later,  Cotton  Mather  renders  per- 
haps unintentional  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  "lively  experiment." 
"Calvinists  with  Lutherans,"  he  says, 
"Presbyterians  with  Episcopalians, 
Pedobaptists  with  Anabaptists,  be- 
holding one  another  to  fear  God  and 
work  righteousness,  do  with  delight 
sit  down  together  at  the  same  table 
of  the  Lord."  Rhode  Island's  histo- 
rian, the  late  Governor  Arnold,  adds 
this  final  commentary  to  Cotton 
Mather's  reluctant  confession, — which 
may  serve  as  a  conclusion  to  this 
paper:  "The  triumph  of  liberal  senti- 
ments achieved  through  the  spirit  of 
Williams,  the  sufferings  of  Gorton, 
the  trials  of  Clarke,  and  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Quakers,  is  here  confessed 
in  a  single  passage,  by  the  high  priest 
of  the  Puritans.  The  reign  of  bigotry 
had  ceased." 
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THE     SOLUTION. 

By  Dorothea  .Moore. 

OTHOU  long  question  men  call  life,  good-by. 
Now  I  am  going  out  into  that  light 
Where  all  thine  answers  cumulative  lie, 
Or  that  dark  nothingness  which  asks  no  more. 
With  this  faint  breath  which  catches,  halts  and  goes- 
I  shall  be  one  at  last  that  knows  —  that  knows. 


FRANCES  WILLARD. 

By  Emma  Playter  Seabury. 

Men  do  not  barter  all  their  souls  for  gold, 
But  some  responsive  chord  each  nature  stirs, 

When  a  life  touches,  as  its  deeds  unfold, 
The  key  note  of  a  symphony  like  hers. 
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NEARLY  a  half  century  after  the 
battle  of  Yorktown,  in  1821, 
there  appeared  a  new  and  pow- 
erful American  historical  romance, 
bearing  the  title  of  "The  Spy,"  and  on 
its  title-page  revealing  the  then  un- 
familiar name  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
The  book  immediately  met  with  a 
warm  reception,  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  The  European  critics  who 
had  so  often  affirmed  that  no  one  read 
an  American  book  now  began  to  re- 
consider such  statements,  comparing 
Cooper  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  So 
hearty  was  the  welcome  to  this  first 
American  novelist,  that  his  work  was 
translated  into  many  languages,  in- 
cluding even  the  Turkish  and  Arabic ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  thousands  never 
fully  understood  the  difficulty  between 
England  and  the  American  colonies 
until  they  read  "The  Spy."  It  had 
also  the  effect  of  stimulating  an  inter- 
est in  American  natural  scenery  which 
before  that  was  unknown. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  romance 
surrounds  that  mysterious  figure, 
Harvey  Birch,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned spies  of  the  Revolution  and, 
for  that  matter,  of  all  history. 
Through  this  patriot,  better  known 
perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  au- 
thor's characters,  Cooper  has  sought 
to  typify  the  most  devoted  patriotism. 
Therein  lies  the  greatness  of  the  ro- 
mance, and  that  factor  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  book  down  the  gen- 
erations. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
"The  Spy,"  there  was  no  end  of  spec- 
ulation as  to  whether  Harvey  Birch 
had  ever  really  existed,  or  was  purely 
a  fanciful  creation.  Many  were  the 
inquiries  then,  and  many  have  been 
the  inquiries  since ;  but  while  students 
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of  course  know  the  truth,  the  world  at 
large  regards  the  spy  as  a  person  ex- 
isting only  in  Cooper's  imagination. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  these  verses  addressed  to  Har- 
vey Birch  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Lynch, 
gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  of 
many  who  had  read  the  book: 

"I  know  not  if  thy  noble  worth 

My  country's  annals  claim, 
For  in  her  brief,  bright  history, 

I  have  not  read  thy  name. 

"I  know  not  if  thou  e'er  didst  live, 

Save  in  the  vivid  thought 
Of  him  who  chronicled  thy  life, 

With  silent  suffering  fraught. 

"Yet  in  thy  history  I  see 
Full  many  a  great  soul's  lot, 

Who  joins  the  martyr-army's  ranks, 
That  the  world  knoweth  not." 

In  about  the  center  of  the  township 
of    Scarsdale,    Westchester    Countv, 


ENOCH   CROSBY. 
The  original  of  "  Harvey  Birch. 
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New  York,  there  was  formerly  stand- 
ing a  house  built  after  the  French 
chateau  style  of  architecture,  situated 
on  what  was  known  as  the  Angevine 
farm.  From  it  were  to  be  had  many 
pleasant  views  of  the  Westchester  hills 
and  valleys,  as  well  as  the  attractive 
panorama  offered  by  Long  Island 
Sound.  This  mansion  was  occupied 
by  Fenimore  Cooper  when  in  1819  he 
issued  his  first  novel,  "Precaution," 
which  was  a  decided  failure,  unless  we 
remember  that  its  fate  encouraged  the 
author  towards  greater  perfection. 
The  wife  of  Cooper  belonged  in  this 


nied  and  then  admitted  that  Harvey 
Birch  was  delineated  from  life.  In 
an  introduction  written  for  the  1849 
edition  of  "The  Spy,"  he  claims  that 
Judge  Jay  did  not  inform  him  of  the 
real  name  of  this  secret  agent,  from 
which  it  is  apparent  that  the  author 
and  the  spy  never  had  a  meeting.  The 
reason  of  Judge  Jay  for  withholding 
such  information  was  that  many  bitter 
enemies  of  Washington's  private 
emissary  were  yet  living,  and  it  was 
feared  that  these,  if  they  knew  of  the 
spy's  existence,  might  seek  to  do  him 
harm.       Meanwhile,    Enoch    Crosby, 
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locality.  She  was  Miss  Susan  de 
Lancey,  of  Mamaroneck.  To  her 
the  author  vowed  that  his  next  work 
should  meet  with  a  different  response 
from  the  public.  So  without  despair- 
ing he  began  to  arrange  his  notes  for 
a  romance  of  the  Revolution,  center- 
ing around  the  life  of  a  secret  agent  in 
the  employ  of  the  American  authori- 
ties. While  visiting  Judge  John  Jay 
at  his  home  in  the  township  of  Bed- 
ford, in  Westchester  County,  Cooper 
was  informed  of  the  services  which  a 
certain  spy  had  rendered  to  the  Amer- 
ican cause;  and  from  this  he  built  the 
foundation  of  the  work  which  soon  en- 
gaged him. 

We  are  told  that  Cooper  first  de- 


the  real  Harvey  Birch,  was  passing  a 
quiet  life,  after  the  cessation  of  war- 
fare, within  a  mile  of  Carmel,  Putnam 
County,  New  York,  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Angevine  farm. 

Enoch,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Crosby,  was  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  born  in  Harwich,  Barnstable 
County,  Massachusetts,  on  the  fourth 
of  January,  1750.  When  their  son 
was  but  three  years  of  age,  the  par- 
ents removed  to  Carmel,  purchasing 
the  farm  including  the  land  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Drew  Ladies'  Seminary, 
established  in  1866  by  the  financier, 
Daniel  Drew,  and  the  property  be- 
longing with  the  Lake  Gilead  church. 
The  elder  Crosby  having  experienced 
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financial  difficulties,  the  farm  was 
granted,  in  1766,  by  a  perpetual  lease, 
to  one  James  Dickinson,  while  the 
Crosby  family,  being  obliged  to 
change  their  location,  removed,  so  it  is 
reported,  to  a  little  distance  east  of 
Brewster.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  young  Crosby  departed  from 
home  to  seek  a  fortune  for  himself, 
taking  with  him  "a  scanty  outfit  of 
clothes,  a  few  shillings  in  money,  and 
a  small  Bible."  He  traveled  on  foot 
to  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Kent, 
where  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a 
cordwainer  or  shoe- 
maker. About  this 
time  the  excitement 
was  becoming  in- 
tense over  the  treat- 
ment to  which  Eng- 
land was  subjecting 
the  colonies;  and  as 
the  young  cordwain- 
er belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  most 
pronounced  type  of 
whigs,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find 
him  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of 
a    newly    organized 


trainband,  which  pledged  itself  to  be 
ready  for  service  at  a  minute's  notice. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  Massachusetts  as  is  well 
known,  these  resolute  companies  were 
described  as  "minute  men." 

After  his  twenty-first  year  Enoch 
remained  no  longer  in  Kent,  but 
crossed  over  the  state  line  into  Con- 
necticut, to  work  at  his  trade  in  the 
historic  town  of  Danbury.  Following 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  1775,  two 
regiments   were   hastily   brought   to- 
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gether  in  this  place,  the 
one  being  commanded  by 
Colonel  (later  General) 
David  Wooster,  and  the 
other  by  Colonel  Water- 
bury.  The  soldiers  thus 
rapidly  gathered  in  and 
around  Danbury  were 
used  on  the  summer  ex- 
pedition of  that  year,  led 
by  Montgomery,  Schuy- 
ler, Wooster  and  Arnold, 
for  the  subjection  of  Can- 
ada. After  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  the  troops 
passed  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  into  the  Canadian  provinces. 
While  on  this  campaign,  Crosby 
was  obliged  to  remain  for  a  time 
in  the  hospital  as  the  result  of  a 
fever;  but  so  anxious  was  the  youth 
to  be  at  the  front,  that  he  deserted  his 
bed,  against  the  surgeon's  orders,  and 
proceeded  to  where  affairs  were  less 
peaceful  than  in  the  hospital.  In  No- 
vember, Crosby  with  a  number  of  sol- 
diers whose  six  months'  term  of  enlist- 
ment was  at  an  end,  returned  home, 
leaving  the  American  army  in  occu- 
pation of  Montreal.  The  following 
month,  the  young  cordwainer's  be- 
loved commander,  General  Montgom- 
ery,  received  a  fatal  wound  at  the  un- 
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successful  storming  of  Quebec.  To 
the  latest  years  of  his  life,  Crosby 
could  never  converse  about  this  brave 
and  gallant  officer  without  the  deep- 
est emotion. 

Upon  regaining  his  health,  we  find 
Enoch  again  concerned  with  his 
trade.  But  it  was  not  to  be  any  ex- 
tended period  before  the  cordwainer 
was  to  begin  his  career  as  a  spy  on  the 
famous  neutral  ground.  Westches- 
ter County,  because  it  lay  between  the 
opposing  armies,  was  widely  known 
as  the  neutral  ground,  although  the 
British  covered  the  southern  towns 
more  effectively  than  the  Continentals. 
The  Americans  being  the  upper  army 
and  the  English  the  lower,  they  soon 
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became  denominated  as  the  "upper" 
and  "lower  party."  Everything  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  confu- 
sion in  this  neutral  territory.  Some 
who  professed  to  be  the  most  ardent 
whigs  were  in  reality  the  friends  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  every  means  at 
their  command  were  striving  to  defeat 
the  already  much  hampered  colonists, 
who  could  battle  with  an  open  enemy, 
but  found  it  difficult  to  combat  a  foe 
in  the  darkness.  It  was  consequently 
no  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  ascer- 
tain the  political  beliefs  of  his 
neighbors. 

A  troop  of  horsemen  known  as 
Townsend's    Rangers    had    their 
headquarters    at    White    Plains, 
where  they  were  held  in  readiness 
by  the  colonial  authorities  for  all 
emergencies,  and 
they  were   often 
despatched    in 
haste    to     make 
prisoners   the 
members  of  some 
tory     organiza- 
tion.    The  body 
of   dragoons    in- 
troduced   in    the 
fifth    chapter    of 
"The    Spy"    are 
apparently 
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Rangers,  and 
rough  Captain 
Lawton  is  none 
other  than  Cap- 
tain Townsend. 

To  add  to  the  disorder  of  the  neu- 
tral ground,  bands  of  skinners  and 
cowboys  or  refugees  patrolled  the 
county,  burning,  robbing  and  even 
murdering  when  they  were  resisted. 
The  skinners  claimed  to  be  sympa- 
thizers with  the  Americans,  while  the 
cowboys  claimed  to  be  abettors  of 
King  George.  Paulding,  Williams  and 
Van  Wart  were  hiding  at  Tarrytown 
to  surprise  a  group  of  cowboys  on  the 
morning  when  they  halted  Major  An- 
dre in  front  of  their  retreat.  These 
three  young  men  intended  to  punish 
the  raiders  who  had  stolen  some  cattle 


from  one  of  the  trio.  The  fact  was 
that  the  cowboys,  to  the  regret  of  the 
residents,  supplied  the  British  troops 
with  Westchester  beef  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities.  We  have  a  scene  in 
"The  Spy"  with  the  skinners  burning 
and  pillaging  the  "Locusts,"  where 
the  first  marriage  scene  of  the  book  is 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  denunci- 
ation of  Harvey  Birch.  Cooper's  res- 
idence in  Scarsdale  or  the  old  John 
Jay  home  in  Bedford  perhaps  first 
suggested  the  mansion  styled 
as  the  "Locusts,"  as  it  was 
"situated  about  midway  in 
the  length  of  the  county." 

Such  was  the  lawlessness 
of  these  raiders,  that  the  ter- 
rified inhabitants  were  cau- 
tious about  committing  their 
views  of  the  war 
to  any  one  who 
was  not  a  trusted 
friend.  In  this 
commotion 
there  was  little 
justice  to  be  had, 
and  Cooper  has 
well  placed  these 
words  in  the 
mouth  of  a  skin- 
ner: "The  law 
of  the  neutral 
ground  is  the 
law  of  the  strong- 
est." The  skin- 
ners and  cow- 
boys were  very 
often  friends;  in 
truth,  the  captain  of  one  of  these 
bands  often  divided  his  men,  sending 
one  company  out  in  one  direction  to 
persecute  the  tories,  and  another  band 
in  some  other  direction  to  pillage  the 
whigs.  If  a  farmer  was  found  whose 
political  standing  was  uncertain,  and 
these  robbers  were  doubtful  whether 
he  should  be  plundered  for  being  a 
whig  or  a  loyalist,  they  at  once  brand- 
ed him  as  "a  damned  tory"  and  con- 
fiscated his  property  to  the  American 
cause,  although  the  American  cause 
never  derived  much  benefit  from 
these  confiscations.       While  the  resi- 
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While  visiting  New  York  in  1827,  Enoch  Crosby  saw 
performed  in  this  theatre. 

dents  of  the  county  were  aware  that 
the  skinners  and  cowboys  fraternized, 
bands  of  these  gentlemen,  to  heighten 
the  impression  of  their  animosity 
towards  each  other,  often  fought  ri- 
diculous sham  battles  before  the  pub- 
lic; after  which  they  would  repair  to 
some  forest  depth,  for  a  division  of 
spoils  and  general  carousal. 


In  September,  1776,  it 
seems  that  Enoch  Crosby 
abandoned  his  shoemak- 
er's bench,  and  started 
to  rejoin  the  American 
camp  by  walking  to 
White  Plains.  The  spy 
was  twenty-seven  years 
_  of  age  at  this  time,  not- 
withstanding that  Cooper 
introduces  to  us  a  middle- 
aged  man.  He  was  near- 
ly six  feet  tall,  and  very 
muscular,  without  spare 
flesh.  He  was  of  an 
athletic  build,  and  capable 
of  passing  through  the 
hardships  which  have  ever 
been  the  lot  of  a  soldier. 
The  cordwainer's  sharp 
and  piercing  eyes  are  thus 
described  by  the  novelist: 
"His  eyes  were  gray, 
sunken,  restless,  and,  for  the  flitting 
moments  that  they  dwelt  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed, seemed  to  read  the  very  soul." 
He  was  already  characterized  by  his 
reluctance  to  talk  of  any  danger  he 
had  been  through,  a  characteristic 
which  belonged  to  him  after  the  Revo- 
lution as  well  as  before.    To  his  neigh- 
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bors  he  had  become  known  as  a  man 
always  calm  and  self-possessed  in  the 
face  of  impending  danger. 

Enoch  Crosby  had  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Pines  Bridge,  situ- 
ated on  Croton  Lake,  in  Westchester 
County,  when  he  met  a  man  who  in- 
quired of  him  his  destination.  Crosby 
replied  that  he  was  journeying  "down 
below"  —  meaning  White  Plains  — • 
to  join  the  army.  The  stranger  mis- 
took the  young  patriot  for  a  tory,  who 
he  thought  meant  the  British  in 
New  York  by  "down  below."  So  the 
tory,  for  such  he  was,  immediately  in- 
vited Enoch  to  his  house,  where  a 
company  of  loyalists  was  then  being 
formed,  purposing  soon  to  enter  the 
English  ranks  "down  below."  The 
cordwainer,  thus  induced,  remained  in 
the  locality  and  consulted  the  leaders, 
until  he  knew  all  of  their  most  secret 
plans.  Then,  making  the  excuse  that 
the  company  moved  too  slowly  for 
him  and  that  he  would  make  more 
haste  towards  the  British  army,  he 
separated  from  them.  Traveling  no 
great  distance,  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  a  friend;  and  together  they  pro- 
ceeded to  White  Plains,  and  there  di- 
vulged their  secret  information  to 
John  Jay,  then  a  young  attorney,  who 
later  became  our  first  ambassador  to 
England,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
United  States.  Jay  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  had 
authority  to  despatch  a  body  of  cav- 
alry under  Crosby's  direction,  by 
which  means  the  whole  band  of  tories 
was  surrounded  and  carried  as  prison- 
ers to  the  White  Plains  jail. 

This,  the  beginning  of  the  spy's  ad- 
ventures, caused  him  to  be  known  far 
from  Westchester  County;  and  there- 
after when  some  combination  of  tories 
was  exposed  unexpectedly,  the  deed 
was  ascribed  to  "Crosby  or  the  devil 
—  no  one  can  tell  which." 

John  Jay  now  suggested  that  the 
cordwainer  would  be  more  valuable 
by  performing  such  services  than  as 
a  mere  private  in  the  Continental 
forces,  an  opinion  to  which,  after  de- 
liberating, Enoch  concurred.    Hence- 


forth he  was  to  be  "hourly  environed 
by  danger  and  the  constant  subject  of 
unmerited  opprobrium." 

Although  Crosby  was  a  staunch  pa- 
triot, it  was  necessary  for  him  to  oper- 
ate under  the  character  of  a  spy  in  the 
employ  of  General  Howe ;  and  therein 
lay  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  his  friends,  to  whom  he  soon 
became  an  object  of  extreme  hatred, 
and  one  whose  head  they  desired  to 
place  in  the  strongest  noose.  For  a 
young  man  like  Crosby,  who  so  earn- 
estly desired  the  success  of  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  what  position  could  be  so  ig- 
noble as  even  the  shadow  of  dishonor? 
It  required  unusual  power  of  will  to 
represent  himself  as  a  tory  sympa- 
thizer, and  thus  disappoint  his  friends 
and  bring  sorrow  upon  the  declining 
years  of  his  parents.  Yet  Washing- 
ton would  know  that  he  was  still  faith- 
ful to  America  while  others  regarded 
him  as  a  vagabond!  The  picture  of 
his  self-sacrifice  and  patriotism, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  so  many 
thousands  by  Cooper,  was  not  over- 
drawn. The  spy's  one  stipulation  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety  was  that  if 
he  perished  they  should  seek  in  every 
way  to  publish  how  he  had  been  loyal 
to  his  country.  They  then  furnished 
him  with  a  pass,  which  was  never  to 
be  revealed  unless  its  bearer  was  in 
the  most  extreme  danger.  This  pass, 
which  figures  so  prominently  in  "The 
Spy,"  he  was  never  obliged  to  exhibit 
save  on  one  occasion. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  when 
the  country  was  less  settled,  for  a 
cordwainer  to  travel  from  house  to 
house  repairing  the  shoes  offered  him; 
and  he  sometimes  found  enough  em- 
ployment to  detain  him  at  a  single 
residence  for  nearly  a  week.  Equipped 
with  his  kit  of  tools,  Crosby  now 
started  in  search  of  work  and  informa- 
tion. He  was  ever  on  the  alert,  par- 
ticularly when  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
tory. 

On  an  afternoon  not  long  after- 
wards, the  cordwainer  was  laboring  in 
a  Westchester  farmhouse  which 
proved  to  be  of  unusual  interest.     By 
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giving  out  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  much  persecuted  loyalist,  he  soon 
had  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of 
the  family.  He  learned  from  them 
that  a  company  of  tories  was  then  be- 
ing mustered  with  their  headquarters 
at  a  farmhouse  three  miles  distant. 
As  he  had  decided  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  organization,  he  was  soon 
after  introduced  to  the  captain;  and 
became  very  much  in  favor  with 
all  the  band.  Not  only  did  he  care- 
fully scrutinize  the  muster  roll,  but  he 
made  an  examination  of  their  hiding 
place,  which  was  nothing  else  than  a 
large  hollow  haystack  standing  in  an 
adjacent  field.  Such  was  the  defer- 
ence paid  by  his  companions  to 
Crosby,  that  when  he  proposed  a 
meeting  of  all  the  company  to  further 
discuss  their  plans,  the  captain  readily 
consented  to  order  his  men  to  appear 
in  the  haystack  during  a  particular 
evening.  That  night,  when  every 
one  around  him  was  asleep,  the  spy 
scaled  the  side  of  the  house,  and  upon 
reaching  the  ground  passed  in  the 
darkness  to  White  Plains;  but  the 
morning  light  found  him  slumbering 
in  his  bed.  The  night  came  when  all 
were  assembled  in  the  haystack  to 
complete  their  arrangements  before 
moving  towards  the  British  encamp- 
ment in  New  York.  There  was  a 
startling  sound  without,  and  the 
frightened  tories  rushed  from  their 
shelter,  only  to  discover  that  the  Con- 
tinentals had  surrounded  them.  The 
company,  Crosby  included,  soon 
found  that  they  had  been  overpowered 
by  Townsend's  Rangers;  and  they 
were  hurriedly*  carried  under  arrest  to 
the  jail  at  White  Plains.  After  an  in- 
formal trial  the  prisoners  were  started 
for^  Fishkill,  in  Dutchess  County, 
which  being  farther  removed  from  the 
British  lines  and  above  the  Highlands, 
had  become  one  of  the  Continental 
headquarters.  The  captives  were 
locked  up  in  the  old  stone  edifice  here 
which  has  long  been  familiarly  known 
as  the  Dutch  church. 

While  on  their  journey  to  Fishkill, 
they  halted  in  Fort  Montgomery,  the 


very  stronghold  named  in  honor  of 
the  spy's  hero.  When  here,  to  his 
mortification,  Crosby  met  his  old 
teacher,  a  man  of  the  most  deeply 
grounded  whig  beliefs.  The  aged 
tutor  was  horrified  to  see  the  young 
cordwainer  in  chains  with  the  others, 
and  upon  his  inquiry  if  Enoch  had 
proved  a  traitor  to  his  country,  the 
spy  replied:  "You  see  me  as  I  am. 
I  have  no  explanation  to  offer."  The 
old  man,  with  tears  on  his  cheeks,  said 
that  Enoch's  parents  would  be  heart- 
broken when  they  learned  of  their 
son's  dishonor,  a  statement  which 
Crosby  understood  might  well  be 
true.  This  was  one  of  many  such 
trials  that  the  young  patriot  was 
obliged  to  experience  because  of  the 
questionable  position  which  he  had 
accepted;  but  nothing  could  now  di- 
vert him  from  his  course. 

As  his  brothers  in  chains  were 
about  to  be  sentenced  for  their  mis- 
deeds, the  spy  considered  it  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  him  to  be  moving.  On 
the  night  before  the  tories  were  to 
have  a  penalty  visited  upon  them  for 
their  intrigues,  he  discovered  that  a 
single  upper  window  in  the  old  stone 
church  was  unfastened.  A  willow 
tree,  growing  against  the  structure, 
nearly  covered  the  window  from  view 
to  one  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 
When  everything  had  become  quiet  in 
the  night,  the  spy  crawled  through  the 
window,  and  by  sliding  down  the  tree 
regained  his  liberty.  He  had  already 
freed  himself  from  his  chains  in  some 
manner,  and  now  was  prepared  for  a 
dash  towards  a  swamp,  a  hundred 
rods  from  the  church.  The  watchful 
sentinels  sighted  the  escaping  pris- 
oner and  started  in  pursuit;  but  while 
bullets  struck  all  around  him,  the  un- 
injured patriot  eluded  the  guards  and 
reached  the  swamp.  He  was  once 
more  ready  to  meet  his  lately  adopted 
friends,  the  tories,  and  to  plot  with 
them  against  the  success  of  the  Con- 
tinental arms. 

The  infuriated  Captain  Townsend, 
who  had  the  culprits  under  his  charge 
at  Fishkill,  swore  that  if  Enoch  Cros- 
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by  was  ever  recaptured,  the  tory  spy 
would  soon  have  his  career  ended  by 
the  gallows.  The  neighborhood  was 
becoming  so  dangerous  for  the  cord- 
wainer  that  the  Committee  of  Safety 
despatched  him  to  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Champlain.  This  section  of  the  coun- 
try had  long  been  very  troublesome 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  infested  by 
organizers  of  British  partisans.  Or- 
ders had  now  been  issued  that  all  such 
deputies  apprehended  by  the  colonial 
troops  should  be  speedily  hung.  The 
spy  started  on  horseback  from  Wap- 
pinger's  Creek,  about  six  miles  above 
Fishkill,  and  rode  northward  to  Ben- 
nington, Vermont,  a  distance  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival,  a  number  of 
tory  leaders,  much  to  their  surprise, 
were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  Conti- 
nental authorities;  and  what  aston- 
ished them  still  further  was  the  abun- 
dant evidence  which  their  opponents 
served  against  them.  The  business  of 
organizing  tory  companies  in  this  re- 
gion was  for  a  season  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  north, 
Enoch  Crosby  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  west  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son and,  crossing  that  noble  stream, 
promptly  made  a  journey  inland.  It 
had  been  represented  that  a  British 
officer  had  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  the 
faithful  adherents  to  King  George; 
and  the  person  of  this  officer  was  de- 
sired by  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
Crosby  soon  engaged  himself  as  a 
helper  to  a  farmer  whom  it  was  his 
purpose  to  observe.  On  a  late  Oc- 
tober morning,  while  the  spy  and  his 
employer  were  laboring  in  the  open 
air,  the  low  rumble  of  heavy  artillery 
was  plainly  heard,  coming  from  the 
southeast.  It  was  from  the  battlefield 
of  White  Plains,  forty  miles  distant, 
where  Washington  and  Howe  were 
contesting  every  foot  of  Westchester 
ground  in  this  final  open  battle  of  the 
county.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
military  movements  ever  made  by  a 
general  were  exhibited  by  Washing- 


ton during  his  campaign  in  Westches- 
ter County.  There  was  an  amusing 
incident  connected  with  this  last  se- 
vere engagement  on  the  neutral 
ground.  The  little  stream  called  the 
Bronx  River,  which  flows  through  the 
village,  must  have  been  marked  very 
large  on  the  English  maps,  because 
orders  were  forwarded  from  the  home 
office  for  the  British  fleet  to  sail  im- 
mediately up  the  Bronx  and  support 
Lord  Howe  at  White  Plains. 

The  echoes  from  the  battlefield 
prompted  a  conversation  between  the 
farmer  and  his  companion  as  to  what 
might  be  the  outcome  of  the  war.  Al- 
though the  farmer  spoke  in  the  most 
guarded  manner,  the  spy  was  in- 
stantly positive  that  he  was  discours- 
ing with  a  tory.  Acting  upon  his 
sudden  belief,  he  remarked  that  he 
was  desirous  of  entering  the  British 
ranks  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety. 
The  spy  had  measured  his  man,  and 
the  tory,  not  at  all  to  his  surprise,  fell 
into  the  trap.  Crosby  was  informed 
that  he  could  become  enrolled  as  one 
of  their  adherents,  and  that  their  Eng- 
lish captain  and  recruiting  officer  was 
then  secreted  in  a  cave  not  far  from 
where  they  stood.  Crosby  visited  the 
captain,  and  joined  his  corps  of  High- 
landers, upon  the  captain's  assurance 
that  he  would  make  "a  devilish  good 
looking  soldier."  The  spy  having 
lately  resigned  his  employment  as  a 
farm  hand  and  being  now  without  a 
shelter  desired  to  remain  in  the  cave 
until  the  Highlanders  should  begin 
their  nightly  marches  to  enter  General 
Howe's  army.  To  this  suggestion 
the  lonely  English  captain  assented, 
swearing  that  he  would  secure  a  high 
place  for  Crosby  in  the  ranks  of  King 
George;  and  the  two  became  most 
friendly  in  their  secret  place  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
the  spy  was  no  longer  a  stranger  to 
the  projects  of  the  recruiting  officer. 
The  tories,  thirty  in  number,  were  to 
assemble  on  an  appointed  night  in  an 
empty  barn  a  little  to  the  south.  The 
spy  cautiously  despatched  a  letter  for 
the    Committee    of    Safety    to    have 
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Townsend's  Rangers  secreted  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  occasion.  The  High- 
landers were  to  remain  for  a  brief 
sleep  in  this  barn,  and  then  continue 
traveling  until  they  arrived  at  another 
concealed  rendezvous  by  daybreak. 
They  had  hardly  fallen  asleep  before 
being  roughly  awakened  and  covered 
at  every  point  by  the  firearms  of  the 
Rangers.  Thus,  Crosby  had  once 
more  brought  the  tory  intriguers  to 
confusion.  And  not  only  was  he  con- 
tinually rendering  such  services,  but 
through  his  chosen  associates  he 
learned  of  important  designs  concern- 
ing the  British  army,  which  were  for- 
warded to  Washington  and  his  gen- 
erals. 

Townsend  was  delighted  to  have 
Crosby  in  his  possession  again,  and 
facetiously  addressed  him  as  "Enoch, 
the  patriarch;"  while  for  the  spy's  edi- 
fication he  was  notified  that  there  was 
but  one  disposition  to  make  of  a  vil- 
lainous traitor.  He  was  placed  under 
a  heavy  guard  in  a  room  of  the  Whar- 
ton house,  a  mile  from  the  Dutch 
church  in  Fishkill.  This  house  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  of- 
ficers. The  large  room  is  still  shown 
where  they  'held  their  courtsmartial, 
and  in  which  the  second  marriage 
scene  in  "The  Spy"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  performed. 

Captain  Townsend,  having  taken 
every  precaution  to  prevent  the  spy's 
second  disappearance,  sat  down  with 
his  lieutenants  to  a  banquet  in  another 
room.  They  ate  and  drank  heavily, 
being  waited  upon  by  a  maid  called 
Charity,  who  urged  them  to  use 
greater  quantities  of  the  liquor,  which 
in  some  manner  appeared  to  dull  their 
faculties,  as  all  surrounding  the  table 
had  promptly  fallen  into  no  ordinary 
stupor.  The  guards,  upon  hearing  of 
the  condition  of  their  superiors,  be- 
came careless.  Miss  Charity,  being  of 
a  generous  nature,  kindly  supplied 
them  with  wine,  and  they  endeavored 
in  vain  to  remain  awake,  succumbing 
to  an  overpowering  sleep.  Kind- 
hearted  Miss  Charity  now  slipped  into 
the  dining  room  and  cautiously  ex- 


tracted a  key  from  the  pocket  of  the 
snoring  Captain  Townsend.  The 
door  of  the  prisoner's  room  was  hur- 
riedly unlocked,  and  the  spy  having 
another  taste  of  liberty  wasted  not  a 
moment  to  secure  a  place  of  hiding  in 
the  woods,  there  to  sever  his  manacles 
with  the  files  which  the  damsel  had 
furnished.  The  door  of  the  room 
was  again  locked,  and  Miss  Charity 
returned  the  key  to  the  sleeping 
ranger's  pocket. 

When  morning  came,  the  captain, 
having  aroused  himself,  proposed  to 
have  another  inspection  of  "Enoch, 
the  patriarch."  The  sentinels  had 
likewise  awakened,  and  were  now  on 
the  alert.  The  door  was  still  locked 
as  it  had  been  left  the  night  before. 
The  captain  threw  it  open.  The  room 
was  empty!  The  anger  of  Townsend 
was  intense  as  he  realized  the  disgrace 
which  the  second  escape  of  the  hated 
tory  spy  would  bring  upon  his  head. 
How  had  Crosby  vanished,  while  the 
door  and  windows  yet  remained 
locked,  and  while  sentinels  paced 
around  the  house?  The  problem  be- 
gan to  have  a  superstitious  aspect, 
and  Captain  Townsend  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  spy,  manacles  and 
all,  "had  gone  up  the  chimney,  after 
the  manner  of  his  father,  the  devil!" 

There  is  or  formerly  was  a  little 
drug  store  in  the  vicinity  of  Fishkill, 
to  which  Crosby  directed  his  footsteps 
not  long  subsequent  to  this  last 
hazardous  adventure.  While  he  was 
making  a  purchase,  a  young  woman 
who  stood  near  him  attracted  his  no- 
tice, and  upon  her  dropping  a  careless 
remark  about  the  power  that  opiates 
have  to  produce  sleep,  the  spy  imme- 
diately recognized  the  maiden  to  be 
Miss  Charity.  His  attention  was  then 
drawn  to  a  group  of  men  who  were< 
engaged  in  an  animated  discussion 
around  the  stove.  The  subject  of 
their  discussion  was  Enoch  Crosby. 
The  cordwainer  inquired  of  the  chief 
spokesman  as  to  "what  sort  of  a  fel- 
low" the  spy  might  be.  "A  slender, 
artful  looking  little  fellow  about  five 
feet  three,"  replied  his  informant,  who 
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with  the  others  was  bitterly  cursing 
the  supposed  traitor.  While  this  con- 
versation was  in  progress,  a  horseman 
on  his  route  to  Fishkill  stopped  at 
the  door.  Crosby  saw  that  the  trav- 
eler was  John  Jay;  and  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  was  offered  the  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  whispered 
to  Enoch  that  more  secure  places 
were  to  be  found  than  this  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  spy  acted  upon 
the  advice  at  once,  and  started,  to- 
wards the  neutral  ground. 

Upon  reaching  Quaker  Hill,  near 
Pawling,  in  Dutchess  County,  he 
learned  that  a  company  of  tories  was 
then  being  enrolled  in  that  vicinity; 
and  after  becoming  a  friend  of  the 
leaders,  he  was  enlisted  as  one  of  their 
most  devoted  followers.  •  The  spy  ma- 
tured his  plans,  and  on  a  night  when 
the  company  had  assembled  at  their 
usual  place  of  meeting  on  Quaker 
Hill,  they  were  encircled  by  armed 
men,  and  every  tory  was  securely 
bound.  In  the  struggle  between  the 
combatants  Crosby  fell,  declaring 
that  he  had  sprained  his  ankle,  which 
prevented  him  from  traveling  on  foot. 
Believed  to  be  disabled,  he  was  placed 
on  a  horse  behind  a  soldier,  while 
trouble  was  not  taken  to  securely  fas- 
ten his  binding  cords.  The  spy  easily 
relieved  himself  of  these  encumbrances 
and,  waiting  until  the  procession  was 
nearing  a  dense  swamp  —  doubly 
dense  in  the  darkness  —  he  quietly 
slipped  from  the  horse  to  the  ground 
and  seeking  this  fortunate  cover,  was 
beyond  the  power  of  his  captors  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  his  absence. 

In  the  meantime  the  spy  became 
the  subject  of  frequent  discussion,  as 
he  always  escaped,  no  matter  how 
often  retaken.  Some  affirmed  that  he 
could  not  be  a  tory  spy,  since  the 
Americans  repeatedly  allowed  him  to 
gain  his  freedom;  while  others  just  as 
strongly  declared  that  Enoch  Crosby 
was  the  chief  secret  emissary  of  Gen- 
eral Howe,  who  was  filling  the  pock- 
ets of  the  spy  with  British  gold,  until 
the  report  was  circulated  that  the 
mysterious  man  abounded  in  riches. 


The  more  credulous  asserted  strenu- 
ously that  Crosby  was  in  league  with 
the  devil,  and  for  this  reason  the  whole 
combination  of  British  and  American 
troops  could  never  prevent  him  from 
vanishing  whenever  he  wished. 

Following  his  venturesome  course 
at  Quaker  Hill,  the  cordwainer  visited 
at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sol- 
omon Hopkins,  then  living  west  of 
Carmel,  when  the  house  was  attacked 
one  night  by  a  gang  of  tories,  who 
having  learned  of  Crosby's  presence 
gave  as  their  excuse  that  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Americans.  Single 
handed  the  muscular  spy  kept  half  of 
the  vagabonds  at  bay,  until  they 
finally  mastered  their  victim,  leaving 
him  on  the  floor  for  dead.  So  roughly 
was  the  spy  handled  that  he  was 
months  recovering  from  his  injuries. 
The  tories,  then  being  unhampered, 
looted  the  house  of  all  its  valuables. 
Solomon  Hopkins  promptly  gathered 
a  squad  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  and 
they  followed  the  freebooters  to  the 
banks  of  the  Croton  river,  above  Car- 
mel, wThere  some  of  the  robbers  were 
shot,  their  comrades  dispersed,  and 
the  property  regained.  The  attack 
upon  this  house  has  been  described 
by  Cooper  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
"The  Spy." 

Although  "Harvey  Birch"  was  the 
most  important  agent  in  the  service 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  other 
spies  were  likewise  employed  on  the 
neutral  ground.  One  of  these  was 
Luther  Kinnicutt,  who  is  represented 
as  a  tall,  spare,  dark  complexioned 
man,  noted  for  his  sharp  wit  and  ec- 
centricities. If  there  was  one  thing 
which  he  considered  unjust,  it  was  the 
paying  of  a  toll-tax.  The  story  is  nar- 
rated that  Kinnicutt  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  court  for  chopping  down  a 
tollgate  on  the  old  Croton  turnpike 
near  Croton  Falls.  This  very  serious 
deed  a  witness  swore  that  he  saw  the 
delinquent  perform.  All  that  Luther 
Kinnicutt  had  to  say  upon  this  occa- 
sion was  :  "You  have  said  I  cut  down 
the  gate;  now  I  didn't  do  any  such 
thing.     I  only  sawed  down  the  post 
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the  gate  hung  on!"  With  that  he 
strode  out  of  the  court,  while  no<  one 
attempted  to  interfere  with  such  a  de- 
termined malefactor. 

After  the  Revolution,  Enoch  Cros- 
by and  his  brother  Benjamin  pur- 
chased a  farm  of  about  400  acres  at 
Carmel,  bordering  on  the  west  side  of 
the  present  Croton  River  reservoir,  at 
the  Tilly  Foster  iron  ore  mines;  and 
we  are  told  that  a  portion  of  the  Cros- 
by farm  is  now  covered  by  the  reser- 
voir. Here  the  spy  resided  until  his 
death.  The  farm  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Gleneida  in  Carmel 
village  south  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Gil- 
ead.  It  must  therefore  have  included 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  property  which 
once  belonged  to  the  elder  Crosby. 
It  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
that  the  United  States  government 
presented  the  farm  to  Enoch  Crosby. 
All  that  he  ever  received  for  his  pre- 
carious labors  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  notwithstanding  reports 
to  the  contrary.  Before  starting,  in 
1794,  as  our  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  John  Jay  asked  an  appropria- 
tion from  Congress  in  recognition  of 
the  invaluable  work  performed  by  a 
certain  spy  of  the  neutral  ground. 
This  was  granted,  but  to  Jay's  aston- 
ishment Crosby  refused  '  the  present, 
declaring  that  "it  was  not  for  gold 
that  he  had  served  his  country."  He 
said  further:  "The  country  has  need 
of  all  its  means;  as  for  myself,  I  can 
gain  a  livelihood  in  various  ways." 

While  Crosby's  residence  was  over 
the  boundary  in  the  township  of 
Southeast  —  so  called  from  being  the 
southeastern  town  of  Putnam  Coun- 
ty — ■  the  village  of  Carmel  was  in  real- 
ity his  home  for  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life.  Carmel  is  picturesquely  situ- 
ated and  surrounded  by  lakes  and 
hills,  and  the  character  of  its  eleva- 
tions is  thought  to  resemble  the 
Mount  Carmel  of  Palestine. 

Crosby  was  for  many  years  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  again  one  of  the 
associate  judges  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas.  In  1812-13  he  was  super- 
visor for  the  township  of  Southeast. 


As  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  exhibited 
unusual  keenness  in  obtaining  evi- 
dence, to  the  amazement  of  his 
brother  justices.  His  neighbors  found 
in  Enoch  Crosby  a  man  whose  in- 
tegrity they  could  trust,  and  of  whose 
resolution  and  fearlessness  they  were 
well  aware. 

In  1804  the  spy  was  elected  a  dea- 
con of  the  Lake  Gilead  church.  This 
edifice  was  standing  as  early  as  1762, 
and  up  to  1792  continued  as  a  log 
structure,  then  being  replaced  by  a 
newer  house  of  worship.  In  1837 
the  society  (Presbyterian)  erected  a 
church  in  Carmel  village;  and  now 
the  old  building  has  been  removed  and 
forgotten. 

Doctor  White,  a  deacon  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Somers,  six 
miles  south  of  Carmel,  in  Westches- 
ter County,  was  one  of  the  truest 
friends  possessed  by  the  spy.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  who  is 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Somers, 
Crosby  was  very  lonesome.  Dr. 
White  proposed  that  the  hero  should 
marry  again,  to  which  the  modest 
Enoch  replied  that  there  was  no  one 
who  wanted  him.  Now,  Dr.  White 
knew  the  widow  of  Colonel  Green, 
living  in  Somers  Center,  whom  he  de- 
clared would  be  a  most  desirable 
wife  for  the  spy.  So  the  physician, 
acting  with  Crosby's  permission, 
drove  over  to  interview  the  widow, 
playing  the  part  of  John  Alden  for 
the  Miles  Standish  who  feared  to  be- 
gin the  conquest  himself,  notwith- 
standing that  he  had  been  through  so 
many  perilous  ventures  in  the  great 
war.  At  first  the  widow  was  coy  and 
reluctant.  She  remarked  that  having 
had  one  husband  she  was  not  selfish 
enough  to  yearn  for  another.  Evi- 
dently Mrs.  Green  believed  that 
Enoch  should  "speak  for  himself." 
Dr.  White  lauded  Crosby  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  widow  promised  "to 
think  about  it," —  a  word  which 
caused  the  doctor  much  satisfaction. 
She  must  have  thought  well  of  it, —  as 
soon  after  she  was  married  to  the  spy 
of  the  neutral  ground. 
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The  most  authentic  account  of 
Enoch  Crosby's  life  is  "The  Spy  Un- 
masked," written  by  Captain  H.  L. 
Barnum,  and  published  in  1828,  seven 
years  later  than  Cooper's  romance. 
This  little  volume  has  become  very 
scarce,  original  copies  having 
brought,  it  is  stated,  as  much  as  two 
hundred  dollars.  In  1885,  the  Fish- 
kill  Weekly  Times  reprinted  "The  Spy 
Unmasked"  as  a  serial,  and  then  pub- 
lished the  same  in  book  form. 

To  Captain  Barnum  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  pencil  sketch  of  the  spy, 
which  Lossiing  has  copied  for  his 
"Field  Book  of  the  Revolution."  Bar- 
num in  interviewing  Crosby  found 
him  of  that  humble  and  retiring  na- 
ture which  had  always  characterized 
him ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  hesi- 
tation that  the  desired  information 
could  be  secured  from  the  patriot. 
When  the  conversation  turned  upon 
General  Montgomery,  the  voice  of 
Crosby  trembled,  and  a  mist  gathered 
in  his  eyes. 

Enoch  Crosby,  Jr.,  at  one  time 
drove  one  of  the  stages  between  New 
York  and  Albany.  He  married  Ca- 
lista  Bailey,  of  Somers,  whom  we  may 
suppose  was  a  rosy  cheeked  damsel, 
for  Cooper  assures  us  in  the  first 
chapter  of  "The  Spy"  that  roses  are 
"eminently  the  property  of  the  West- 
chester fair."  The  father  of  Calista, 
Hackaliah  Bailey,  was  proprietor  of 
the  famous  Elephant  Hotel,  in  Som- 
ers. To  him  belonged  the  honor  of 
exhibiting  the  first  elephant  brought' 
to  America.  "Old  Betsy,"  as  she  was 
named,  has  a  monument  erected  to 
her  memory  in  front  of  this  hotel;  no 
other  elephant  has  ever  been  so  hon- 
ored. The  monument  consists  of  a 
shaft  of  stone,  bearing  a  wooden  fig- 
ure of  her  elephantine  majesty.  "Old 
Betsy"  arrived  in  America  for  Hacka- 
liah Bailey  about  181 5,  and  served  as 
the  beginning  of  the  tent  shows  for 


which  in  later  years  the  country  has 
become  noted. 

In  1827  it  was  necessary  for  Crosby 
to  visit  New  York  as  a  witness  in  one 
of  the  Astor  suits.  An  old  man  recog- 
nized the  spy,  and  presented  him  to 
the  court  as  the  original  of  "Harvey 
Birch."  Cooper's  romance  was  then 
filling  the  house  each  night  at  the 
Lafayette  Theatre,  in  Laurens  street; 
and  the  proprietor,  having  learned  of 
Crosby's  presence  in  town,  invited 
the  old  patriot  to  occupy  a  box  at  the 
play.  On  the  night  that  he  attended 
the  theatre  was  crowded  to  the  ut- 
most, and  the  real  spy  was  introduced 
to  the  audience,  which  responded 
with  tremendous  applause. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1835,  Crosby  died  at  his  home  near 
Carmel,  being  then  past  eighty-five 
years  of  age.  They  carried  him  to  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery  by  the  Gilead 
church,  adjoining  the  placid  sheet  of 
water  bearing  the  same  name.  It  is 
just  such  an  old  country  graveyard 
as  Thomas  Gray  might  have  chosen 
for  the  subject  of  his  "Elegy,"  instead 
of  the  burial  ground  at  Stoke  Poges. 
Here  is  interred  Amos  Belden,  with 
some  of  his  slaves,  which  once  could 
be  legally  possessed  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  One  cannot  pause  beside 
these  grass  grown  mounds  without 
feeling  that  as  they  are  to-day  so  they 
have  been  through  all  the  centuries  — 
and  that  no  rambler  should  be  startled 
by  their  presence,  since  they  are  so 
much  a  part  of  the  landscape. 

As  we  halt  by  the  spy's  grave,  and 
think  of  his  career  in  the  Revolution, 
we  are  impressed  anew  by  its  mys- 
terious and  extraordinary  character. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  clung  to 
the  belief  for  years  that  Enoch  Crosby 
made  his  perilous  escapes  through  no 
ordinary  methods,  and  that  the  pow- 
ers which  guarded  him  belonged  to 
the  supernatural. 
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AUSTERLITZ. 
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ON  rolled  the  war,  with  its  crimson  tide,  till  the  frontier 
was  crossed; 
On  pressed  the  mighty  host  through  the  snow  and  the 
biting  frost. 
Black  was  the  smoke  of  the  camp-fire,  a  pillar  of  cloud    by 

day; 
And    at  night  a  pillar  of  fire,  that  pointed  their  onward  way. 

But  now  that  the  hour  had  struck,  and  the  sun  of  Austerlitz 

rose, 
Dead  and  forgotten  their  camp-fire  sullied  the  pitiless  snows. 
Like  icicles  glittered  the  bayonets  kissed  by  the  frosty  morn ; 
And  the  breath  of  the  trumpet  was  frozen  mist  on  the  winds 

upborne ; 
Aye,  and  the  cloud  of  their  breath  enveloped  both  rider  and 

steed ; — 
Half-hidden,  they  seemed  like  a  mythical  army,  of  giant  breed ! 

A  feast  of  swords  for  the  Northern  gods  and  a  revel  mad, 
Till  Death  was  sated  with  victims,  and  raven  and  wolf  were 

glad— 
With  lightnings  that  mocked  at  the  heavens,  with  thunders  that 

babbled  of  hell, 
With  the  crash  of  shivering  ioe  when  torn  by  the  bursting 

shell, 
With  shrieks  of  the  drowning  whom  sabre  and  cannon  had 

spared  as  yet, 
And  now,  to  the  foes  of  Napoleon,  the  Austerlitz  sun  had  set! 

But  there  in  the  snow,  with  his  face  upturned  and  a  sightless 

glance, — 
There  lay  the  boy  whom  his  mother  had  kissed,  and  given  to 

France; 
And  there  lay  the  father  whose  children  should  climb  never 

more  to  his  knee, 
And  the  veteran  bronzed  in  long-ago  battles  by  land  and  by  sea. 
O,  Man  of  Destiny,  look!     They  have  paid  their  fealty's  debt! 

The  night — and  thy  thoughts,  to  thee,  now  Austerlitz'  sun 
has  set.  ....... 
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By  Charles  Noel  Flagg. 
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HEN  our  Puritan  fath- 
ers and  their  immediate 
descendants  built 
churches  and  houses  in 
New  England,  the 
severe  simplicity  of 
ideas,  as  well  as  their  limited 
means,  insured  a  certain  fitness  of 
things, — that  is,  their  buildings  were 
plain  in  design  and  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  intended, — 
and  so  a  first  principle  of  good  taste 
was  observed;  but  later  and  coincident 
with  the  acquirement  of  wealth  there 
cropped  out  a  good  deal  of  shoddy  os- 
tentation, which  has  increased  and 
will  increase  until  held  in  check  by 
wiser  municipal  government. 

The  first  expression  of  a  more  com- 
fortable condition  among  our  ances- 
tors may  be  found  in  what  we  now 
call  Colonial  architecture,  which 
marks  a  period  when  appropriate  style 
evidenced  the  existence  of  an  artistic 
common  sense,  which  unfortunately 
has  not  lasted,  but  has  given  way 
under  American  ambition  for  newer 
things  to  senseless  profusion  of  con- 
spicuous ornament  and  to  fashions  in 
architecture  which  have  become  worse 
and  worse,  until  mixture  of  styles,  the 
invention  of  forms  without  style  and 
having  no  name,  an  unspeakable  con- 
fusion of  colors,  and  the  wildest  incon- 
gruity of  scales  have  often  been  pre- 
sented in  the  same  buildings  or  in  ad- 
joining buildings.  Interiors  of  pri- 
vate houses  have  been  loaded  with 
promiscuous  bric-a-brac  until  old- 
time  elegance  has  given  way  com- 
pletely to  drawing-rooms  which  look 
like  crockery  shops.  Ingenuity  has 
been  taxed  to  the  last  degree  in  an  ef- 
fort to  invent  a  more  vulgar  wall 
paper  or  furniture  of  some  more  un- 
natural shape,  as  if  the  highest  aim  of 
a  civilized  people  should  be  to  attract 
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attention  even  by  deformity.  Huge 
stores  and  buildings  of  all  kinds  have 
been  carried  to  any  height  without  re- 
gard to  the  width  of  the  street,  so  de- 
stroying by  dwarfing  other  buildings 
and  annihilating  all  reasonable  con- 
formity in  themselves  and  between 
each  other,  until  we  are  at  present  liv- 
ing in  a  jumble  which  utterly  con- 
founds artistic  sense  and  reason. 

To  be  sure,  the  architectural  prob- 
lem was  easier  when  extravagance 
was  less  possible;  and  that  the  prob- 
lem is  now  more  difficult  may  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  urging  the  growing 
importance  of  giving  our  children  a 
proper  education  in  art,  not  with  the 
intention  of  creating  artists,  which  is 
distinctly  the  province  of  art  schools, 
but  with  the  idea  of  enabling  them  to 
cope  more  easily  with  the  increased 
difficulties  of  our  present  position, 
and  in  order  that  they  may  be  taught 
to  discriminate  between  that  which  is 
monstrous  and  that  which  is  reason- 
able and  pleasing,  so  that  the  march 
of  bad  taste  may  in  time  be  stopped, 
and  sane  methods  prevail  in  private 
and  public  questions  of  art  as  they 
prevail  in  most  other  questions.  The 
value  of  a  literary  production  may  be 
weighed  with  approximate  accuracy 
by  a  consensus  of  public  opinion,  and 
still  the  great  majority  of  judges  in 
such  an  instance  are  not  authors.  The 
same  public  would  be  perfectly  inca- 
pable of  passing  an  approximately 
correct  judgment  upon  a  monument 
or  any  work  of  art.  People  can  judge 
of  a  subject  just  in  proportion  as  they 
understand  it.  The  public  schools 
give  to  our  children  some  knowledge 
of  literature,  but  none  of  art.  Our 
school-houses  are  often  as  ugly  and 
barren  as  jails,  inside  and  out,  and  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  them  is  usually 
an  imitative  process* 
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The  mother  of  a  little  girl  eleven 
years  old  recently  said  to  me  that  a 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
school  which  she  attended  had  told 
her  daughter  to  "buy  a  sketch-book 
and  draw  something  at  home."  This 
child  had  been  taught  nothing  of 
drawing  at  school.  Imagine  her 
helplessness  when  confronted  with  so 
impossible  a  task.  She  had  not  been 
shown  how  to  see,  and  didn't  even 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  per- 
spective, without  some  knowledge  of 
which  no  one  can  possibly  place  on 
paper  the  remotest  approximation  to 
the  true  appearance  of  any  object.  It 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  ask  a 
child  while  studying  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  write  a  composition. 

It  is  not  in  one  city  but  in  many 
cities  that  this  state  of  things  exists. 
There  are  happily  a  few  schools  where 
artists  have  been  appointed,  but  these 
are  the  exception,  and  for  the  most 
part  teachers  of  drawing  are  trying  to 
instruct  children  in  that  which  they 
cannot  themselves  perform.  A  young 
woman  called  at  my  studio  a  short 
time  ago  and  said  that  she  was  poor, 
as  her  pay  was  small,  but  that  she  was 
a  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  and  wished  to  take  a  few  les- 
sons from  an  artist.  I  found  that  she 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  perspec- 
tive or  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade. 
She  was  very  grateful  for  the  few  les- 
sons I  gave  her,  but  her  time  was  lim- 
ited and  her  purse  was  light,  and  very 
soon  she  went  her  way,  teaching  with 
a  little  more  assurance,  but  feeling,  as 
she  afterward  wrote  me,  that  she  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  occupation  as- 
signed her.  I  could  cite  many  like 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice. The  teachers  are  incompetent 
and  the  public  doesn't  know.  The 
various  boards  of  education  do  the 
best  they  can,  and  in  ways  outside  of 
art  much  has  been  accomplished.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  an  architect  or  an  artist  be- 
ing made  member  of  such  a  board. 
Why  not?  Is  it  not  important  that  we 
should  have  better  houses  and  public 


buildings  and  cities  whose  beauty  will 
be  a  refining  influence  and  conse- 
quently exert  a  moral  force?  Since 
our  people  are  not  yet  as  educated  in 
art  as  they  are  in  literature,  it  seems 
right  that  architects  and  artists  should 
be  engaged  to>  co-operate  for  better- 
ment in  those  matters  which  they 
ought  to  understand,  and  especially  in 
a  movement  by  which  some  education 
in  art  might  be  given  to  the  children 
in  our  public  schools.  This  question 
has  been  brought  up  at  various  times 
in  cities  where  the  same  deplorable 
state  of  things  exists,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  soon  some  combined  effort 
for  the  abatement  of  the  evil  will  be 
made;  for  it  is  an  evil,  and  moreover 
one  which  is  unnecessary. 

Children  should  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  art  of  seeing.  They 
should  be  taught  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  fact  as  expressed 
by  a  mechanical  drawing  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  explained  by 
perspective  drawing.  There  seems  to 
be  a  prevalent  idea  that  any  knowl- 
edge of  perspective  is  difficult  of  ac- 
quirement; but  this  is  not  so;  its  rudi- 
ments can  be  easily  and  clearly  ex- 
plained to  very  young  children.  For 
instance,  let  a  child  look  from  a  fixed 
point — called  "station  point" — at  a 
solid  angular  object  having  flat  sur- 
faces, through  a  transparent  screen  of 
fine  wire  placed  perpendicularly  at 
right  angles  to  the  eye.  Let  him  indi- 
cate with  chalk  and  by  dots  on  the 
screen  each  angle  of  that  object  as 
seen  through  it,  and  then  connect  the 
dots  by  straight  lines,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  perfectly  correct  perspective 
drawing  of  the  object.  The  child  will 
be  very  much  astonished  to<  find  all  the 
foreshortened  distances  much  smaller 
than  they  would  be  if  actually  meas- 
ured, and  from  that  moment  nature 
will  assume  for  him  a  new  aspect.  A 
sense  of  actual  dimensions  will  give 
way  in  his  mind's  eye  to  the  true  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  seen  in  space, 
and  for  the  first  time  he  will  see  some- 
thing besides  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
in  perspective.     The  laws  of  light  and 
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shade  may  be  taught  in  the  same  sim- 
ple way,  by  explaining  the  relative 
positions  of  the  object  to  be  drawn 
and  the  person  drawing  it  and  the 
direction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

After  teaching  these  first  principles 
which  govern  the  art  of  seeing,  chil- 
dren should  be  trained  to  see  propor- 
tions correctly;  and  this  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  practice  under  com- 
petent masters.  With  the  ancient 
Greeks,  proportion  was  synonymous 
with  symmetry.  With  us  the  study  of 
proportion  cannot  fail  to  inculcate  a 
love  of  symmetry,  which  in  turn 
would  lead  us  toward  a  more  harmoni- 
ous architecture.  I  believe  that  by 
properly  instructing  the  children  in 
our  public  schools  in  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  we  might  bring  about  a  great 
artistic  change.  Our  public  monu- 
ments would  represent  a  better  taste, 
and  our  buildings  would  be  more  con- 
gruous. 

How  can  this  end  best  be  accom- 
plished? Children  are  too  apt  to 
pick  up  and  use  what  is  bad  in  lan- 
guage and  also  in  art;  therefore  the 
more  quickly  a  different  order  of  in- 
struction can  be  brought  about,  the 
better.  The  force  of  drawing  teach- 
ers might  easily  be  recruited  from  the 
art  schools  of  our  principal  cities.  If 
these  schools  are  properly  conducted, 
there  are  in  them  students  who  are 
perfectly  able  to  teach  perspective  and 
all  the  rudiments  of  drawing.  Art 
students  in  this  country  receive  less 
help  than  students  of  any  other  class, 
and  they  are  generally  poor.  Why 
not  employ  them  as  teachers, — which 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
children,  and  incidentally  enable  the 
students  to  pursue  their  studies  and 
earn  a  living  in  a  congenial  occupa- 
tion for  which  they  should  be  emi- 
nently fitted? 

I  know  to-day  a  number  of  art  stu- 
dents, men  possessing  a  high  charac- 
ter and  high  intelligence,  some  of 
them  married  and  having  families, 
who  spend  all  their  evenings  in  the 
study  of  art.  Many  of  them  make  a 
livelihood  in  some  kind  of  commercial 


art  work,  and  others  as  designers  of 
bill  posters,  and  so  forth.  Some  work 
as  mechanics  all  day  in  factories ;  oth- 
ers are  house  painters,  printers,  car- 
penters, or  clerks  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions ;  others  have  no>  trade  or  regular 
occupation  of  any  kind  and  are  often 
wretchedly  poor;  but  all  possess  a 
courage  and  a  desire  to  gratify  an  in- 
nate longing  for  an  artistic  education, 
and  cherish  a  hope  that  when  this  edu- 
cation is  accomplished  they  will  in 
some  way  reach  the  Mecca  of  a  more 
comfortable  existence.  The  dying 
wife  of  one  of  these  men  wrote  to  me 
that  she  wished  I  would  take  an  inter- 
est in  her  little  boy  after  she  was  gone, 
and  that  I  would  see  to  it  that  when 
he  grew  up  he  should  be  instructed  in 
art,  for  art  study  had  been  such  a 
great  benefit  to  her  husband.  Sick- 
ness, poverty  and  even  death  could 
not  take  from  this  woman  her  belief 
that  great  good  might  come  from 
some  knowledge  of  art.  Many  of  the 
men  of  whom  I  speak  are  educating 
themselves  not  only  in  art  but  in  liter- 
ature, for  an  acquaintance  with  art  has 
made  them  wish  to  know  more  of  the 
refinements  of  life.  In  the  strictest 
sense,  they  would  pass  anywhere  as 
gentlemen.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
any  one  of  them  teach  perspective  to 
a  child  of  mine. 

Art  students  are  usually  filled  with 
good,  healthy  aspirations,  and  the  fact 
that  they  choose  the  study  of  art 
proves  this  tendency.  They  are  quick 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  false  and  a 
true  art,  one  being  imitative  and  the 
other  based  upon  immutable  laws  and 
requiring  the  study  of  those  laws  for 
its  exercise.  I  have  never  known  an 
art  student  who  cared  for  the  false 
when  he  found  there  were  two  kinds. 
Consequently  one  can  say  that  art 
students  are  all  engaged  in  the  whole- 
some business  of  searching  after  truth. 
They  know  that  works  of  art  have  no 
value  unless  based  upon  truth;  and 
without  intending  to  do  so  they  put 
themselves  through  a  severe  course  of 
moral  training  which  would  naturally 
fit  them  for  teachers.       They  would 
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teach  children  to  see  truly  and  logi-  exists  so  generally  at  present  encour- 

cally,  which  could  not  fail  to  benefit  ages  them  to  think  they  know  some- 

them     morally;     whereas,     whether  thing  of  that  whereof  they  know  noth- 

through    ignorance    or    indifference,  ing,  and   therefore  fosters  a  lie  and  j 

the  pretense  of  art  instruction  which  breeds  immorality. 


REGINA'S  FAN. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

TIME  has  stolen  all  its  splendor, 
And  has  dulled  its  blue  and  gold, 
And  the  moths  have  frayed  the  border, 
And  the  sticks  are  dark  with  mold. 
But  it  glittered  and  it  sparkled 

With  a  thousand  spangles  set, 
When,  with  Washington,  its  owner 
Led  a  stately  minuet. 

She  was  tall  and  fair  and  lovely, 

As  became  her  queenly  name, 
And  her  dreams  were  winged  with  glory, 

And  her  thoughts  were  tipped  with  flame. 
She  was  clad  in  yellow  satin, 

Powdered  hair,  and  high  aigrette, 
And  the  fan  was  at  her  girdle 

When  they  led  the  minuet. 

Yorktown's  green,  immortal  laurels 

Yet  were  new  upon  his  brow. 
Hearts  were  throbbing  at  the  story 

Of  his  triumph  over  Howe; 
And  she  blushed  with  pride  and  pleasure 

When  their  fingers  lightly  met 
To  the  slow  and  measured  music, 

As  they  danced  the  minuet. 

In  the  months  that  followed  after 

Lovers  came  to  woo  in  vain; 
For  above  their  tender  pleading 

Rose  and  rippled  once  again 
Mellow  sound  of  flute  and  viol, 

And  the  fiddle's  ceaseless  fret, 
And  the  tap  of  dainty  slippers 

Moving  in  the  minuet. 

For  her  secret  —  have  you  guessed  it? — 

Was  to  shrine  within  her  breast 
Evermore  a  handsome  figure, 

All  in  sable  velvet  dressed, 
Ruffled  wrists  and  silver  laces, 

Shoes  with  diamond  buckles  set — 
Washington,  the  patriot  hero, 

As  he  led  the  minuet. 
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So  she  passed  her  years  in  dreaming, 

Lived  alone,'  and  died  unwed, 
And  they  took  the  yellow  satin 

For  a  shroud  to  wrap  the  dead. 
It  was  sweet  with  scent  of  roses 

And  with  crumbled  mignonette 
That  she  wore  upon  her  bosom 

When  she  danced  the  minuet. 

But  the  fan  —  they  knew  the  story, 

And  they  kept  it  laid  away, 
Dame  and  daughter,  with  their  treasures, 

And  the  moths  have  had  their  day. 
But  the  silken  shreds  are  haunted, 

So  I  fancy,  'even  yet 
With  the  faint,  forgotten  music 

Of  an  olden  minuet. 
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By  William  Everett  Cram. 


NOT  the  least  interesting  portion 
of  the  wild  life  that  still  holds  its 
own  on  the  borders  of  civiliza- 
tion is  that  of  the  birds  and  beasts 
that  spend  their  days  in  or  about  the 
water.  But  unfortunately  it  is  just 
this  group  of  aquatic  and  semi-aquat- 
ic creatures  that  has  suffered  the  se- 
verest persecution  from  man;  the 
birds  on  account  of  the  peculiar  fla- 
vors which  their  flesh  acquires  from 
the  character  of  their  food,  and  the 
beasts  for  their  fur,  which  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  water  must  possess  just 
those  qualities  of  closeness  and  glossy 
surface  demanded  by  fashion.  The 
muskrat  or  musquash  and  the  black 
duck,  however,  furnish  two  typical 
representatives  of  the  class  that  may 
still  be  found  in  considerable  numbers 
wherever  the  conditions  are  to  their 
taste.     Not  that  either  of  them  has 


escaped  its  share  of  persecution,  nor 
apparently  because  of  any  especial 
cunning  or  intelligence  on  their  part. 
The  habits  of  both  have  been  so  care- 
fully noted  by  their  pursuers  that  one 
hardly  expects  to  discover  any  trait  or 
characteristic  not  already  reported; 
but  they  are  well  worth  studying  for 
all  that,  though  to  see  them  to  advan- 
tage one  must  reach  their  haunts  be- 
fore sunrise. 

One  frosty  morning  in  April  of  last 
year  I  was  walking  along  the  bank  of 
Old  River,  a  quiet,  sedgy  stream,  half 
swamp  and  half  mill-pond,  winding 
about  and  doubling  back  upon  itself 
in  the  shadow  of  the  evergreens,  with 
several  smaller  and  equally  crooked 
swampy  brooks  joining  it  here  and 
there,  each  with  its  own  particular 
fog-bank  at  sunrise,  when  through  an 
opening  in  the  pines  I  caught  sight  of 
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a  black  duck  motionless  on  the  water, 
staring  with  outstretched  neck  at  a 
large  muskrat  swimming  past  within  a 
yard  of  him.  The  ripple  caused  by 
the  muskrat  surrounded  the  duck  and 
spread  beyond  him,  but  the  bird's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  little  furry  head 
as  it  glided  along,  and  when  at  last 
the  muskrat  touched  the  bottom  and 
waded  ashore  to  crouch  on  the  wet 
bank  and  nibble  at  something  it  held 
between  its  paws,  the  duck,  appar- 
ently convinced  for  the  first  time  that 
it  was  only  a  musquash  and  not  a 
mink  at  all,  evinced  considerable  re- 
lief and  straightway  fell  to  feeding. 
Presently,  however,  it  turned  about 
and  paddled  off  to  where  a  half  dozen 
others  of  its  kind  were  pattering 
about  in  the  shallow  water  and  mud 
beneath  the  opposite  bank.  This 
was  on  what  is  known  as  Great 
Swamp  Run,  a  dozen  rods  from 
where  it  joins  Old  River.  I  then 
turned  my  steps  towards  the  latter  to 
see  what  might  be  going  on  in  that 
direction,  but  almost  immediately 
heard  a  warning  note  from  the  ducks 
I  had  just  left,  and  looking  up  saw  a 
female  red-shouldered  hawk  sweeping 
along  fifty  feet  above  the  water  with 
her  head  turned  first  towards  one 
bank  and  then  towards  the  other. 
The  ducks  were  silent  until  the  hawk 
had  passed  and  then  quacked  as  if  to 
warn  any  others  in  the  vicinity.  The 
hawk  alighted  for  a  moment  on  a  dead 
tree  and  then,  resuming  her  flight, 
disappeared  in  the  woods.  She  was 
hardly  out  of  sight  when  a  pair  of 
ducks,  male  and  female,  showed 
themselves  at  one  end  of  a  little  island 
over  which  the  hawk  had  just  passed 
and  within  a  few  rods  of  the  tree  on 
which  she  was  perched.  Whether 
the  ducks  settled  down  into  the  water 
or  concealed  themselves  among  the 
bushes  on  the  island  I  am  unable  to 
say,  and  I  was  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed at  not  having  any  of  them 
in  sight  when  the  hawk  first  appeared. 
They  seemed  to  forget  the  whole  af- 
fair immediately  it  was  over  and  ex- 
hibited no  concern  regarding  the  pos- 


sible return  of  their  enemy.  Feeding 
and  swimming  together,  the  pair 
passed  around  the  further  side  of  the 
island  and  came  into  sight  again  at 
its  upper  end.  On  hearing  the  faint 
report  of  a  gun  five  or  six  miles  away, 
both  stopped  instantly  with  heads 
erect  and  rigid,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  pieces  of  driftwood  or 
broken  alder  stems.  The  female  was 
the  first  to  resume  a  more  easy  atti- 
tude and  begin  feeding  again,  her 
mate  still  looking  warily  in  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  the  sound  came,  till 
at  last,  assured  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate danger,  he  curved  his  neck 
and  proceeded  to  dress  his  feathers 
with  his  bill,  stretching  his  wings  and 
shaking  his  plumage  into  order  gen- 
erally. Then  as  if  struck  by  the  same 
impulse  both  started  out  into  mid- 
stream, side  by  side,  the  drake 
slightly  in  advance.  They  took  a 
rapid,  direct  course  up  stream,  with- 
out apparent  effort,  leaving  a  silvery 
wake  behind  them  that  spread  out  and 
died  away  into  ripples  among  the 
rushes  they  had  just  left.  Passing  my 
hiding  place,  they  vanished  around 
the  point,  and  for  a  little  while  I 
neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  of 
them.  Then  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
loud  splash  and  alarmed  quackings 
and  the  whistle  of  their  wings  grow- 
ing fainter  in  the  distance.  Soon 
they  came  flying  back  within  twenty 
yards  of  me  down  stream  and  into  the 
woods.  As  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  I  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
their  alarm,  I  crawled  cautiously 
along  towards  the  point,  hoping  to 
discover  something  of  interest,  but 
failed  utterly;  whatever  it  was  that 
had  frightened  them,  there  was  noth- 
ing now  to  be  seen  of  an  alarming 
character  even  from  a  wild  duck's 
standpoint.  So  I  retraced  my  steps 
to  where  I  had  left  the  other  ducks 
and  the  musquash.  The  latter  had 
disappeared,  but  the  ducks  were  there 
and  were  fairly  making  the  water  boil 
with  their  diving,  coming  together 
from  time  to  time  as  is  their  habit, 
with  soft  chatterings,  crowding  up  to 
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each  other  until  the  whole  flock  had 
the  appearance  of  a  single  object 
hardly  larger  than  a  bushel.  But  the 
sun  had  now  risen  above  the  tree  tops 
and,  shining  directly  in  my  face,  made 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  anything  be- 
yond the  flashing  area  of  disturbed 
water  with  black  objects  sliding  about 
over  it.  So  I  deliberately  rose  and 
walked  down  the  bank,  discovering 
myself  to  the  entire  company,  which 
at  once  sprang  into  the  air  with  a 
tremendous  splashing  and  quacking, 
accompanied  by  two  other  flocks  that 
I  had  failed  to  see  until  now,  the 
whole  forming  a  band  of  thirty-three 
or  four,  which  kept  swinging  and 
circling  about  over  the  woods  for  ten 
minutes  or  more,  occasionally  sep- 
arating into  several  parties  and  then 
coming  together  again,  at  times  high 
above  gun-shot  and  again  rushing 
along  close  down  among  the  tree 
tops,  showing  silvery  white  or  dusky 
according  as  the  upper  or  under  sur- 
face of  their  wings  became  visible.  A 
little  muskrat  hardly  half  the  size  of 
the  one  I  had  seen,  and  evidently  a 
good  deal  frightened  by  the  commo- 
tion, came  hurrying  through  the 
water  and,  although  I  walked  directly 
towards  him  along  the  bank,  refused 
to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  me  in 
any  way,  but,  swimming  out  into  Old 
River,  crossed  to  the  other  side  and 
popped  into  a  hole  beneath  the  roots 
of  a  pine.  Further  down,  where  the 
stream  becomes  narrow  and  deep  and 
the  banks  rise  abruptly  from  the 
water  without  any  fringe  of  rushes 
and  sedge,  I  saw  another  swimming 
along  near  the  opposite  bank.  On 
coming  to  a  tussock,  he  clambered  to 
the  top  of  it  and,  after  snuffing  about 
for  a  few  seconds,  carefully  lowered 
himself  into  the  water  again  without  a 
splash,  to  repeat  the  performance  at 
the  next  tussock  he  reached;  then, 
cutting  a  half  circle  out  into  mid- 
stream, he  commenced  diving  in  deep 
water,  remaining  several  minutes  be- 
neath the  surface  each  time,  arid  usu- 
ally coming  up  about  a  rod  from 
where  he  went  down.     He  dived  with 


a  peculiarly  easy  rolling  motion,  and 
his  fur,  which  was  in  splendid  condi- 
tion, looked  dry  and  glossy  in  the  sun- 
light whenever  it  was  out  of  water  for 
an  instant.  He  looked  at  me  deliber- 
ately several  times,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  walking  about  openly 
within  fifteen  yards  of  him,  showed  no 
alarm  at  my  presence.  Whatever  he 
was  diving  for,  he  evidently  was  not 
very  successful,  and  leaving  him  still 
at  it  I  strolled  on  between  the  trunks 
of  the  pines.  But  the  muskrat's 
tameness  had  made  me  careless,  and 
» I  started  a  pair  of  ducks  from  their 
breakfast  without  having  seen  them 
on  the  water. 

The  following  morning  the  ducks 
behaved  very  differently.  Perhaps 
they  fancied  that  they  had  exposed 
themselves  too  recklessly  the  day  be- 
fore and  determined  to  keep  a  stricter 
watch  in  future.  They  were  in  the 
same  place  as  before,  but  the  first  inti- 
mation I  had  of  their  presence  was  the 
noise  made  by  one  of  their  number 
springing  into  the  air  from  behind  a 
clump  of  trees.  He  made  but  a  single 
circuit,  and  coming  within  thirty 
yards,  his  shot-gapp'd  wings  show- 
ing clearly  against  the  sky,  steered 
off  towards  the  northeast.  He  must 
have  warned  the  others  in  some  way, 
for  before  I  came  in  sight  of  them 
they  rose  together  and,  instead  of  fly- 
ing about  overhead  as  on  the  previ- 
ous morning,  followed  the  first  up- 
stream. There  is  a  bridge  of  rough 
stones  across  the  mouth  of  Great 
Swamp  Run,  but  the  opening  has  be- 
come partly  filled  by  falling  stones 
and  earth  and  more  water  flows  over 
it  than  beneath  it.  As  I  was  crossing 
I  saw  a  musquash  crouching  in  the 
grass  on  the  shore  of  a  little  island 
eight  or  ten  rods  away.  Presently  he 
stretched  himself  and,  sliding  into  the 
water,  came  swimming  in  my  direc- 
tion, evidently  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  over  to  the  further  bank  of 
Old  River  as  he  had  done  the  morn- 
ing before.  Nearer  and  nearer  he 
came  until  within  ten  yards,  when  he 
turned  about  and  started  off,  looking 
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vback  over  his  shoulder  at  me  as  he 
went;  but  as  I  remained  perfectly  mo- 
tionless he  turned  again  and  came 
swimming  back  and  forth  before  me 
sometimes  hardly  a  dozen  feet  away. 
He  was  without  question  the  same  lit- 
tle fellow  I  had  seen  on  the  previous 
morning,  for  he  swam  in  the  same  pe- 
culiar way,  with  the  whole  line  of  his 
back  and  tail  out  of  water  and  never 
a  curve  in  his  spine.  His  fur  was  in 
poor  condition,  there  was  a  spot  in 
the  middle  of  his  back  where  it  was 
almost  worn  off,  and  here  was  a  min- 
iature pool  of  water,  a  tablespoonful 
perhaps,  held  in  place  by  the  longer 
fur  and  loose  skin  of  his  sides,  rolling 
about  like  quicksilver  with  his  every 
movement,  but  never  spilling  and  al- 
ways full  whenever  he  came  up  from 
a  dive.  He  soon  began  swimming  in 
much  smaller  circles,  as  if  trying  to 
locate  some  particular  spot,  and  at 
last  stopped  and  dived,  perhaps  hoping 
to  pass  beneath  the  bridge  and  so 
out  into  the  river;  but  presently  he 
came  up  again  on  the  same  side  as 
before.  He  did  this  several  times,  but 
without  success,  though  one  would 
hardly  suppose  that  he  would  have 
much  difficulty  in  finding  the  opening 
if  there  really  was  any.  Before  div- 
ing he  always  stopped  short  and 
floated  for  an  instant,  perhaps  to  get 
his  lungs  well  filled  with  air,  and 
then  doubling  his  head  beneath  him 
went  down  with  a  plunge.  After  the 
third  dive  he  swam  almost  to  my  feet 
and,  after  looking  at  me  steadily  for  a 
few  seconds,  turned  abruptly  and 
swam  back  to  his  island,  first  to  a 
muskrat  house  that  stood  there  partly 
hidden  in  a  clump  of  alders,  and  then 
back  to  the  spot  where  I  first/  saw 
him.  Here  he  landed  and,  facing 
about,  stood  looking  in  my  direction 
as  if  waiting  for  my  departure;  so  I 
took  the  hint  and  crossed  over.  As  I 
did  so,  a  single  duck  came  flying  out 
of  the  east  seventy  yards  from  the 
ground,  evidently  a  scout,  but  not  the 
one  sent  out  by  the  first  party,  for 
there  were  no  feathers  lacking  from 
his  wings.     After  two  or  three  turns, 


coming  lower  and  lower  each  time,  he 
pitched  and  the  next  instant  splashed 
into  the  water  a  few  hundred  yards 
upstream.  At  the  next  bend  a  mus- 
quash was  busily  occupied  with  his 
breakfast.  He  first  came  ashore  tow- 
ing a  sweet  flag  which  he  had  cut  off 
close  to  the  root.  It  was  very  amus- 
ing to  see,  him  eat  it ;  he  began  at  the 
bottom,  and,  sitting  up  and  gripping 
it  firmly  with  his  fore  paws,  crowded 
it  into  his  mouth  and  swallowed  it 
faster  than  would  seem  possible  for 
an  animal  of  his  size.  A  song  spar- 
row came  hopping  along  the  bank 
towards  him,  and  I  wondered  if  he 
would  try  to  catch  it,  for  they  usually 
display  a  decided  fondness  for  meat 
of  any  kind;  but  the  sparrow  evi- 
dently did  not  regard  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy,  for  he  hopped  fearless- 
ly to  within  a  foot  of  him,  whereupon 
the  musquash,  having  finished  the 
tenderest  portion  of  his  flag,  entered 
the  water  and  paddled  over  to  an  old 
stump  that  stood  a  few  yards  from 
the  bank,  where  he  began  nibbling  at 
the  willow  shoot  and  young  hard- 
hack  that  grew  there,  but  not  finding 
it  quite  to  his  taste  came  back  and, 
climbing  up  the  steep  bank  to  the  foot 
of  a  cluster  of  young  pines,  fell  to 
browsing  on  the  leaves  of  wild  rose 
bushes  and  sweet  briers.  He  stood 
upon  his  hind  feet  bracing  himself 
with  his  tail,  and  with  his  hand-like 
fore  paws  passed  the  branch  rapidly 
before  his  mouth,  biting  off  the  clus- 
ters of  leafy  buds  as  they  came  along. 
The  birds  were  now  giving  warning 
upon  all  sides  of  a  hawk  in  sight,  and 
a  large  one  at  that,  but  the  muskrat, 
although  now  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  took  no  notice 
of  the  general  outcry,  and  even  when 
a  crow  sailed  over  with  high  pitched, 
angry  cawing  refused  to  look  up  from 
his  meal,  until  at  last,  having  appar- 
ently satisfied  himself,  he  climbed 
down  to  the  water  and  sculled  away 
until  hidden  by  a  bend  of  the  river. 

Either  muskrats  really  have  no 
cause  to  fear  the  larger  hawks,  or  this 
one   was   especially   dull    witted,   for 
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most  wild  animals  are  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  alarm  notes  of  birds 
of  any  kind.  One  would  suppose 
that  the  red-tailed  hawk  at  least  would 
sometimes  pounce  on  them  when 
mousing  about  the  meadows,  but  in 
the  reports  of  the  investigations 
made  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  concerning  the  food  of 
hawks  and  owls,  I  cannot  recall  a  sin- 
gle instance  where  a  muskrat  had 
been  eaten.  When  their  homes  are 
flooded  by  heavy  rains  they  may 
sometimes   be   seen   abroad    in   great 


numbers,  and  at  such  times  they 
show  considerable  cleverness  in  con- 
cealing themselves  even  in  the  most 
unpromising  situations.  One  of  their 
favorite  tricks  on  scenting  danger  is 
to  sink  into  the  water  and  come  up 
beneath  a  drifting  mass  of  rubbish, 
sometimes  the  merest  handful  being 
made  to  serve.  I  am  convinced  that 
sometimes  when  no  other  conceal- 
ment offers  one  will  take  a  wisp  of 
long  grass  in  its  teeth  and,  stemming 
the  current  with  a  fish-like  movement 
of  its  tail,  allow  the  loose  ends  of  the 
grass  to  drag  back  over  it  for  protec- 
tion. They  usually  do  this  sort  of 
thing  close  to  the  bank  where  the 
current  is  slowest;  on  being  disturbed 
they  dive  with  a  slight  splash  and  re- 


appear a  few  feet  away  in  the  same  po- 
sition, with  only  the  slightest  ripple 
to  betray  them.  At  other  times, 
when  the  wind  is  blowing,  you  may 
see  one  floating  on  his  stomach  with 
his  tail  held  stiffly  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, perhaps  an  inch  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  evidently  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  sail;  they  manage 
somehow  to  hold  themselves  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  make  considerable  headway  with- 
out any  visible  exertion.  When  the 
water  has  reached  such  a  height  that 
only  the  tops  of 
the  highest  of  their 
houses  appear  above 
the  surface,  they  hud- 
dle together  on  every 
place  of  safety  in  such 
numbers  that  the  pot- 
hunter is  sometimes 
able  to  kill  a  half 
dozen  or  more  at  a 
single,  shot. 

I  once  witnessed  an 
excellent  example  of 
the  coolness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  that  wild 
ducks  can  display  in 
the  face  of  danger.  It 
was  on  a  dark,  cloudy 
October  afternoon  be- 
fore a  storm,  with  the 
wind  blowing  in  fitful, 
uncertain  gusts  from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  but  mainly  from  the  north- 
east. I  was  following  the  course  of 
Old  River,  keeping  the  wind  at  my 
back  as  much  as  possible,  when  I  es- 
pied the  heads  of  half  a  dozen  black 
ducks  among  the  reeds  fifty  yards 
away.  I  stood  perfectly  still,  hoping 
that  they  would  come  together  and 
enable  me  to  kill  more  than  one  of 
them  at  a  shot,  for  I  was  little  better 
than  a  pot-hunter  myself  in  those 
days;  but  they  refused  to  move,  so  I 
fired  at  the  nearest,  expecting  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  others  as  they  rose,  foi 
ducks  can  only  rise  by  flying  against 
the  wind  which  would  bring  them  al- 
most over  my  head.  But  in  spite  of 
the  crashing  report  and  the  shot  that 
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must  have  gone  cutting  through  the 
reeds  near  them,  they  remained  mo- 
tionless, until  I  saw  a  flurry  of  wind 
strike  the  water  to  the  southward.  It 
came  brushing  across  the  river,  leav- 
ing a  fan-shaped  track 'of  trembling 
water  behind  it.  As  it  reached  the 
ducks,  they  spun  about  like  weather 
cocks  on  the  water,  and  went  up  into 
the  air  and  away  out  of  danger;  but 
the  unhappy  bird  I  had  aimed  at  was 
wing-tipped  and  only  succeeded  in 
rising  a  few  feet  before  he  splashed 
back  helplessly  into  the  water,  where- 
upon he  started  at  the  top  of  his  speed 
for  the  bank  and  took  refuge  beneath 
the  low  growing  junipers  that  at  this 
point  cover  the  ground  for  acres.  T 
searched  for  him  until  it  grew  so  dark 
as  to  make  it  absolutely  hopeless  and 
I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  for  the  time 
being.  The  next  morning  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  I  started 
out,  hoping  to  find  the  wounded  bird 


by  his  tracks;  but 
some  otters  that 
had  been  sliding 
and  playing  about 
on  the  bank  were 
before  me,  and 
feathers  and  a 
few  blood  stains 
on  the  snow  were 
all  that  was  left  to 
tell  of  the  tragedy. 
It  is  remarkable 
that  so  large  an 
animal  as  the  otter  should  still  hold  its 
own  in  comparatively  thickly  settled 
districts  throughout  the  country,  and 
be  practically  unknown  to  any  except 
naturalists  and  a  few  others.  I  have 
talked  with  old  trappers  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  business  for  years  and 
could  tell  correctly  at  a  glance  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  creature  that  made 
each  mink,  muskrat  and  fox  track  on 
the  snow,  and  how  long  each  track 
had  been  made;  but  though  they 
knew  that  otters  were  killed  in  their 
neighborhood  nearly  every  season, 
and  occasionally  destroyed  or  carried 
off  their  traps,  they  had  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
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animal  itself  or  its  habits,  nor  could 
they  describe  or  recognize  its  track  in 
the  snow,  though  it  is  quite  unlike 
that  made  by  any  other  creature  in 
these  parts  and  once  seen  and  recog- 
nized cannot  be  mistaken  for  any- 
thing else.  Thoreau  in  his  diary, 
under  date  of  December  6,  1856, 
gives  probably  the  best  description 
ever  written  of  otter  tracks  as  seen  by 
him  on  the  ice  of  Fairhaven  pond  and 
Concord  river.  After  reading  it  one 
seems  to  have  learned  all  that  there 
is  to  learn  concerning  the  winter  hab- 
its of  otters.  In  Thoreau's  day  otters 
were  evidently  no  more  abundant  or 
generally  known  than  at  present;  nor 


WOOD    DUCK. 

do  their  habits  appear  to  have 
changed  in  any  way  since  then.  They 
still  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors,  though  part  of  their  course 
may  lie  between  cultivated  fields  in- 
stead of  tangled  swamps  and  forests 
where  trees  that  had  died  of  sheer  old 
age  far  outnumbered  the  living  ones. 
In  winter  they  still  coast  down  hill  on 
the  snow  crust  by  moonlight,  as  they 
did  before  the  country  was  settled,  but 
keeping  a  sharper  lookout  for  steel- 
traps  than  formerly,  their  wariness  in 
this  direction  at  the  present  day  being 
something  wonderful,  which  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  of  their  not  hav- 
ing been  entirely  exterminated.  A 
century  or  more  ago  they  were  very 
abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 


but  were  so  persistently  trapped  and 
hunted  that  at  last  the  race  seemed  on 
the  direct  road  to  extinction.  Hunt- 
ers no  longer  found  their  pursuit  prof- 
itable and  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  were  extinct  in  reality,  giving 
them  a  chance  to  breathe  in  compara- 
tive safety.  At  the  present  day  when- 
ever one  is  killed  it  has  usually 
strayed  by  mere  chance  into  some 
mink  or  muskrat  trap,  concealed  by 
freshet  or  rising  tide  more  success- 
fully than  its  owner  could  ever  have 
hoped,  or  fallen  to  the  lucky  snap- 
shot of  a  duck  or  fox  hunter  who  is 
hardly  aware  of  the  value  of  his  prize 
when  he  has  secured  it. 

The  beaver  ap- 
pears to  have  van- 
ished completely 
from  this  part  of  the 
country,  except 
where  protected  in 
game  preserves  and 
parks  or  hidden  in 
the  remotest  parts 
of  the  wilderness. 
In  some  of  the  west- 
ern streams  and  in 
parts  of  Canada  it 
is  still  fairly  abun- 
dant, and  according 
to  some  authorities 
is  no  longer  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers. 
In  Europe  it  is  still  more  of  a  rarity 
than  in  this  country.  A  few  scattered 
pairs  only  are  said  to  linger  in  parts 
of  Poland,  Russia  and  Germany,  and 
along  the  streams  that  flow  from  the 
Ural  mountains.  In  one  of  the  parks 
owned  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  a 
small  colony  has  been  so  carefully 
protected  as  not  to  have  diminished 
materially  in  numbers,  though  like  all 
the  other  European  beavers  of  the 
present  day  they  never  build  houses 
or  clams  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  species,  but  dwell  in  bur- 
rows along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
According  to  tradition,  however,  their 
habits  were  formerly  the  same.  They 
evidently  discovered  that  the  conspic- 
uousness  of  their  works  only  too  often 
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attracted  the  attention  of  their  en- 
emies, and  so  adopted  a  humble  mode 
of  living. 

The  mink  closely  resembles  the  ot- 
ter, but  is  only  about  two  feet  in 
length.  Its  habits  are  similar,  but  it 
is  much  more  generally  known,  the 
sale  of  its  fur  forming  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  income  of  many 
a  trapper  and  farmer's  boy  during  the 
winter;  for  unlike  its  larger  relative 
it  has  not  yet  learned  to  avoid  traps  to 
any  great  extent.  Its  food  consists 
largely  of  earth-worms,  fish  and  espe- 
cially eels,  which  it  captures  in  warm 
springs  and  mudholes  where  they  are 
bedded  for  the  winter.  I  know  of 
one  spring  under  the  steep  river  bank 
where  the  minks  watch  patiently  until 
some  unfortunate  eel  is 
brought  into  sight  by  the 
constant  upward  movement 
of  the  water,  when  it  is 
quickly  seized  and  dragged 
out  upon  the  snow.  But 
the  struggle  does  not  en<4 
here,  for  when  the  mink  pre- 
pares to  bear  its  victim  away 
in  triumph,  the  latter  is  apt 
to  wind  its  body  around  that  of  its 
captor  and  generally  succeeds  in 
throwing  him  end  over  end  more  than 
once  before  being  finally  subdued 
and  hauled  away  limp  and  unresisting 
across  the  snow,  which  when  soft 
holds  faithfully  the  entire  history  of 
the  contest,  from  the  first  confused 
and  hysterical  flounderings  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  to  the  triumphal  march 


of  the  mink  up  the  steep  bank,  with 
the  eel  dragging  alongside. 

Of  all  our  swimmers  the  wood 
duck  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  its 
rival  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  combinations  and  con- 
trast of  rich  metallic  coloring  and  del- 
icate tracery,  with  heavy,  sharply  de- 
fined dashes  of  intense  black  and 
white,  are  such  that  one  fails  to  see 
how  any  change,  even  the  slightest, 
could  prove  anything  but  disastrous. 
This  splendid  creature  is  not  a  rare 
visitor  with  us,  but  is  almost  the  only 
wild  duck  content  to  remain  here 
throughout  the  summer.  Whenever 
it  is  sufficiently  protected,  it  will  nest 
in  hollow  trees  and  sail  about  over  the 


HOODED    MERGANSER. 

surface  of  streams  and  mill  ponds  un- 
disturbed by  the  movements  of  farm- 
ers and  others  in  the  vicinity. 

The  blue-winged  and  green-winged 
teal  are  smaller  and  less  gorgeously 
colored,  but  are  beautiful  birds  for  all 
that.  They  visit  us  in  small  flocks  in 
spring  and  fall,  and  are  generally  so 
trusting  and  unsuspicious  that  they 
are  being  rapidly  exterminated  by  the 


SHELDRAKE. 
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shooters,  many  of  whom,  calling 
themselves  sportsmen  and  scorning  to 
shoot  into  a  flock  of  quail  or  part- 
ridge   on    the   ground,    do    not    feel 


LOON. 

themselves  disgraced  by  having  raked 
a  bunch  of  teal  right  and  left  when 
motionless  on  the  water.  The  shel- 
drakes or,  more  correctly,  merganser 
are  long,  lean,  fish-eating  ducks,  with 
narrow  red  bills  with  serrated  edges. 
There  are  three  species,  the  goos- 
ander, or  buff-breasted  sheldrake,  the 
red-breasted  sheldrake,  and  the 
hooded  merganser.     The  first  two  are 


and  following  northward  with  the  first 
signs  of  open  water  in  the  spring. 
The  plumage  of  the  males  is  mostly 
black  and  white,  and  that  of  the  fe- 
males brown.  The  buffle-headed 
duck,  dipper-duck  or  diver  is  colored 
after  the  manner  of  the  sheldrakes, 
and  has  somewhat  similar  habits,  but 
is  much  smaller  and  more  chunky,  a 
little  round-bodied  water-fowl,  that 
may  sometimes  be  seen  bobbing 
about  ovetf  the  fresh  water  in  March 
and  April  and  again  in  November,  and 
like  the  sheldrakes  forever  diving  and 
appearing  again  in  unexpected  places. 

The  loon  is  seldom  seen  any  longer 
in  the  fresh  waters  of  southern  New 
England,  but  still  breeds  in  some  of 
the  ponds  and  lakes  of  northern  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine.  Toward  au- 
tumn they  follow  the  streams  down  to 
the  sea,  and  spend  the  cold  season  on 
the  salt  waters. 

There  are  two  little  water  birds, 
commonly  known  as  water-hen  and 


DABCHICK. 


fresh  water  birds  in  summer  and  sea 
birds  in  the  winter.  The  other, 
which  is  much  smaller,  prefers  the 
ponds  and  small  creeks  near  the  coast 
at  all  times  when  they  are  not  frozen. 
All  three  are  hardy,  warm-blooded 
birds,  moving  southward  in  the  win- 
ter only  far  enough  to  avoid  the  ice, 


mud-hen,  both  fairly  abundant  on 
reedy  streams  and  frog-ponds  in  the 
woods.  The  water-hen  is  in  reality 
the  pied-billed  grebe  or  dabchick, 
and  might  be  described  as  a  little 
brown  loon,  swimming  deep  in  the 
water  and  spending  a  large  part  of  its 
time  beneath  the  surface  in  pursuit  of 
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minnows  and  aquatic  insects.  The 
other  is  the  American  coot,  a  slate- 
colored  bird  that  floats  lightly  on  the 
water,  and  consequently  looks  much 
larger  than  it  really  is.  In  cloudy 
weather  it  may  sometimes  be  seen 
moving  about  over  the  wet  mud  or 
slipping  between  the  tangled  reeds  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally nocturnal  in  its  habits. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  other 
swimming  birds  that  may  occasionally 
be  seen  on  almost  any  of  the  fresh 
waters  of  New  England,  but  none  of 
them  are  common,  and  unless  the 
game  laws  supposed  to  protect  them 
are  more  strictly  enforced  it  will  not  be 
long  before  they  cease  to  visit  us  alto- 
gether. 


I  wish,  in  con- 
clusion, to  go  back 
for  a  moment  to 
the  muskrat  One 
morning  last  Oc- 
tober my  drawing 
was  early  inter- 
rupted by  an  ur- 
gent call  to  the 
cellar,  where  I 
found  my  sister 
keeping  guard 
over  what  she  per- 
sisted in  calling  a  "rat  hole"  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cupboard.  But  a  rat  hole 
five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  went  be- 
yond any  experience  of  my  own,  and 
brought  up  visions  of  the  gigantic 
sewer  rats  of  Paris,  particularly  when 
I  was  told  that  the  rat  that  had  the 
moment  before  entered  it,  dragging  a 
large  carrot  after  him,  fitted  it  per- 
fectly. We  proceeded  to  investigate, 
and  after  poking  about  with  a  stick 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  rat 
come  forth,  a  muskrat,  of  course, 
though  I  failed  to  perceive  that  until 
after  I  had  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head, 
which  fortunately  missed  him.  Then 
round  and  round  the  cellar  we  went, 
the  muskrat  keeping  the  lead  with  his 
peculiar  bobbing  gallop.  We  tried  to 
corner  him  in  empty  boxes  and  bar- 
rels, without  success,  until  I  caught 
up  an  old  stone  pot  which  he  appeared 
to  mistake  for  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  burrow,  for  when  I  attempted  to 
clap  it  over  him  he  bolted  into  it  and 
curled  himself  up  at  the  bottom,  when 
he  was  quickly  made  prisoner. 
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There  is  a  large  spring  in  the  field 
with  a  little  brook  leading  from  it. to 
the  river,  and  after  carrying  the  musk- 
rat  half  way  down  the  hill  we  liberated 
him  in  the  open  field;  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  he  would  go  towards 
the  low  ground  and  the  water.  But 
the  perverse  animal  refused  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort;  at  first  he  merely 
sulked  at  the  bottom  of  his  pot,  and 
when  finally  shaken  out  upon  the 
grass  went  charging  back  up  the  hill 
towards  the  house.  It  was  useless  to 
try  to  stop  him ;  he  would  rush  fiercely 
at  any  one  who  tried  to  intercept  his 
progress.     Back  to  the  cellar  he  went 


my  presence,  although  I  was  standing 
only  a  few  steps  away.  When  I 
moved,  however,  he  disappeared  be- 
neath the  water  and  after  that  refused 
to  show  more  than  the  tip  of  his  nose 
and  that  only  for  a  breath  at  very  in- 
frequent intervals. 

On  returning  to  the  cellar  we  dis- 
covered that  he  had  carried  off  and 
eaten  nearly  a  bushel  of  carrots,  be- 
sides an  indefinite  quantity  of  potatoes, 
beets,  turnips  and  celery.  He  had  ar- 
ranged a  comfortable  nest  of  leaves 
beneath  the  cupboard,  and  had  ap- 
parently been  dwelling  there  for  a 
week  at  least. 


¥. 
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in  spite  of  us;  to  be  finally  captured  in 
a  nail  keg.  This  time  we  carried  him 
beyond  the  brook  where  it  issues  from 
the  spring,  and  though  he  immedi- 
ately started  towards  the  house,  the 
running  water  arrested  him  and  plung- 
ing into  it  he  waded  along  the  spring 
and  climbed  down  out  of  sight  in  the 
clear,  cold  water,  which  very  soon 
ceased  to  be  clear,  for  he  stirred  up 
the  entire  bottom  in  his  endeavor  to 
find  an  exit  in  that  direction.  Failing 
in  this  he  came  up  and,  seating  him- 
self in  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge, 
began  to  wash  and  comb  out  his  fur, 
which  had  become  much  ruffled -and 
dirty  in  the  course  of  his  adventures. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  alarmed  at 


In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  the  spring 
and  found  him  a  foot  beneath  the  sur- 
face with  his  head  wedged  between  two 
boards  that  had  been  driven  into  the 
mud  at  the  bottom.  Thinking  that 
he  must  have  become  caught  there 
and  drowned  I  reached  down  and  tried 
to  dislodge  him  with  my  hand;  but 
when  I  grasped  him  by  the  tail  he  be- 
gan to  kick  vigorously  and,  twisting 
himself  away,  attempted  to  hide  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom.  So  then  I  left 
him  to  his  own  devices,  and  the  next 
morning  found  that  he  had  disap- 
peared from  the  vicinity  of  the  spring, 
probably  having  made  his  way  to  the 
river  and  the  colony  of  muskrats  that 
dwell  there. 


EVOLUTION  OF  THE   AMERICAN  FISHING  SCHOONER. 

By  Joseph  William  Collins. 


H,  see  how  she  scoons! 
The  startling  tones 
of  an  excited  bystander 
cleft  the  air  with  this 
exclamation,  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  "peculiar 
skipping  motion"  of  a  little  fishing 
vessel  that  received  its  baptism  in 
Gloucester  harbor  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  ago.  This  "ketch" 
was  rigged  in  a  new  and  remark- 
able manner,  having  gaffs  to  her 
sails  instead  of  the  lateen  yards  previ- 
ously in  general  use,  and  the  luff  of 
the  sails  bent  to  hoops  on  the  masts. 
Her  builder,  Captain  Andrew  Robin- 
son, who  invented  this  novel  arrange- 
ment of  spars  and  sails,  was  appar- 
ently undetermined  as  to  her  name  up 
to  the  moment  of  launching;  for  his- 
tory indicates  that  he  was  quick  to 
catch  the  inspiration  of  the  curious 
words  of  the  looker-on  and,  breaking 
a  bottle  of  rum  over  her  bow,  shouted : 
"A  scooner  let  her  be!" 

Thus  the  "scooner"  was  christened; 
and  the  word  so  impulsively  ut- 
tered and  so  promptly  utilized  thence- 
forth furnished  the  typical  designation 
of  vessels  similarly  rigged  and  has 
continued  in  use  until  the  present, 
when  the  white  sails  of  schooners 
gleam  on  all  waters  that  wash  this  con- 
tinent and  are  familiar  objects  on 
many  foreign  seas,  from  the  frozen 
north  to  the  distant  isles  and  capes  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Not  only 
has  the  rig  been  found  well  adapted  to 
our  ocean  fisheries  after  nearly  two 
centuries  of  trial,  but  it  is  popular  on 
yachts  and  pilot  boats,  and  is  fast  su- 
perseding all  other  rigs  on  large 
American  vessels  engaged  in  the 
coastwise  trade,  and  even  in  foreign 
commerce. 

When,  in  these  closing  years  of  the 
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nineteenth  century,  schooners  of  im- 
mense size,  some  of  them  carrying 
cargoes  ranging  from  2,000  to  3,000 
tons,  sail  to  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  cruise  along  the  coast  of 
the  United  States,  and  easily  outstrip 
lofty  ships  in  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  rig  to  commerce.  Pre- 
vious to  its  adoption,  ships,  snows, 
ketches  and  shallops  were  employed 
in  the  American  fisheries.  The  last 
two,  being  of  comparatively  small  di- 
mensions, were  chiefly  used  by  the 
colonists;  and  many  ketches  were 
built  in  Massachusetts  ports  for  fish- 
ing and  trading.  The  latter  rarely  ex- 
ceeded forty  tons  burden,  and  gen- 
erally were  much  smaller.  They  were 
full  bowed,  round  bottomed  craft, 
with  the  mainmast  nearly  amidship 
and  a  second  and  smaller  mast  near 
the  stern.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  ketches,  particularly  those  em- 
ployed in  fishing,  carried  lateen  sails, 
possibly  with  a  square  topsail  on  the 
maintopmast,  although  old  prints  in- 
dicate that  the  typical  ketch,  used  for 
war  purposes,  had  square  sails  on 
both  masts. 

The  ketch  rig,  though  popular  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  pecu- 
liarly unsuited  to  the  variable  winds 
on  the  New  England  coast,  for  the 
lateen  yards  had  to  be  lowered  and 
changed  when  tacking,  thus  involving 
much  labor  and  hardship  to  the  sea- 
men. It  is  therefore  evident  that  there 
was  a  potent  incentive  to  invent  a  new 
rig  for  fishing  vessels,  for  it  was  pre- 
eminently desirable  that  they  should 
be  able  to  change  their  course  at  the 
shortest  intervals  and  to  sail  equally 
well  on  either  tack,  without  the  neces- 
sity for  lowering  and  setting  the  sails. 

Captain  Robinson  apparently  made 
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no  attempt  at  that  time  to  improve  the 
hull  of  the  vessel;  for  it  is  explicitly 
recorded  that  he  "built  and  rigged  a 
ketch,  as  they  were  called,  masted  and 
rigged  it  in  a  peculiar  manner."*  It 
is  probable  that  the  "scooner"  resem- 
bled vessels  of  the  same  rig  built  at  a 
later  date,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
had  heavy  square  sterns  and  short 
quarter  decks.  The  fancied  resem- 
blance of  those  vessels  to  an  inverted 
shoe,  the  quarter  deck  simulating  the 
heel,  gave  to  them  in  subsequent  years 
the  nickname  of  "heel  tappers." 

The  new  rig  apparently  met  with 
favor  from  the  outset,  though  there  is 
little  to  base  opinion  upon,  except 
that  mention  is  made  of  the  employ- 


curing  their  cargo  they  would  go  to 
Lisbon,  Bilboa  or  Cadiz,  and  bring 
back  wines,  salt,  etc."  Shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
nearly  all  vessels  employed  in  off- 
shore fisheries  were  of  this  type.  Be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War,  Massa- 
chusetts alone  had  542  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries,  most  of  these 
being  "scooners,"  as  may  be  readily 
assumed  when  it  is  known  that  326 
of  them  belonged  in  Essex  County, 
where  the  rig  was  very  popular.  They 
were  generally  without  bulwarks  for- 
ward of  the  quarter  deck,  or  at  most 
with  a  strip  spiked  to  the  top  timbers, 
this  form  of  construction  being 
adopted  because,  at  that  time,  it  was 


MARBLEHEAD    COD-FISHING    SCHOONER,    I75O. 
From  a  drawing  by  J.  W.  Collins. 


ment  of  a  "scooner"  in  1716,  in  the 
fisheries  off  Cape  Sable.  In  subse- 
quent years  the  fleet  increased  rapidly; 
"about  70  of  these  'scooners'  were 
owned  in  Gloucester  in  1741,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  engaged  in  fishing 
on  the  Grand  Banks,  where  after  se- 

*Babson's  History  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 


believed  unsafe  to  have  anything  to 
stop  the  free  sweep  of  water  across  the 
main  deck.  Indeed,  the  same  idea 
found  expression  in  building  sea- 
going vessels  for  commercial  pur- 
poses until  after  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  even  as  late  as 
181 5,  many  had  no  bulwarks  forward 
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of  the  fore  rigging.  The  quarter  deck 
on  one  of  these  old  "heel  tappers," 
being  so  much  higher  than  the  main 
deck,  was  comparatively  dry  in  a  gale, 
when  the  main  deck  would  be  all 
awash;  therefore,  when  anchored  on 
the  banks  in  rough  weather,  the  crew 
stood  there  to  fish,  which  they  could 
do  very  well,  since  at  that  time  only 
half  the  men  engaged  in  fishing  at  the 
same  time,  as  their  rule  was  to  fish, 
watch  and  watch,  each  half  of  the  crew 
taking  its  turn  of  four  hours  in  regular 
rotation. 

The  cabin  was  aft,  and  entered 
through  a  small  companionway,  in 
the  after  end  of  which  the  binnacle 
was  usually  located.  A  rude  fireplace, 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  served  for  heat- 
ing and  cooking.  The  culinary  opera- 
tions were  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 
Berths  were  arranged  around  the 
cabin,  which  was  also  equipped  with 
a  board  table  and  locker  seats.  Some- 
times this  apartment  was  painted,  but 
generally  its  dingy  hues  were  attribu- 
table solely  to  smoke  and  grime.  A 
rude  log  windlass  worked  by  hand- 
spikes, heavy  hemp  cables  and  a  long 
tiller  were  details  of  equipment  that 
continued  in  use  until  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  present  century,  though  in 
the  meantime  fishing  vessels  had  un- 


A   CHEBACCO    BOAT,    I79O. 
From  a  drawing  by  J.  W.  Collins. 


dergone  material  changes  in  other 
respects.  There  was  in  these  early 
schooners  no  attempt  at  ornamenta- 
tion except  in  rare  instances,  when  a 
broad  white  or  yellow  band  stretched 
along  the  side,  or  when  representa- 
tions of  windows  were  painted  on  the 
stern.  Ordinarily  they  had  only  a 
plain  gammon-knee  head  and  were 
coated  with  tar,  at  least  as  high  as 
their  bends.  They  had  long  floors, 
with  barrel-shaped  bottoms,  and  ex- 
cessively full  ends.  This  form  con- 
tinued in  vogue  until  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

A  long  high-steeved  bowsprit,  two 
rather  short,  clumsily  made  masts  — 
the  foremast  stepped  well  forward  —  a 
maintopmast,  and  rather  short  main 
boom,  projecting  just  beyond  the 
taffrail,  constituted  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  the  spar  plan.  The 
hemp  sails  had  yery  little  angle  to 
their  peaks;  they  were  baggy  and  ill- 
formed,  when  considered  from  present 
standards,  and  one  marvels  how  such 
vessels,  with  no  light  sails  and  with 
such  a  diminutive  sail  area,  managed  to 
make  passages  to  and  from  the  distant 
banks  or,  stranger  still,  to  European 
ports.  Only  three  sails  were  usually 
carried  —  jib,  foresail  and  mainsail; 
but  the  desire  for  supplementary  sail 
area  in  light  winds 
led  to  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  rig,  to 
the  extent  of  hav- 
ing' in  addition  a 
single  square  fore- 
topsail  and  some- 
times a  flying  jib. 
The  gafftopsail  and 
maintopmast  stay- 
sail, now  so  gener- 
ally used  by  fishing 
vessels,  had  not 
then  been  adopted. 
^Lii-J  While    we     may 

cheerfully  concede 
the  improvement 
which  resulted  from 
Captain  Robinson's 
innovation,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a 
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stronger  contrast  in  naval  architec- 
ture than  is  presented  by  the  pictur- 
esque old-time  fishing  schooner  and 
one  of  the  yacht-like  fabrics  that  now 
pursues  the  fisheries  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. The  difference,  striking  as  it 
appears,  is  the  result  of  changes  which 
have  come  gradually.  Some  of  these 
have  been  the  result  of  conditions  that 


were  of  necessity  left  to  rot  in  the  har- 
bors during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
while  the  brave  men  who  sailed  on 
them,  and  exacted  tribute  from  old 
ocean's  living  treasures,  joined  the 
Continental  army,  served  with  Captain 
Tucker,*  a  naval  hero  of  the  time,  or 
swarmed  on  privateers  that  harried 
the   commerce   of  Britain   and   made 


A   PINKY   OUTWARD   BOUND,    1 836. 
From  "  Fishing  Industries." 


affected  the  whole  nation,  but  more 
generally  they  have  been  due  to  a  de- 
sire for  improvement,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  speed, —  though  modi- 
fications have  often  been  attributable 
to  the  necessity  for  adaptation  to  local 
conditions  or  the  requirements  of  spe- 
cial fisheries. 

The  New  England  fishing  schoon- 
ers, the  sails  of  which  had  been  seen 
from  New  York  to  the  Newfoundland 
banks,  and  even  in  Southern  Europe, 


English  merchants  realize  the  cost  of 
war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
fishermen  were  generally  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  vessels  large 
enough  to  visit  the  distant  banks.  At 
this  period  the  chebacco  boat  came 
into  extensive  use.  This  diminutive 
type  of  craft  derived  its  specific  name 
from  the  place  where  it  was  first  built, 

*  Captain  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Marblehead,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  capturing  more  guns  and  more  British  tonnage 
than  Paul  Jones  or  any  other  commander  of  thejRevolution. 
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the  parish  of  Chebacco,  now  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Essex,  Mass.,  which  has 
always  been  famed  for  its  prominence 
in  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels. 

At  first  these  boats  were  usually 
built  with  sharp  sterns.  They  ranged 
from  five  to  ten  tons  in  size,  and  were 
only  partially  decked,  having  so-called 
standing  rooms  in  which  the  crew 
stood  to  fish.  There  was  a  little  cuddy 
or  cabin  beneath  the  forward  deck 
which  served  for  sleeping  quarters  and 
for  cooking.  A  small  fireplace  of 
stone  or  brick,  with  wooden  chimney 
above  deck,  was  provided  for  the  lat- 
ter. At  a  later  date  the  size  of  the 
boats  increased  until  a  maximum  of 
twenty  tons  was  reached,  and  some 
were  built  with  square  sterns.  These 
were  called  "dogbodies,"  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  sharp  sterned 
craft.  Both  kinds,  however,  were  cat 
rigged,  with  two  masts,  the  foremast 
standing  as  far  forward  as  possible. 

The  stem  was  a  most  noticeable 
feature  of  the  chebacco  boat;  it 
always  stood  high  above  the  bow, 
was  generally  painted  bright  red,  and, 
because  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to 


A   DOGBODY,    I79O-I82O. 
Drawn  from  a  model  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash 


an  ancient  battering  ram,  a  vessel  of 
this  type  was  often  called  a  "ram's 
head  boat."  The  stem  served  the 
special  purpose  of  a  bitt  head,  over 
which  was  placed  the  eye  of  the  haw- 
ser that  held  a  boat  to  its  mooring 
when  in  harbor. 

It  was  an  easy  and  natural  evolu- 
tionary step  from  the  sharp  sterned 
chebacco  boat  to  the  schooner-rigged 
pinky.  The  requirements  of  ocean 
fishery  led  to  a  gradual  increase  in  size 
of  vessels,  until  finally  the  addition  of 
a  bowsprit  and  jib  to  the  rig  became 
necessary;  and  thus  the  chebacco  boat, 
deprived  of  its  high  red  stem  as  well  as 
its  distinctive  rig  and  specific  name, 
was  transformed  into  the  pinky,  a  type 
of  small  vessel  celebrated  for  its  sea- 
worthiness and  extensively  employed 
in  the  New  England  fisheries  for 
several  decades.  It  came  into  general 
use  after  the  war  of  1812-15;  was  most 
in  favor  between  1820  and  1840;  but 
pinkies  were  built  in  some  of  the 
Maine  ports  as  late  as  the  fifties. 

The  pinky's  chief  characteristics 
were  a  full  round  bow  with  plain  gam- 
mon-knee head,  long  floor  with  more 
or  less  barrel-shaped  bilge, 
a  short,  well-formed  run, 
strongly  raking  sternpost, 
and  a  heavy  drag.  The  spe- 
cial feature  was  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rail  and  bul- 
warks posteriorly  until 
they  met  and  fastened  to 
a  narrow,  raking,  V-shaped 
arch  board  (formed  like  the 
stern  of  a  dory),  hollowed 
out  like  a  crescent  at  the 
top  to  serve  as  a  crutch  or 
resting  place  for  the  main- 
boom.  This  was  the 
"pink,"  from  which  this 
type  of  vessel  derived  its 
specific  name,  and  it  usu- 
ally curved  rather  sharply 
upward  from  the  general 
sheer  of  the  vessel.  The 
cabin  was  forward;  it  was 
dingy  and  dark,  being 
lighted  only  by  the  com- 
ngton,  d.  c.       panionway     and     two     or 
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A    SCHOONER    OF   THE 


three  small  dead  lights  of  thick  glass. 
At  night  the  dull  and  flickering  glare 
of  a  tallow  dip  furnished  the  entire  il- 
lumination. 

But  while  the  pinky  superseded  the 
sharp  sterned  chebacco  boat,  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  dogbody 
was  the  square  sterned  schooner,  with 
low  quarter  deck,  which  appeared  in 
the  thirties,  and  rapidly  superseded 
the  pinky  in  the  following  decade. 
Vessels  of  this  type  were,  as  a  rule, 
larger  than  the  pinkies,  and  there  was 
soon  apparent  in  their  construction 
some  attempt  at  ornamentation. 
Short  cutwaters  with  carved  fiddle 
heads,  and  sometimes  figure  heads, 
came  into  fashion  with  the  square 
stern  schooner,  and  in  the  last  half  of 
the  forties  some  attempts  were  made 
at  ornamenting  the  stern  with  paint- 
ing.    At  first  the  fiddle   heads  were 


painted  in  imitation  of  fruit  and  leaves, 
but  later  the  tendency  was  to  gild 
them. 

The  schooner  of  this  period  was  a 
distinctive  improvement  over  the  old 
type  of  high  quarter  deck  craft.  Al- 
though the  lines  were  still  very  full, 
they  were  more  symmetrically  propor- 
tioned. Instead  of  an  open  waist,  the 
bulwarks  were  filled  in  from  deck  to 
rail;  the  long  low  quarter  deck  made 
such  vessels  better  adapted  to  the 
mackerel  hook  and  line  fishery;  and 
the  introduction  of  jibbooms  and  ad- 
ditional light  sails  increased  their 
speed  and  efficiency  in  summer 
weather.  They  were  much  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  ocean  fishery 
than  the  pinky,  since  the  yawl-boat 
or  dingy  had  to  be  stowed  on  the  deck 
of  the  latter,  thus  limiting  the  deck 
space,  while  it  could  be  hoisted  to  the 
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stern  davits  of  the  schooner,  leaving 
the  deck  clear  for  fishing  or  for  tem- 
porarily stowing  the  catch.  Then, 
too,  the  cabin  was  aft,  and  the  accom- 
modations for  sleeping  and  cooking 
were  more  commodious,  if  not  yet 
luxurious. 

The  adaptability  of  this  type  to  the 
mackerel  fishery  led  to  extensive  em- 
ployment of  it  during  the  forties,  and, 
since  the  jig  was  the  chief  implement 
of  capture,  they  were  often 
called  "jiggers,"  though 
the  same  name  was  some- 
times applied  to  pinkies. 
The  mackerel  fishery, 
which  had  suffered  a  long 
period  of  adversity,  owing 
to  scarcity  of  fish,  became 
prosperous  again  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century. 
The  demand  for  mackerel 
was  good,  and  large  catches 
readily  sold  at  remunera- 
tive prices.  Complete  suc- 
cess, however,  often  de- 
pended upon  the  speed  of 
vessels,  and  consequently 
the  thoughts  of  fishermen 
and  designers  were  turned 
toward    producing    swifter 


s  c  bioo  ners.  Practically 
nothing  had  been  done  in 
building  yachts  at  that 
time.  Pilot  boats  were  re- 
garded as  examples  of  the 
most  approved  forms  of 
swift  vessels.  Attention 
was  also  directed  to  the 
clipper  schooners  of  Balti- 
more that  had  gained  ce- 
lebrity; and  these  were 
soon  utilized  for  the  mack- 
erel fishery. 

The  first  notable  attempt 
to  produce  a  clipper  fishing 
schooner  north  of  Cape 
Cod  was  in  1847,  when  the 
Romp  was  built  at  Essex. 
She  had  much  easier  lines 
and  a  sharper  floor  than 
her  predecessors,  while  her 
stern  was  somewhat  nar- 
rower, though  the  counters  were  low, 
so  that,  when  loaded,  this  new 
clipper  had  a  box-like  form  aft 
above  the  water  —  a  feature  that  was 
continued  in  fishing  vessels  for  many 
years.  Instead  of  the  short  head 
theretofore  prevalent,  she  was  pro- 
vided with  a  much  longer  head,  which, 
with  other  innovations,  served  to 
characterize  her  as  a  new  type.  The 
Romp  would  now  be  called  anything 
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but  sharp  or  clipper  like;  but  so  fixed 
had  ideas  become  at  that  period  that 
men  feared  to  sail  on  her  because  she 
was  so  sharp,  and  tradition  relates  that 
her  skipper  had  difficulty  in  securing  a 
crew  to  man  her. 

The  decade  succeeding  the  build- 
ing of  the  Romp  was  one  of  experi- 
mentation in  the  construction  of 
fishing  schooners.  The  Romp  was  a 
somewhat  close  approximation  to  the 
pilot  boat  of  that  period  and,  despite 
the  evil  prognostications  of  conser- 
vative fishermen,  who  predicted  that  in 
a  heavy  sea  she  would  "dive  and  never 
come  up,"  she  proved  a  remarkably 
seaworthy  vessel,  as  well  as  much 
swifter  than  those  in  common  use  at 
that  time. 

The  rivalry  between  the  fishermen 
in  the  matter  of  speed  resulted  in  the 
production  of  many  diverse  forms  of 
schooners,  each  designer  striving  to 
outdo  others.  The  tendency  of  the 
times,  about  1850,  was  to  build 
schooners  on  the  "cod's  head  and 
mackerel  tail"  principle.  Generally 
they  had  fairly  easy  lines  forward,  but 
with  the  bow  strongly  flaring  at  the 
top;  their  greatest  width  was  usually 
about  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  their 
length  from  the  stem,  and  there  was 
a  gradual  tapering  from  that  point  to 
the  stern,  which  was  narrow  and  deep. 
They  were  rather  straight  on  top,  had 
a  heavy  drag  —  being  shallow  for- 
ward, and  with  a  large  draft  aft,  and 
were  sharp  on  the  floor,  —  in  these 
particulars  as  in  others,  having  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  Baltimore  clip- 
pers. A  striking  feature  on  many  of 
them  was  an  exceedingly  long  pointed 
cutwater  or  head,  having  a  gilded  fid- 
dle head  at  its  extremity,  also  carved 
and  gilded  trail-boards  along  the  sides. 
It  also  became  customary  to  have 
gilded  moldings  on  the  sterns,  and  in 
some  cases  this  style  of  ornamentation 
was  carried  to  excess.  The  schooners 
were  usually  painted  black  above 
water,  with  one  or  two  white  stripes, 
while  the  bottom  was  green.  Often 
there  was  a  narrow  white  line  which 
separated   the   green   on   the   bottom 


RELATIVE    SIZES. 

No.   I. 

40  feet  long. 

No.  2. 

45  to  60  feet. 

No.  3. 

50  to  65  feet. 

No.  4. 

75  to  120  feet. 

No.  5. 

80  to  130  feet. 

No.  1.  "  The  Sparrow  Hawk,"  which  sailed  from  England  with  forty  passengers  in  the  year  1626  and  wrecked  01 
Cape  Cod. 

No.  2.  "The  Pinky  Tiger,"  built  in  1820 — the  style  of  boat  used  at  that  time  to  bring  frozen  herring  from  New 
foundland.  ~ji"~- 

No.  3.     "The  Rebecca,"  built  at  Marblehead  in  1798  for  Grand  Bank  cod  fishing. 

No.  4.     Type  of  i860  fishing  schooner. 

No.  5.     Type  of  1895  fishing  schooner. 

Photographed  from  models  in  John  R.  NeaVs  museum,   T  wharf ,  Boston. 
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from  the  black  above;  and  this  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  new  clip- 
per. The  rig  was  copied  largely  after 
the  Baltimore  vessels;  the  masts  gen- 
erally raked  very  strongly,  for  at  that 
time  the  erroneous  belief  prevailed 
that  speed  was  enhanced  materi- 
ally, especially  in  windward  sailing, 
by  such  an  arrangement  of  spars. 

The  builders  of  fishing  vessels  in 
those  days  had  no  fine-spun  theories 
about  ''lateral  resistance"  and  "centre 
of  effort"  of  sails,  and  were  content 
in  their  experimentations  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  others  or  work  out 
their  own  ideas  by  rule  of  thumb 
process.  Some  of  the  early  clippers, 
which  were  commonly  called  "sharp- 
shooters," were  built  on  extreme  lines, 
having  very  sharp  bows,  while  they 
were  shallow  and  poorly  fitted  to  meet 
the  exigencies  incident  to  winter  fish- 
ing in  the  Atlantic.  The  result  was 
that  some  of  these  met  with  fatal  dis- 
aster in  the  gales  to  which  they  we're 
exposed,  and  went  down  at  sea  with  all 
on  board. 

During  the  period  referred  to,  a 
considerable  number  of  vessels  of  the 
type  ordinarily  termed  "bay  boats" 
were  purchased  from  Baltimore  for 
employment  in  the  New  England 
summer  mackerel  fishery;  a  few  of 
these  also  engaged  in  the  winter  oyster 
trade  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  re- 
gion and  Boston.  They  were  loftily 
rigged,  some  carrying  a  foretopmast 
and  a  large  square  sail  on  the  fore- 
mast; consequently  they  sailed  well  in 
light  summer  winds;  but  they  were 
shallow,  with  deep  waists,  and  had 
small  under  deck  capacity  for  cargo, 
so  that  when  exposed  to  gales,  which 
often  arise  very  suddenly  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  they  were  too  fre- 
quently found  unsafe  and  dangerous. 

Builders  at  New  London  and  vicin- 
ity produced  a  much  better  style  pf 
schooner  for  the  deep-sea  fisherie's, 
which  proved  to  be  both  seaworthy  and 
swift,  it  having  greater  depth'  and 
fuller  midship  section  than  the  Balti- 
more type,  while  the  lines  were  also 
comparatively  easy.     Vessels  of  this 


type  had  shorter  and  better  formed 
heads  than  many  of  the  others,  and 
were  copied  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree by  the  progressive  builders  of 
Essex  and  other  points  north  of  Cape 
Cod. 

One  of  the  most  noted  builders  of 
clipper  fishing  schooners  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  century  was 
Samuel  Hall,  a  well-known  naval 
architect  at  East  Boston.  With  large 
experience  in  designing,  and  holding 
advanced  ideas  as  to  the  elements 
needed  in  a  vessel,  he  practically  pro- 
duced a  new  form,  which  combined 
many  of  the  best  features  of  the  Balti- 
more and  New  London  schooners, 
though  being  an  improvement  on 
both,  so  far  as  speed  and  adaptation  to 
requirements  were  concerned.  The 
vessels  he  designed  were  intended  for 
employment  in  the  mackerel  fishery 
in  summer  and  for  freighting  oysters 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  to 
Boston  in  winter.  Among  the  first 
schooners  built  in  his  yard  were  the 
Telegraph  and  Express,  launched 
about  1849.  These  vessels  were 
larger  than  the  other  first-class  fishing 
schooners  used  at  that  period,  being 
approximately  100  tons,  old  measure- 
ment. Their  advent  in  the  fishing 
fleet  caused  a  sensation,  for  not  only 
were  they  more  powerful  under  sail, 
and  swifter  than  vessels  previously 
seen,  but  they  were  very  loftily  rigged 
and  carried  a  large  area  of  canvas. 

The  first  vessels  launched  by  Hall 
proved  so  satisfactory  and  popular 
that  they  were  followed  by  others  for 
service  in  the  oyster  and  mackerel 
trades.  Donald  McKay,  the  famous 
builder  of  clipper  ships,  also  con- 
structed a  number  of  fishing  schoon- 
ers in  the  fifties.  But  his  designs  were 
less  popular  than  those  made  by  Hall, 
which  were  extensively  copied  and, 
with  some  variations,  continued  in  use 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  fact 
remains,  nevertheless,  that  vessels  of 
this  style,  although  perhaps  well  suited 
to  the  summer  mackerel  fishery,  as 
well  as  to  the  oyster  trade,  where  mod- 
erate draft  was  required,  were,  owing 
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to  their  shallowness,  not  able  safely  to 
encounter  winter  gales  in  the  open 
sea. 

The  attempted  improvements  after 
1855  can  scarcely  be  considered  ad- 
vantageous, for  the  tendency  was  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  vessels  chiefly 
by  making  them  longer  and  wider, 
while  little  was  added  to  their  depth. 
They  were  also  made  much  sharper 
forward  and  hollowed  out  excessively 
in  the  run.  The  stern  remained  broad 
and  heavy,  with  flat  counters,  giving 
almost  a  box-like  form  to  this  part  of 
the  vessel.     Thus,  from  i860  to  1885, 


THE   LATEST    "FLYING   FISHERMAN.' 


the  clipper  fishing  schooner  of  New 
England,  though  having  a  sharp  and 
well-formed  bow,  was  so  badly  de- 
signed in  its  after  section  that  it  failed 
to  develop  a  high  rate  of  speed  except 
when  running  free.  Although  it  had 
large  initial  stability,  its  shallowness, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  commonly  bal- 
lasted with  stone,  stowed  inside,  made 
the  centre  of  gravity  so  high  that  the 
righting  power  was  reduced  almost  to 
a  minimum.  It  was  therefore  an  un- 
safe type  of  vessel,  particularly  in  win- 
ter when  exposed  to  severe  storms, 
and  it  too  often  happened  that  there 
was  an  appalling  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty.    In   many  instances  the  loftily 


rigged  schooners  were  thrown  on 
their  beam'  ends  by  the  fierce  drive  of 
a  terrific  wave  and,  unless  by  rare 
good  fortune  they  righted,  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  them;  vessels  and 
crew  found  a  common  grave  in  the 
stormy  Atlantic. 

While  a  single  gale  sometimes  ex- 
acted its  dreadful  tribute  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  schooners  and  reaped  a  ghastly 
harvest  of  more  than  an  hundred 
drowned  men,  those  who  came  strag- 
gling back  to  port  after  the  hurri- 
cane's wrath  was  exhausted  had  grue- 
some tales  to  tell  of  hair-breadth  es- 
capes from  sudden  death.  On 
such  occasions  the  local  press 
told  of  vessels  that  were  rolled 
completely  over  like  toys  in 
the  grasp  of  the  rushing  sea; 
others  lay  with  masts  or  sails 
in  the  water,  with  men  strug- 
gling among  the  waves  or 
clinging  to  masthead  or  top- 
mast rigging  until  the  lucky 
moment  of  righting  came, 
while  the  canvas  of  some  had 
been  torn  to  shreds  by  the 
tempest  and  they  came  limp- 
ing home  under  jury  rig  or, 
in  one  case  at  least,  with  bed 
clothes  sewed  together  to 
form  sails.  So  frequent  and 
so  dreadful  were  such  disas- 
ters, that  the  loss  of  life  and 
the  horrors  of  winter  fishing 
became  proverbial.  Often 
whole  towns  were  in  mourning  for  the 
brave  men  who  had  gone  hopefully 
forth  to  the  distant  banks,  but 
failed  to  return,  and  distracted 
and  destitute  widows  and  helpless 
children  waited  and  watched  for 
the  gleam  of  returning  sails  that 
never  came,  or  peered  through  the 
darkness  for  approaching  lights  that 
they  hoped  might  be  borne  by  the 
barks  that  their  loved  ones  had  sailed 
on.  But  tidings  came  not,  and  hope 
faded  into  deep  despair;  the  list  of 
"missing"  bore  the  names  of  their  dear 
ones.  Then  came  the  struggle  for 
bread,  scanty  aid  doled  out  with  provi- 
dent hand  by  the  relief  societies,  and 
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the  oblivion  that  gaunt  poverty  throws 
over  her  victims  —  until,  perhaps,  a 
new  disaster  recalled  those  of  former 
years. 

Mention  should  not  be  omitted  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  material 
change  in  the  size  of  fishing  schooners 
from  1840  to  1885,  during  what  may 
be  termed  the  first  period  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  clipper  type.  About 
1840  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  sel- 
dom exceeded  45  or  50  tons,  old 
measurement,  equal  to  about  25  or  30 
tons  of  the  present  tonnage;  a 
schooner  of  70  tons  was  sufficiently 
uncommon  to  create  much  comment. 
The  most  marked  innovation  in  the 
matter  of  size  was  the  building  of  the 
oyster  carrying  schooners  already  al- 
luded to.  The  first  of  these  were  soon 
followed  by  others  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. The  advantage  of  having  ves- 
sels for  the  mackerel  fishery  with 
greater  capacity  than  the  average 
schooner  was  soon  apparent;  and  since 
the  frozen  herring  trade  with  New- 
foundland reached  considerable  pro- 
portions in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and 
such  schooners  were  better  adapted  to  it 
than  those  of  smaller  size,  an  impulse 
was  given  to  their  production.  While 
therefore  some  of  the  largest  clippers 
found  employment  in  winter  in 
freighting  oysters  or  frozen  herring, 
others  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade  or 
in  special  lines  of  commerce  for  which 
they  were  suitable. 

But  there  was  a  general  disposition 
to  increase  the  dimensions  of  the 
schooners,  and  they  gradually  devel- 
oped in  this  particular,  so  that  by  1880 
the  average  size  of  off-shore  fishing 
vessels  of  the  first  class  was  about  75 
tons  register,  or  from  100  to  no  tons 
old  measurement.  Although  the 
change  in  this  particular  has  perhaps 
not  been  so  pronounced  since  that 
time,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  with 
the  advent  of  a  new  type  larger  vessels 
were  built  than  had  before  been  com- 
mon, if  we  except  the  few  isolated 
instances  when  attempts  were  made 
to    introduce     three-masted     fishing 


schooners  in  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  —  ventures  that  did  not 
prove  popular. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  suffered 
by  the  New  England  fleet,  nothing 
was  done  for  many  years  to  make  the 
schooners  more  seaworthy,  and,  with 
the  exception  that  they  increased  ma- 
terially in  size,  averaging  almost  twice 
as  large  in  1885  as  they  did  thirty  years 
earlier,  they  remained  practically  un- 
changed in  hull  and  rig.  However, 
the  decade  ending  in  1890  witnessed  a 
marked  innovation,  if  not  a  revolution, 
in  the  design  of  American  fishing 
schooners,  both  as  to  hull  and  rig. 

Being  impressed  with  the  fatal  fal- 
lacy of  employing  shallow  vessels  in 
the  ocean  fisheries,  the  writer  was  im- 
pelled in  1882,  to  publish  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Gloucester  papers 
earnestly  advocating  the  introduction 
of  a  deeper  and  safer  schooner,  and 
changes  in  rig  which  study  and  ex- 
perience indicated  might  prove  bene- 
ficial. The  discussion  was  continued 
in  subsequent  years,  and  the  letters  on 
the  subject  were  supplemented,  in 
1885,  by  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  ideas  previously  promulgated. 

At  that  time,  the  late  Professor 
Baird,  desiring  a  schooner  for  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission, and  also  feeling  anxious  to 
improve  the  opportunity  to  make 
helpful  suggestions  to  fishermen, 
placed  in  the  writer's  hands  the  work 
of  designing  the  new  vessel.  The 
Grampus,  as  the  schooner  was  named, 
was  a  radical  departure  from  the  pre- 
vailing form  and  was  in  reality  a  new 
type  of  American  fishing  vessel.  She 
was  about  two  feet  deeper  than  the  or- 
dinary schooner  of  the  same  length; 
the  after  section  was  more  V-shaped, 
with  easier  horizontal  lines;  the  stern 
was  not  so  wide  and  had  a  much 
stronger  rake;  while  the  stem  was 
nearly  perpendicular  above  water, 
though  curved  strongly  below.  Many 
other  new  features  were  introduced  in 
her  construction  to  insure  greater 
strength  or  adaptability.  Among 
these  the  most  noticeable  were  in  the 
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rig.  The  foremast  was  made  consid- 
erably shorter  than  the  mainmast,  and 
the  foretopmast,  instead  of  being  of 
the  same  length  as  the  maintopmast, 
as  had  previously  been  the  custom, 
was  not  so  long  by  several  feet.  The 
schooner  was  also  rigged  to  carry  a 
forestaysail  —  the  forestay  coming 
down  to  the  stem  head  —  and  a  com- 
paratively small  jib,  this  arrangement 
of  head  sails  being  considered  prefer- 
able to  the  large  jib  until  then  in  al- 
most universal  use.  Wire  rigging 
was  used  instead  of  hemp. 

The  exhibition  at  Gloucester  of  the 
model  and  plans  of  the  Grampus  led 
to  prompt  attempts  to  imitate  her. 
Several  schooners  embodying  many 
of  her  features  were  designed  after 
her  construction  was  begun,  and  as 
the  work  on  them  was  pushed  with  ut- 
most rapidity  they  were  launched 
weeks  or  months  before  the  Grampus 
was  completed.  The  appearance  of  the 
Grampus  on  the  fishing  grounds  in  the 
summer  of  1886,  and  the  fact  that  she 
proved  exceptionally  swift,  easily  sail- 
ing away  from  the  typical  fishing  clip- 
per of  the  period,  especially  when  close 
hauled  or  reaching,  attracted  much 
attention  to  her  and  prompted  the  am- 
bition of  fishermen  to  excel  her  if  pos- 
sible. This  led  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  skill  of  Edward  Burgess, 
the  famous  yacht  designer,  and  D.  J. 
Lawlor,  long  distinguished  for  design- 
ing pilot  boats,  yachts  and  fishing 
schooners.  Others  also  entered  the 
field,  and  the  employment  of  com- 
petent talent  resulted  in  producing  a 
sweeping  change  in  designing  fishing 
vessels.  So  great  has  the  change  been 
that  the  modern  craft  is  not  only  im- 
measurably swifter  than  the  clipper  of 
the  early  eighties,  but  her  superiority 
is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  her 
safety  and  efficiency  in  heavy  weather. 
For  it  has  often  happened  in  re- 
cent years  that,  when  vessels  of 
the  old  type  had  to  lie  to  and  drive  to 
leeward  in  strong  off-shore  gales,  the 
new  boats  sturdily  faced  wind  and 
wave  and  came  bravely  into  port,  forc- 
ing their  passages  to  windward,  even 


though  they  were  sometimes  coated 
so  heavily  with  ice  that  they  looked 
almost  like  moving  icebergs  with  sails 
set  on  them. 

In  form  and  rig  it  seems  that  the 
modern  clipper  fishing  schooner  of 
New  England  has  nearly  atained  per- 
fection, so  far  as  that  can  be  reached 
in  sailing  vessels  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions. It  is,  in  fact,  a  sturdy  sea-going 
yacht,  with  all  the  grace  and  easy 
sweep  of  lines  that  characterize  the 
highly  specialized  pleasure  vessel,  but 
generally  carrying  inside  ballast*  and 
necessarily  being  somewhat  wider  in 
proportion  or  else  having  a  smaller 
area 'of  canvas  than  is  carried  by  the 
lead-keeled  yachts.  Iron  is  largely 
used  for  ballast  now.  On  most  of  the 
new  vessels  boiler  punchings  are 
placed  in  cement  between  the  floor 
timbers,  and  pig  iron  is  stowed  above 
this.  Thus  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
much  lower  than  it  was  on  the  shal- 
lower schooners,  and  the  chances  of 
righting,  if  knocked  down,  are  mate- 
rially increased.  Indeed,  the  ability  of 
the  new  clipper  to  right  has  been  fully 
tested  in  the  gales  to  which  it  has  been 
exposed,  and  numerous  instances  are 
on  record  where  it  has  escaped  from 
the  peril  of  foundering  when  shallow 
vessels  would  doubtless  have  gone  to 
the  bottom  with  all  on  board. 

The  double  head  rig  is  now  univer- 
sally in  favor,  a  long  light  bowsprit 
without  jibboom  being  found  far  more 
suitable  than  the  clumsy  rig  of  former 
years.  The  long  head  is  also  dis- 
carded, as  is  the  big  stern  and  flat 
counters,  while  wire  rigging  has  been 
extensively  adopted. 

But  while  the  fishing  schooner  of 
the  region  north  of  Cape  Cod  has  un- 
dergone many  changes,  and  conse- 
quently has  exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  other  sections,  little  alteration  is 
observable  since  1850  in  the  vessels  of 
other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  builders  as  well  as  the  fishermen 


*  Since  this  article  was  written  schooners  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  Atlantic  fisheries  with  cast-iron  keels;  part 
of  their  ballast  at  least  is  thus  carried  outside,  which  is  a 
decided  innovation  in  the  construction  of  this  class  of 
vessels. 
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of  some  sections  seem  quite  content 
with  the  boats  they  have.  Even  as 
late  as  the  decade  closing  in  1890,  the 
fishing  schooners  of  southern  New 
England  showed  little  improvement 
over  those  built  thirty  or  forty  years 
earlier. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  schoon- 
ers employed  in  the  oyster  industry 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region.  The 
pungy  of  to-day  is  almost  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  oyster  schooner 
built  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and 
those  who  use  it  seem  to  continue  in 
the  belief  that  perfection  of  form  and 
rig  has  been  attained.  In  view  of  the 
enterprise  shown  by  the  builders  of 
the  Chesapeake  in  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  when  the  "Baltimore  clipper" 
became  famous  for  speed  and  beauty, 
it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  their 
fishing  schooners  of  recent  years  evi- 
dence no  marked  change,  and  that 
the  extravagantly  raking  masts,  long 
heads,  convex  lines  and  wide  thin 
sterns  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago  are 
still  universal,  despite  all  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  to  the  contrary.  It 
is  true  that  the  Chesapeake  pungy, 
with  its  wide  deck,  which  affords  room 
for  oysters,  and  its  raking  stem  and 
sternpost,  which  insure  quick  turning, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  work  it  has  to 
do;  still  it  is  undoubtedly  susceptible 
of  much  improvement  in  speed  and 
other  qualifications,  while  retaining  all 
of  the  excellencies  that  have  made  it 
so  popular. 

The  smacks  employed  in  the  fish- 
eries of  Key  West  have  been  copied 


after  the  Connecticut  schooners  that 
first  went  there  to  develop  the  fish- 
eries, and  to  a  less  extent  this  is  true  of 
some  other  southern  ports.  Else- 
where, however,  in  the  South,  the 
typical  New  England  schooner  pre- 
vails, since  most  of  the  vessels  have 
either  been  purchased  or  built  to  order 
north  of  Cape  Cod.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  Pensacola,  where  some 
of  those  employed  in  the  market  fish- 
eries are  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved forms. 

Several  of  the  Gloucester  schooners 
have  rounded  the  Horn  to  engage  in 
the  fisheries  of  the  west  coast  or  in 
trade.  The  Romp  was  one  of  the  first 
of  these,  and  they  have  mostly  been  of 
the  old  class  of  clippers,  though  a  few 
of  comparatively  recent  date  have 
made  the  voyage. 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  humble 
fisherman  who  built  and  rigged  the 
original  schooner  has  been  felt  on 
oceans  and  inland  seas  and,  though 
his  creation  was  crude,  in  keeping 
with  the  time  in  which  he  wrought, 
the  germ  has  developed  until  now, 
when  no  safer  or  more  graceful  craft 
floats  than  the  trim  fishing  schooners, 
those  gleaners  of  sea  harvests,  that 
boldly  sail  forth  oceanward  from  the 
old  harbor  that  bore  on  its  bosom  the 
first  of  the  type.  And,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  ancient  "scooner,"  we 
have  but  to  see  one  of  these  modern 
clippers  under  way  in  a  good  breeze, 
tearing  along  like  a  trained  race  horse 
of  the  sea,  to  feel  the  impulse  to  cry: 
"Oh,  how  she  scoons!" 


THE  DOCTOR'S  FRONT  YARD. 


By  Ruth  Huntington  Sessions. 


T  all  began  with  the  tap 
of  a  g-avel  —  an  impos- 
ingwhitegavel  adorned 
with  a  yellow  bow  and 
resounding  like  the 
crack  of  doom.  Behind 
it,  under  a  nodding  purple  ostrich 
feather,  sat  Mrs.  Bunker;  before  it  the 
eight  awe-struck  members  of  the  Vil- 
lage Improvement  Society;  envelop- 
ing us  all  in  its  cold,  judicial  at- 
mosphere was  room  No.  10  of  the  new 
town  building,  maintained  as  a  meet- 
ing place  in  order  to  give  dignity  to 
our  association,  and  its  rent  represent- 
ing just  so  many  entertainments  and 
strawberry-festivals  per  annum. 

Mrs.  Bunker  is  the  "progressive 
woman"  of  West  Hedgeworth.  She 
lives  in  that  large,  white  house  with 
the  terraces  and  box  borders  and  a 
fountain,  just  where  you  turn  into 
Main  street.  She  goes  to  Boston 
twice  each  season  to  get  clothes  and 
ideas  upon  which  she  feeds  our  little 
social  circle  through  the  medium  of 
clubs  and  afternoon  teas.  The  clothes 
are  remarkable,  the  ideas  equally  up 
to  date ;  we  look  upon  her  with  rever- 
ence and  obey  her  slightest  mandate. 
I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  who 
now  and  then  rebels  inwardly.  Why, 
for  example,  I  should  have  been  con- 


sidered eligible  for  the  V.  I.  S.,  a 
girl  of  twenty-three,  with  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  domestic  tal- 
ent or  judgment,  except  that  I  have 
had  to  take  care  of  father  and  the 
boys  for  the  last  few  years,  I  couldn't 
see,  —  nor  could  any  one  else;  but 
Mrs.  Bunker  had  ordained  that  1 
should  go  into  it,  and  I  had  no  choice. 

"You  are  a  very  clever  girl,  Irene," 
she  explained  severely,  as  if  this  were 
a  situation  to  be  deprecated,  but  could 
be  atoned  for  by  penance  of  some  sort, 
"and  it  would  be  extremely  unfortu- 
nate for  you  to  have  no  outlet  for  your 
talents.  People  should  take  up  the 
work  that  best  suits  them." 

I  withdrew  all  objections,  of  course. 
If  Mrs.  Bunker  pronounces  one  clever, 
no  matter  how  wretched  one  may  be 
under  the  verdict,  there  is  never  any 
appeal  from  it.  But  as  the  progres- 
sive woman  is  always  ready  to  shoul- 
der the  responsibility  of  her  friends' 
cleverness,  I  haven't  found  mine  a 
very  great  burden.  So  far  as  the  du- 
ties of  membership  in  the  Village  Im- 
provement Societv  are  concerned, 
they  only  consist  in  doing  as  one  is 
bid. 

The  gavel  roused  me  from  a  studv 
of  bonnets.  Mrs.  Suter,  the  wife  of 
our  good  druggist,  and  Mrs.  Pitman, 
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the  postmaster's  lady,  always  faithfully 
advertise  the  village  milliner  in  fa- 
miliar black-lace-covered  frames,  the 
one  adorned  with  aggressive  bunches 
of  buttercups,  the  other  trailed  over 
by  a  hairy-leaved  poppy.  Mrs.  Cope, 
the  Episcopal  clergyman's  wife,  has 
the  parish  down  upon  her  for  appear- 
ing in  unmistakable  French  headgear, 
simple,  but  beyond  imitation;  it  does 
not  justify  her  in  their  eyes  that  the 
hats  come  from  a  rich  relative,  and 
the  poor  soul  is  credited  with  proud 
and  haughty  aspirations,  of  which  she 
is  as  innocent  as  a  babe.  Miss 
Maria  Withers'  strong  point  is  not 
fashion;  so  the  little  parched,  limp, 
black  bonnet  which  she  has  found  sat- 
isfactory for  eight  years,  still  perches 
above  her  gray  curls.  I  was  absorbed 
in  working  out  a  series  of  arguments 
on  the  effect  of  dress  upon  character, 
when  the  white  gavel  descended  and 
the  Society  came  to  order  with  a 
start. 

We  are  nothing  if  not  parliamen- 
tary. The  latest  manual  lies  at  Mrs. 
Bunker's  right  hand.  Miss  Scrapson, 
of  the  academy,  makes  an  excellent 
secretary,  and  her  minutes  are  com- 
prehensive. Miss  Withers,  as  treas- 
urer, is  somewhat  rambling  and  un- 
certain. Her  reports  are  subject  to 
pauses,  silent  mental  calculations  and 
ejaculations  of  "Dear  me,  —  no,  that 
wasn't  it  —  just  wait  a  minute,"  and 
excursions  into  a  little  black  bag 
which  she  carries,  after  missing  items 
on  stray  scraps  of  paper.  Mrs.  Bun- 
ker bears  this  with  self-control,  as 
Miss  Maria  has  valuable  qualities. 
Miss  Scrapson  and  Mrs.  Cope  play 
into  her  hands  most  cleverly  in  a  dis- 
cussion over  a  motion  or  a  point  of 
order.  We  manage  to  have  a  little 
unfinished  business  on  the  carpet,  usu- 
ally, to  give  style  to  the  meeting,  and 
altogether  maintain  an  air  of  import- 
ance which  is  quite  remarkable  for  a 
small  village  club.  But  on  this  par- 
ticular dav,  a  May  morning,  I  saw  in 
our  president's  eye  that  there  was 
something  new  and  exciting  to  be 
taken  up. 


"Ladies,"  she  announced  at  last, 
"our  spring  campaign  is  opening 
with  opportunities  of  no  mean  order. 
The  village  of  West  Hedgeworth  is 
menaced  with  a  disgrace  which  so  far 
outdoes  in  horror  even  the  peanut 
shells  on  the  postofHce  floor  and  the 
loose  papers  on  the  common  that 
words  almost  fail  me  as  I  mention  it. 
Give  me  your  close  attention,  please." 

Ever  since  the  meeting  when  Mrs. 
Bunker  took  Mrs.  Pitman  to  task  for 
the  condition  of  her  ash-barrels,  we 
have  been  subject  to  a  weak-kneed 
and  guilty  sensation  when  she  gives 
us  an  introduction  of  this  sort. 

"You  probably  know,"  she  contin- 
ued in  more  colloquial  style,  "the 
small  house  with  pointed  gables  and 
a  piazza,  fronting  the  common  next 
the  old  Benjamin  place.  You  are 
aware  how  neatly  it  has  always  been 
kept  by  former  occupants.  That 
house  is  just  rented  by  a  doctor  who 
has  come  here  with  his  wife,  I  am 
told,  from  New  York.  They  moved 
in  a  week  ago,  and  in  that  short 
space  of  time,  —  one  week,  ladies,  — 
they  have  made  the  premises  a  blot 
upon«.the  scutcheon  of  our  lovely  vil- 
lage. Their  packing  cases  were  un- 
loaded on  the  piazza  in  a  high  wind, 
and  bits  of  paper,  excelsior  and  what 
not  are  scattered  from  end  to  end  of 
the  yard;  boxes,  planks,  tin  cans  and 
other  refuse  are  piled  at  one  side ;  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  establishment 
is  enough  to  make  one  of  us"  —  im- 
pressivelv  — "avert  her  head  in  pass- 
ing it.  And  still  the  scandal  goes  on, 
unabated,  from  day  to  day.  It  is  a 
moment  for  immediate  action,  a  mo- 
ment to  be  seized  by  patriotic  and  pub- 
lic-spirited women,  and  the  disturbers 
of  our  peace  of  mind  made  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps 
towards  reform.  I  lay  the  case  before 
you,  ladies,  for  suggestions  as  to 
prompt  aggression." 

There  was  a  suitable  pause.  Then 
Miss  Withers'  gentle  voice  piped  up. 
"This  is  really  a  dreadful  state  of 
things,"  she  began  mildly.  "I  hadn't 
noticed  it  myself,  I  suppose  because" — 
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"Hadn't  noticed  it!"  ejaculated  the 
president,  in  tones  of  thunder. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  fluttered  Miss 
Maria  hurriedly,  "because  I  haven't 
passed  there  in  two  weeks.  If  I  had, 
no  doubt  I  should  have  been  very 
much  annoyed  about  it." 

"Annoyed!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bunker 
again,  savagely.  "Annoyance  is  al- 
together too  personal  a  term.  It 
arouses  all  my  loyalty  to  the  society; 
that's  the  way  it  impresses  me" 

Of  course  this  brought  forth  many 
protestations  of  the  same  sentiments 
from  the  rest  of  us.  Then  Mrs.  Pit- 
man ventured  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Bunker 
didn't  think  it  would  be  well  to  send 
a  committee  to  the  doctor  and  ask 
him  to  "clear  up  a  little." 

"The  chair  has  no  thoughts,  Mrs. 
Pitman,"  answered  that  body  loftily. 
"I  await  a  motion." 

I  always  second  everybody  else's 
motion,  but  have  never  made  one 
yet,  in  the  meetings.  Miss  Scrapson, 
however,  came  to  the  fore,  and  it  was 
presently  decided  that  the  president 
should  appoint  a  committee  to  visit 
the  doctor  and  his  lady  and  reprove 
them. 

"If  that  is  really  the  pleasure  of  the 
Association,"  said  Mrs.  Bunker,  with 
a  wave  of  her  purple  ostrich  plume, 
"I  will  appoint  Miss  Allison"  (that  is 
my  name)  "a  committee  of  one  to  call 
at  the  doctor's  house  for  this  purpose. 
As  you  are  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
the  place,  Irene,  it  would  be  in  the  way 
of  your  social  duty  at  any  rate.  You 
can  mingle  business  with  pleasure." 

"Yes,  —  but  Mrs.  Bunker,  I  never 
could  mingle  things!  Don't  ask  me 
to  go,"  I  implored.  "I'm  sure  I  shall 
make  a  failure  of  it.  I  don't  want  to 
offend  them,  you  know,  —  they  may 
be  nice  people." 

"Nice  people!"  Mrs.  Bunker  com- 
pressed her  lips  into  that  peculiar 
stiff  smile  which  means  scorn,  and 
closed  her  eyes  slowly  with  her  head 
tilted  back. 

"They  certainly  must  be  lax,"  mur- 
mured Miss  Scrapson,  —  "very  lax." 
Nobody,  however,  came  to  my  rescue. 


I  was  evidently  doomed  to  be  the  un- 
happy instrument  of  the  Society's  re- 
venge. I  gave  in  and  took  my  in- 
structions as  meekly  as  I  could. 

"The  wife  has  an  extremely  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  air,"  said  my 
mentor,  "and  undoubtedly  needs  a  lit- 
tle judicious  instruction.  It  will 
alarm  her  less  to  be  confronted  by  a 
person  of  her  own  age.  Our  work  is 
largely  educational,  you  know,  so  do 
not  antagonize  her.  Simply  say  to 
her  something  of  this  kind  in  gentle 
but  firm  tones :  'My  dear  madam,  do 
you  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this 
peaceful  little  village,  and  will  you  not 
bear  your  part  henceforward  in  the 
maintenance  of  its  order  and  symme- 
try?' Such  a  method  of  speech  would 
be  better  than  to  alarm  her.  And  yet 
don't  fail  to  impress  upon  her  that 
disorder  simply  cannot  be." 

I  acquiesced,  with  a  slightly  strang- 
ling sound,  which  the  president  did 
not  notice  fortunately.  It  resulted 
from  physical  distress  of  a  kind  which 
is  sometimes  on  these  occasions  be- 
yond control.  It  was  with  me  yet,  in 
a  milder  form,  as  I  ascended  the  doc- 
tor's steps  that  afternoon,  card-case  in 
hand,  which  last  appendage  seemed 
the  most  despicable  mockery. 

The  house  was  a  neat,  smart  little 
affair  in  its  way,  inartistic,  but  not  ag- 
gressively ugly,  and  well  arranged  for 
professional  purposes.  The  sign, 
Dr.  M.  H.  Richmond,  was  tacked  up 
beside  the  door.  There  certainly 
were  evidences  of  an  upheaval,  how- 
ever, in  plain  sight.  The  front  yard 
was,  as  Mrs.  Bunker  had  described  it, 
littered  with  papers  and  excelsior,  the 
piazza  floor  as  bad.  At  the  side  of 
the  house  was  a  pile  of  tin  cans,  boxes, 
broken  china  and  other  unsightly 
abominations.  Somehow  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  a  woman's  eye 
and  touch  were  wanting,  and  I  found 
myself  stiffening  against  the  wife  who 
could  allow  such  a  state  of  affairs  to 
go  on.  My  primmest  expression  was 
ready,  as  the  door  flew  open,  swung 
hospitably  wide  by  a  big  young  man 
with  a  short  brown  beard  and  gray 
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eyes.  The  moment  I  saw  him  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  wonder  what  he 
would  take  me  for  —  patient,  caller, 
or  perhaps  an  agent!  Horrible 
thought,  that  last,  —  I  found  a  certain 
timidity  threatening  my  assurance. 

"Might  I,"  I  began,  putting  myself 
into  the  latter  category  at  once  by  my 
mode  of  address,  "might  I  see  the  lady 
of  the  house,  please?" 

"Walk  in,  won't  you?"  said  the  doc- 
tor affably,  ushering  me  into  what 
happened  to  be  his  office.  Ah,  —  one 
knew  now  a  little  better  where  one 
was.  Whatever  its  exterior  short- 
comings, this  must  be  the  home  of 
thoroughly  cultivated  people.  Their 
furniture  was  solid,  their  pictures 
were  fine,  and  their  few  decorations 
faultless.  As  to  their  books,  filling 
all  available  space,  no  library  critic 
could  find  the  selection  wanting  in 
true  literary  discrimination.  I  felt  the 
courage  of  my  mission  diminishing  as 
I  slid  into  a  leather  covered  arm  chair 
opposite  the  easy,  amused  looking 
doctor. 

"I'm  so  very  sorry,"  he  observed, 
"that  she  isn't  at  home.  She  went 
away  by  the  early  train  this  morning; 
but  perhaps  you  could  leave  a  message 
with  me  if  it's  a  matter  of  import- 
ance." 

There  was  a  short  but  awkward 
pause.-  No  help  for  it,  —  I  might  as 
well  make  the  plunge.  The  more 
Bunkerish  I  could  be,  the  better,  if 
any  stern  message  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  wife  by  this  good-natured  person- 
age. 

"I  wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Richmond," 
I  explained  stiffly,  "on  a  little  matter 
of  business  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Village  Improvement  Society. 
It  was  reported  at  our  last  meeting 
that  the  condition  of  your  front  yard 
is  very  bad." 

"My  front  yard!  I  see."  The 
doctor  looked  quizzical  but  serene, 
and  glanced  out  over  his  shoulder  to 
the  lawn. 

"Our  Association,"  I  continued 
bravely,  "aims  to  incite  the  pride  of 
householders  in  the  appearance  of  the 


village  as  well  as  in  their  own  homes; 
and  your  place  here  is  conspicuous, 
facing  the  common  as  it  does.  We 
thought  that  might  not  have  occurred 
to  you." 

"It  really  hadn't,"  smiled  my  host. 
"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  however. 
Do  I  understand  that  your  Society 
orders  me,  through  you,  to  clear  up 
the  yard?  In  that  case,  do  they  pro- 
vide cleaners  and  so  forth,  —  or  will 
they  perhaps  come  and  take  charge  of 
it  themselves?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  exclaimed  angrily. 
"You  are  expected  to  attend  to  it." 

"What  should  you  do,"  he  inquired 
suavely,  "if  I  left  it  in  disorder?  I 
ask  from  curiosity,  naturally,  as  I 
should  never  have  the  temerity  to  defy 
so  august  a  body.  Would  the  law  be 
obliged  to  take  its  course?" 

"You  are  probably  aware  that  we 
have  no  law  whatever  behind  us,"  I 
said  with  all  the  dignity  I  could  as- 
sume, "though  the  selectmen  are  very 
good  about  backing  us  up  in  flagrant 
cases.  But  I  should  imagine  a  doctor 
just  settling  in  a  town  would  be  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  his  own  interests  to 
see  the  propriety  of  making  a  good 
impression  by  the  appearance  of  his 
house  and  grounds." 

"Ah!"  He  nodded  slowly,  smiling 
in  a  way  which  maddened  me.  "Now 
I  see.  This  is  a  special  kindness  on 
your  part.  How  grateful  I  am  to 
you!  Your  suggestion  may  really 
result  in  my  winning  the  hearts  of  the 
West  Hedgeworth  people;  and  I  shall 
begin  at  once.  The  propriety  of  mak- 
ing a  good  impression  by  the  appear- 
ance of  my  house  and  grounds!  —  it 
is  a  noble  sentiment.  My  colored 
boy  who  is  my  only  servant,  shall  at- 
tend to  the  matter,  and  the  Village 
Improvement  Society  shall  see  a 
change  indeed.  Are  there  any  other 
little  touches,  —  extra  touches,  you 
know,  —  that  occur  to  you?" 

I  glanced  at  the  big,  low  table  with 
its  littering  of  attractive  books  and 
magazines,  a  great  ivory  club  of  a  pa- 
per knife  lying  across  an  uncut  re- 
view.    I  was  as  much  at  home  among 
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those  things  as  he.  Why  had  I  been 
forced  into  the  attitude  of  an  imperti- 
nent village  miss,  to  be  laughed  over 
with  his  wife  again  in  the  way  he  was 
laughing  now?  The  idea  was  dis- 
tressing; but  I  had  no  defence. 

"I  think  you  are  quite  capable  of 
arranging  your  own  yard,"  I  said 
curtly.  "You  will  very  soon  find  out 
what  the  village  people  like.  All  that 
our  Association  requires  is  cleanliness 
and  good  order" ;  —  with  which  I 
moved  toward  the  door,  murmuring  a 
regret  that  I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond. 

"This  is  so  good  of  you,"  —  and 
now  the  doctor  actually  showed  a 
shade  of  embarrassment  himself,  — 
"that  I  am  really  overwhelmed  with 
shame  to  be  obliged  to  disappoint  you 
about  my  wife.  It  would  be  so  pleas- 
ant for  her  to  know  you  ladies  and 
to"  —  he  coughed  slightly  — "to  come 
under  your  helpful  influence.  But 
the  fact  is,  she  isn't  —  she  doesn't  — 
there  never  has  —  in  short,  there  isn't 
any  Mrs.  Richmond.  My  sister  came 
with  me  to  help  me  settle  things.  She 
is  a  college  girl  somewhat  younger 
than  I  and  with  no  experience  what- 
ever. I  hope  you  will  be  willing  to 
welcome  her  when  she  comes  back  in 
July,  —  that  is,  of  course,  if  we  are 
tidy  enough  to  be  recognized  by  the 
villagers."  Still  the  blandest  expres- 
sion about  his  mouth,  but  a  twinkle  in 
the  gray  eyes  which  made  me  grind 
my  teeth.  And  he  had  calmly  sat 
there,  letting  me  call  on  him! 

I  attempted  to  "sweep"  across  the 
piazza  with  dignity,  but  only  swept  up 
little  bits  of  excelsior  on  the  hem  of 
my  gown.  But  I  did  make  him  feel 
the  arrows  of  a  dignified  wrath,  I 
think;  —  not  that  he  evinced  any  such 
sensation  at  the  time.  To  Mrs.  Bun- 
ker, who  had  asked  for  a  prompt  re- 
port, I  flew.  She  took  the  affair  with 
unsympathetic  calmness. 

"You  did  your  duty,  Irene,"  was 
her  gracious  commendation,  "and  it 
was  not  your  fault  that  the  girl  —  who 
certainly  was  there,  for  I  saw  her  — 
should  be  his  sister  and  not  his  wife. 


You  said  precisely  the  right  thing,  and 
I  trust  he  will  profit  by  it  and  earn 
the  respect  of  the  village.  I  am  glad 
he  is  a  young  man  of  taste." 

He  got  on,  whether  possessed  of 
taste  or  not.  It  annoyed  me  to  see 
the  way  he  made  friends  with  every- 
body who  crossed  his  path,  man, 
woman  or  child.  They  were  rather 
slow  to  consult  him  professionally; 
but  Doctor  Bell,  the  old  physician 
who  had  all  the  practice  round  here, 
lives  at  Hedgeworth  Centre  three  miles 
away,  so  when  Miss  Phoebe  Withers, 
Miss  Maria's  older  sister,  had  an  at- 
tack of  heart  failure  one  day,  they 
sent  for  Doctor  Richmond,  and  took 
a  tremendous  fancy  to  him.  I  kept 
out  of  his  way;  to  my  mind  he  was  the 
most  thoroughly  disagreeable  man  I 
ever  met. 

The  front  yard,  meanwhile,  had 
been  cleared  up.  Nick,  the  black  imp 
who  drove,  cooked  and  gardened  for 
the  doctor,  was  known  to  be  mysteri- 
ously occupied  behind  the  house  for 
hours  at  a  time,  after  the  rubbish  was 
removed.  Mrs.  Benjamin  saw  it  all 
from  her  back  windows,  and  reported 
it  at  the  sewing  society.  He  spent 
hours  pottering  among  paint-cans, 
starting  seeds  and  what  not;  and 
shortly  after,  the  front  fence  appeared 
painted  grass  green,  the  gate  picked 
out  with  white  cross-bars,  and  the 
lamp-post  similarly  decorated,  bearing 
a  brand-new  reflector.  Then  clam- 
shell borders  to  the  gravel-walk 
cropped  out,  and  two  round  clam- 
edged  beds  of  geraniums  stared  from 
the  lawn,  while  a  "rockery"  of  red 
and  blue  boulders,  with  ferns,  reared 
itself  where  the  piles  of  tin  cans  had 
been. 

"Do  you  like  that  sort  of  thing,  I 
want  to  know?"  I  inquired  wrath- 
fully  of  Mrs.  Bunker  at  our  next  Vil- 
lage Improvement  meeting. 

"Well,  it  looks  perfectly  neat,"  she 
answered,  "and  it  is  in  the  style  of 
most  of  the  best  kept  yards  here.  I 
can't  say  that  /  should  not  prefer 
quieter  colors;  but  he  is  a  young  man 
yet,  you  know." 
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I  was  silenced.  What  right  had  I, 
any  way,  to  feel  as  if  there  were  a  sort 
of  practical  joke  on  me  personally,  in 
all  this?  The  day  after,  a  new  orna- 
ment appeared.;  —  a  pair  of  andirons, 
painted  scarlet,  and  a  hollowed-out 
log"  across  them  filled  with  yellow  nas- 
turtiums. Mrs.  Pitman  pointed  it  out 
to  me  delightedly. 

"Just  like  a  real  fire!"  she  said.  "Do 
you  see,  Irene.  The  Doctor  is  quite 
a  landscape  gardener,  isn't  he?"  I 
made  no  reply. 

Another  decoration  was  set  forth 
next,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  yard ; 
—  this  time  a  crane,  also  of  scarlet 
hue,  and  a  swinging  pot,  with  money- 
wort bubbling  in  it  and  dribbling 
down  the  sides.  By  ill  luck  I  was 
passing  at  the  moment  when  Nick  put 
it  there,  turning  round  with  a  grin  for 
the  approval  of  his  master,  who'  stood 
in  the  window. 

"Very  good  indeed,  Nick,"  I 
heard  the  Doctor  call  out.  "You're  a 
regular  Village  Improvement  Society 
in  yourself,  boy."  I  wondered  if  it 
were  possible,  by  Delsartian  methods, 
to  throw  scorn  into  the  expression  of 
one's  back.  The  attempt  ended 
weakly  in  one  of  those  little  conscious 
adjustments  of  drapery  to  which  one 
resorts  involuntarily  at  such  junc- 
tures. Somehow  I  felt  that  those 
gray  eyes  were  upon  me.  I  had  occa- 
sionally caught  the  expression  of 
them  before,  always  with  the  inevita- 
ble twinkle,  when  we  met  in  public. 

He  grew  into  the  habit  of  dropping 
in  at  the  Bunkers',  to  my  disgust,  as 
it  spoiled  my  own  intimacy  there.  Mr. 
B.,  a  shadowy  figure  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  family  stage,  had  been 
cured,  or  imagined  he  had,  of  rheu- 
matism by  the  new  physician,  and 
took  a  great  fancy  to  him.  Emily,  the 
daughter,  who  is  so  fearfully  quiet 
that  most  people  never  make  any  at- 
tempt to  rouse  her,  was  actually 
known  to  chat  with  him  quite  nat- 
urally and  easily;  and  our  beloved 
president  submitted  to  cruel  thrusts 
from  him  with  a  good  grace. 

"Mrs.  Bunker,"  he  said  one  even- 


ing as  we  were  all  sitting  on  the 
piazza  in  a  June  twilight,  "you've 
never  told  me  yet  how  you  liked  the 
arrangement  of  my  front  yard.  Have 
you  seen  the  new  garden-seat  I  had 
put  out  this  week?  It's  one  of  the 
latest  fads  in  outdoor  decoration, 
made  of  the  head-board  and  frame  of 
an  antique  bedstead  —  a  very  choice 
thing.  I  got  the  idea  from  a  farm- 
house up  on  the  north  road." 

"I  haven't  noticed  it,"  she  answered 
somewhat  cautiously,  "but  I  observe, 
Doctor,  that  you  have  an  idea  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  taste  of  the  people." 

"My  dear  madam,"  he  clasped  his 
hand  round  one  knee  and  looked  off 
dreamily  into  space,  —  "a  doctor  just 
settling  in  a  town  should  be  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  his  own  interests  to  see 
the  propriety  of  making  a  good  im- 
pression by  the  appearance  of  his 
house  and  grounds." 

How  dared  he  mock  me  to  my  very 
face  in  this  fashion?  I  was  thankful 
for  the  little  back  gate  leading  out  of 
the  Bunkers'  grounds,  by  which  I 
could  get  a  short  cut  home,  leaving 
my  good-byes  with  Emily  Bunker. 
When  we  met  accidentally  at  the  post- 
office  next  morning,  I  turned  my 
back  on  him  to  stamp  some  letters, 
and  never  looked  up  till  he  was  gone, 
after  telling  Alice  Cobb,  one  of  the  vil- 
lage belles,  who  stood  there,  that  he 
was  going  away  in  the  afternoon  to 
his  sister's  Commencement  and  would 
bring  her  back  with  him. 

The  week  seemed  very  peaceful,  and 
I  enjoyed  going  about  without  the 
dread  of  further  shafts  of  ridicule.  I 
was  always  planning  some  way  to 
give  his  impertinence  a  decided  snub, 
but  never  found  the  chance.  The 
afternoon  of  his  return,  I  was  sitting 
with  my  work  in  Mrs.  Benjamin's 
parlor  as  the  buggy  drove  up,  Nick 
having  been  left  to  walk  home  from 
the  station.  When  he  helped  the  sis- 
ter out,  —  a  manifestly  high  bred, 
charming  little  blonde,  —  I  couldn't 
help  watching  for  the  effect  upon  her 
of  those  painted  monstrosities.  She 
wouldn't  tolerate  them  a  moment,  I 
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felt  sure.  But  oh,  stab  after  stab! 
She  gave  one  glance  at  them  and 
turned  to  her  brother  with  an  expres- 
sion of  such  utter  merriment  that  I 
knew  at  once  the  thing  was  a  joke  al- 
ready understood  between  the  two.  I 
decided  that  Amy  Richmond  would 
not  become  a  friend  of  mine.  Yet  cu- 
riously enough  she  actually  sought 
me  out,  at  an  academy  reception  the 
next  night.  Emily  Bunker  intro- 
duced her,  and  she  began  at  once: 
"I've  been  so  anxious  to  meet  you, 
Miss  Allison.  Morris  tells  me  so 
much  about  you,  and  he's  sure  we 
shall  be  congenial." 

I  stiffened.  Another  back-handed 
thrust,  probably,  lay  underneath  this. 

"He  thinks  I  shall  learn  an  immense 
amount  from  you,  too,"  she  pursued, 
—  "don't  you  Morris?"  —  to  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  unexpectedly  standing 
behind  me. 

"I've  told  my  sister,"  he  answered, 
"that  she  must  persuade  you  to  give 
her  some  hints  about  household  mat- 
ters. She  hasn't  had  even  as  much 
experience  yet  as  Nick  and  I." 

I  tried  to  be  very  ungracious,  as  dark 
suspicions  flew  through  my  mind;  but 
Miss  Richmond  looked  absolutely 
guileless,  and  furthermore  she 
wouldn't  let  me  alone;  there  was  no 
use  trying  to  avoid  her.  And  it  did 
seem  good  to  have  a  friend  of  her  sort. 
The  West  Hedgeworth  girls  are  bright 
and  pretty,  and  some  of  them  intellec- 
tual, but  we  had  all  been  village  com- 
rades too  long  to  get  up  much  enthu- 
siasm over  one  another's  society. 
Doctor  Richmond's  brotherly  devo- 
tion caused  him  to  lend  his  sister  the 
buggy  and  spirited  little  horse  for  her 
own  use  now  and  then,  besides  the 
drives  she  took  with  him;  so  we  two 
enjoyed  long  excursions  through  the 
country  roads,  steeped  in  July  sun- 
shine and  finding  our  mutual  interests 
deeper  with  every  day.  Once  I  went 
to  tea  with  them,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  Doctor  seemed  quite  like  other 
people,  except  just  as  I  was  leaving 
under  the  escort  of  my  younger 
brother,  which   I   had  purposely  ar- 


ranged, the  temptation  to  give  me  a 
parting  thrust  was  too  strong  for  him, 
and  he  remarked  as  we  descended  the 
front  steps:  "Miss  Allison,  I  am  so 
glad  to  have  had  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
our  clam-shells  in  the  moonlight." 

Amy  went  off  to  the  seashore  a 
day  or  two  later,  and  I  felt  really 
sorry  for  him,  but  it  was  much  the 
easiest  way  to  avoid  him  altogether, 
and  I  never  asked  him  to  come  to  our 
house,  nor  crossed  his  path  if  I  could 
help  it.  As  for  the  nasturtiums  and 
geraniums,  scorching  on  his  lawn  in 
the  midsummer  heat,  I  wanted  no 
sight,  of  them.  By  and  by  I  went 
away  myself,  and  came  back  in  Sep- 
tember to  a  taste  of  the  unpleasant- 
nesses of  life.  My  two  brothers  left 
home,  one  to  a  business  position  in 
Boston,  the  other  to  college.  Father, 
meanwhile,  who  for  eight  years  since 
mother's  death  had  been  lost  in  mel- 
ancholy and  required  my  constant  of- 
fices as  consoler,  divulged  the  fact 
that  a  buxom  widow  in  Hedgeworth 
Centre  had  succeeded  in  resurrecting 
his  buried  affections;  an  individual  as 
utterly  unlike  —  well,  there  was  a 
sting  about  it  all  that  made  things  look 
pretty  black  for  awhile,  and  since  they 
desired  the  engagement  "kept  quiet" 
I  locked  up  my  woes  and  could  only 
wonder  now  and  then  whether  any- 
body felt  any  sympathy,  while  parry- 
ing the  usual  village  questions  about 
Father's  frequent  drives  to  the  Cen- 
tre. The  Bunkers  went  abroad  for 
the  winter,  thank  Heaven!  —  and  the 
V.  I.  S.  was  suspended  for  the  time 
being.  Mercifully  I  had  a  chance  to 
do  something  for  somebody  else. 
Aunt  Abby,  my  mother's  sister,  who 
had  lived  alone  with  her  servants  in 
a  big  house  fronting  the  common,  a 
rather  morose  and  unmanageable  old 
maiden  lady,  was  breaking  down. 
My  other  aunt,  who  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia, could  not  come  east  at  once, 
so  I  was  the  only  member  of  the  fam- 
ily to  nurse  her,  and  with  Father  and 
the  boys  provided  for  I  had  time  to 
go  to  her  whenever  she  needed  me. 

Dr.  Bell  fell  ill,  and  Dr.  Richmond 
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was  called.  His  appearance  in  the 
sick-room  seemed  likely  to  destroy 
the  only  comfort  I  had  there;  but 
strange  to  say,  I  laid  down  my  weap- 
ons before  three  visits  were  over. 
His  management  of  her  was  abso- 
lutely perfect;  thoughtful,  gentle, 
cheery,  and  so  patient  with  her  whims 
and  imaginings,  poor  old  soul,  that  his 
coming  grew  to  be  the  one  bright 
spot  in  her  life,  and  I  fancied  she 
would  give  herself  up  to  complete  in- 
validism for  the  sake  of  them.  But 
he  looked  grave  one  day  over  her,  and 
informed  me  she  must  have  a  nurse. 

"Do  you  think  me  incapable?"  I 
asked  rather  sharply. 

"No,  but  you  couldn't  hold  out  to 
do  all  there  is  to  be  clone.  Your 
aunt  is  going  to  be  worse,  Miss  Alli- 
son, and  I  doubt  if  we  can  pull  her 
through.  You'll  want  somebody  for 
night  work." 

Mrs.  Smith,  the  village  nurse,  is  the 
dreariest  of  her  kind,  and  brings  an 
atmosphere  of  melancholy  with  her. 
My  services  were  needed  as  cheerer- 
up  from  this  time  on,  for  poor  Aunt 
Abby  grew  visibly  weaker,  and  finally 
one  stormy  night  the  end  seemed  near, 
so  I  did  not  go  home.  Dr.  Rich- 
mond came  in  about  nine  o'clock  and 
found  me  in  the  cold,  lofty  parlor 
with  its  straight-backed  furniture  and 
grim  family  portraits. 

"See  here,"  he  remarked  as  he  re- 
turned from  the  sick-room,  "mightn't 
you  be  a  little  more  comfortable 
somehow?  You  can't  sit  up  all  night 
on  the  edge  of  a  slippery  sofa  like 
that.  Why  don't  you  doze,  and  let 
the  nurse  call  if  she  wants  you?" 

I  had  unconsciously  taken  the  atti- 
tude of  my  childhood's  years,  when 
sent  to  call  on  Aunt  Abby  and 
charged  not  to  let  my  feet  touch  the 
furniture,  my  hands  crossed  in  my  lap, 
and  spine  rigid.  But  I  couldn't  have 
slept  at  any  rate,  I  told  him,  and 
should  manage  all  right. 

He  opened  the  front  door  to  depart, 
then  came  back.  A  West  Indian  tor- 
nado was  tearing  at  the  house  and 
lashing  the  trees  with  howls  of  fury, 


the  chimneys  moaning  and  blinds  rat- 
tling-. He  looked  at  me  irresolutely, 
I  sitting  motionless.  What  did  a 
mere  storm  matter,  —  a  tumult  of  na- 
ture which  would  be  over  by  morn- 
ing? He  might  object  to  it,  with 
nothing  worse  to  worry  about;  it 
made  no  difference  to  me. 

"I  must  be  on  hand  every  hour  any- 
way," he  said  slowly,  "to  watch  your 
aunt's  pulse.  Neither  you  nor  the 
nurse  would  understand  it.  If  you 
don't  mind,  I'll  stay  here,  instead  of 
coming  back  and  forth  across  the 
common  in  such  a  gale  as  this.  And 
meanwhile  let  me  show  you  a  better 
way  to  rest." 

Poor  Aunt  Abby!  It  was  fortu- 
nate that  she  could  not  see  her  plush 
sofa  moved  round  cornerwise  and  its 
end  filled  with  pillows,  nor  the  logs 
which  the  Doctor  brought  from  the 
cellar  piled  across  her  beautifully  pol- 
ished, unused  andirons.  Had  I  any 
business  to  sink  back  luxuriously  and 
enjoy  the  sparkle  and  warmth  of  a 
fire,  with  that  unconscious  figure  in 
the  next  room?  I  sprang  up  again 
and  tiptoed  in  to  ask  the  nurse  if  I 
might  not  take  her  place. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Smith  dolorously 
but  firmly,  "you  ain't  experienced 
enough  to  watch  out  her  last  hours. 
Miss  Abby's  been  good  to  me  in  ways 
I  sha'n't  say  nothin'  about,  and  I'm 
a-goin'  to  see  her  through.  All  I 
want  you  for  is  to  call  if  I  need  you, 
and  so  long  as  I  ain't  all  alone  I  shall 
stay  up  till  the  last." 

I  crept  back,  feeling  incompetent 
and  useless,  and  with  some  of  the  di- 
minished nerve  which  results  from  the 
nearness  and  certainty  of  death  — that 
hour  we  are  never  ready  for. 

"Lie  against  the  cushions,  please," 
commanded  the  Doctor  quietly.  "Now 
I'm  going  to  be  here  and  watch  every 
symptom.  You  won't  have  to  keep 
anything  on  your  mind,  —  and  your 
aunt  may  rally,  remember,  perhaps 
even  return  to  consciousness  again. 
Just  put  the  responsibility  entirely  on 
Mrs.  Smith  and  me,  and  try  to  rest 
as  much  as  you  can." 
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There  was  no  resisting  this;  he 
should  not  see,  however,  that  my  eyes 
grew  moist  under  the  unwonted  sen- 
sation of  being  looked  out  for.  I 
turned  my  head  away  to  pull  my 
forces  together,  but  he  had  gone  back 
to  Aunt  Abby's  bedside.  When  he 
came  out,  in  about  five  minutes,  he 
told  me  that  all  was  going  well,  and 
then  sitting  down  began  to  speak  of 
everyday  matters.  Before  very  long 
a  better  footing  was  established  be- 
tween us  than  ever  before,  and  for  a 
couple  of  hours  we  talked,  only  inter- 
rupted by  visits  to  the  sick-room.  I 
forgot  my  secret  smart  at  having  been 
ridiculed,  in  hearing  Morris  Rich- 
mond tell  delightful  bits  of  his  own 
experiences  and  life  interest.  Not 
being  enough  of  a  woman  of  the  world 
to  resist  the  delicate  flattery  which 
such  a  recital  implies,  I  didn't  suspect 
him  either  of  adroitness  enough  to  use 
his  autobiography  for  that  purpose. 
But  about  twelve  o'clock  he  looked  at 
his  watch,  then  at  me,  and  frowned. 

"You're  horribly  tired,"  he  said, 
"and  I've  no  business  to  keep  you  up 
when  it  isn't  necessary.  Please  go 
upstairs  to  bed,  and  sleep  till  four 
o'clock.  I  shall  be  here  till  then,  and 
there  will  be  absolutely  nothing  for 
you  to  do.  If  your  aunt  is  improv- 
ing, you  needn't  be  called  till  seven, 
for  you  can  take  Mrs.  Smith's  place 
to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  will 
come  over  to  help  you  if  you  need 
her." 

Evidently  he  himself  was  tired  of 
talking  so  long.  I  didn't  give  him 
credit  for  any  especially  disinterested 
motives  in  sending  me  off,  but  went 
with  some  resentment,  since  he  so 
plainly  wished  me  to  go.  I  didn't 
sleep,  however.  The  mirror  on  the 
wall  of  the  barren  guest-room  moved 
from  some  hidden  draught  or  jar,  the 
old  willow  whipped  its  twigs  against 
the  window-panes,  and  I  lay  watching 
them  with  a  strange  tumult  in  my 
heart,  a  whirlwind  of  whys  and  con- 
jectures, a  creeping  nervousness  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  next  few  hours,  a 
lonely  dread  of  the  after  months  when 


Aunt  Abby  should  be  gone  and  my 
home  life  changed, —  and  yet,  through 
it  all,  an  odd  new  satisfaction  which  I 
tried  to  push  away,  and  a  tendency  to 
go  over  word  for  word  the  talk  of  that 
evening  and  the  looks  on  Morris 
Richmond's  face.  There  was  a  faint 
dawn  in  the  room  before  I  knew  it, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Doctor  ought  to  have  a  little  break- 
fast after  his  long  vigil.  The  servants 
were  asleep,  but  the  kitchen  fire  had 
been  left  "in,"  and  I  knew  where 
everything  was  kept.  I  freshened 
myself  up  and  stole  down  the  back 
stairs  to  cook  coffee  and  eggs  and  hot 
toast.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  door 
opened  behind  me,  and  I  started 
guiltily. 

"What  are  you  doing  now?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"How  did  you  know?"  I  faltered. 

"The  smell  of  that  coffee  going  all 
through  the  house  is  enough  to  wake 
anybody.  So  this  is  the  way  you 
obey  orders!  Miss  West  is  better, 
and  I  am  just  going.  You  might  per- 
fectly well  have  slept  on." 

"But  I  couldn't,"  I  insisted,  "and 
you  will  stay  and  drink  the  coffee  now 
that  I  have  cooked  it." 

He  consented  if  I  would  have  some 
too,  and  we  ate  our  impromptu  meal 
in  the  dark  dining-room,  warming  up 
over  it  and  chatting  most  familiarly. 
It  was  growing  light  when  the  Doc- 
tor took  his  hat  in  the  hall. 

"Thank  you  for  being  so  good  to 
me,"  he  said.  "I  appreciate  it.  Now 
please  don't  overdo.  I  sha'n't  be  in 
again  probably  until  noon,  unless  you 
send  for  me";  —  and  he  opened  the 
door,  where  we  both  stood  looking 
out.  We  were  just  opposite  his 
house.  The  storm  was  abating,  but 
the  havoc  it  had  made  was  visible 
everywhere.  A  big  elm  had  been  up- 
rooted on  the  common,  and  lay  prone, 
with  hundreds  of  scattered  twigs 
about  it.  And  the  Doctor's  front 
yard?  Alas!  Mrs.  Benjamin's  old 
buttonwood  tree,  which  had  been  dy- 
ing all  summer,  was  crashed  over, 
burying  in  its  prostrate  branches  the 
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crane,  the  andirons,  the  gay  beds  and 
all.  Nature  itself  had  swept  away 
the  last  barrier  now,  I  reflected  tri- 
umphantly, to  what  might  be  a  good 
satisfactory  friendship.  Better  days 
were  coming.     But — 

"Whew!"  said  my  companion  light- 
ly. "Look  over  there.  Dear  me  — 
I  must  hurry  home  and  set  Nick  at 
work.  It  will  take  us  a  whole  week 
to  get  square  with  the  Village  Im- 
provement Society!" 

Aunt  Abby  lived  nearly  a  month 
longer.  Her  sister  came  on  from 
California  and  took  charge  in  the 
sick-room  with  an  energy  which  left 
very  little  for  others  to  do.  After  the 
funeral  she  went  away  again.  The 
property  had  been  left  to  her,  the 
house  to  me,  with  just  enough  income 
to  live,  economically,  in  it.  Father 
and  his  affianced  bride  were  well  sat- 
isfied with  this  arrangement,  and 
made  preparations  to  be  married  at 
Thanksgiving,  at'which  time  I  was  to 
move  into  my  new  abode.  I  felt  it  to 
be  following  indeed  in  Aunt  Abby's 
footsteps,  and  could  see  myself  in  im- 
agination going  on  year  after  year 
with  my  one  servant,  growing  older 
and  grimmer,  brooding  over  past 
days,  finally  slipping  out  of  life  with- 
out a  friend  in  the  world.  It  was 
rather  a  new  thing  for  me  to  take  this 
morbid  view,  but  one  always  finds  a 
fresh  idea  interesting,  and  I  hugged  it 
for  a  time  with  all  the  vehemence  of 
my  nature.  The  Doctor  I  had  seen 
now  and  then,  and  we  had  managed  to 
remain  pretty  well  on  our  new  basis 
of  easy  and  even  confidential  ac- 
quaintanceship. But  I  could  not  for- 
get the  old  grudge;  he  would  not  keep 
up  that  spirit  of  mockery  which 
cropped  out  so  often  unless  he  re- 
garded me  still  as  a  village  nonentity. 
Yet  why  need  I  care? 

One  November  afternoon  I  started 
out  to  walk  off  the  blues.  It  was 
gray  and  windy,  but  with  occasional 
gleams  of  sunshine,  —  a  good  day  for 
a  hill-top.  I  went  by  the  Bunkers' 
shut-up    mansion,    waved    to    Miss 


Maria  at  her  little  corner  sitting-room 
window,  shook  my  head  to  resist  Mrs. 
Benjamin's  beckoning  hand  as  I 
passed  her  door,  and  glanced  at  the 
Doctor's  yard.  It  was  in  order  again 
indeed.  The  mutilated  crane  and 
andirons  had  been  removed,  and  the 
beds  emptied  and  raked  over;  but  a 
new  horror  had  been  perpetrated  in 
the  shape  of  two  brilliant  globular 
lawn-reflectors  on  pedestals,  one  blue- 
gray,  the  other  yellow,  which  gave  a 
miniature  distorted  panorama  of  all 
passing  objects  and  showed  me  a 
waddling  image  of  myself,  with  flat- 
tened, wrathful  countenance.  It  was 
the  last  straw,  and  I  walked  fiercely 
away,  resolved  that  if  my  future  dwell- 
ing must  be  opposite  this  man's,  its 
front  blinds  should  be  lowered  forever. 

As  that  walk  registered  just  about 
the  lowest  point  my  mental  and  spir- 
itual barometer  has  ever  reached,  I 
can  hardly  forget  it.  I  climbed  over 
Hart's  hill,  and  from  its  summit 
looked  off  westward  over  level  fields, 
bounded  by  a  horizon  of  tossing  gray 
clouds  and  slits  of  pale  yellow  light. 
The  old  graveyard  lay  to  the  right, 
smooth  bare  maple  boughs  tossed 
above  me.  The  road  ran  straight 
ahead,  and  I  stood  undecided  whether 
to  go  on  down  or  not.  If  it  had  been 
in  a  story,  I  reflected  bitterly,  the  man 
I  hated  yet  longed  to  see  would  ap- 
pear then  and  there;  in  real  life  such 
things  never  happened  at  the  right 
juncture.  I  should  simply  go  back, 
give  Father  his  tea,  and  see  him  de- 
part as  usual  for  the  evening,  then  sit 
alone. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  a  story,  or  I 
shouldn't  be  telling  it.  A  buggy 
turned  out  of  the  farm-yard  half  way 
down  the  hill,  and  came  toward  me. 
I  knew  the  horse  and  occupant,  and 
turned  my  feet  resolutely  homeward, 
with  a  confusion  in  my  brain  which  I 
thought  was  anger.  A  rapid  trot 
sounded  behind  me,  and  then  the 
Doctor's  "Whoa!"  I  did  not  look  up 
till  I  heard  him  say:  "Miss  Allison, 
would  you  please  let  me  drive  you 
home?" 
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"I  came  out  for  a  walk,"  I  an- 
swered. 

"Yes,  but  you've  had  the  walk. 
And  besides  that,  you  are  more  by 
yourself  nowadays  than  is  good  for 
you."  —  What  business  was  it  of  his? 
—  "Then,  best  of  all,  I  have  a  letter 
from  Amy  to  read  you." 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  it  matters," 
said  I,  climbing  wearily  in  beside  him, 
"only  please  have  the  goodness  not  to 
drive  me  past  your  house.  The  pros- 
pect of  looking  at  it  morning,  noon 
and  night  hereafter  is  bad  enough 
since  this  latest  infliction." 

"Infliction!  do  you  really  think  so?" 
he  asked,  with  the  old  merriment  in 
his  voice.  "But  I  had  to  put  some- 
thing there,  you  know,  to  brighten  it 


up  a  little.  You  certainly  would  have 
me  sufficiently  alive  to  my  own  inter- 
ests as  a  physician,  wouldn't  you,  to 
see  the  propriety — " 

"Stop!"  I  burst  out,  my  cheeks  one 
flame  and  the  hot  tears  of  tired-out 
nerves  and  pent-up  anger  springing  to 
my  eyes.  "Be  kind  enough  to  under- 
stand that  for  your  interests  as  a  phy- 
sician I  don't  care  one  straw!" 

The  Doctor  turned  and  laid  his 
hand  gently  on  mine,  looking  down  at 
me  with  a  smile  which  levelled  all  my 
fortifications. 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  he  said. 
"But  as  a  man  —  you  surely  must 
have  seen  by  this  time  how  badly  I 
need  a  wife!  Won't  you  come  and 
take  command  of  my  front  yard?" 


A  THANKFUL   SOJOURNER. 

By  Edith  M.    Thomas. 

.  "One  world   at  a   time." — Thoreau. 

OYE,  whose  spirit-sight,  more  keen  than  mine, 
A  sovran  signal  do,  from  far,  descry, 
Monitions  clear,  and  grace  to  live  thereby — 
Free-holders  of  a  City  all  divine; 
Who  see  another  luminary  shine 

Behind  the  orb  that  fills  with  light  yon  sky — 
Pardon  a  child-like,  wonder-widened  eye, 
Pleased  with  plain  tokens  of  the  Great  Design! 

Pardon! — He  pardons  me,  I  rest  secure, 

He  who  this  world  and  all  worlds  did  create, — 
Even  that  other  world  which  ye  discern, — 
He  pardons  me  my  joy,  so  warm  and  pure, 
In  this,  His  lovely  earth,  our  gracious  state, 
Where,  thankful,  I  do  for  a  time  sojourn. 


THE   CITY   OF   CHICOPEE. 


By  Collins  G.  Durnham 


THE  settlement  of  this  fair  city  on 
the  "river  of  elms,"  —  whence  its 
name,  —  dates  back  into  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  connected 
with  that  of  Springfield,  of  whose  ter- 
ritory Chicopee  was  a  part  for  over 
two  hundred  years.  If  less  quick  to 
sever  home  ties  than  other  daughters 
of  Springfield,  this  one  had  attained 
greater  maturity  and  was  better 
equipped  than  the  others  to  set  up 
an  independent  establishment. 

The  early  doings  of  this  child  are 
somewhat  indistinct  in  the  family 
records.  When  and  where  was  the 
first  settlement  within  our  limits?  Who 
first  ventured  away  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fortified  houses  at  Spring- 
field to  brave  the  perils  of  a  more  ex- 
posed region?  There  were  two  points 
of  early  settlement,  one  at  "Skeep- 
much,"  and  the  other  at  "Chikkuppy 
river's  mouth,"  both  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Western  Massachusetts,  writes.: 
"The  first  settlement  of  its  territory 
occurred  very  early,  on  what  is  known 
as  Chicopee  street,  probably  within 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  set- 
tlement at  Springfield  in  1636."  The 
Chicopee  street  section,  including  the 
islands  in  the  river  and  extending  "up 
the  great  river  northward  to  the  brook 
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called  Wullamansep,"  was  granted,  in 
1654,  to  John  Pynchon,  "for  a 
farme,"  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  town  to  view  "the 
farme"  and  report  its  boundaries. 
The  early  records  of  land  grants,  as  far 
as  they  are  preserved,  hardly  substan- 
tiate the  claim  of  such  an  early  settle- 
ment of  Chicopee  as  1640  or  1641.  It 
is  some  years  later  than  Dr.  Holland's 
supposed  date  that  the  records  begin 
to  give  evidence  of  land  grants  for 
"home  lotts"  in  Chicopee. 

At  the  Skipmuck  point  of  settle- 
ment, above  Chicopee  Falls,  Symon 
Beamon  received  an  allotment  of  land 
in  1656,  "provided  he  remaine  in 
town  5  years,"  a  provision  frequently 
made  in  connection  with  land  grants. 
He  remained,  and  in  1661  a  home  lot 
was  given  him.  John  Pynchon,  who 
seemed  to  own  land  about  everywhere 
in  the  valley,  had  a  grant  of  a  farm 
with  Mr.  Holyoke,  "betwixt  ym"  at 
Skipmuck.  James  Warriner,  Jeremy 
Horton,  John  Horton,  Abel  Wright, 
John  Crowfoot,  Nathaniel  Ely  and 
Daniel  Cooley  are  some  of  the  names 
appearing  earliest  in  connection  with 
various  parts  of  Chicopee.  Rowland 
Thomas  received  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  in  1659,  and 
built   upon   it.     The   town   bestowed 
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land  upon  Henry  Chapin  adjoining 
Thomas'  land  in  1660.  and  "liberty  is 
granted  to  build  on  his  land"  at  a  town 
meeting  the  next  year.  Japhet 
Chapin  lived  at  the  head  of  Chicopee 
street.  The  cellar  hole  of  his  house 
existed  in  the  younger  days  of  some 
who  now  live  on  that  street.  The  first 
location  of  the  Chapin  brothers  was  on 


These  brothers  were  the  sons  of 
Deacon  Samuel  Chapin  of  Springfield, 
who  is  the  progenitor  of  this  family  in 
America,  a  friend  of  the  Pynchons, 
father  and  son.  a  deacon  of  the  First 
Church,  a  man  of  high  character;  the 
fine  statue,  modeled  by  St.  Gaudens, 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Springfield, 
is  a  deserved  tribute  to  a  worthy  and 
distinguished 
pioneer.  He  is 
the  grand- 
father of  Chic- 
opee. for  what- 
ever doubt 
may  exist  as  to 
whom  belongs 
the  credit  of 
first  settling 
our  town  there 
is  no  question 
that    the    Cha- 


the  south 
side  of  the 
river.  Under 
date  of  Jan- 
uary 5,  1665, 
is  the  follow- 
ing: "Japhet 
Chapin  hath 
granted  t  o 
him  by  ye 
Plantation  to 
him  &  his 
Heirs  and 
Assigns  for- 
ever four 
acres  of  land  adjoining  to  that  Lot 
his  House  stood  on  formerly  on  this 
Side  or  South  side  of  Chickobee 
River."  Two  deeds  given  in  June, 
1679,  now  on  record  at  Spring- 
field, of  property  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  make  mention  of  Japhet 
Chapin's  house  as  a  boundary.  Henry 
Chapin's  house  ''stood  by  a  little 
brook"  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
near,  it  is  supposed,  the  junction  of 
Exchange  and  West  streets. 


CHICOPEE  FALLS  AND  CABOTVILLE   IN 
Redrawn  from  old  prints. 


pins  populated  it.  Japhet  and  Henry 
Chapin  were  the  fathers  of  eight  sons 
who  grew  to  manhood.  Japhet's 
grandchildren  numbered  sixty-five, 
and  Henry's  twenty-three.  Sons  pre- 
dominated in  these  patriarchal  fami- 
lies. Many  of  these  grandchildren  set- 
tled in  Chicopee;  but  as  the  genealo- 
gist of  the  family  says,  "The  spirit 
of  emigration  seized  early  upon  the  de- 
scendants of  Japhet  and  Henry.  But 
mind  ye,  they  did  not  emigrate  to  the 
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state  of  New  York,  nor  to  the 
rich  lands  of  the  then  unknown 
West,  but  they  went  as  far  as 
Wilbraham,  Ludlow,  South 
Hadley,  Granby,  and  one 
grandson  of  Deacon  Samuel 
Chapin  ventured  as  far  as  Cold 
Spring,  now  Belchertown." 
Notwithstanding  this  drain 
upon  the  family  by  emigration 
to  adjoining  towns,  the  Chapin 
name  became  a  conspicuous 
one  in  all  lists  and  catalogues 
in  Springfield  and  Chicopee. 
The  Chapin  family  and  those 
related  to  them  comprised  for 
a  long  time  about  the  entire 
population  of  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  our  city. 

Relics  of  the  Indians  are 
found  here.  They  planted  in 
meadows  and  fished  in  the  river. 
One  of  the  Indian  wading  places 
across  the  Chicopee  was  the  ford 
by  which  Chicopee  street  people 
crossed  the  river  until  the  first 
bridge  was  completed  in  1783,  with 
funds  raised  in  part  by  a  lottery.  The 
settlers  sometimes  came  into  conflict 
with  the  red  men.  Japhet  Chapin  was 
in  the  fight  at  Turner's  Falls.  There 
was  written  on  an  old  account  book 
of  his,  now  lost,  these  words:  "I  went 
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FROM  THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

out  Volunteare  against  ingens  the  17th 
of  May,  1676,  and  we  ingaged  batel 
the  19th  of  May  in  the  morning  about 
sunrise  and  made  great  spoil  upon  the 
enemy  and  came  off  the  same  day  with 
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INDIAN    RELICS    FOUND    IN    CHICOPEE. 

the  los  of  2)7  men  and  Captin  Turner, 
and  came  home  the  20th  of  May." 

The  fear  of  the  Indians  was  upon  the 
settlers.  When  Hannah  Chapin  was 
making  a  dress  before  her  marriage 
to  John  Sheldon,  Jr.,  of  Deerfield,  her 
mother  advised  her  to  make  it  strong 
enough  to  wear  into  captivity;  butt 
whether  or  not  she  thought  to  put  it 
on  before  she  leaped  from  her  chamber 
window  with  her  husband  while  the 
war  whoop  was  waking  Deerfield, 
records  do  not  tell.  She  was  taken  to  | 
Canada  and  was  redeemed  by  the  elder 
John  Sheldon,  who  made  various  jour- 
neys thither  to  recover  captives.  The 
house  of  Lieut.  Wright  at  Skipmuck 
was    attacked    and    several    persons 
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killed  in  the  summer  of  1708.  In  a 
diary  kept  by  Deacon  Edward  Chapin 
of  Chicopee  is  frequent  mention  of  en- 
counters between  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians,  and  evidence  of  the  fear  that 
the  enemy  would  break  through  the 
frontiers  and  descend  upon  this  part 
of  the  valley.  He  wrote  one  day  in 
May,  1747:  "This  day  I  was  called 
upon  to  bear  arms,  there  being  a  great 
alarm.  Husoock  was  beset  by  Indians 
on  Monday  last."  A  later  entry: 
"About  this  time  the  scalpers  come  in, 


river  were  the  ones  most  interested  in 
the  movement  for  a  parish.  There  was 
no  bridge  across  the  Chicopee  river, 
and  the  journey  to  church  was  a  hard 
one.  They  felt  able  also  to  settle  a 
minister  among  themselves.  The 
Springfield  parish,  interested  in  build- 
ing a  new  meeting  house,  objected  to 
any  separation.  In  their  petition  to 
the  General  Court,  Chicopee  people  es- 
teem it  "extreeme  hard"  that  their  fel- 


low   parishioners 
much  opposition. 
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CHECK    SIGNED    BY   JOHN    BROWN. 

having  been  out  about  a  month."  A 
house  that  stood  just  north  of  the 
present  church  on  Chicopee  street,  as 
some  recall  who  have  seen  it,  had  its 
door  thickly  studded  with  nails  to  give 
it  greater  resistance  to  Indian  hatchets. 

A  minor  feature  of  early  life  was 
slavery.  The  first  slave  in  town  was, 
perhaps,  Roco.  We  learn  this  because 
Colonel  PynChon  desired  a  grant  of 
more  land  at  Skipmuck,  where,  we 
read,  "he  is  settling  Roco,  his  negro." 
The  earliest  list  of  the  First  Church, 
1753,  bears  the  name  Pompe.  It  is  a 
tax  list  for  church  expenses,  and 
Pompe,  like  his  master,  is  taxed  a  six- 
pence. Recently  a  catalogue  of  thirty 
abolition  books,  an  annex  to  the 
Sunday  School  library,  has  come  to 
light,  and  we  know  what  strong  aboli- 
tion doctrine  was  taught  in  1839. 
Some  years  later  some  Chicopee  citi- 
zens purchased  the  freedom  of  a 
fugitive  slave  who  was  living  in  town, 
that  his  master  might  not  claim  him 
again. 

The  relation  of  church  and  state  in 
early  New  England  makes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  parish  an  important  event  in 
our  history.     The  people  north  of  the 


should     make     so 
"We  cannot  think 
our    Selves    justly 
treated     by     them 
when  they  take  so 
much      pains      to 
keep     us     under 
Such       Disadvan- 
tages in  our  Souls 
Concerns    only    to 
save  themselves  a 
little    worldly    in- 
terest."      Their 
petition  was  granted,  June  30,   1751 ; 
the  first  parish  meeting  was  held  July 
30  following,  and  in  September,  1752, 
the    first    minister,    Rev.    John    Mc- 
Kinstry,  was  settled. 

The  parish  bounds  extended   over 
the   Connecticut,  including  a  part  of 
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GEORGE   S.    TAYLOR. 
First  Mayor  of  Chicopee. 


West  Springfield  and  all  of  Holyoke. 
This  part  of  the  parish  was  assessed 
to  settle  the  minister,  but  not  to  build 
the  meeting  house.     Deacon  Chapin, 
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in  his  diary,  gives  us 
a  pleasant  view  of 
the  interest  in  build- 
ing the  first  meet- 
ing house.  O  n 
N  e  w  Year's  day, 
(1751),  the  people 
''with  united  voices 
declared  for  cut- 
ting timbers"  for  it. 
Two  days  later, 
"about  40  men  ad- 
vanced into  the 
woods,"  and  the 
next  day  half  that  number  finished  cut- 
ting the  timber.  How  merrily  the  axes 
rang,  wielded  by  those  stout  arms! 
Then  they  wait  for  snow.  Five  days 
pass;  then  "thers  snow  eno,  O  we  are 
very  glad;"  but  when  the  snow  is  "al- 
most gone  as  twere,"  they  are  sad. 
The  midwinter  month  passes  and  no 
sledding;  but  with  the  new  month 
comes  a  "week  of  Comfortable  proper 
winter  weather  and  pretty  sledding" 
and  the  "Chicopee  MH  Timber  got 
Home  very  successfully."  On  June  5 
the  record  is:  "This  Day  thro  ye  Indul- 
gence of  Heaven  we  had  our  Meeting 
House  Raised  with  great  Safety  and 
Joy."      Remembering    the    abundant 


THE   BLUFFS. 

supply  of  liquors  furnished  on  such 
occasions,  the  entry,  "with  great 
Safety,"  is  significant.  Not  all  rais- 
ings had  such  happy  issue. 

The  dimensions  of  this  meeting 
house  were  43x33  feet.  It  stood  north 
of  the  present  meeting  house  on 
Chicopee  street.  Though  raised  so 
safely  and  joyfully,  it  was  not  wholly 
finished  until  1765;  but  it  was  occu- 
pied when  the  minister  came,  and  to 
the  call  of  the  drum  the  people  assem- 
bled and  took  the  seats  assigned  them 
by  the  committee  for  "seating  the 
meeting  house,"  on  the  principle  that 
"age  be  esteemed  Equivalent  to  Four 
pounds    of    estate."      Our    ancestors 
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frowned  upon  "gold  rings,"  and  had 
no  "respect  to  him  that  weareth  gay 
clothing" ;  but  they  did  have  a  code  of 
procedure  for  seating  the  meeting 
house  that  was  not  altogether  un- 
worldly, or  scriptural.  The  "unseated 
pew"  in  this  plain  house  was  for  "the 
use  of  Girls  yt  are  under  sixteen  years 
of  Age";  and  the  negro  pew  was  in  the 
gallery. 

By  means  of  the  parish  Chicopee 
obtained   ecclesiastical   independence. 


The  act  of  incorporation  was  signed 
by  the  governor,  April  29,  1848. 

Chicopee  came  into  the  family  of 
towns  well  equipped.  The  assessed 
valuation  was  $2,476,210.00.  The 
population  was  7,861.  She  had  high- 
ways, newspapers,  schools,  churches, 
well-developed  water  power  turning 
the  wheels  of  established  industries, 
and,  above  all,  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  public-spirited  citizens. 

City  life  began  with  a  charter  of  the 


POINTS   NEAR   THE    FALLS. 


The  next  step  was  municipal  inde- 
pendence. For  fifty  years  Chicopee 
has  been  walking  the  paths  of  the  mu- 
nicipal world  by  herself.  A  move  on 
the  mother's  part  to  form  a  city  estab- 
lishment aroused  the  daughter  to  gain 
municipal  separation.  She  thought 
the  proposed  change  would  not  benefit 
her,  and  did  not  relish  an  extra  tax 
for  a  city  house  while  living  in  the 
country.  So  when  the  mother  began 
to  set  her  cap  for  a  mayor,  the 
daughter  decided  to  live  by   herself. 


usual  pattern,  but  recently  we  have 
adopted  some  new  municipal  fashions. 
The  first  venture  in  municipal  owner- 
ship was  made  in  1892.  The  legisla- 
ture had  granted  authority  to  purchase 
the  property  and  privileges  of  the  ex- 
isting water  companies,  and  to  enlarge 
their  capacity  by  the  use  of  new 
sources  of  water  supply.  The  city 
now  owns  a  system  of  water  supply, 
including  pumping  station,  standpipes 
and  other  necessary  equipment,  of  the 
estimated    value    of   about    $400,000, 
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THE    CHICOPEE     RIVER,    SHOWING    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    PLANT    AND    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


capable  of  furnishing  2,800,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily.  The  net  income 
of  the  water  department  from  March 
1,  1893,  to  December  1,  1897,  was 
$32,382.32;  that  is,  the  department 
pays  its  running  expenses  and  the  in- 
terest on  its  bonded  debt  and  has  re- 
turned the  sum  named  to  the  treasury 
of  the  city.  A  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners has  charge  of  this  department, 
employing  a  superintendent. 

The  city  embarked  in  the  electric 
light  business  in  May,  1896.  Previous 
to  that  date  there  was,  as  usual,  the 
purchase  of  a  franchise,  formerly 
granted  "without  money  and  without 
price,"  for  a  good  round  price,  and  the 
erection  of  a  new  station  and  its  equip- 
ment with  high-grade  apparatus.  This 
property  is  now  valued  at  $89,543.22, 
after  the  five  per  cent  depreciation 
charge  required  by  state  law  has  been 
made.  The  department  has  had  but  a 
brief  space  in  which  to  show  results; 
but  the  report  of  its  work  for  the  first 
full  year  is  promising : 

Total  income  from  street  lights, 
$9,650.00;  total  manufacturing  ex- 
pense of  street  lights,  $9,242.17;  to- 
tal income  from  incandescent  lights, 
$5,877.92;  total  manufacturing  ex- 
pense of  incandescent  lights,  $2,- 
892.95;  profit  on  lights,  $3,392.14. 


The  profit  on  street  lights  seems 
small;  but  we  quote  from  the  superin- 
tendent's report:  "The  street  lighting 
system  has  made  a  creditable  showing, 
inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  light  fur- 
nished has  been  increased  sixty  per 
cent  over  the  amount  previously  sup- 
plied the  city,  and  at  a  manufacturing 
cost  inside  the  prices  formerly  paid  by 
the  city."  This  means  to  the  public 
that  the  lamps  burn  longer  nights,  and 
that  the  almanac  is  not  consulted  so 
frequently  to  learn  if  the  man  in  the 
moon,  who  formerly  possessed  great 
power  in  extinguishing  street  lights, 
is  expected  to  show  his  face.  The 
service  to  private  houses  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  as  the  demand  for  this  ser- 
vice increases  the  profits  of  the  light 
department  will  grow  larger.  Chi- 
copee  is  well  satisfied  with  its  experi- 
ments in  municipal  ownership. 

Our  new  charter,  which  went  into 
operation  this  year,  gives  us  a  mayor 
and  a  legislative  department,  consist- 
ing of  one  alderman  from  each  of  the 
seven  wards  and  ten  at  large.  The 
mayor,  clerk,  treasurer,  aldermen  and 
school  committee  are  elected  by  the 
voters;  the  auditor,  collector  and  mes- 
senger by  the  aldermen;  the  solicitor, 
marshal,  superintendent  of  streets, 
overseers  of  the  poor  and  water  com- 
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HON.   GEORGE  D.    ROBINSON. 

missioners  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  The  distinctive  features  of  the 
charter  are  a  single  legislative  board 
and  the  separation  of  the  legislative 
and  administrative  depart- 
ments. No  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  has 
anything  to  do  with  the 
expenditure  of  money,  or 
with  the  appointment  or 
election  of  any  officer  who 
expends  money.  The 
mayor  has  no  vote.  The 
principle  of  minority  rep- 
resentation is  adopted. 
Each  voter  ballots  for  only 
three  of  the  five  aldermen 
annually  elected. 

Chicopee  soldiers  have 
been  in  many  campaigns. 
The  early  settlers  went  out 
"against  ingens."  They 
defended  their  homes  at  the  frontiers. 
Chicopee  men  lost  their  life  in  the 
campaign  against  Louisburg  in  1745. 
In  the  cemetery  on  Chicopee  street, 
on  Decoration  Day,  flags  wave  over 
the  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

The  militia  served  as  a  safe  means 
for  the  gratification  of  military  ardor 
after  peace  came;  and  of  more  than 
one  olden  time  citizen  it  could  be  said, 
as  of  John  Gilpin: 

"A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he." 


No  poet  has  sung  the  praises  of  our 
militia-men;  but  of  one  his  biographer 
writes :  "He  had  quite  a  military  gen- 
ius, but  no  opportunity  to  display  it, 
except  in  the  militia."  The  Cabot 
Guards  was  the  military  organization 
of  fifty  years  ago  in  Chicopee.  The 
name  of  the  first  captain,  Jones  S. 
Davis,  heads  the  list  of  those  who 
signed  the  by-laws  of  the  company. 
The  Guards  in  their  flourishing  days 
mustered  about  sixty  men.  They  led 
the  usual  life  of  a  militia  company  in 
times  of  peace  —  drilling,  attending 
musters,  doing  escort  duty,  arrayed  in 
all  the  glory  of  their  blue  uniforms  with 
the  buff  trimmings,  gilt  buttons  and 
gold  lace.  The  company  disbanded 
long  ago.  An  organization  of  surviv- 
ors was  formed  in  1880;  but  now  only 
four  are  left  of  the  four  score  and  more 
whose  names  are  on  its  records.  At 
some  funeral  of  late  years  one  or  two 
of  the  survivors  may  have  been  seen 
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with  crape  upon  the  arm  and  a  ribbon 
on  the  breast  marked:  Cabot  Guards, 
Co.  F,  Tenth  Regiment,  M.  V.  M.,  1844. 
The  dead  and  the  living  were  com- 
rades in  the  days  of  old  lang  syne. 

Our  citizens  rendered  noble  service 
in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Hundreds 
of  men  were  busy  in  the  shops  forging 
instruments  of  war,  and  other  hun- 
dreds bravely  used  them  on  many  a 
battlefield.  The  Tenth  Massachusetts 
regiment     marched     away     with     38 
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son,  and  gives  silent  testimonial  to  his 
diligence  and  fidelity,  and  also  to  the 
love  he  bore  to  those  whose  service 
and  patriotism  he  recorded.  This 
manuscript  volume  contains  the 
names,  as  far  as  the  compiler  could 
obtain  them,  of  all  citizens  of  Chico- 
pee  who  served  in  the  army  and  navy, 
of  those  who  were  assigned  to  the 
town  by  the  state,  and  of  non-resi- 
dents who  enlisted  as  a  part  of  the 
town's  quota.  His  regiment,  the 
period  of  his  service,  a  list  of  the  en- 
gagements in  which  he  took  part  and 
in  every  case  where  the  necessary  in- 
formation could  be  gained,  a  brief 
sketch  also  of  each  man's  life,  are 
Sfiven.    The  list  contains  the  names  of 


Chicopee  men  in  its  ranks, 
and  the  Seventy-seventh 
with  62  men.  The  First 
Massachusetts  regiment  of 
cavalry  had  57  Chicopee 
names  on  its  roll,  while  the 
Forty-sixth  had  105.  The 
town  furnished  its  quota 
for  the  call  of  nine  months' 
men  by  enlistment.  An 
entire  company  composed 
of  and  officered  by  Chic- 
opee men  went  into  the 
first  camp  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  regiment.  In  the 
care  of  the  city  clerk  is  a 
record  book  of  which  our  citizens 
may  well  be  proud.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing chiefly  of  George  D.   Robin- 
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529  residents  of  Chicopee  who  served 
in  the  army,  and  of  38  who  were  in  the 
navy,  with  the  name  of  the  ship  in 
which  each  served.  This  volume  was 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  story  of  camp  and  march 
and  battle,  of  hospital  and  prison,  of 
suffering  and  death,  a  glorious  record 
of  devotion  and  heroism,  from  the 
war's  sad  beginning  to  its  end,  of  our 
citizens,  who  left  the  farm,  the  store, 
the  loom,  the  lathe  and  the  forge,  to 
defend  the  Union. 

Two  tablets  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city  hall  bear  the  names  of  seventy- 
two  soldiers  whose  lives  were  given 
for  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  decreas- 
ing number  of  the  survivors  are  gath- 
ered into  the  Otis  Chapman  G.  A.  R. 
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zen  and  officer  of  the  town  who  was 
active  in  filling  its  quota  and  won  the 
hearts  of  the  boys  by  his  kindly  inter- 
est in  them. 

Chicopee  is  a  manufacturing  centre. 
Our  seal  bears  the  motto,  Industrial 
Variac.  We  are  a  community  of 
skilled  workmen.  Our  rich  men  have 
for  the  most  part  made  their  money 
in  the  industries  that  have  made  our 
name  so  widely  known.  Manufactur- 
ing began  at  the  Falls  no  years  ago, 
when  James  Byers  and 
William  Smith  erected  a 
furnace  and  made  hollow 
iron  ware  from  ore  dug  in 
the  vicinity.  We  are  told 
that  "the  furnace  was  con- 
sidered a  work  of  no 
small  magnitude  in  those 
days."  As  we  study  the 
historical  strata  we  dis- 
cover the  fossil  remains  of 
extinct  species  of  indus- 
try. The  pots  and  kettles 
of  the  blast  furnace  are 
in  the  lower  strata.  Paper 
was  made  here  long  be- 
fore our  neighbor,  the 
Paper  City,  existed. 
Leather  cuttings  for  boots 


and  shoes  were  made  here,  we 
find,  in  the  past.  Some  claim 
the  invention  of  lucifer  matches 
for  Ohicopee.  Some  grant  it  to  us; 
but  the  more  conservative,  consider- 
ing that  other  places  claim  the  honor, 
judge  the  invention  to  be  a  case  of 
spontaneous  combustion  simultane- 
ously at  several  points.  At  any  rate, 
matches  were  made  here,  and  Chico- 
pee smokers  could  light  home-grown 
tobacco  with  home-made  matches. 
Somewhere  are  to  be  found  relics  of 
ship  building.  "This  Day  met  at 
South  Hadley  a  number  of  Gentlemen 
And  entering  into  articles  concluded 
on  Building  a  Schooner  at  Chicka- 
pee."  So  wrote  Deacon  Edward 
Chapin  150  years  ago.  There  is  an 
extinct  water  traffic  awaiting  resurrec- 
tion by  the  potent  voice  of  Congress. 
Mention  is  made  in  the  old  Spring- 
field records  of  a  place  where  "Capt 
Gerson  first  made  rosin  at  Chicopee 
river."  One  of  the  oldest  industries 
not  extinct  is  brick  making.  Deacon 
Chapin  made  bricks  as  early  at  least 
as  175-1. 

The  leading  industry  to-day  is  cot- 
ton. It  employs  more  people  than 
any  other  single  industry.  A  small 
mill  equipped  with  two  carding  ma- 
chines and  two  spinning  frames  of  48 
spindles  each  was  in  operation  here  for 
a  while  over  ninety  years  ago.     The 
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yarn  was  sent  out  to 
families  to  be  woven 
on  hand  looms.  The 
real  cotton  business 
began  in  1825  at  the 
Falls.  Our  two  cor- 
porations are  the  suc- 
cessors of  earlier 
ones.  The  Dwight  is 
an  early  instance  of  combination,  ab- 
sorbing the  Perkins  and  Cabot  mills 
and  uniting  their  factories  to  its  own 
by  building  in  between  them,  till  now 
their  mill  presents  a  frontage  but  a  few 
feet  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile.  One 
of  the  beautiful  sights  from  the  north 
side  of  the  river  is  this  long  mill  with 
its  thousands  of  lights  shining  in  the 
darkness.  Mill  No.  1  of  the  Chicopee 
Manufacturing  Company,  built  in 
1875  upon  modern  principles  of  mill 
construction,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  The  products  of  these  whirl- 
ing spindles  and  flying  shuttles  seek 
the  usual  markets  open  to  American 
cotton  goods.  The  Dwight  is  trying 
the  experiment  of  operating  a  mill  in 
the  South. 

Fifty  years  ago  mechanics  and  op- 
eratives in  the  mills  worked  twelve 
hours  a  day;  and  the  average  of  men's 
wages  was  about  $1.08  cents  per  day, 
and  of  women,  $1.75  per  week,  exclu- 
sive of  board.  It  cost  as  much  to 
board  a  man  as  a  woman  received  per 
week,  while  the  women  paid  $1.37  1-2 
on  the  average  for  their  board. 

Important  to  our  city  as  is  a  business 
employing  2,700  or  2,800  people,  our 


manufac- 
turing body  is 
not  a  mon- 
archy ruled 
by  King  Cot- 
ton, but  a  re- 
public  in 
which  other 
industrial  in- 
terests have 
voice  and 
power;  and 
our  fame  as  a 
manufacturing 

centre    rests    upon    the    many 
products      of      our      skilled 
The     Ames      Manufacturing 
pany,   founded  by   Nathan    P. 
in    1834,    has    given    a    great 
in  the  manufacturing  world  to 
opee.      The  list  of 
long  one 
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other 
labor. 
Corn- 
Ames 
name 


Chic- 
its  products  is  a 
Before  and  during  the  Re- 
bellion, implements  of  war  were  made, 
—  swords,  bayonets,  cannon  and  pro- 
jectiles. Tools  for  the  manufacture  of 
guns  were  produced  and  sent  abroad. 
The  British  Board  of  Ordnance  and 
the  Royal  Artillery  Department  of 
Spain  received  Chicopee  products. 
And  when  the  Chicopee  boys  went  to 
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battle  for  the  nation's  life,  there  were 
sabres  made  at  home  and  purchased 
by  the  states  of  Virginia,  Mississippi, 
Maryland  and  Georgia,  as  late  as  i860, 
in  the  hands  of  Southern  cavalry,  to 
oppose  them.  Uncle  Sam  has  sent  to 
Chicopee  when  there  was  some  dark 
spot  on  his  coasts  to  be  lighted  and 
he  needed  a  light-house,  or  when  he 
needed  a  crane  to  lift  some 
ponderous  thing  in  a  navy 
yard;  and  the  Ames  works 
have  loyally  responded. 
Were  a  thousand  men  to 
parade  in  the  glory  of  the 
regalia  of  some  mystic 
brotherhood,  the  Ames 
Sword  Company  could  fur- 
nish all  their  outfit  of 
plumed  chapeaux  and  glit- 
tering sash  and  belt  and 
gloves  and  gauntlets  and 
streaming  banners,  and 
arm  each  one,  if  desired, 
with  a  sword  of  distinct 
pattern,  but  of  finest  metal 
and  unsurpassed  workman- 
ship. 

Our  bronze  work  has 
a  national  fame.  The 
equestrian  statue  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Garden  is  one  of  sev- 
eral pieces  at  the  state's 
capital  cast  here.  What 
citizen  of  the  Bay  State,  or 
of  the  country,  does  not 
have  a  thrill  of  pride,  when 
he  recalls  the  story  of  the 
Crawford  doors  at  the 
nation's  capital?  The 
models  were  first  sent 
abroad  to  a  Munich  firm 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Rebellion, 
demanded  the  deposit  of  the  con- 
tract price.  The  government  would 
not  discredit  its  ability  to  pay  by  com- 
plying with  such  a  demand,  and 
ordered  the  models  returned.  They 
came  back  so  shattered  that  it  took  a 
long  time  to  repair  them.  The  Ames 
Company  undertook  the  work,  and 
cast  the  doors,  to  the  glory  of  Yankee 
patriotism  and  Yankee  skill. 


The  man  who  successfully  demon- 
strated that  bronze  work  of  a  high 
character  could  be  done  in  America 
was  Mr.  Silas  Mosman,  who  superin- 
tended this  department  of  the  Ames 
works  for  many  years.  Bronze  work 
is  also  done  by  Mr.  Melzar  Mosman, 
who  was  associated  with  his  father. 
The  largest  piece  sent  from  his  work- 


which, 
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shop  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 
He  does  work  from  the  conception  of 
the  model  as  an  artist  to  its  reproduc- 
tion in  metal. 

The  lover  of  the  bicycle  is  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Chicopee.  The 
Overman,  the  Lamb,  the  Ames,  and 
the  Chicopee  Falls  are  our  four  manu- 
facturers of  bicycles.  The  Overman 
Wheel  Company  and  the  Lamb  Manu- 
facturing Company  have  a  world-wide 
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reputation  for  their  wheels.  Frank 
Lenz,  the  first  to  attempt  a  trip  across 
Asia  on  a  bicycle,  rode  a  Victor.  He 
found  no  bicycle  paths  in  China  or 
India  or  Turkestan  or  Armenia.  He 
was  murdered  when  his  remarkable 
journey  was  nearly  completed. 

The  25th  United  States  Infantry 
Bicycle  Corps,  under  Lieutenant 
James  A.  Moss,  mounted  Spalding 
military  bicycles,  and,  carrying  their 
arms,  ammunition,  rations,  tents  and 
other  necessary  equipment,  rode  from 
Fort  Missoula,  Montana,  to  St.  Louis, 
to  test  the  practicability  of  the  bicycle 
as  a  machine   for  military  purposes. 
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Nineteen  hundred 
miles  of  travel  over 
mountain  ranges, 
through  mud, 
water  and  sand  and 
over  rocks  thor- 
oughly tested  the 
virtues  of  the  new 
C  h  i  c  o  p  e  e  war- 
horse. 

Peace  has  her 
victories;  and  the 
plows  of  the  Belch- 
er &  Taylor  Agri- 
cultural Tool  Com- 
pany turn  furrows 
in  many  fair  fields 
in  our  own  and  for- 
eign lands,  —  and  its  other  agricul- 
tural implements  have  a  like  wide  use. 
The  knitting  machines  which  one 
Chicopee  firm  makes  another  fits  with 
their  curiously  crooked  latch  needles. 
Sportsmen  shoot  with  the  Stevens 
Arms  Company's  single-shot  rifles  in 
all  climes,  and  some  of  the  finest 
shooting  with  pistols  has  been  done 
with  Chicopee  made  weapons.  Chico- 
pee sporting  goods  are  gaining  a  wide 
reputation.  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men play  golf  with  Chicopee  equip- 
ment. 

We   turn  from  the  factory  to   the 
greenhouse   and    recall   the   work   of 
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Dexter  Snow, 
who  was  the 
second  florist 
in  western 
Massachusetts 
and  the  first 
i  n  Chicopee. 
Hewas  known 
as  the  "Ver- 
bena m  a  n." 
He  cultivated 
this  flower, 
beginning     in 

1855,  till  he  had  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  it  in  the  world.  He 
also  had  a  rare  collection  of  ferns. 
Mr.  Snow  was  a  pioneer  in  send- 
ing plants  by  mail,,  and  his  ver- 
benas, wrapped  in  oil  of  silk  and 
packed  in  old  cigar  boxes,  went 
by  mail  all  over  the  country.  An  hon- 
orable and  distinguished  part  in  the 
history  of  Chicopee  was  borne  by 
Hon.  George  M.  Stearns  and  ex- 
Governor  George  D.  Robinson. 
Against  their  names  now 

"The  fatal  asterisk  of  death  is  set." 

Each  in  his  profession,  the  law, 
gained  a  high  position,  each  filled  a 
large  place  in  the  municipal  life  of  the 
town  as  legal  adviser  and  in  other  ser- 
vices, and  a  larger  place  in  the  affec- 


tions    of    his     fellow 
citizens.      Besides 
these  gifts  to  the  bar, 
our    city    contributed 
to  the  judiciary  of  the 
Commonwealth      a  n 
eminent  member,  the 
late      Judge      John 
Wells;  and  to  the  so- 
cial discussions  of  the  day  her  offer- 
ings  are   "Looking   Backward"   and 
"Equality,"  by  Edward  Bellamy. 

Mr.  Stearns  came  to  Chicopee  to 
study  law.  His  sign  still  indicates 
his  office  over  the  Center  post-office, 
but  citizens  miss  the  familiar  sight  of 
him  descending  the  stairs  with  letters 
in  his  hand  for  the  mail.  His  home 
was  on  the  Hill.  Governor  Robin- 
son lived  opposite.  Mr.  Stearns  was 
a  genial  host,  a  delightful  conversa- 
tionalist, and  possessed  a  large  fund 
of  stories  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
He  held  few  public  offices.  He 
served  in  both  branches  of  the  state 
legislature,  but  nominations  to  Con- 
gress were  declined.  He  found  rec- 
reation in  driving  and  in  reading.  He 
loved  a  horse  and  liked  a  novel. 
Governor  Robinson  early  in  his  life 
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vas  called  to  Chicopee  to  teach,  and 
or  nine  years  was  the  successful  prin- 
:ipal  of  the  Center  high  school.  His 
nterest  in  the  schools  continued 
hrough  life.  He  planned  engage- 
nents  to  admit  attendance  upon  the 
eunions  of  the  high  school  alumni. 
He  left  the  school  for  the  law  office. 
He  entered  political  life  as  repre- 
sentative to  the  legislature  from  Chic- 
)pee.  When  congressional  and  gu- 
bernatorial honors  came,  he  never 
nissed  the  town  meeting,  of  which  he 
vas  frequently  moderator.  Chicopee 
vas  fortunate  in  having  such  promi- 
lent  citizens  as  Mr.  Stearns  and  Gov- 
ernor Robinson  interested  in  munici- 
)al  matters.  These  two  men,  differ- 
ing in  many  points  of  character,  as 
veil  as  in  politics,  had  in  common  a 
*reat  love  of  home.  They  equally 
oved  Chicopee,  and  Chicopee  equally 
oved  them. 

Edward  Bellamy  was  born  in  Chic- 
Dpee,  and  most  of  his  life  has  been 
>pent  here.  His  home,  an  attractive 
olace  to  the  friends  admitted  to  its  in- 
imacy,  has  been  at  the  Falls.  He 
vas  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hampden 
"ounty,  but  his  strong  literary  tastes 
irew  him  to  other  work.  "A  Nan- 
ucket  Idyl"  and  "Dr.  HeidenhofFs 
Process"  are  not  forgotten,  although 
overshadowed  by  the  popularity  of  his 
ater  works  on  social  questions. 

A  national  bank  and  two  savings 
)anks  are  our  financial  institutions. 
The  First  National  came  into  exist- 
ence under  state  law  as  the  Cabot 
Bank,  beginning  business  May  21, 
[845.  Several  officers  of  this  bank 
mve  checks  with  John  Brown's  name 
Jpon  them.  The  Chicopee  Savings 
Bank  began  business  in  1854.  It  has 
lad  in  these  forty-four  years  but  one 
reasurer,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Harris,  whose 
continuous  service  is  a  record  that  has 
ew  parallels. 

What  school  privileges  were 
jiven  the  boys  and  girls  of  Chico- 
pee in  the  days  of  its  first  settlement 
ve  do  not  know.  Springfield  made  a 
*rant  in  1714  "to  the  farmers  of  Chico- 
>ee  and  Skipmuch"  for  schools,  and 


in  1716  three  precincts  for  schools 
were  established,  "Upper  Chickopee," 
"Lower  Chickopee,"  and  "Skip- 
much."  From  this  date  regular  ap- 
propriations were  made.  In  1761  a 
two-storied  school  house  was  built  on 
Chicopee  street.  It  had  a  great  fire- 
place. The  seats  in  the  lower  room 
were  arranged  around  three  of  its 
sides,  on  one  side  in  three  rows,  on  the 
others  in  two  rows,  each  row  one  step 
higher  than  that  in  front  of  it.  The 
town  has  made  liberal  appropriations 
for  its  schools,  which  have  attained  a 
high  standard. 

The  City  Library  had  its  origin  in 
Cabot  Institute,  a  literary  and  social 
organization  of  long  ago.  The  Chico- 
pee papers  of  the  time  report  the  meet- 
ings and  the  questions  for  debate, 
among  which  is  the  following:  "Will 
the  increase  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests in  New  England  tend  to  de- 
press the  condition  of  the  laboring 
class?"  The  books,  900  in  number, 
which  the  institute  gathered,  were 
transferred  in  1853  to  the  town,  and 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  present  li- 
brary, which  numbers  18,000  volumes. 
The  library  has  had  three  homes,  and 
needs  another.  The  teachers,  the 
scholars,  the  college  girls,  the  clergy- 
men and  the  general  reading  public 
are  finding  the  library  a  source  of  in- 
creasing profit  as  they  come  to  it  with 
their  varying  needs. 

Over  twenty  houses  of  worship  open 
their  doors  in  Chicopee,  and  eight 
denominational  names  tell  our  creedal 
diversities.  A  feature  of  the  Grace 
Episcopal  church  is  its  parish  house 
work.  The  equipment  of  this  house 
includes  accommodation  for  the  ordi- 
nary social  work  of  the  parish  and  a 
gymnasium,  baths,  reading-room, 
pool  tables  and  various  games  for  men 
and  boys.  Girls  also  are  using  the 
gymnasium.  Out-of-door  sports  re- 
ceive attention — canoeing,  foot-ball 
andi  base-ball.  At  Temperance  Hall, 
the  St.  Joseph  Total  Abstinence  and 
Benevolent  Society,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic organization  connected  with  the 
Church  of  the   Holy  Name,  has  its 
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quarters,  with  an  assembly  room,  par- 
lors, reading  and  game  rooms,  a  gym- 
nasium, bath  room  and  bowling  al- 
ley. 

In  early  days,  the  stage-coach,  the 
ferries  and  the  toll-bridge  were  fea- 
tures in  Chicopee's  means  of  travel. 
The  locomotive  engine  began  his  race 
up  and  down  the  valley  in  1845.  Now 
we  have  the  electric  cars.  The  first 
street  railway  line  was  built  in  1888, 
from  Springfield  via  the  Centre  to 
Chicopee  Falls.  With  the  opening  of 
the  bridge  at  Willimansett  (1892)  the 
zeal  for  street  railways  waxed  fervid. 
Men,  women  and  children  signed  peti- 
tions to  companies  to  build  a  line  past 
their  houses.  Streets, 
avenues,  and  boulevards 
were  marked  out  on  the 
vast  sandy  plains.  A 
forest  of  stakes  shows 
where  one  speculator 
bought  acres  of  land 
and  divided  it  into  house 
lots  "far  from  the  mad- 
dening crowd."  Now  we 
have  three  lines  to  Hol- 
yoke  and  as  many  to 
Springfield  from  various 
sections  of  the  city. 

The  present  popula- 
tion of  Chicopee  is 
about  18,000.  Our  valu- 
ation is  a  little  over 
$9,000,000.  The  last  considerable 
addition  to  our  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation are  the  Poles.  They  form 
a  numerous  part  of  the  Babel  chorus 
of  tongues  one  hears  on  our  streets. 
If  their  social  status  generally  is  not 
high,  they  are  industrious  and  thrifty. 
Many  read  and  write  in  their  own 
language,  and  some  of  them  have  as- 
pirations. They  come  to  work  in  the 
cotton  mills,  and  form  a  large  per  cent 
of  their  operatives.  Their  tenements 
are  overcrowded.  A  Polish  house  is 
sure  to  be  full.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  river  at  the  Centre  they  are  bur- 
rowing into  the  side-hills.  They  are 
gaining  property;  they  are  building 
homes  and  churches  and  establishing 
parochial  schools,  and  some  children 
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are  in  the  public  schools.  They  a 
becoming  voters,  and  the  influenc 
of  their  new  surroundings  will  mou 
them,  as  they  have  other  nationaliti 
who  have  left  the  old  world  for  t 
new. 

The  development  of  Chicopee  h 
been    in   sections.     The    Centre,   tl 
Falls,  Willimansett,   Chicopee  Stre( 
Fairview,  Aldenville  are  names  of  L 
calities  still  presenting  some  distin 
features    and    interests.     Our   lette 
come  to  four  post-offices;  our  frieru 
are  confused  by  the  various  railw;! 
stations;  our  rogues  have  three  locll 
ups  awaiting  them.     Yet  we  are  gro\ 
ing  together  and  attaining  a  strong- 
feeling    of     municip;| 
unity. 

The  sections  who<j 
growth  has,  been  mo:| 
noticeable  of  late  aij 
Willimansett,  Fairvie 
and  Aldenville.  At  A 
denville  we  have  a  ere; 
tion  of  recent  years.  Ii 
growth  is  interesting  i 
an  illustration  of  home 
making  for  working  pec 
pie.  This  section  wa 
opened  in  1891.  Th 
building  lots  are  of  goo 
size,  varying  in  pric 
from  $50  upwards.  Th 
first  dwellings  consiste 
(chiefly)  of  an  outside;  the  inside  cam 
because  the  frame  was  boarded  an 
shingled.  The  interior  finishings  wer 
meagre  in  most  cases,  the  aim  bein; 
to  keep  the  first  cost  of  the  hous 
small.  Payment  was  made  by  month 
ly  installments  of  $10  or  more.  Thes 
houses  have  had  a  development 
cellars,  interior  finishings,  paint,  per 
haps  a  piazza  —  till  the  original 
scarcely  recognized  in  the  trim  an<j 
comfortable  home  of  to-day.  The  elecj 
trie  cars,  the  school  and  the  churclj 
have  also  come. 

Our  city  is  situated  in  one  of  th<| 
most  beautiful  sections  of  the  Con 
necticut  Valley.  From  many  point 
we  have  views  of  Tom  and  Holyok 
on  the   north,   and   to   the  west  th' 
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hills  of  western  Hampden,  while  per- 
haps from  the  same  spot  the  sweep 
of  the  majestic  river  may  be  seen  with 
glimpses  of  Wilbraham  hills  on  the 
east.     We  have  facilities  for  the  manu- 


facturer and  the  skilled  workman.  We 
also  have  a  fair  city  for  their  home, 
and  easy  communication  with  the 
larger  cities  and  the  great  world  be- 
yond. 
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By  Mary  Clarke  Huntington. 


A!"  Josiah  Smith's  shad- 
ow fell  oddly  distorted 
across  the  square  of 
sunshine  through  which 
midges  danced.  A  spi- 
der, waiting  for  one  to 
pause  on  his  web  piazza,  scuttled  away 
as  the  bass  voice  called  again  just  be- 
neath the  gossamer  festoons:  "Ma!" 
From  the  back  cellar  came  only  the 
subdued  sound  of  regular  spats,  ad- 
ministered to  some  unresisting  sub- 
stance. Josiah  stepped  over  the 
threshold  and  went  through  cob- 
webbed  dimness  among  dusty  boxes 
and  barrels  to  deeper  dimness  beyond. 
"Are  ye  gettin'  deef,  Ma?  I  called 
twict." 

The  spatting  ceased,  and  a  woman's 
head  silhouetted  against  a  tiny  win- 
dow turned  to  show  a  face  that  despite 
the  dusky  tones  of  her  surroundings 
looked  comely  even  to  Josiah's  peer- 
ing eyes.  Mrs.  Smith  had  been  a 
beauty  when  Josiah  went  courting, 
and  at  forty  she  was  as  good  to  see  as 


any  matron  in  all  the  country  round. 
But  consciousness  of  this  fact  did  not 
keephim  from  saying,  with  an  irritated 
twitch  at  his  suspenders:  "I  called 
twict,  and  the  boys  are  waitin'  for  me 
to  get  off  to  the  medder." 

"Wal,  Pa?" 

"I  want  to  know  if  we  can't  have 
biled  pot  for  dinner.  Them  early 
cabbages  are  just  right,  and  the 
beets  and  turnips  grown  to  cookin' 
size." 

"Ye-s-s-s,"  Mrs.  Smith  had  a  way  of 
prolonging  this  affirmative  until  it 
sounded  like  the  purr  of  a  cat. 
"Ye-s-s-s,  we  can  have  biled  pot  well 
enough.  The  black  cow  is  makin'  a 
difference  in  the  butter.  Five  pounds 
more'n  usual  this  week." 

"Good,"  said  her  husband  in  a  satis- 
fied tone.  He  was  proud  of  his  dairy. 
"Wal,  I'm  off  to  the  medder."  His 
straw  hat  and  white  shirt  moved 
ghost-like  through  the  doorway  — 
then  reappeared.  "I  fetched  in  the 
vegetables."     As    if    it    were    an    af- 
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terthought  he  added,  with  a  rising  in- 
flection which  made  it  a  question: 
"Mebbe  if  ye  could  get  round  to  it  we 
might  have  apple  dumplin'?" 

"Wal."  She  heard  his  quick,  heavy 
step  across  the  damp  earth  floor. 
"Called  twict  —  and  me  spattin'  but- 
ter here  in  the  back  cellar!  If  that 
ain't  jest  like  a  man!  And  he  wanted 
to  say  dumplin'  all  the  time."  She 
laughed  softly. 

When  she  went  upstairs  with  her 
butter  tray  and  spaddle,  Dorothy  stood 
at  the  sink,  her  white  arms  bare  to  the 
elbow.  Dorothy  was  eighteen,  which 
is  good,  and  dazzlingly  pretty,  which 
is  better,  and  sweet  tempered,  which  is 
best  of  all.  She  smiled  around  at  her 
mother. 

"Father  wants  a  boiled  dinner.  I've 
just  finished  getting  the  vegetables 
ready." 

"Ye-s-s-s,"  Mrs.  Smith  purred  as- 
sentingly.  "He  wants  a  dumplin', 
too.  But  the  astrachans  have  gone 
by." 

"Oh,  well,  the  pearmains  are  ripe 
now,  and  there'll  be  plenty  of  time 
for  me  to  bring  some,"  said  Dorothy 
blithely.  "Father'll  relish  anything 
made  of  those  pearmains.  Perhaps  it 
wouldn't  spoil  his  appetite  if  I  picked 
up  one  or  two  on  the  Barton's  side  of 
the   wall." 

"Dorothy!" 

But  Dorothy  only  laughed,  and 
reached  down  her  blue  sunbonnet 
from  its  nail. 

Because  of  an  apple  tree  our  first 
parents  were  expelled  from  Eden,  and 
because  of  an  apple  tree  the  families 
of  Smith  and  Barton  met  without 
bowing  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  How  it  banpened  neither  could 
exactly  tell :  —  idle  mention  of  a  line 
wall  rebuilt  by  a  Grandfather  Smith 
to  take  in  an  unpurchased  foot  of  land 
belonging  to  a  Grandfather  Barton; 
quick  denial  and  a  vigorous  statement 
that  the  wall  had  been  rebuilt  by  a 
Grandfather  Barton  to  include  an  un- 
purchased foot  of  land  belonging  to  a 
Smith;  then  denial  following  state- 
ment, and  statement  following  denial, 


until  each  man  went  home  in  a  tower- 
ing passion  and  forbade  continuance 
of  friendliness. 

So  it  was  that  the  two  matrons 
stopped  exchanging  patterns  and 
recipes;  that  John  and  Fred  Smith 
fought  Ralph  Barton  at  school  be- 
cause his  grandfather  cheated  theirs, 
and  Ralph  fought  John  and  Fred 
because  their  grandfather  cheated 
his;  and  Dorothy,  trying  to  keep 
peace  between  the  boy  belligerents, 
was  invariably  hustled  out  of  the  way 
by  her  brothers  and  made  faces  at  by 
Ralph  —  who  said  girls  were  always 
underfoot. 

Nor  did  this  bitterness  between  the 
famibes  decrease  with  the  years  which 
changed  John  and  Fred  to  alert  young 
farmers  and  Ralph  to  a  student  who 
led  his  class  at  Yale.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Barton  worked  to  defeat  each 
other  at  the  polls  when  either  was 
nominated  for  town  office;  their  wives 
made  opposing  bids  at  auctions,  bear- 
ing away  pieces  of  furniture  whose 
chief  value  to  each  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  desired  by  her  neigh- 
bor; the  two  young  farmers  sneered  at 
the  student's  dress  and  bearing,  and 
the  student  ignored  the  two  young 
farmers.  Only  pretty  Dorothy,  laugh- 
ter loving  and  merry  as  the  day  was 
long,  considered  this  state  of  affairs 
ridiculous.  Why  should  one  quarrel 
with  one's  neighbor  because  of  a  few 
apples  falling  on  the  neighbor's  side 
of  a  wall,  when  enough  and  to  spare 
fell  on  one's  own  side?  And  what  did 
it  matter  whether  a  Grandfather  Smith 
or  a  Grandfather  Barton  rebuilt  the 
wall,  so  that  the  old  pearmain  was  set 
like  a  branching  post  between  mossy 
gray  stones?  For  her  part,  she 
thought  it  a  good  wav  to  have  the  line 
wall  so  exactly  halved  that  each  owner 
should  know  just  where  to  begin  on 
his  own  half  in  case  it  needed  rebuild- 
ing. But  though  no  one  listened  to 
Dorothy  when  she  said  these  things, 
she  only  laughed  and  sang  more  gaily 
than  ever. 

She  was  singing  now  as  she  tripped 
through  the  lane,  where  clover  was 
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springing  up  after  the  recent  mowing; 
she  sang  as  she  went  across  the  or- 
chard, at  the  further  end  of  which 
stood  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  —  a 
wide-branching  tree  which  dappled  its 
own  shadow  with  streaked  pearmains ; 
and  she  continued  to  sing,  birdlike,  as 
she  filled  her  basket. 

If  she  had  not  been  singing  some- 
body lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  would  never  have  guessed  her 
presence.  As  it  was,  he  put  down  his 
bcok  and  peeped  cautiously  over  the 
stone  barrier  —  not  so  cautiously, 
however,  but  that  Dorothy,  lifting  a 
full  basket,  looked  straight  into  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes  under  a  wide  brimmed 
straw  hat,  and  gave  such  a  start  that 
the  pearmains  again  lay  dappling  the 
shadow. 

"Permit  me."  The  speaker's  long 
legs  made  a  step  over  the  line  wall, and 
he  was  on  his  knee  before  her,  gath- 
ering the  scattered  fruit. 

"Really,  Mr.  Ralph,  you  seem  to 
be  the  one  under  foot  now." 

And  Ralph  Barton,  still  kneeling, 
stared  in  surprise,  which  grew  to  a 
slow  recall  of  district  school  days. 

"Why,  it's  not  little  Dolly!" 

"They  call  me  Dorothy,"  she  said 
demurely. 

Never  did  sunbonnet  frame  a  more 
bewitching  face  than  the  one  bending 
upon  him  from  that  fluff  of  golden 
hair.  He  forgot  to  remove  his  gaze 
such  was  his  wonderment  that  a 
freckled  faced,  towheaded  slip  of  a 
thine  could  grow  to  this. 

"You  used  to  make  such  frightful 
grimaces,"  said  Dorothy,  in  placid  ret- 
rospection. 

"I  was  a  mere  savage.  Miss  Smith, 
in  this  humble  attitude  I  remain  until 
assured  of  your  forgiveness." 

She  dimpled  at  his  serio-comic 
touch  of  the  dramatic,  and  lifted  her 
blue  eyes  to  look  over  his  head. 

"There's  father ." 

The  young  man  was  at  once  in  a 
standing  attitude. 

"But  his  back  is  this  way.  He  and 
the  boys  are  mowing  in  the  south 
meadow.     I   guess  he   forgot   some- 


thing and  is  going  to  the  house  after 

it." 

"And  I  am  on  Van  Dieman's  land. 
Shall  I  be  sued  for  trespass?" 

"You  know  I  used  to  try  to  keep  the 
peace."  .     . 

"Oh,  yes."  He  reddened.  "I 
haven't  seen  you  since  those  school 
days.     Hang  this  ridiculous  feud!" 

"Well,"  smiled  Dorothy,  "if  I  don't 
hurry  we'll  have  no  apple  dumpling 
for  dinner.  I  suppose  father  will  be 
wanting  dumpling  every  day  while  the 
pearmains  last." 

"But  I  sha'n't  be  lying  under  the  wall 
reading  Greek  every  day.  I  stuck  a  hay 
fork  into  my  hand  yesterday,  and  it's 
too  sore  for  work  this  morning."  He 
hesitated,  then  lifted  his  hat  as  she 
moved  off.  From  his  own  side  of  the 
wall  he  watched  her  slim  figure  across 
the  orchard.  "And  I  couldn't  even 
offer  to  carry  that  basket  to  the  .house 
for  her!" 

Never  had  Dorothy's  culinary  skill 
evidenced  itself  as  in  this  apple-dump- 
ling —  so  light  it  was,  so  white  it  was. 
Her  brothers  looked  at  it  appreci- 
atively as,  with  faces  red  from  hurried 
washing  and  toweling,  they  took  their 
places  at  table.  They  were  great, 
strapping  fellows,  having  the  healthy 
appetites  of  youth  and  outdoor  work. 
Mr.  Smith  nodded  at  the  pretty  cook 
over  his  first  mouthful  of  puffy  crust. 

"You'll  beat  yer  mother  if  ye  keep 
on,  Dorothy.  There  ain't  nothin'  like 
pearmains  tor  dumplin'  anyway.  Say, 
Ma,  I  like  to  forgot  that  Mis'  Samp- 
son, the  blacksmith's  wife,  said  the 
other  day  for  me  to  tell  you  she  was 
cannin'  pearmains,  and  they  was  reel 
good.     Whv  can't  you  do  some?" 

"I  don't  believe  we've  got  enough 
to  can,  Pa." 

The  veins  on  Mr.-  Smith's  forehead 
swelled. 

"We  should  have  enough  if  we  had 
our  rights.  Jehoshaphat!  I've  a  mind 
to  go  to  law  —  I  vow  I  have.  'Twould 
do  Barton  good  to  be  taught  what's 
what.  The  thief!  I  wish  every  pear- 
main  he  eats  would  stick  in  his 
throat." 
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"Perhaps  one's  got  stuck  in  Ralph's 
throat  and  that's  why  he  isn't  workin' 
to-day.  I  saw  him  dawdlin'  around 
the  lots  with  a  book  this  mornin'." 

Dorothy's  cheeks  flamed  —  but  no 
one  noticed. 

"I  hear  he  talks  about  what  gym 
trainin'  lias  done  for  his  muscle,"  Fred 
joined  in  disdainfully.  "I'll  bet  he 
can't  pitch  faster'n  we  did  yesterday 
with  that  shower  comin'  up." 

"How  it  did  rain!"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
relieved  that  the  talk  was  drifting 
into  safer  channels.  "My  suz  !  it 
come  down  as  if  it  was  thrown.  And 
it  leaked  in  jest  a  mite  'round  the 
chimney,  Pa." 

"Should  been  less  surprised  if  it 
had  leaked  a  tubful,"  said  her  husband, 
with  the  gruffness  of  lingering  irrita- 
tion. 

That  night  came  up  another  shower, 
and  a  wild  storm  wind  bore  it  over  the 
midsummer  fields,  Mrs.  Smith,  in 
bed  gown  and  cap,  stole  upstairs  to 
see  if  it  Avas  leaking  just  a  mite  more 
round  the  chimney;  and  Mr.  Smith, 
tossing  and  groaning  as  he  thought  of 
lodging  grain,  called  after  her  that 
she'd  "better  come  back  to  bed  instead 
of  prowlin'  around  with  a  candle  — 
liable  to  get  struck  bv  lightnin'; 
s'posed  she  wanted  him  left  a  widderer 
as  well  as  a  pauper." 

Mr.  Smith's  apprehensions  were 
made  certainties  with  the  morning. 
His  oats,  just  ready  for  cutting,  lay  as 
flat  as  though  a  roller  had  passed  over 
them,  and  nearly  everv  hill  of  corn 
needed  setting  np.  A  sickening  odor 
came  from  the  ootato  field.  "Rottin'," 
he  said  forlornly. 

It  seemed  to  him  just  now  as  if  na- 
ture opposed  good  husbandry.  He 
had  wandered  through  the  orchard, 
and  was  standing  under  the  old  pear- 
main.  Only  a  few  apples  lay  on  the 
grass  about  him,  although  the  tree 
was  nearly  bare,  but  as  he  leaned  up- 
on the  wall  he  saw  that  his  neighbor's 
lot  showed  the  streaked  fruit  in  wind- 
rows An  unreasoning  raee  sprang 
up  within  him,  increasing  as  he  looked 
over  the  Barton  acres,  where  in  its 


more  sheltered  field  the  corn  stood 
gracefully  erect  and  where  a  stretch 
of  yellow  stubble  told  of  oats  harvested 
the  day  before.  Along  the  cornfield 
edge  a  grizzled  man  was  walking 
slowly,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back  and  his  head  bent.  He  crossed 
the  mowing,  but  not  until  he  paused 
under  the  pearmain  was  he  conscious 
of  being  watched.  Then  he  met  the 
other's  hostile  gaze  with  cool  unrec- 
ognition,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  an 
apple. 

"That's  my  apple !"  cried  Mr.  Smith 
furiously. 

Mr.  Barton  took  an  exasperating- 
ly  large  bite  from  the  pearmain's 
smoothest  side,  and  smacked  his  lips 
with  a  "what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?"  air. 

"I'll  get  the  law  on  ye,  Hen  Bar- 
ton !" 

Although  less  quick  tempered  than 
his  neighbor,  passion  was  mottling  Mr. 
Barton's  florid  face  with  purple  as  he 
stared  at  the  threatening  figure  oppo- 
site. He  flung  the  apple  core  over  the 
wall,  and  deliberately  wiped  his  mouth 
en  his  shirt  sleeve. 

"Get  the  law  on  me  if  "ye  want  to, 
Jo  Smith.  You  won't  never  get  this 
hull  apple  tree." 

He  lurched  stiffly  away,  and  left 
Josiah  choking  and  spluttering  in  an 
attempt  to  shout  some  sufficiently 
withering  thing  after  him. 

The  quiet  country  town  was  aroused 
to  amused  speculation  when  it  became 
known  that  Josiah  Smith  and  Henry 
Barton  had  gone  to  law  over  an  apple 
tree.  The  various  peccadillos  of  their 
grandfathers  for  generations  back 
were  passed  around  with  the  preserves 
at  tea  tables  or  given  out  between  the 
whiffs  of  the  pipes  at  the  little  grocery 
store,  until  it  seemed  incredible  that 
the  offspring  of  either  litigant  could 
possess  a  single  good  trait;  and  there 
was  much  chuckling  and  wagging  of 
heads,  many  "I  told  you  so's"  and 
"that's  the  way  I  reckoned  'twould 
be,"  when  the  trial  came  off  and  it 
was  decided  that  neither  party  had  a 
case.  .    .  i  ■ 
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Never  were  more  chagrined  and 
angry  men  than  the  two  who  drove 
home  from  court  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  dropped  trial.  Across  the  dusty, 
white  road  falling  leaves  made  patches 
of  vivid  color,  and  occasionally  a 
zhestnut  slipped  from  its  loosened 
burr.  The  hills  were  so  veiled  in 
luminous  haze  that  the  scarlet  and 
yellow  trees  along  their  slopes  might 
have  been  lighted  torches,  sending  out 
a  blur  of  thin  smoke,  which  heated 
the  still  air  to  strange  languor.  But 
neither  Josiah  Smith  nor  Henry  Bar- 
ton noted  anything  at  the  right  hand 
or  the  left,  as  they  jogged  along  the 
familiar  turnings.  Resolution  to  get 
even  with  the  other  and  so  make  up 
to  himself  for  lawyers'  fees  and  neigh- 
borhood ridicule  crowded  all  else 
from  each  man's  mind. 

Such  was  the  concentrated  fury  of 
his  face  that  not  even  merry  Dorothy 
dared  speak  to  her  father  when,  after 
putting  uo  the  horse,  he  came  in  to 
supper.  The  boys  pushed  away  from 
the  table  sooner  than  usual,  and  went 
out  doors  "to  talk  it  over;"  and  Jo- 
siah shut  himself  into  his  own 
room.  For  the  first  time  since  Doro- 
thy could  remember,  her  mother 
showed  nerves. 

"I  declare,  Dorothy,  I  feel's  though 
something  was  goin'  to  bust  over  my 
head  —  Pa's  that  wound  up."  She 
drew  the  hem  of  her  gingham  apron 
across  her  eves.  "But  mebbe  it's  un- 
used 'lectricitv  in  the  air  that  makes 
me  feel  so.  The  almanac  says  a  reel 
hard  thunder  storm's  due  for  to-day, 
and  it  ain't  come.  I  shan't  believe  in 
Daboll  no  more." 

Before  midnight  the  wildest  storm 
known  to  that  section  burst  over  the 
town.  Water  poured  from  the  roofs 
in  suds  and  ran  in  rivulets  along  the 
roads;  thunder  clap  followed  thunder 
clap;  flash  after  flash  of  lightning 
charged  the  intense  darkness  with  aw- 
ful brilliancy.  Mrs.  Smith,  too  much 
alarmed  at  this  proof  of  Daboll's 
weather  wisdom  to  hunt  after  leaks, 
crept  out  of  bed  and  sat  bolt  upright 
in  a  chair;  she  remembered  hearing 


that  this  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do 
during  a  violent  thunder  storm.  Jo- 
siah turned  over  with  a  contemptuous 
grunt  as  a  lightning  flash  revealed  her 
sitting  there  in  her  short  bed  gown 
and  frilled  cap,  her  arms  folded  and 
her  feet  tucked  under.  His  wife  won- 
dered whether  he  would  speak  if  the 
house  was  on  fire.  Just  then  came  a 
terrible  crash,  that  seemed  knocking 
the  very  walls  together,  and  a  blinding 
glare  brought  a  sulphurous  odor.  The 
grotesque  figure  in  the  chair  involun- 
tarily clapped  her  hands  together  and 
sprang  up  with  a  shriek. 

"I'm  stunned!" 

Josiah's  anger-strained  nerves, 
smitten  with  the  ridiculous,  relaxed  to 
hoarse  laughter,  which  shook  the  bed- 
stead. 

"Wal,  if  I  ain't  stunned,  somethin's 
struck,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  scrambling 
swiftly  into  bed. 

The  sun  broke  dazzlingly  over  a 
drenched  world,  which  soon  dried  off 
under  its  warm  rays.  Seeing  that  her 
husband  was  held  by  his  mood  of  yes- 
terday, Mrs.  Smith  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence  during  breakfast.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  learn 
to  reef  sail  when  matrimonial  seas  are 
squally.  But  to  Dorothy  she  won- 
dered "what  the  lightnin'  could  have 
struck  so  near  the  house  that  she  smelt 
sulphur,  and  where  in  the  world  Pa 
was  goin'  with  that  axe  he'd  jest 
ground." 

Hen  Barton  should  eat  no  more 
apples  from  the  disputed  tree,  Mr. 
Smith  told  himself  as  he  strode  down 
the  lane  and  through  the  orchard  with 
his  axe  over  his  shoulder.  If  the 
law  couldn't  prevent  his  fruit  from  be- 
ing stolen  he  could,  —  and  he  set  his 
mouth  grimly.  But  when  he  reached 
the  line  wall,  he  paused  suddenly. 

"Jehoshaphat!" 

Nature  had  taken  affairs  into  her 
own  hands,  and  made  lightning  her 
instrument.  The  old  pearmain,  split 
clean  in  two  and  still  holding  a  sul- 
phurous odor,  had  fallen  half  upon  his 
orchard  and  half  upon  Henry  Barton's 
mowing  —  a  gap  in  the  well-laid  stone 
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showing  where  the  stout  trunk  had 
been. 

With  vengeful  thoughts  held  in 
check  by  surprise,  Josiah  stood  meas- 
uring the  empty  space  with  his  eye,  — 
and,  so  standing,  heard  voices.  He 
looked  up  —  and  there,  walking  slow- 
ly towards  him,  was  his  daughter 
Dorothy,  while  keeping  pace  with  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  loitered 
Ralph  Barton.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  order  back  to  the  house  this  undu- 
tiful  girl  who,  in  such  comrade-like 
manner,  could  meet  his  enemy's  son. 
Then,  finding  himself  unobserved,  he 
dropped  behind  the  shelter  of  the  leafy 
apple  branches.  Dorothy  came  on, 
swinging  her  sunbonnet  by  one  string. 

"Mother  said  she  was  sure  some- 
thing near  us  was  struck  last  night. 
I'm  so  glad  it's  this  old  tree.  I've  just 
grown  to  hate  it!" 

But  Ralph  looked  at  the  matter  with 
the  shrewdness  of  one  who  intended 
following  law  as  a  profession. 

"The  feeling  of  injury  may  live  even 
though  the  subject  of  contention  is 
dead." 

Dorothy's  slender  neck  set  itself 
haughtily. 

"My  father," — the  crouching  listen- 
er felt  a  thrill  of  pride  and  shame  at 
her  intonation,  "my  father  isn't  the 
man  to  hold  rancor  when  both  law 
and  nature  have  decided  a  matter  as 
this  has  been  decided." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  my  father  isn't," 
said  Ralph,  stung  by  her  tone. 

"I  haven't  said  he  was,"  replied 
Dorothy  loftily. 

"But  vou  rather  insinuated  that." 

"The  first  insinuation  was  from  you, 
I  think." 

Ralph  forced  a  laugh.  "Pshaw! 
don't  let's  quarrel,  Dolly,  when  both 
law  and  nature,  ■ —  Oh,  come  now, 
you'll   say   good-by."    But   Dorothy 


was  walking  off  without  a  turn  of  hei 
head. 

When  Ralph's  unhappy  whistle 
sounded  faintly  and  more  faint  from 
the  field  beyond,  Josiah,  with  a  curi- 
ously subdued  expression,  lifted  him- 
self out  of  hiding  and  swung  the  axe 
over  his  shoulder.  Then  he  started! 
and  stepped  back,  for  among  the' 
branches  on  the  opposite  side  was  ris- 
ing another  figure  —  also  with  an  axe! 
over  his  shoulder.  The  two  men! 
looked  sheepishly  at  each  other,  their' 
faces  relaxing  as  the  absurdity  of  their! 
position  grew  upon  them.  Suddenly! 
both  bent  over  with  laughter,  and  the 
axes  slipped  to  the  ground. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  roared  Mr.  Smith. 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  roared  Mr.  Barton. 

"I  said  ye  shouldn't  never  eat  no 
more  of  these  pearmains,  Hen,  and  ye 
sha'n't." 

"I  said  ye  shouldn't  never  get  this 
hull  tree,  Jo,  ■ —  and  ye  won't." 

Still  laughing,  each  stooped  for  his 
axe,  and  the  movement  brought  them 
nearer  together.  One  looked  into 
the  other's  eyes  —  and  their  right 
hands  met  across  the  line  wall  in  a 
grip  which  shut  out  the  bitterness  of 
years. 

"Don't  ye  mind  how  we  cut  railroad 
ties  for  old  Dolbeare  the  winter  we 
was  sixteen,  Hen?  —  and  how  we 
stumped  each  other  as  to  which  could 
cut  longest?" 

"I  do,  Jo." 

The  elderly  faces  under  the  thatch 
of  grizzled  hair  creased  with  reminis-j 
cent  merriment. 

"Stump  ye  now,  Hen." 

"Go  it,  Jo." 

Upon  the  clear  autumn  air  rangi 
sharp,  steady  strokes  of  steel  against; 
wood,  as  the  axes  rose  and  fell  to- 
gether. Once  more  two  boys  were' 
working  in  friendly  rivalry. 


WHEN  these  words  are  printed 
and  read,  the  United  States 
will  very  likely  be  in  war  with 
Spain.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
actual  clash  of  arms  may  somehow  be 
avoided;  but  writing,  as  we  do,  just  as 
Congress  has  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  declared  for  immediate  armed  in- 
tervention in  Cuba,  we  feel  that  noth- 
ing but  Spain's  withdrawal  from  the 
island  can  now  make  peace  possible — 
and  such  peaceable  withdrawal  we  do 
not  look  for. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to 
discuss  at  length  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  war  with  Spain,  if  there  be 
war  with  Spain.  Whether  wisely  or 
unwisely,  the  American  people,  we  be- 
lieve, have  taken  the  position  which 
they  have  taken  in  obedience  to  just, 
generous  and  noble  impulses.  We 
say  the  American  people.  There 
are  selfish  men  in  the  republic  who 
would  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  push  their  schemes 
for  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  although 
we  believe  that  these  are  very  few, 
and  any  step  in  this  direction  would 
be  condemned  as  indignantly  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  There  is 
a  larger  and  noisier  body,  a  body 
which  will  have  to  be  watched  and 
fought  more  and  more  closely  in  the 
years  ahead  of  us,  which  itches  for 
war,  war  anywhere,  with  anybody, 
itches  for  a  bigger  navy,  a  bigger 
army,  for  anything  that  will  get  us  into 
better  shape  for  war  and  make  us  more 
likely  to  provoke  it,  itches  for  con- 
quest and  expansion,  for  a  colonial 
and  imperial  policy;  and  these  busy- 
bodies  and  mischief-makers,  with  their 
bluster  and  bravado  and  melodrama, 
have  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
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afforded  by  the  Cuban  situation,  have 
thriftily  turned  to  account  the  genuine 
sympathies  and  manly  instincts  of  the 
people,  have  magnified  everything 
which  should  be  minimized  and  mini- 
mized everything  which  should  be 
magnified,  and  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  more  difficult  a  situation 
which  at  best  was  difficult  enough.  A 
great  portion  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  have  exhibited  to  us 
newspaper  sensationalism  raised  to  its 
highest  and  most  startling  power  and 
shown  us  what  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  a  vulgar  and  conscienceless 
press  may  be  upon  a  nation  governed 
by  public  opinion,  in  a  way  which  com- 
mands every  serious  man  to  ask  him- 
self serious  questions.  But  we  believe 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  have  taken  the  position  which 
they  have  taken  in  obedience  to  right- 
eous and  heroic  impulses,  to  instincts 
and  convictions  which  are  the  safe- 
guard of  liberty  and  humanity.  It 
was  such  humane  and  generous  im- 
pulses which  made  them  demand  so 
loudly  two  years  ago  that  England 
should  interfere  with  Turkey,  if  neces- 
sary go  to  war  with  Turkey,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  Armenian  atrocities  — 
which  made  so  many  of  them  declare 
wildly  that  we  should  send  our  own 
white  squadron  to  help  in  the  work. 
A  wild  demand  this  was,  the  demand 
of  men  who  could  see  only  one  thing, 
but  it  was  a  demand  which  proceeded 
from  true  hearts  and  true  consciences, 
and  under  circumstances  which  made 
our  national  responsibility  more  direct 
it  would  not  have  been  wild,  but  right. 
Had  Armenia  been  in  the  English 
Channel,  no  administration  could  have 
held  the  English  people  back  from 
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such  interference.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  been  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  for  two  years  they  have  had  an 
Armenia  at  their  own  doors,  and  have 
not  interfered  to  stop  the  atrocities, 
have  not  performed  the  duties  of  good 
neighborhood,  not  been  faithful  to 
their  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  great  family  of  nations.  They 
wakened  to  it  late,  wakened  fully  only 
when  Senator  Proctor  told  the  story 
in  the  Senate,  when  the  President 
sent  his  message  to  Congress,  and  the 
consular  reports  gave  the  terrible  de- 
tails,— wakened,  it  seems  to  us,  when 
the  real  necessity  for  war  had  passed 
and  the  President's  masterly  course 
had  brought  us  to  a  point  where  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  every  question 
and  the  peaceful  righting  of  every 
wrong  was  possible  and  was  already 
in  sight. 

A  year  ago,  if  there  is  ever  justifica- 
tion for  war  in  the  world,  there  would 
have  been  the  fullest  justification  for 
war  with  Spain  to  put  an  end  to  the 
atrocities  in  Cuba.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago,  when  the  Weyler  wickedness  was 
at  its  height  and  the  leading  Cuban 
representatives  came  from  New  York 
to  Boston  to  tell  the  dreadful  story, 
we  felt  and  we  declared  that,  if  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  been  at  the  head  of  this 
great  republic,  he  would  have  said  to 
Spain  that,  if  she  did  not  change  front 
in  Cuba  in  ten  days,  he  would  within 
the  next  ten  land  ten  thousand  Iron- 
sides upon  the  island  and  help  her  do 
it  —  so  help  him  God!  We  believe 
that  he  would  have  done  it  —  for  we 
remember  Piedmont.  We  remember 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  whitest 
soul  in  that  Elizabethan  England 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Puritanism 
which  gave  birth  to  us,  fell  under  the 
walls  of  Zutphen,  fighting  in  Holland 
for  Holland,  against  the  tyranny  of 
Spain.  A  year  ago,  Cuba  needed 
Sidneys,  she  needed  an  American 
Cromwell;  but  America  did  not  know, 
the  people  did  not  consider.  Now 
they  know,  —  but  the  need  has  passed 
away.  If,  nevertheless,  an  aroused 
people  proceed  to  more  drastic  meas- 


ures than  the  need  demands,  it  will  be 
because  they  are  an  aroused  people, 
although  aroused  too  late;  and  that 
which  is  aroused  in  them  is  not  selfish- 
ness, not  greed,  not  any  grabbing  in- 
stinct, but  the  instinct  of  justice  and 
sympathy.  If  there  is  a  great  wrath, 
it  is  at  a  great  wrong,  to  which  men 
cry  out  for  an  atoning  end.  If 
the  nation  does  not  show  that 
full  patience  and  self-control  which 
we  wish  it  might  show,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  nation  of  lawyers  and 
philosophers,  but  a  nation  of  men, 
through  whom  the  elemental  forces 
flow  and  act.  The  President. and  his 
associates  in  the  government  have,  we 
believe,  acted  through  all  with  the  ut- 
most conscientiousness  and  with  their 
best  wisdom;  and  the  people,  if  war 
comes,  will  stand  unitedly  and  firmly 
by  their  government,  charged  with  its 
great  responsibilities.  But  we  do  not 
yet  despair  that  the  highest  wisdom, 
the  highest  justice,  the  highest  sym- 
pathy, the  cosmopolitan  causes  and 
the  highest  thought  of  the  future 
will  yet  assert  supremacy  over 
the  nation,  groping  and  staggering 
for  the  righteous  view,  and  that  the 
final  issue  will  be  one  which,  satisfying 
all  the  severe  demands  of  justice,  shall 
also  satisfy  the  solemn  and  severe  de- 
mands imposed  upon  the  great  repub- 
lic to  do  nothing  which  shall  prostitute 
her  to  a  place  among  the  nations 
which  still  serve  the  god  of  war,  noth- 
ing to  check  the  movement  of  the 
world  toward  the  reign  of  interna- 
tional reason  and  toward  eternal 
peace.  The  men  of  Naseby,  the  men 
of  Bunker  Hill  and  Gettysburg,  were 
not  men  who  loved  war,  but  loved 
peace,  but  loved  duty  —  only  duty  — 
more  than  peace. 


Concerning  war  with  Spain,  then, 
we  desire  to  say  no  more.  If  these 
words,  when  printed,  find  us  in  the 
midst  of  battle,  or  if,  through  happy 
chances  which  we  cannot  now  foresee, 
they  find  us  in  sure  sight  of  peace,  it 
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is  equally  our  duty  to  say  that  war 
seems  to  us  unnecessary.  We  ap- 
plaud the  generous  motive,  we  stand 
firmly  by  the  government  in  the  con- 
flict; but  we  believe  the  ends  we  aim 
at  could  have  been  secured  without 
war,  with  greater  benefit  to  all  the 
world,  and  that  the  war  should  not 
have  been.  For  war  is  neces- 
sary, is  to  be  sanctioned  or  to  be 
forgiven,  in  the  world  to-day,  only  in 
some  dread  extremity,  some  fatal,  last 
resort;  and  in  Cuba  there  is  now, 
whatever  was  true  yesterday,  or  last 
month,  or  last  year,  clear  promise  of 
that  cessation  of  hostilities,  that  aban- 
donment of  cruelty,  and  that  grant  of 
self-government,  in  whose  behalf 
alone  there  is  provocation  or  excuse 
for  war. 

What  we  have  to  say  here,  however, 
is  independent  of  all  this,  something  to 
be  said  just  the  same  if  we  believed 
that  war  now  were  an  imperative 
duty.  The  war  with  Spain,  if  war' 
with  Spain  there  be,  will  soon  be  over; 
and,  necessary  or  unnecessarv,  right 
or  wrong,  we  believe  that  it  will  result 
in  only  good  to  Cuba.  But  the  re- 
sults to  our  own  people  of  the  great 
flood  of  bad  blood,  bad  reasoning, 
base  appeal,  false  assumption  and 
false  political  philosophy  which  has 
been  precipitated  by  the  crisis  will  not 
be  easily  counteracted;  and  be  it  in  the 
midst  of  war,  righteous  or  unrighteous, 
or  when  war  or  the  rumors  of  war 
have  passed,  the  true  American  will  ask 
himself  what  he  can  do  to  check  those 
things  in  the  national  thought  and 
temper  which  tend  to  make  America 
unfaithful  to  the  world  and  to  that 
great  dawning  political  synthesis,  that 
new  international  imperative,  that  new 
sense  of  the  obligation  and  the  grand- 
eur of  the  way  of  peace,  whose  devel- 
opment and  supremacy  are  the 
world's  hope.  How  does  what  we  say 
and  do  look  in  the  light  of  this  hope 
and  imperative?  How  truly  does 
our  patriotism  point  the  way  to 
universal  justice,  to  universal  order, 
and  eternal  peace?  Only  as  we  can 
answer  these   questions  well  can  we 


face  history  and  face  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

Every  war  gives  new  life  to  that  old 
notion  which  died  so  hard,  but  which 
is  responsible  for  so  much  mischief  in 
the  world,  that  patriotism  is  somehow 
bound  up  with  war — the  patriotic  man, 
the  man  who  fights  or  wants  to  fight 
for  his  country.  Congress  "in  a  great 
wave  of  patriotism,"  we  read  in  the 
newspapers,  appropriates  fifty  million 
dollars  for  gunboats  and  torpedoes. 
No  wave  of  patriotism  is  reported 
when  Massachusetts  appropriates  a 
million  dollars  for  good  roads,  when 
New  York  appropriates  five  millions 
for  new  school-houses,  or  Chicago  ten 
millions  for  an  exposition,  wdien  Bos- 
ton builds  a  library,  when  the  Adiron- 
dack forests  are  secured,  when  Niag- 
ara is  environed  with  beauty  in  place 
of  ugliness,  when  the  college  is  en- 
dowed, when  good  wages  are  paid  in 
the  factory,  when  the  corrupt  council 
is  swept  out,  when  the  social  settle- 
ment is  established  at  Mulberry  Bend, 
or  the  little  church  on  the  frontier,  or 
the  school  at  the  Virginia  cross-roads, 
when  the  preacher  preaches  temper- 
ance, righteousness  and  judgment  to 
come,  and  the  scholar  in  his  closet 
writes  a  truth  and  not  a  lie.  Patriot- 
ism is  love  of  country;  and  the  truest 
patriot  he  who  seeks  to  keep  his  coun- 
try truest  to  her  own  high  ideals  and 
to  the  service  of  mankind.  True  pa- 
triotism may  sometimes,  in  a  world  yet 
so  poorly  organized,  command  the 
stern  arbitrament  of  arms;  but  oftener, 
and  ever  oftener  as  civilization  grows, 
it  commands  rebuke  of  the  war  spirit 
and  the  utmost  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  The  brawler,  the  jingo,  the 
testy  rhetorician  and  the  party  slave 
is  never  the  true  patriot;  and  even  he 
who  helps  defend  the  nation  performs 
a  lower  patriotic  service  than  he  who 
helps  to  build  the  nation.  Tucker 
making  men  at  Dartmouth  is  a  truer 
patriot  than  Gallinger  making  war  in 
the  Senate,  Booker  Washington  at 
Tuskegee  than  Morgan  of  Alabama, 
Albert  Smiley  at  Mohonk  than  any 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  senator, 
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Flora  Stone  Mather  at  Cleveland  than 
Foraker,  and  Jane  Addams  at  Hull 
House  than  "Billy"  Mason.  The 
sword  of  Gideon  and  of  Grant  may  be 
the  sword  of  God,  and  the  field  may  be 
planted,  the  city  governed  and  the 
book  written  in  the  service  of  mam- 
mon and  the  devil;  but  the  boy  and 
girl  should  be  taught  early  that  the 
plow,  the  ballot  and  the  pen  are  the 
true  tools  of  patriotism  and  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  their  mean- 
ing mightier  and  nobler  than  the 
sword;  that  Fiske  and  Low  and  Har- 
ris and  Hale  and  Howells  are  no  less 
in  the  service  of  their  country  than 
Miles  and  Sigsbee  and  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
—  to  whom  be  every  due  honor  —  but 
are  rendering  their  country  higher 
service,  and  are  patriots  on  a  higher 
plane.  There  are  exigencies  when 
the  appropriation  of  fifty  million 
dollars  or  five  hundred  millions 
for  national  defence  or  for  na- 
tional offence  is  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  patriot;  but  the  man  who 
votes  for  guns  and  gunboats  with  a 
glow  and  an  excitement  which  he  does 
not  feel  when  he  has  opportunity  to 
help  on  the  great  interests  of  educa- 
tion, science,  art  and  industry  may  be 
very  sure  that  his  glow  is  not  the  hon- 
est glow  of  patriotism,  but  is  very 
likely  the  excitement  of  the  tiger  and 
the  savage,  which  still  lives  on  in  good 
society  and  dies  so  hard  in  half-civil- 
ized and  even  civilized  men.  It  hap- 
pens every  clay  that  a  council,  a  legis- 
lature or  a  congress  will  buoyantly, 
without  computation,  without  protest 
and  without  debate,  vote  the  people's 
thousands  or  millions  of  money  for 
some  great  waste,  some  great  destruc- 
tion, new  cruisers  and  new  forts,  when 
some  poor  pittance  is  grudgingly 
doled  out,  or  grudgingly  denied,  each 
dollar  pinched  and  challenged,  for  the 
measure  of  philanthropy,  of  conserva- 
tion, of  construction,  of  education,  of 
relief,  of  encouragement  or  high  em- 
prise, whose  generous  and  bold  ad- 
vancement would  do  so  much  to 
hasten  the  day  when  forts  and  cruisers 
shall    be    unnecessary    and    obsolete. 


Society  is  zealous  and  lavish  on  its  dis- 
plays and  its  defences,  its  dams  and 
sewers  and  police  and  armament,  and 
blind  and  niggardly  a  thousand  times 
as  to  the  things  which  affect  its  foun- 
tains and  its  real  vitality,  the  interests 
of  the  discipline  and  the  construction 
which  make  protection  needless.  The 
great  lesson  for  a  nation  to  learn  is 
that  its  true  and  reliable  strength  is  in 
the  love  and  loyalty  of  its  people;  and 
the  degree  of  a  people's  devotion 
will  be  determined  by  the  beneficence 
of  the  political  and  social  institutions, 
the  justice  of  the  laws,  the  generosity 
of  legislation,  the  degree  in  which 
happiness,  contentment,  progress  and 
the  common  welfare  are  promoted. 
The  strong  arms  of  a  people  nerved  by 
gratitude  are  a  nation's  dignified  and 
adequate  and  best  defence.  Appro- 
priations that  insure  such  gratitude 
are  more  strategic,  are  better  military 
measures,  than  all  appropriations  for 
navies  or  for  forts.  A  united,  grate- 
ful, loyal  and  puissant  people  will  im- 
provise in  any  storm  and  stress  a  de- 
fence or  an  avengement  commensu- 
rate to  any  danger  or  any  duty;  and  it 
will  do  it  the  more  easily  and  energeti- 
cally and  resultfully  if  its  resources 
have  not  been  wasted  in  wicked,  vain 
display  and  costly  defences  which  do 
not  defend,  but  faithfully  and  gener- 
ously applied  to  the  nation's  upbuild- 
ing. In  the  very  midst  of  war,  if  war 
it  be,  we  need  to  pause  to  consider  this 
as  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  this 
great  federal  republic  which  we  trust 
to  be  a  prophecy  of  a  federal  world, 
lest  any  militant  action  to  which  an 
acute  and  surprising  situation  drives 
us  drive  us  also  to  any  dallying  with 
the  militant  spirit  and  habit  which 
have  been  the  world's  curse  and  in 
whose  gradual  supplanting  by  the 
methods  of  legality  and  peace  lies  the 
world's  hope. 


Patriotism,  the  true  and  serious 
love  of  country,  the  true  and  serious 
concern    for    the    country's    highest 
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honor  and  duty,  sometimes  compels  a 
man  to  counsel  war,  sometimes  com- 
pels him  to  counsel  peace  and  to  de- 
nounce as  a  mistake  and  as  a  crime  a 
war  into  which  his  country  is  plunging 
headlong.  If  such  is  his  sober  judg- 
ment, then,  even  if  his  voice  be  heard 
alone,  it  is  his  duty  as  a  faithful  citizen 
to  raise  it;  and  history  may  soon  de- 
clare, as  it  has  declared  so  often,  that 
he  was  the  true  patriot  and  the  man  of 
vision  in  a  drunk  nation,  a  nation  full 
of  uncontrolled  and  frenzied  men,  for- 
getful in  the  mob's  hurrah  of  their 
great  heritage  and  sacred  call,  of  their 
chief  duty  to  their  country  and 
their  duty  to  mankind.  The  patriot 
will  not  alone  despise  and  denounce 
majorities  when  he  sees  that  they  are 
wrong',  not  only  tell  his  country  to  her 
face  that  she  is  untrue  to  herself  and 
her  ideals;  he  will,  if  so  far  he  is  driven, 
draw  the  sword  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Bunker  Hill  against  her  government, 
in  its  faithlessness  to  its  high  trust. 
Cromwell  and  Washington  in  armed 
rebellion,  and  not  Charles  and  George 
upon  the  throne,  were  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  idea  and  the 
true  patriots.  Who  was  the  patriot  in 
England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution? Was  it  Pitt  exclaiming  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted,"  continuing  our 
stout  defender  as  the  war  went  on, 
condemning  the  government's  policy 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  earning  a  ven- 
eration in  America  no  less  than  that 
accorded  Washington  himself;  or  was 
it  George  the  Third,  denouncing  Pitt 
as  a  "trumpeter  of  sedition"  and  de- 
claring vehemently  that  he  wished 
the  great  commoner  were  dead?  Was 
it  Grenville;  or  was  it  Fox?  Was  it 
Lord  North,  "who  never  could  bear  to 
offend  the  king,"  and  whose  argu- 
ment against  the  repeal  of  the  tea-duty 
was  that  it  "would  stamp  us  with 
timidity";  or  was  it  Edmund  Burke, 
who  condemned  the  policy  of  his  gov- 
ernment from  first  to  last  as  foolish 
and  wicked,  and  whose  position  at 
every  time  throughout  the  war  was 
that  then  was  the  time  to  stop  folly? 


"Thank  God,  Old  England  is  safe," 
exclaimed  Horace  Walpole,  hearing 
the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  at  Sara- 
toga,— meaning  the  principles  of  old 
English  law  and  liberty,  for  which 
America  in  rebellion  stood  and  to 
which  England's  king  and  ministry 
and  parliament  were  false.  We  honor 
these  great  Englishmen  above  all  who 
dwelt  at  that  day  in  England — honor 
them  not  simply  as  friends  of  America, 
but  as  great  patriots,  as  the  men  in 
that  solemn  day  truest  to  England, 
patriots  so  true,  loving  so  deeply  Eng- 
land's fair  fame,  conscious  so  clearly 
of  England's  duty,  genius  and  voca- 
tion, that  they  would  not  go  with  the 
multitude  to  do  evil  in  England's 
name,  scorned  the  reproaches  and 
hysteria  of  little  men,  dared  to  appeal 
from  England  drunk  to  England 
sober,  dared  in  the  violence  and  fever 
to  abide  their  time  and  trust  the  sure 
verdict  of  history. 

This  is  what  America  says  of  them; 
but  this  is  what  England  says,  too. 
Freeman  writes  of  George  Washing- 
ton as  the  great  expander  of  Eng- 
land, seeing  aright  that  the  lesson 
which  he  taught  England  so  sternly, 
but  which  she  learned  so  well,  was  the 
lesson  which  made  her  great  growth 
possible  from  that  day  on.  Every 
text  book  in  the  English  schools  makes 
every  English  boy  make  Washington 
his  hero  and  points  the  moral  of 
the  great  English  mistake  in  1775.  All 
the  historians  speak  to-day  one  word, 
and  all  say,  looking  backward,  what, 
looking  forward,  Burke  and  Chatham 
said, — and  say  that  the  true  English 
patriot  in  1775  was  not  he  who  told 
England  that  she  was  doing  right,  but 
he  who  told  her  she  was  doing  wrong. 

Let  not  America  and  let  not  any 
citizen  of  America  forget  this  great 
lesson  of  history.  As  our  government 
becomes  more  and  more  government 
by  public  opinion,  more  and  more  im- 
portant and  imperative  become  the 
independent  mind  and  the  courageous 
word.  If  war  comes,  then  let  the  man 
of  independent  mind  say  firmly 
whether  he  counts  it  necessary  or  un- 
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necessary,  righteous  or  unrighteous 
altogether,  or  an  unrighteous  war — for 
such  there  are  —  in  a  righteous  cause; 
and  let  him  say  it  though  alone  he  say 
it,  and  though  as  many  dogs  bark  at 
him  as  barked  at  Pitt  and  Burke  and 
Fox.  Let  him  remember  and  let  all 
men  remember  that  the  test  of  the 
good  citizen,  the  test  of  his  loyalty 
and  love  of  country,  is  not  the  energy 
and  the  vigor  with  which  he  ap- 
plauds whatever  his  country  does,  but 
the  seriousness  with  which  he  con- 
ceives his  country's  mission,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  strives  to  keep 
her  true  to  that  and  hinders  and  re- 
bukes mistakes  and  wrong. 

More  and  more  unrighteous  with 
the  years  becomes  the  war  which 
is  not  necessary,  which  any  sacrifice 
consistent  with  the  demands  of  justice 
and  humanity  would  save,  as  more 
and  more  important  we  see  the 
cause  of  peace  itself  to  be,  as  more 
and  more  we  wake  to  the  irrationality, 
demoralization,  poison  and  blight  of 
war.  The  cause  of  internationalism, 
of  the  rising  above  fist  law  and 
duels  by  nations  as  now  by  men,  the 
banishment  of  armies  from  the  earth, 
the  reign  of  reason  instead  of  the 
reign  of  the  strongest,  the  cause 
of  the  world's  order  and  unity 
and  peace,  —  this  is  the  world's  great 
and  distinctive  cause  to-day,  the  com- 
manding cause  of  the  far-sighted,  true 
American  and  Englishman  and 
Frenchman,  as  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tion was  the  commanding  cause  of  the 
true  New  Englander,  New  Yorker 
and  Virginian  a  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  light  of  this  high  duty  every  na- 
tional policy  and  purpose  must  be 
tested.  The  nation  which  apprehends 
this  cause  and  duty  clearest,  —  a  duty 
whose  clear  apprehension  sets  all  du- 
ties and  all  rights  and  wrongs  in  new 
proportions  —  will  hesitate  the  long- 
est before  taking  any  step  which  can 
strengthen  militancy  and  militant 
methods   in  the   world,  and   will  ap- 


peal to  arms  only  when  every  appeal 
to  reason  and  the  cooperant  moral 
sense  and  moral  force  of  the  whole 
great  family  of  nations  has  been  made 
and  has  proved  fruitless.  In  time  of 
peace,  in  midst  of  war,  in  days  before 
battle  and  days  after  battle,  let  the  re- 
public remember  this. 


The  noblest  and  most  adequate 
word  spoken  in  Congress  in  this  sol- 
emn crisis  is  the  speech  of  Senator 
Hoar,  made  just  as  we  write.  He 
feared  that  his  words  would  be  "some- 
what dull"  in  the  ears  of  his  excited 
listeners;  but  "it  seems  to  me,"  he 
said,  "to  be  no  time  for  impassioned 
rhetoric,  for  the  clapping  of  hands,  the 
stamping  of  feet,  and  shouting."  He 
wished  to  speak  "quietly,  rather,  in 
the  manner  of  a  court  dealing  with  a 
great  question  of  constitutional  law  in- 
volving in  its  results  liberty  and  life 
and  public  welfare  and  public  honor." 
"I  would  approach  this  grave  occa- 
sion," he  said,  "in  the  spirit  of  that 
captain  who  led  the  company  of  the 
people  of  my  own  birth-place  to  the 
bridge  in  the  morning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  he  said,  T  went  into  that 
battle  with  the  same  seriousness  and 
the  same  sense  of  responsibility  to 
God  with  which  I  am  accustomed  to 
go  to  church.'  If  in  the  providence 
of  God  this  country  is  called  upon  to 
do  a  great  act  of  international  justice, 
let  us  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  and 
not  in  the  spirit  of  vengeance."  An- 
swering the  angry  attacks  made  upon 
the  President  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
Mr.  Hoar  approved  the  President.  "I 
like  the  President's  holding  back  and 
striving  with  all  his  power  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  of  this  business.  I  like 
his  holding  out  for  peace  so  long  as 
there  was  a  hope  that  peace  could  be 
had  with  honor.  Do  gentlemen," 
he  asked,  "when  they  criticize  this 
brave  American  soldier's  love  of 
peace  —  and  every  brave  American 
soldier  from  the  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory has  been  a  lover  of  peace  —  re- 
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fleet  what  war  is  and  who  it  is  that 
suffers  by  it?  The  persons  who  suf- 
fer by  modern  wars  are  not  the  men 
who  provoke  them  or  the  men  who 
are  guilty  of  the  causes  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin.  Every  modern  war 
is  an  additional  burden  on  the  poor 
man,  the  laboring  man,  the  plain  man, 
while  the  glory  is  reaped  by  a  few 
officers,  and  the  profits  by  a  few 
stock  jobbers  and  contractors."  "I 
thank  President  McKinley,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Hoar,  "that  he  has  as  far 
as  he  could  and  as  long  as  he  could 
held  back  the  impatience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  .  .  .  The  great  names  in 
our  civic  history  are  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  sublime  self-re- 
straint with  which  the  American  peo- 
ple has  contained  itself  in  the  presence 
of  great  wrongs  and  of  great  provo- 
cations." "It  is  perhaps  because  I 
am  getting  old  and  thin-blooded  and 
losing  my  pluck  in  these  matters;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  I  like,  when  I  read 
the  history  of  the  republic,  to  read  the 
story  of  these  sublime  self-restffeints, 
for  which  those  men  who  hate  flku- 
lar  government  think  a  great  and  free 
people  are  incapable." 

Mr.  Hoar  did  not  vote  on  the  final 
resolutions  for  intervention,  probably 
because  he  felt  them  in  their  form 
to  be  untruthful.  But  he  would 
have  voted  for  the  House  resolutions, 
though  realizing  that  they  led  to  war, 
believing  that  only  by  war  now  can 
freedom  and  justice  in  Cuba  be  se- 
cured, and  that  therefore  the  war  will 
be  "the  most  honorable  single  war  in 
all  history,  unless  we  except  wars  en- 
tered upon  by  brave  people  in  the  as- 
sertion of  their  own  liberty."  "It  is 
a  war,"  said  the  great  senator  in  clos- 
ing, "in  which  there  does  not  enter 
the  slightest  thought  or  desire  of  for- 
eign conquest  or  of  national  gain  or 
advantage.  I  have  not  heard  through- 
out this  whole  discussion  in  Senate  or 
House  an  expression  of  a  desire  to 
subjugate  and  occupy  Cuba  for  the 
purposes  of  our  own  country.  There 
is  nothing  of  that  kind  suggested.  It 
is  disclaimed  by  the   President,   dis- 


claimed by  the  committee,  disclaimed 
by  every  body.  The  war  is  entered 
into  for  the  single  and  sole  reason  that 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  hu- 
man beings,  within  ninety  miles  of  our 
shores,  have  been  subjected  to  the  pol- 
icy intended,  or  at  any  rate  having  the 
effect,  deliberately  to  starve  them  to 
death  —  men,  women  and  children, 
old  men,  mothers  and  infants."  The 
senator  could  pardon  any  hasty  or  un- 
wise utterances  of  impatience  in  such 
a  cause  as  that,  which  had  been  hon- 
est, brave,  humane  utterances.  "But 
when  I  enter  upon  this  war,"  he  said, 
"I  want  to  enter  upon  it  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  international  law,  with  the 
sympathy  of  all  humane  and  liberty- 
loving  nations,  with  the  approval  of 
our  own  consciences,  and  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  applauding  judgment  of 
history.  I  confess  I  do  not  like  to 
think  of  the  genius  of  America  angry, 
snarling,  shouting,  screaming,  kick- 
ing, clawing  with  her  nails.  I  like 
rather  to  think  of  her  in  her  august 
and  serene  beauty,  inspired  by  a  senti- 
ment even  toward  her  enemies  not  of 
hate,  but  of  love,  perhaps  a  little  pale 
in  the  cheek  and  a  dangerous  light  in 
her  eye,  but  with  a  smile  on  her  lips, 
as  sure,  determined,  unerring,  invinci- 
ble as  was  the  Archangel  Michael 
when  he  struck  down  and  trampled 
upon  the  Demon  of  Darkness." 

Whether  the  war  is  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  whether  or  not  there  was 
another  and  a  better  way  by  which 
violence  and  inhumanity  could  be 
stopped  in  Cuba  and  the  reign  there 
of  law  and  liberty  secured,  —  and  we 
think  there  was  a  better  way  —  this 
surely  is  the  spirit  in  which  war  should 
be  entered  on.  It  is  the  spirit  of  New 
England  and  of  Puritanism.  With 
such  a  word  John  Hampden  or  John 
Winthrop,  whether  or  not  mistaken 
in  their  judgment,  might  have  gone 
into  battle  or  gone  to  meet  their  God. 
* 

The  great  movements  of  history  fol- 
low lines  that  men  slightly  foresee  and 
poorly  plan.     "There's  a  divinity  that 
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shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will;"  and  even  the  rough-hewing 
is  done  by  the  divinities  quite  as  often 
as  not  in  directions  and  for  ends  which 
lie  far  from  our  conscious  purposes, 
and  done  sometimes  in  ways  in  which 
the  future  shows  us  that  we  helped 
quite  as  much  by  our  mistakes,  so  they 
were  honest,  as  by  our  most  correct 
correctness. 

"Rashly  — 

And    praised    be    rashness    for    it, — let    us 

know, 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall." 

Whatever  the  mixed  motives  of  the 
American  people  in  going  to  war  with 
Spain,  and  whether  or  not  the  war  be 
necessary  or  be  wise,  cannot  the  stu- 
dent of  history  and  of  providence  di- 
vine that  deeper  than  all  plots,  all 
counter-plots  and  all  occasions,  mak- 
ing use  of  these  as  they  best  serve  its 
turn,  is  the  movement  of  that  increas- 
ing purpose  which  runs  through  the 


ages,  the  purpose  of  the  freedom  and 
fraternity  of  men  —  freedom  in  all  the 
world,  and  especially  and  first  in  this 
western  world?  No  tyranny,  no  des- 
potism more  in  this  western  world, — 
that  is  the  utterance  of  the  increasing 
purpose.  If  in  aught  to-day  we  do 
wrong  to  ourselves,  we  do  no  wrong 
to  Spain;  in  us,  as  worthy  or  unworthy 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  fate  and 
the  strong  gods,  she  finds  her  nemesis. 
If  in  aught  to-day  our  motives  are  im- 
pure, let  us  purify  them  that  they  may 
be  pure.  Let  the  unselfishness,  the 
just  and  generous  impulses,  which 
have  moved  the  plain  people  to  this 
great  uprising,  not  for  their  own  sake 
but  for  others'  sakes,  if  played  upon 
indeed  by  baseness,  or  if  indeed  acting 
rashly,  keep  supreme.  Let  a  united 
country  do  the  solemn  work  it  has  to 
do;  and  let  it,  in  the  work  and  when 
the  work  is  done,  consecrate  itself 
anew  to  truth  and  soberness,  to  its  own 
discipline  and  education,  and  to  the 
education  and  service  of  mankind. 


0 


Mrs.  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr  writes  us:  "  By  the  misplacing  of  a  name  in  my  article  on  Rutland  in  your  April  number,  1 
am  made  to  do  a  double  injustice, — first,  to  Maj.  Levi  G.  Kingsley,  who  would  be  the  last  man  to  wear  laurels  that  did  not 
belong  to  him;  and,  second,  to  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Ripley,  who  did  lead  the  first  brigade  of  Union  troops  into 
Richmond,  and  was  military  commandant  of  the  city  for  some  time  thereafter.  I  beg  that  in  justice  to  them  and  to  myself 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  this  correction." 
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OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 


By  James  Martin  Miller. 


OKLAHOMA  excites  less  atten- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  States 
than  Hawaii  and  receives  less 
consideration  from  the  general  gov- 
ernment than  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is 
very  recently  indeed  that  Oklahoma 
has  secured  a  definite  place  on  the 
map  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
period  of  its  origin  politically  Okla- 
homa encountered  all  the  opposition 
of  the  cattle  rings,  Indian  rings  and 
army  syndicates.  For  years  these 
were  more  potent  than  existing  law 
or  the  rights  of  settlers,  and  more  vin- 
dictive than  even  the  willing  courts 
which  supported  them.  Kansas  was 
settled  by  heroics  and  sustained  by 
patriotic  excesses  in  the  North.  Okla- 
homa passed  through  a  more  bitter 
interval  of  persecutions  and  prosecu- 
tions without  receiving  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy from  any  section.  From  1885 
onward  the  coming  of  troops  to  the 
Kansas  line  with  men  chained  behind 
wagons  was  no  uncommon  sight. 
From  chains  they  were  transferred  to 


jails,  and  from  jails  to  bonds  by  courts 
that  were  relentless  in  persecution, 
although  powerless  to  convict.  Ok- 
lahoma was  public  land  of  the  United 
States.  Men  had  the  right  by  law  to 
settle  there;  but  rings,  aided  by  sub- 
servient trusts,  kept  them  for  years  on 
the  border. 

When  Oklahoma  was  opened  in 
1889,  the  act  and  the  proclamation  of 
opening  were  so  framed  as  most  to 
injure  those  who  had  been  most  ener- 
getic in  forcing  action.  By  the  law,  an 
entry  across  the  line  prior  to  noon  on 
the  226.  day  of  April,  1889,  forever 
barred  the  right  of  the  person  enter- 
ing to  secure  ownership  in  Oklahoma 
lands  or  realty.  On  its  face,  this  was 
fair  to  all;  as  a  fact,  it  was  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  early  "boomers."  It  is 
said  that  the  territory  was  filled  with 
government  officials  and  their  friends 
who  secured  the  most  valuable  hold- 
ings in  defiance  of  the  law.  Such  men 
as  the  solicitor  of  the  United  States 
treasury,  the  governor  of  one  of  the 
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Mississippi  Valley  states,  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  men  secured  very 
valuable  property,  and  sold  their  hold- 
ings to  future  comers  for  large  sums. 
Their  ability  to  do  so  came  about  in 
the  following  way:  Oklahoma  was 
opened  April  22,  1889,  but  was  with- 
out government  until  the  taking  effect 
of  the  Act,  June  30,  1890.  Titles  to 
town  lots  could  only  be  obtained 
.under  the  act  of  Congress  of  May, 
1890,  which  was  not  fully  in  operation 
for  some  months.  In  the  interval  of  a 
year  cities  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  had 
grown  up,  valuable  buildings  had  been 
erected,  and  the  "claim"  titles  of  the 
official  "sooners"  became  as  valuable 
as  the  actual  government  conveyance. 
Lots  were  sold  in  some  of  these  cities 
at  $50  to  $150  a  front  foot.  In  this 
interval  of  a  year  the  only  rule  recog- 
nized in  the  territory  was  the  arbitrary 
order  of  a  domineering 
military  officer.  With  ter-  p? 
ritorial  organization  came 
the  advent  of  the  carpet 
bag  official,  and  Oklahoma 
was  permanently  located  on 
the  map.  The  portion  of 
Oklahoma  originally  open- 
ed contained  2,949  square 
miles;  large  subsequent  ad- 
ditions have  been  made, 
until  the  official  estimates 
now  place  the  area  at  38,- 
719  square  miles.  Full  sur- 
veys, however,  have  not 
been  made.  One  in  prog- 
ress now  on  the  west  line 
of  the  Chickasaw  nation 
adds  nearly  1,000  square 
miles.       Full    surveys    and 


corrections  will  establish  the  fact 
that  Oklahoma  now  contains  up- 
wards of  40,000  square  miles.  Of  this 
area,  the  Kiowa,  Comanche  and 
Apache  reservations  of  4,638  square 
miles,  the  Wichita  reservation  of  1,167 
square  miles,  and  the  Osage  reserva- 
tion of  2,296  square  miles  are  unal- 
lotted and  not  open  to  white  residence 
or  settlement.  These  reservations 
cover  8,101  square  miles,  over  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  territorial  area.  The 
Comanche  and  Wichita  reservations, 
covering  5,800  square  miles,  may  be  al- 
lotted and  opened  this  year;  the  ques- 
tion is  now  pending  before  Congress. 
The  Indian  population  of  Okla- 
homa is  12,631,  which,  however,  is  not 
included  in  the  estimate  of  the  total 
population  of  the  territory.  Of  these 
Indians,  about  3,000  are  unallotted 
"blanket  Indians";  the  remainder  are 
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allotted,  and  in  all  stages  of  civilization, 
bnt  mostly  respectable  and  industri- 
ous citizens.  The  colored  population, 
by  the  territorial  school  census  of 
1896  is  6  2-3  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  exclusive  of  Indians.  The 
population  of  the  territory,  by  the  as- 


PERRY     BALED-COTTON     MARKET. 
January,  1898.     "  C  "  street,  looking  west. 

sessor's    enumeration    of    1896,    was 
275>587;     but     as     this     enumeration 
omits  all  transient  population,  it  falls 
at  least  ten  per  cent 
below     the     actual      ■ 
number.    The  chil- 
dren of  school  age, 
by      that      census, 
were     88,705,     and 
by    the    census    of 
1897,  90,585.  From 
June    30,    1897,    to 
the  end  of  the  year, 
at      the      Magnum      L 
land     office,     there 
were   3,200   entries 
made,   most   of  the   lands    not   being 
open  to  general  settlement  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1898.     The  total  vote  cast  in 
1896  was  53,702.    All  these  figures  fail 
to  secure  a  snowing  of  the  new  comer, 
the  transient  and  the  migratory,  who 
are  so  large  an  element  in  all  new  and 
rapidly  settling  countries.     The  popu- 
lation of  Oklahoma  can  be  but  little  if 
any  less  than  400,000,  including  the 
Indians. 


The  greater  part  of  Oklahoma  is  a 
prairie  country,  about  fifteen  per  cent, 
mostly  in  the  eastern  part,  being  tim- 
bered.   The  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  a  wheat  producing  section,  the 
crop  for  1898  being  estimated  at  20,- 
000,000  bushels.     Cotton  grows  well 
over  two-thirds  of  the  ter- 
ritory,   and    is   of    a   grade 
next    to    that    of    the    Sea 
Island;  the  crop  for  1898  is 
estimated   at   from   175,000 
to    200,000    bales    of    five 
hundred  pounds  each.  Corn 
grows  well.     Potatoes  and 
all   varieties    of  root   crops 
are  successful;  and  the  cli- 
mate is  a   natural   one   for 
melons,  fruits  and  sorghum 
cane. 

Oklahoma    is    in    nearly 
the   same  latitude  as  Ten- 
nessee,  with    a    cooler   cli- 
mate, owing  to  its  altitude. 
South    McAllister,    in    the 
Choctaw  Nation,  fifty  miles 
east  of  the  Oklahoma  line, 
has  an  altitude  of  700  feet.     The  pla- 
teau of  Oklahoma  gradually  rises  to 
the  west;  at  Oklahoma  Citv  the  eleva- 
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tion  is  1,243  feet,  and  at  Woodward, 
near  the  Texas  Pan-handle  line,  2,300 
feet.  This  altitude  secures  for  the  ter- 
ritory generally  cool  nights,  and  the 
summers  are  far  less  exhausting  than 
those  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  win- 
ters are  mild.  Oklahoma  has  no  very 
rugged  portions.  The  western  part  is 
somewhat  broken,  but  it  is  almost 
solely  a  grazing  country,  in  which  hills 
are     an     advantage.      The     Wichita 
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Mountains  in  the  Apache  reservation 
cover  an  area  of  about  2,000  square 
miles,  the  highest  peaks  reaching  an 
altitude  of  about  3,000  feet.  These 
mountains  are  well  timbered,  finely 
watered,  and  are  said  to  contain  coal, 
petroleum  and  possibly  precious 
metals.  The  general  rainfall  of  the 
country  is  sufficient  for  agriculture, 
and  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
same  longitudes  in  Texas. 

The  territory  has  500  miles  of  rail- 
road completed,  and  200  miles  under 
construction.  Telegraph  lines  exceed 
the  railroads  in  mileage,  and  there  are 
over  200  miles  of  long  distance  tele- 
phone.     Three     cities     have     water 


known  to  the  constitution,  uncared  for 
by  Congress,  and  only  recognized  by 
the  President  for  the  bestowal  of 
offices.  A  republic  recognizes  popu- 
lar rule.  In  the  territories  this  is  de- 
nied. No  state  ever  admitted  to  the 
Union  presented  arguments  stronger 
or  more  convincing  than  Oklahoma. 
The  following  comparisons  are  given 
as  showing  the  arguments  in  the 
most  striking  manner: 

Population  when  Admitted. 

Oklahoma 375>587 

Alabama 127,901 

California    92>597 

Vermont   85,425 

Idaho 84,385 
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works;  seven  have  electric  lights;  six  True    Property   Valuation    after   Ad- 
have   telephone    systems;    nine    have  mitted. 

paid  fire  departments;  and  ice  facto-      Oklahoma   $48,285,124 

ries    and    sufficient    mills    and    local      Wisconsin    42,056,595 

manufactories  are  in  operation.     The      Kansas  .  .  .* 31,327,895 

system  of  wagon  roads  is  good,  and      Iowa 23,714,638 

the  streams  are  generally  well  bridged.      Florida 22,862,270 

There  are   1,540  school  houses;   253  Total  Population  to  Each  Teacher  in 

fraternal  organizations  with  a  mem-  pubHc  Common  Schools, 
bership  of  7,723;  106  newspapers;  214 

churches;  54  banks,  with  $1,868,236.39      ^oulsiana 4M- 

individual     deposits.      According    to      ^ew  J^5^ 324 

Governor  Barnes'  report,  the  taxable      ^?nn,CU\. 23? 

valuation  in  1897  was  $32,034752,  at      Massachusetts 216 

about  one-third  cash  values.    As  only      ^klanoma    x44 

a  very   small    percentage    of   patents  Per  Cent  of  Foreign  Parentage. 

have  been  issued  to  farm  lands,  the      North  Dakota   78.98 

great  bulk  of  farms  are  not  assessed.      Minnesota 7542 

Oklahoma  is  a  territory,  and  so  far      Wisconsin 73-^9 

as  a  territory  can  be  is  a  part  of  the      Utah    66.28 

United  States.     But  a  territory  is  un-      Oklahoma   11.69 
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WM.    M.    JENKINS. 

Secretary   of    Territory   and 

Lieut. -Governor. 


F.    M.    THOMPSON. 
Territorial 

Treasurer. 


Per  Cent  of  Colored  Population. 

South  Carolina 59-85 

Mississippi 57-58 

Louisiana    49-99 

Georgia 4-6-74 

Oklahoma 6.66 

Number    of    Newspapers    for    Each 

50,000  Population. 

Oklahoma    19 

Illinois 19 

Pennsylvania 13 


PHIL.    C.     ROSENBAUM. 
Adjutant  General. 


Texas   11 

Alabama 6 

Number  of  Prisoners  for  Each  50,000 
Population. 

Nevada 166 

California 141 

Massachusetts 123 

New  York 96 

Oklahoma    26 

There  are  some  people  in  Oklahoma 
territory  opposed  to  statehood,  not- 
withstanding the  facts  here  shown 
above  and  the  further  facts  that  the 
area  of  Oklahoma  is  larger  than  the 
combined  area  of  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  and  its 
population  more  than  seven  times  that 
of  the  state  of  Nevada,  rive  times  that 
of  the  state  of  Wyoming,  four  times 
that  of  the  state  of  Idaho,  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  state  of  Montana, 
nearly  twice  that  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, nearly  as  much  as  that  of  both 
the  states  of  North  Dakota  and  Utah, 
and  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  any  one 
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HARPER   S.    CUNNINGHAM. 
Attorney-General . 

of  the  following  states:  Florida,  New 
Hampshire,    Oregon,    Rhode    Island, 
South  Dakota,  or  Washington. 
Some  of  those  opposed  to  statehood 


FRED    L.    WENNER. 
Private  Secretary  Executive  Department. 

are  office  holders;  and  others  argue 
that  admission  to  the  Union  would 
increase  taxes,  because  the  United 
States   government   now    pays    more 


than  half  the  expenses  of  the  territorial 
legislature  and  the  courts.  Many  are 
opposed  to  "single  statehood,"  by 
which  they  mean  to  include  the  Indian 
Territory  with  Oklahoma  as  one  state. 
The  Indian  Territory,  in  area,  is 
almost  as  large  as  Oklahoma  and  is 
said  to  have  a  white  population  of  over 
200,000  and  an  Indian  population  of 
65,000.  There  are  so  many  complex 
questions  in  the  way,  that  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  a  number  of  years 
before  the  Indian  Territory  as  a  whole 
is  thrown  open  to  settlement. 

Washington  Irving's  "Tour  on  the 
Prairies"  is  one  of  his  most  interest- 
ing sketches  and  tells  the  reader 
much  about  the  natural  resources  of 
the  Indian  Territory  as  they  appeared 
to  him  in  1832. 

The  Osage  Indian  nation  is  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Oklahoma  ter- 
ritory. The  Osage  Indians  number 
about  1,500.  They  have  $9,000,000 
on  interest,  and  each  man,  woman  and 
child  of  the  tribe  receives  about  $300 
per  year,  payable  quarterly.  Besides 
this,  each  man,  woman  and  child 
would  own,  if  the  land  were  allotted, 
more  than  5,000  acres.  But  the  land 
is  held  in  common  as  yet  and  rented 
to  stockmen  and  farmers  at  from  five 
to  ten  cents  per  acre. 

Nothing  is  a  better  index  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  community  than  its 
life  insurance  policies.  Oklahoma  is 
not  only  a  large  contributor  to 
the    business    of    the    life    insurance 
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HON.  HENRY  E.    ASP. 
Guthrie. 


CHRIS.    W.    FILSEN. 
School  Land  Commissioner 
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companies,  but  to  the  wholesale 
houses  and  factories  of  the  entire 
country  she  has  added  largely  to 
the  trade  they  already  had. 

Oklahoma  was  a  boon 
to  the  business  interests  of 
the  country,  spending  the 
proceeds  of  her  twenty 
million  bushels  of  wheat 
in  buying  agricultural  im- 
plements and  every  known 
commodity  during  a  pe- 
riod of  great  business  de- 
pression. 

A    banker,    who    loans 
eastern  money,  made   the 
statement    to    the    writer 
that  he  had  loaned  $100,- 
ooo   to    Oklahoma    farmers    in    1893 
and  not  one  borrower  had  defaulted 
in    interest    a    single    day;    in    many 
cases    they    paid    interest 
weeks  before  it  was  due. 
Money     on     conservative 
real    estate     risks    brings 
seven  per  cent  interest. 

Oklahoma  is  the  natural 
home  of  the  peach;  this 
luscious  fruit  thrives  here 
as  nowhere  else,  except 
possibly  in  California,  and 
the  Oklahoma  peach  is 
said  to  be  much  superior 
in  flavor  to  the  California 
peach.  Apples,  pears, 
plums  and  berries  are 
successfully      raised. 


EDGAR   W.   JONES 
Librarian. 


S.    W.     HOPKINS 


Superintendent    of    Public 
Instruction. 


As  we  already  pointed  out,  wheat, 
cotton  and  corn  are  the  principal 
crops.  Kafir  corn,  introduced  from 
South  Africa,  is  a  sure 
crop,  and  in  a  very  dry 
season  cotton  and  Kafir 
corn  are  sure  to  yield 
profitable  crops.  Castor 
beans  thrive  in  Oklahoma 
as  in  no  country  in  the 
world.  With  the  diversi- 
fication of  crops  possible 
in  Oklahoma,  the  farmer 
is  always  sure  of  some 
portion  of  his  crop  being 
profitable. 

While  Oklahoma  is  es- 
sentially an  agricultural 
country,  she  has  an  abundance  of  coal 
near  by  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
unrivalled  resources  in  timber. 

Every  school  district  in 
Oklahoma  is  obliged  to 
have  at  least  three 
months'  school  each  year 
and  maintain  buildings  for 
the  purpose.  Oklahoma 
City,  Guthrie,  El  Reno, 
Ponca  City,  Kingfisher, 
Enid,  Norman,  Perry, 
Stillwater,  Chandler  and 
other  places  have  excel- 
lent high  schools. 

The  Territorial  Uni- 
versity, of  which  Prof.  D. 
R.  Boyd  is  president,  is 
located  at  Norman,  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  little 
cities  of  the  territory. 
The  university  building 
is  constructed  of  vitrified 
brick  and  white  stone 
and  contains  twenty-one 
recitation,  assembly  and 
office  rooms.  It  occu- 
pies a  sightly  location  in 
a  campus  of  forty  acres, 
and  its  curriculum  pro- 
vides courses  of  study 
in  preparatory,  collegi- 
ate, pharmaceutical  and 
musical   departments. 

The  Territorial  Nor- 
mal School  is  located  at 
Edmond  and  provides  a  thor- 
ough course  for  teachers.  The 
Territorial  Agricultural  College  lo- 
cated at  Stillwater  gives  a  practical 
course  of  study  in  science,  the  me- 
chanics and  agriculture.  In  each 
township  of  that  part  of  Oklahoma 
known  as  the  Cherokee  Outlet,  sec- 
tion 13  was  set  aside  for  university, 
agricultural  college  and  normal 
school  purposes,  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  Oklahoma  sections  16  and  36 
of  each  township  have  been  set  aside 
for  public  school  purposes.  This  pro- 
vides liberally  for  the  public  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  territory. 

Those   who   picture    Oklahoma   as 
the  country  of  the  six-shooter,  the  re- 
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fractory  cowboy  and  the  untamed  In- 
dian, and  an  unsafe  country  to  live  in, 
are  indeed  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
Indians  and  their  schools  are  all  on 
reservations,  and  while  there  are  still 
many  "blanket"  Indians,  the  excellent 
schools  and  paid  matrons  provided  by 
our  government  are  gradually  trans- 
forming them  into  our  ways  of  living 
and  industry. 

The  policy  of  the  government  has 
been  to  give  actual  settlers  on  govern- 
ment land  title  to  the  same  by  comply- 
ing with  the  Homestead  law  as  to  set- 
tlement, improvements  and  cultiva- 
tion, for  a  period  of  five  years.  This 
policy  caused  the  great  states  of  Illi- 
nois, Iowa  and  other  states  of  the 
northwest  to  be  devel- 
oped and  made  the  cen- 
tre of  our  population  as 
a  nation.  The  platforms 
of  all  the  political  parties 
to-day  are  pledged  to  up- 
hold this  policy.  The 
people  of  Oklahoma 
have  a  right  to  ask  that 
even-handed  justice  be 
done  them.  People  from 
every  state  in  the  Union 
have  settled  here,  and 
already  have  added  to 
the  wealth  of  the  nation 
more  than  $100,000,000. 
Instead  of  Oklahoma  be- 
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ing  part  of  the  great  American  desert, 
it  is  fast  becoming  part  of  the  great 
wheat  producing  section.  The  people, 
at  great  expense  and  much  hardship, 
have  brought  about  this  change.  If 
the  lands  are  now  valuable,  they  have 
been  made  so  by  the  settlers.  The 
lands  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Iowa 
have  been  made  valuable  by  her 
people.  They  were  given  their  homes 
free,  by  complying  with  the  Home- 
stead laws.  The  people  of  Oklahoma 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  govern- 
ment will  treat  them  the  same  way. 

Oklahoma  City,  Guthrie,  El  Reno, 
Perry,  Kingfisher,  Enid,  Norman, 
Edmond,  Ponca  City,  Tecumseh  and 
Blackwell  are  the  principal  railroad 
towns  of  the  territory.  Stillwater  and 
Chandler  are  thriving  interior  towns, 
the  former  being  connected  by  stage 
with  Perry  and  the  latter  with  Guthrie. 
None  of  these  are  "boom"  towns 
with  inflated  real  estate  values,  but  are 
having  a  healthy  and  steady  growth. 

The  only  "boom"  town  of  the  terri- 
tory, apparently,  is  Shawnee,  some 
forty  miles  east  of  Oklahoma  City. 
Shawnee  has  the  "boom"  disease  in  its 
most  acute  form.  Its  very  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  it;  and  while  some 
most  excellent  men  have  been  misled 
into  tying  themselves  up  with  Shaw- 
nee, its  citizens  appear  to  be  intoxi- 
cated by  the  boom  wind  which  has 
enveloped  them.  Property  is  held  at 
fabulous   prices,   and   the  more   solid 


business  men  scent  the 
collapse  which  is  inevi- 
table. 

Guthrie  is  the  seat  of 
the  territorial  govern- 
ment. Guthrie  looks 
upon  Oklahoma  City,  no 
doubt,  as  a  dangerous 
rival  for  the  capital,  but 
contents  herself  appar- 
ently with  the  thought 
that  "possession  is  nine 
points  in  law."  Many 
lawyers  of  national  rep- 
utations, such  as  the 
Hon.  Henry  E.  Asp, 
member  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  Judge 
Greene  and  others,  have  located 
in  Guthrie.  These,  with  the  terri- 
torial officers  and  the  prosperous 
business  men  in  every  branch  of  mer- 
cantile pursuit,  have  homes  that  com- 
pare favorably  with  residences  in 
cities  of  its  size  in  any  of  the  states. 

Guthrie  has  two  daily  newspapers, 
both  ably  conducted  journals.  It  has 
electric  lights,  telephone  service,  water 
works  and  fire  department.  The  pub- 
lic schools  rank  high,  the  course  of 
study  at  the  high  school  embracing  a 
college  preparatory  course. 

The  city  has  three  prosperous 
banks.  Guthrie  is  90  miles  south  of  the 
Kansas  line  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
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&  Santa  Fe  railroad.  A 
new  railroad  from  the  east 
has  been  surveyed  and  will 
be  completed  within  a  year 
it  is  expected.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  8,000  to 
10,000.  The  city  is  giving 
every  encouragement  to 
new  industries,  such  as  cot- 
ton factories,  paper  mills, 
cotton  gins,  and  machine 
shops.  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Guthrie,  composed 
of  more  than  100  representative  busi- 
ness men,  will  give  reliable  informa- 
tion on  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
city  or  territory. 

Oklahoma  City  is  about  the  same 
size  as  Guthrie.  It  is  essentially  a 
business  city  with  two  railroads,  the 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Choctaw,  with  the 
third  now  building  from  the  north- 
east, giving  a  direct  line  to  Saint  Louis. 

Oklahoma  City,  El  Reno  and 
Guthrie  are  dangerous  business  rivals 
of  each  other,  and  only  the  future  can 
tell  which  will  come  out  ahead  in  the 
race  for  commercial  supremacy.  The 
location  of  Oklahoma  City  is  admira- 
ble and  at  present  it  is  the  railroad 
center. 

The  city  has  two  daily  newspapers, 
three  banks,  large  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, flouring  mills,  grain  ele- 
vators, electric  lights,  water  works, 
fire  department  and  a  commercial 
club  for  social  and  business  inter- 
course and  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  city  and  terri- 
tory. Oklahoma  City  has  the  best 
hotel  accommodations  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

El  Reno  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Choctaw  railroad,  and  is  a  beautiful, 
substantial  little  city.  The  great  Rock 
Island  railroad  also  reaches  El  Reno 
with  its  main  line,  giving  the  city  the 
advantages  of  one  of  the  greatest  rail- 
way systems  on  the  continent.  The 
population  of  El  Reno  is  between 
5,000  to  6,000.  It  is  a  newer  town 
than  Guthrie  or  Oklahoma  City,  the 
•country  having  been  opened  to  settle- 
ment three  years  later  than  old  Okla- 
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homa.  El  Reno  has  a  large 
trade  from  the  extensive 
country  to  the  west,  as  it  is 
the  only  available  railroad 
point  for  this  section,  and 
the  farmers  for  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  are  obliged 
to  market  their  crops  at  El 
Reno.  An  official  of  the 
Rock  Island  railway  states 
that  the  receipts  for  passen- 
gers and  freight  handled  by 
that  road  from  El  Reno 
are  greater  than  from  any  point 
on  the  line  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  receipts  from  freight 
during  the  cotton  and  wheat  shipping 
season  run  up  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  a  single  day.  El  Reno  also 
enjoys  a  good  trade  from  the  Chey- 
enne Indian  agency  near  by  and  the 
United  States  military  post  adjacent. 
Perry  is  one  of  the  busiest  places  in 
the  territory.  Its  population  is  about 
5,000.  The  cotton  crop  for  1897  tribu- 
tary to  Perry  amounted  to  11,000 
bales.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
for  the  season  of  1898  will  be  20,- 
000  bales.  A  bale  of  cotton  weighs 
500  lbs.  and  is  worth  about  $30. 
There  have  been  marketed  here 
during  the  last  six  months  between 
five  and  six  hundred  thousand  bush- 
els of  wheat,  much  of  which  has  been 
shipped  for  export  via  the  Gulf. 
Perry  claims  to  be  the  castor  bean 
market  of  the  United  States.  About 
75,000  bushels  have  been  shipped  from 
there  for  the  season  of  1897. 

Two  car  loads  of  poultry  product 
per  week  are  shipped  from  Perry. 
Pork,  poultry,  broom  corn  and  flax- 
seed are  shipped  from  Perry  in  large 
quantities.  Perry  is  the  railroad  point 
for  three  counties,  and  the  mail  is 
staged  from  here  to  the  county  seats 
and  towns  east  and  south. 

Tecumseh  is  a  thriving  county  seat 
town  with  a  large  "wagon  trade"  with 
the  adjacent  country.  It  shipped  last 
season  about  14,000  bales  of  cotton 
and  173  car  loads  of  cotton  seed. 
The  town  has  a  railroad  of  its  own, 
five  miles  long,   built   by   Tecumseh 
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capital,  to  connect  it  with  a  railroad 
that  sought  to  leave  it  out. 

Ponca  City  is  the  first  town  of  any 
importance  on  the  Santa  Fe  railway 
after  leaving  the  Kansas  border.  It  is 
a  pushing  town  of  2,000  people,  with  a 
productive  country  back  of  it. 

Kingfisher,  with  a  population  of 
3,000,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Oklahoma,  and  probably  has  more 
New  England  people  than  any  other 
town  in  the  territory. 

It  is  located  on  the  Rock  Island  rail- 
way, and  is  the  trading  point  for  a  vast 
country  to  the  west.  With  the  mag- 
nificent country  surrounding  it  and 
the  railway  lines  in  prospect  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  important  cities 
of  Oklahoma. 

Enid  is  a  live  little  city  of  some 
3,000  inhabitants,  about  midway  be- 
tween Kingfisher  and  the  Kansas 
border,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  railway.  It  has  a  large  trade 
from  the  extensive  and  fertile  farming 
country  surrounding  it. 

Hennessy  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
towns  of  Oklahoma,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,200.  Chandler  is  a 
lively  interior  town.    A  railroad  from 


the  East  is  now  being  graded  and 
trains  will  be  running  into  Chandler 
within  a  few  months.  It  is  a  county 
seat,  with  1,500  people,  located  in  one 
of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  Okla- 
homa. Stillwater,  an  interior  town 
reached  by  stage  from  Perry,  is  also 
a  county  seat  of  the  same  size,  with 
railroads    to    be    completed    shortly. 

Blackwell  has  sprung  into  existence 
as  if  by  magic.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
railroad  connecting  it  with  the  main 
line  of  the  Rock  Island  railway, 
twenty-five  miles  away,  was  complet- 
ed. The  country  tributary  to  Black- 
well  is  an  agricultural  district,  but 
Blackwell  has  other  resources.  The 
deposits  of  shale  adjoining  the  town 
are  extensive,  and  a  large  plant  is  now 
turning  out  the  best  grade  of  vitrified 
brick. 

All  of  these  towns  offer  induce- 
ments to  manufacturers  and  business 
men  who  are  looking  for  locations. 
Any  one  desiring  to  investigate  Okla- 
homa should  address  the  Commercial 
Clubs  of  Oklahoma  City,  Guthrie,  El 
Reno,  Perry,  or  any  of  the  other 
towns  named.  Reliable  information 
will  be  freely  furnished. 
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AT   HOME   WITH   THE    BIRDS. 

By   Elizabeth   W.  Schermerhorn. 


Illustrated  from  drawings  by  Frank  Myrick. 


I. 


EARLY    COMERS. 

"First  come  the  black-birds  clatt'rin'  in  tall 

trees 
An'  settlin'  things  in  windy  congresses." 

HERE  had  been  ru- 
.mors  of  stray  blue- 
birds in  the  suburbs 
and  anxious  inquiries 
as  to  whether  any  one 
had  heard  a  robin,  but 
the  black-birds  were 
on  the  ground  so 
early  and  in  such  large  and  noisy 
flocks  that  I  am  convinced  the  credit 
of  having  opened  the  season  belongs 
to  them.  I  heard  them  first  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March.  A  small  company  had  settled 
in  the  top  of  a  tall  evergreen  near  my 
window,  and  the  first  sound  that 
greeted  me  on  waking  was  their  fa- 
miliar metallic  "click,"  followed  by  a 
chorus  of  cries  resembling  the  creak- 
ing of  heavy  cart-wheels  over  the 
snow  on  a  frosty  morning.  But  my 
garden  evidently  did  not  offer  suffi- 
cient inducements  in  the  way  of  cher- 
ries and  strawberries  to  tempt  them  to 
remain  with  me,  and  I  have  had  to  go 
beyond  my  own  premises  in  order  to 
observe  the  black-birds  closely. 

Moving  north  and  settling  for  the 
summer  is  a  very  solemn  process  with 
Indeed  that  they  are  a 


these  birds. 


very  pompous  and  important  sort  of 
bird  anyway  no  one  can  fail  to  agree, 
who  has  ever  observed  them  walking 
(not  hopping,  as  most  birds  do)  with 
an  absurdly  dignified  and  fastidious 
gait,  or  gathering  at  evening  in  a  fa- 
vorite group  of  evergreens  and  pro- 
claiming discordantly  and  loudly  the 
size  and  importance  of  their  assembly. 
I  chanced  to  be  a  spectator  at  one 
of  these  interesting  "Parlements  of 
Foules"  near  Waltham  yesterday.  It 
was  conducted  on  such  a  thoroughly 
orderly  and  intelligent  plan,  that  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  Mr.  Black-bird  is 
excusable  for  his  strut  and  the  air  of 
conscious  superiority  he  adopts 
towards  all  other  birds,  especially 
towards  the  riotous  and  quarrelsome 
English  sparrow.  I  was  leaning  over 
a  damp,  mossy  stone  wall,  vainly  sur- 
veying a  large  field  with  my  field- 
glass,  in  search  of  blue-birds,  when  a 
large  company  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred black-birds  settled  like  a  flash  in 
the  top  of  a  fine  old  oak  which  stood 
in  the  field.  Almost  simultaneously 
another  flock,  of  about  the  same  size 
as  the  first,  took  possession  of  a  com- 
panion oak.  The  tree-tops  were  black 
with  this  huge  company  and  their 
creaking  and  clicking  drowned  all 
other  sounds.  After  a  few  minutes' 
rest,  during  which  not  a  bird  stirred 
from  his  position,  messengers  began 
to  fly  between  the  two  trees,  apparent- 
ly   discussing    the    advisability    of    a 
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reconnoitre.  That  this  was  consid- 
ered a  good  move  was  soon  made  evi- 
dent by  the  departure  of  a  small  de- 
tachment of  birds  from  each  tree,  one 
flying-  towards  Cambridge  and  the 
other  taking  the  direction  of  Water- 
town.  After  some  time  had  elapsed 
the  former  party  returned  and  the 
chattering  increased.  Evidently  the 
pioneers  had  not  found  the  brickyards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fresh  Pond  inviting, 
and  the  two  large  flocks  now  con- 
cluded to  join  forces.  Here  the  good 
breeding  of  what  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  vulgar,  uninteresting  bird  dis- 
played itself,  for  as  one  flock  ap- 
proached the  tree  occupied  by  the 
other  the  hosts  immediately  flew  to  the 
lower  branches,  leaving  the  more  hon- 
orable and  lofty  position  for  their 
guests.  The  excitement  subsided  and 
the  air  was  becoming  so  still  that  the 
drumming  of  a  woodpecker  and  the 
faint  shriek  of  a  distant  locomotive 
whistle  were  distinctly  audible,  when 
the  committee  appointed  to  report  on 
Watertown  returned  and  evidently 
brought  tidings  of  a  most  desirable  sit- 
uation in  a  healthy  and  fruitful  spot, 
for  after  a  little  more  discussion  the 
two  companies  rose  as  one  bird  and 
flew  in  a  compact,  black  mass  towards 
the  rich  garden-lands  of  Watertown. 

All  this  occupied  about  two  hours. 
Resuming  my  walk,  I  meditated  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  black- 
bird, and  concluded  that  he  is  a  highly 


civilized  bird,  only  lacking  encourage- 
ment. He  has  been  falsely  accused 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  farmer,  but 
ornithologists  assert  that  the  farmer 
does  not  know  a  good  thing  when  he 
sees  it  and  that  the  black-bird  is  really 
of  great  benefit  in  destroying  insects 
which  would  injure  the  grain.  Let 
me  ask  those  who  consider  his  voice 
rasping  and  unmusical  if  they  have 
ever  stood  in  nesting  time  beneath  an 
evergreen  and  heard  a  low  sweet  mur- 
mur which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
very  branches  themselves.  This  is  the 
black-bird's  love  song,  which  is  only 
intended  for  the  ears  of  his  beloved, 
and  no  bird  has  a  tenderer,  sweeter 
note  than  this  or  shows  more  delicacy 
and  reserve  in  his  wooing. 

As  Lowell  says,  he  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute we  have  for  the  English  rook, 
and  so  he  deserves  notice  in  spite  of 
some  shortcomings.  I  admit  that  he 
has  an  ungainly  walk,  which  is  partic- 
ularly obnoxious  when  directed 
towards  one's  strawberry  bed;  but  let 
the  sun  strike  full  upon  his  glossy 
plumage,  and  the  spectrum  itself  can- 
not reveal  more  gorgeous  colors  than 
flash  from  his  iridescent  coat.  He 
builds  his  nest  of  coarse  sticks  and 
mud,  in  the  very  top  of  some  tall  ever- 
green, and  a  perilous  flight  it  must  be 
for  those  bob-tailed  nestlings,  as  big 
as  their  parents,  and  even  clumsier, 
who  squawk  and  flutter  on  the  ground 
more  helplessly  than  any  other  young 
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bird  of  half  their  size.  Perhaps  the 
female  needs  all  the  consolation  which 
can  be  derived  from  her  admirer's 
love  song,  for  after  she  has  taken  him 
for  better  or  worse,  she  certainly  finds 
she  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  burden. 
She  herself  gets  the  timber  for  her 
house  and  builds  it,  her  courteous 
spouse,  a  model  of  deportment,  flying 
beside  her  in  a  stately  manner  and 
perching  on  a  branch  near  the  nest  to 
arrange  his  feathers  while  she  adjusts 
the  material  she  has  brought,  as  if  he 
said,  "Don't  be  afraid  my  dear — /  am 
here." 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
spouse  must  be  particularly  mortify- 
ing to  the  good  lady  when  the  blue- 
birds are  about,  for  the  blue-bird  is  a 
notoriously  obsequious  and  devoted 
husband.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
English  sparrows  are  driving  out 
these  beautiful  little  birds.  I  rarely 
see  them  near  a  house  now;  I  must  go 
into  the  country  to  find  them.  Day 
before  yesterday  I  heard  a  sweet  war- 
bling in  the  branches,  and  I  knew  the 
little  fellow  "with  the  earth-tinge  on 
his  breast  and  the  sky-tinge  on  his 
back"  was  paying  his  addresses  to 
some  demure,  Quakerish  little  dame; 
but  when  I  reached  the  trees,  the  pair 
had     disappeared.       The      blue-bird 


seems  to  improve  with  age  in  agility 
and  alertness.  I  remember  seeing  a 
row  of  four  young  ones  huddled  close 
together  on  top  of  a  wire  fence  and 
thinking  them  the  stupidest  and  most 
stolid  young  birds  I  had  ever  encoun- 
tered. They  waited,  deaf  to  the  en- 
treaties of  their  distracted  parents,  un- 
til I  was  near  enough  to  have  touched 
them,  and  then  with  a  squawk  of  as- 
tonishment tumbled  over  backwards 
into  the  long  grass  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 

As  I  returned  from  my  stroll  yester- 
day I  heard  the  sweet  canary-like 
notes  of  a  song-sparrow  from  the  top 
of  a  bare  maple,  and  in  the  fir  tree 
across  the  way  a  robin  was  warbling 
his  cosy  twilight  song,  bubbling  over 
with  love  and  home  and  rest.  Spring 
indeed  is  here  again,  and  the  rest  of 
the  birds  are  on  their  way. 


II. 


GAY  GALLANTS  AND  COY  COQUETTES. 

The  snow  still  lingered  in  hollows 
on  the  north  side  of  stone  walls,  and 
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the  March  wind  was  bleak  and  chill- 
ing, when  I  started  on  my  first  "bird- 
ing"  expedition  of  the  season. 

"Why,  I  didn't  suppose  there  were 
any  birds  yet  but  English  sparrows!" 
exclaimed  an  unenlightened  friend 
who  spied  my  field-glass  and  note- 
book. 

Out  of  pity  for  her  ignorance  I  in- 
vited her  to  come  and  see  for  herself; 
so  together  we  tramped  over  the 
frozen  roads  to  a  large,  wooded  park, 
deserted  in  winter  by  all  but  the  birds. 
We  climbed  the  padlocked  gate,  and 


picked  our  way  cautiously  over  the 
hard,  humpy  lawn,  past  a  clump  of 
evergreens  which  concealed  the  lodge. 
There  was  a  sharp  "chirp"  of  warning  [ 
from  several  throats,  and  a  sudden  dis- 
play  of  white  feather,  as  a  small  flock 
of  snowbirds,  or  juncos,  which  had  j 
been  feeding  under  the  trees,  rose  in 
alarm  to  the  branches  not  far  from  the  I 
ground.     Their  white  outer  tail  feath-j 


ers,  which  are  very  noticeable  when 
spread,  and  their  black  hoods  drawn 
over  suits  of  gray,  make  these  birds  un- 
mistakable.    They  are  with  us  all  win- 
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ter,  frequently  coming  about  our 
houses,  but  leave  us  in  spring  for  the 
north,  where  they  breed.  Evidently 
the  males  were  practicing  their  court- 
ing songs  on  the  sly,  for  I  caught 
them  attempting  fragments  of  a  chant 
quite  unlike  .  their  usual  "snapping" 
cry. 

I  saw  a  pair  of  American  gold- 
finches skulking  about  in  these  ever- 
greens, and  heard  their  sweet,  fine 
warble,  so  suggestive  of  bending  this- 
tles and  poppies  gone  to  seed.  Mr. 
Goldfinch  was  in  excellent  voice,  but 
not  in  full  feather,  for  only  a  faint  yel- 
low glow  on  his  brown  back  distin- 
guished him  from  the  retiring  little 
lady  to  whom  he  was  paying  his  ad- 
dresses. But  when  the  dandelions 
show  their  gold,  he  will  be  careering 
about  over  gardens  in  a  saucy  black 
cap  and  a  gay  golden  coat  with  black 
sleeves.  Until  that  glory  has  burst 
upon  him,  I  doubt  if  he  gets  much  en- 
couragement in  his  courtship,  for  fine 
feathers  are  very  essential  to  a  success- 
ful bird  wooer. 

The    hollow    tapping    of    a    wood- 
pecker attracted  us  further  on,  and  we 
entered   a   broad   avenue    overarched 
with  tall,  graceful  elms.     The  tapping 
ceased  on  our  approach,  but  I  raised 
my  glass  just  in  time 
to  see  a  "downy"  flit 
noiselessly    from    the 
tree,    where     he    had 
been     seeking     food. 
The        woodpeckers 
have  no  song  for  the 
spring.       They    seem 
to      depend       entire- 
ly    on     their     attrac- 
tive plumage  to  make 
an    impression     upon 
the  "fluttering  female 
heart;"  although  Mr. 
Burroughs     thinks 
their  drumming  has  a 
musical  rhythm  in  the 
spring  which  it  lacks 
at  other  times  of  the 
year. 

A   pair    of    chicka- 
dees  accompanied    us 


on  our  walk  up  the  avenue,  flying 
from  tree  to  tree  and  scolding  vigor- 
ously, as  if  remonstrating  that  the 
brave  little  friends,  whose  voices 
sounded  so  cheerful  and  musical  when 
the  birds  had  deserted  us,  should  now 
be  passed  by  without  even  a  bow  of 
recognition.  But  the  woods  beyond 
echoed  with  harsh,  challenging  calls, 
and,  neglecting  the  chickadees,  we 
hastened  on.  In  a  low  shrub  quite 
near  me  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing blue,  and  advancing  stealthily  I 
raised  my  glass,  when  suddenly  the 
cries  we  had  heard  burst  out  again, 
this  time  close  at  hand,  as  a  large 
flock  of  blue-jays,  rising  from  the 
bushes  and  rhododendron  beds,  flew 
distractedly  across  the  lawns  with 
harsh  shrieks  of  rage  and  fright.  The 
blue-jay  gets  his  disagreeable  voice 
from  the  crow  family,  to  which  he  be- 
longs, but  he  makes  up  in  appearance 
what  he  lacks  in  vocal  ability.  His 
coloring  is  superb;  and  when  he  is 
perched  proudly,  with  elevated  crest, 
on  the  branch  of  a  dusky  evergreen, 
struggling  to  bring  forth  a  song, 
which  it  must  be  confessed  is  very 
suggestive  of  a  squeaky  wheelbarrow, 
he  is  really  a  stunning  fellow. 

The  woods  seemed  very  still  after 
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the  departure  of  the  jays,  and  we  stood 
for  some  time  silently  listening  for  a 
new  bird  voice.  There  was  a  sleepy 
rustling  among  last  year's  brown  oak 
leaves,  still  clinging  feebly  to  the  trees 
which  had  outgrown  them;  and  upon 
the  gleaming  white  branches  of  the 
birch  the  wind  beat  a  tattoo  with  a  few 
yellow  leaves,  survivors  of  the  winter. 
A  faint  crackling  in  a  heap  of  dead 
stuff  under  the  hedge  attracted  my  at- 
tention to  a  lonesome  looking  robin 
hopping  forlornly  about  in  search  of 
insects.  I  could  account  for  his  des- 
olate condition  only  by  supposing  him 
the  last  representative  of  a  flock 
which  had  been  wintering  in  these 
woods;  for  the  birds  which  come  from 
the   south  generally   appear  in   small 


companies  and  do 
not  separate  until 
after  mating  and 
breeding.  Why  this 
poor  bird  had  been 
left  behind  I  could 
not  tell;  but  he 
seemed  to  derive  so 
much  comfort  from 
our  society  and  to 
be  so  very  friendly 
and  confiding,  that 
I  was  loath  to  leave 
him. 

I  always  associ- 
ate robins  with  the 
close  of  a  certain 
cold,  wet  day  in 
early  spring,  when 
the  sun,  breaking 
through  the  clouds 
which  had  covered 
him  all  day,  cast  a 
mellow,  golden 
light  over  the  bare, 
ugly  earth.  The 
warm  light  fell 
upon  two  red 
breasts  glowing  on 
the  black  branches 
of  a  maple,  and  in- 
stantly the  cheery 
rollicking  notes  of 
robin's  evening 
carol  burst  uncon- 
From  that  mo- 
date  my  conver- 
sion to  bird  study.  So  deeply  do  I 
feel  my  obligation  to  the  robin,  that 
even  when  his  relatives  and  descend- 
ants have  become  more  numerous 
than  cherries  in  June,  even  when  I 
find  my  first  strawberries  neatly  hol- 
lowed out  on  their  ripest  side  by  his 
thieving  bill,  even  then  I  manage  to 
restrain  any  uncomplimentary  expres- 
sions which  may  rise  to  my  lips,  and 
force  myself  to  say:  "Bless  the 
robin!" 

Certainly,  in  spite  of  a  few  disagree- 
able habits,  he  is  an  industrious  bird, 
and  toils  early  and  late  to  win  his  daily 
bread.  Only  see  him  hopping  about 
on  your  lawn  after  an  April  shower, 
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bending  his  ear  to  listen  to  some  un- 
happy worm  which  is  wriggling  its 
way  up  through  the  wet  sod,  diving 
unsuccessfully  among  the  glistening 
grass-blades,  tripping  ahead  again  un- 
discouraged,  and  raising  the  feathers 
on  his  head  as  he  scolds  fiercely  at  any 
depredations  made  upon  his  hunting- 
ground,  then  pouncing  briskly  on  the 
unwary  worm  and  tugging  at  it  vig- 
orously until,  with  a  final  jerk  which 
nearly  throws  the  assailant  upon  his 
back,  the  whole  of  the  squirming 
earthy  victim  is  unexpectedly  released 
from  the  ground ! 

When  courting,   the  robin   is  very 
tender  toward  the  lady,  but  very  fierce 
and  aggressive  toward  possible  or  ac- 
tual rivals.     I  remember  a  little  differ- 
ence  two   robins   had  in  my   garden 
last  summer  concerning  their  claims 
to  a  very  heavy,  unattractive  looking 
female,  who  took  no  interest  at  all  in 
their  squabble.     The  affair  was  finally 
settled,       but      not 
without  a  good  deal 
of    squawking    and 
some    feathers    fly- 
ing.    But  I   regret 
to  say  that  it  always 
rankled      in      their 
breasts,     and     long 
after    they    became 
birds    of    family,    if 
they  chanced  to  en- 
counter each  other 
when   getting    food 
for   their    ravenous 
babies,     there     was 
sure  to  be  an  outcry 
and    one    of    them 
was  forced  to  beat  a 
hasty     retreat.        I 
watched      a     robin 
courtship     w  h  i  c  h 
was    being    carried 
on    yesterday    in    a 
maple  tree  on  Brat- 
1 1  e     Street.       The 
robin  was   evident- 
ly  a   pushing,    per- 
sistent   fellow,    and 
was    spreading    his 
wings    and    tail    to 


the  greatest  advantage  in  order 
to  captivate  the  exceedingly  indif- 
ferent female  upon  whom  his  heart 
was  fixed.  As  she  retreated  from 
branch  to  branch,  he  followed 
her  eagerly,  singing  softly  and  swell- 
ing with  sentiment  until,  slyly  slipping 
from  view,  she  flew  to  another  tree. 
It  is  with  a  blush  at  the  inconsistency 
of  her  sex  that  I  confess  that  this  cold- 
ness on  her  part  was  only  assumed  in 
order  to  goad  him  to  further  protesta- 
tions, and  that  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore we  shall  behold  her,  subdued  and 
docile,  tugging  frantically  at  some  bit 
of  string  which  flutters  from  some 
grape-vine  trellis. 

III. 
HOUSE     hunting:     a     chapter     on 

ARCHITECTURE. 

When  the  birds  have   deserted   us 
and  the  leaves  have  dropped  from  the 
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trees  where   they   loved   to   hide,   we 
have  the  best  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  architecture  and  favorite  loca- 
tions   of    their    summer    homes.       It 
would  be  much   more   interesting  to 
studv  these  homes  with 
their  occupants  in  them; 
but    most    of    them    are 
so     skillfully     concealed 
that     the     ordinary     ob-       %    §;  j, 
server    may    count    him- 
self fortunate    if   he   dis- 
covers   more    than    four 
or  five  varieties   of   ten- 
anted nests  in  a  season. 
They  are  pathetic  little 
objects,    as    the    foliage 
which      has      tenderly 
shielded   them   from  the 
public     gaze     gradually 
falls     away     and     leaves 
bare   and   exposed   what 
was  once  the  cause  of  so 
much  secrecy  and  solici- 
tude.    How,  in  the  cold, 
late   spring,   yonder   tat- 
tered      oriole's       nest, 
swinging  forlornly   from 
the  top  of  an  elm  branch, 
speaks  eloquently  of  the 
past  season!     How  short 
a  time  it  seems  since  we 
watched      the      brilliant 
orange  coat  of  its  owner 
flaming  among  the  ten- 
der   young    leaves,    and 
marvelled     to     see     how 
dexterously     the     gentle 
mother  swung  over  the 
branch  the  gray  fibres  of 
grape     vine     bark     and 
long       dried       grasses 
brought    by    her    indus- 
trious  mate!      At   noon, 
when    the    air   was    still 
save  for  the  low,  distant 
rumbling      of     thunder, 
and    the    western    horizon    deepened 
from    blue    to    dark    purplish    gray, 
—  then    from    the    top    of    the    elm 
the  rich  contralto  of  the  oriole  seemed 
full   of  the  splendor  and  wildness  of 
the    coming    storm.     And    when    the 
clouds  burst  in  sheets  of  white,  driving 


rain,  washing  the  summer's  dust  from 
the  parched  foliage,  and  the  wind 
tossed  the  elm  branches  regardless  of 
the  precious  burden  they  bore,  how 
frail,  yet  how  secure,  hung  the  little 
gray  pouch! 

Last  summer  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  watching 
a  pair  of  robins  from  the 
early  days  of  their  court- 
ship, through  the  process 
of  house  hunting,  in 
which  they  showed 
themselves  hard  to  suit. 
The  female,  a  conse- 
quential, assertive  sort 
of  bird,  and  particularly 
vigorous  in  the  manner 
of  pouncing  on  any 
choice  twig  or  feather 
for  the  new  house,  final- 
ly decided  that  they 
would  build  on  the  end 
of  a  forked  evergreen 
branch,  in  plain  sight 
from  my  window.  It 
seemed  to  me  rather  a 
precarious  position,  but 
it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  shady  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  cats.  So 
with  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction  they  laid  the 
foundations,  and  for  two 
weeks  they  were  very 
busy  collecting  materi- 
als. When  the  outside 
of  the  nest  had  been 
formed  of  coarse  sticks 
and  straws,  plastered  to- 
gether with  mud,  soft 
horse-hairs,  feathers  and 
bits  of  twine  were 
brought  for  the  lining, 
and  the  mother  hollowed 
out  the  interior  with  her 
own  beautiful  round 
breast.  A  long  piece  of  string 
which  hung  from  my  wisteria  vine 
struck  them  as  a  desirable  arti- 
cle, and  for  several  days  they 
alternated  trips  after  timber  with 
tugs  at  the  string;  but  it  was  tied  in  a 
hard   knot,   and   the   husband   at  last 
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abandoned  it.  Madame  (I  knew  her 
by  one  short  white  feather  in  her  tail) 
was,  however,  more  persistent,  and 
never  passed 
that  way 
without  stop- 
ping to  give 
a  vicious 
twitch  at  the 
obdurate 
string.  At  last 
affairs  quiet- 
ed down,  and 
Madame 
staid  at  home 
and  "mind- 
ed" the  eggs 
very  devoted- 
ly. When  she 
had  been  set- 
ting for  about 
a  week,  we 
had  a  severe 
storm  of  wind 

and  rain.  As  soon  as  the  ex- 
citement and  hurry  of  pulling 
down  windows  and  attending 
to  banging  blinds  had  sub- 
sided, I  thought  of  my  robin's 


nest  so  dangerously 
situated.  I  seated 
myself  by  the  win- 
dow and,  while  the 
branches  wildly 
tossed  in  the  wind,  I 
could  distinctly  see 
the  mother  robin 
close  on  her  nest. 
Her  wings  were 
spread  and  drooped 
tenderly  over  the 
edge  of  the  nest,  to 
keep  the  rain  from 
the  eggs  beneath 
her  breast.  The 
&*     „    *  male    was    nowhere 

to     be     seen,     and 
alone    she   clung  to 
her     treasure,     with 
dilating    eyes    and 
I     head      lowered 
against    the    storm. 
Night  came  on,  and 
still    the     rain    and 
wind     continued,     but     as     long     as 
I  could  see  through  the  gloom,  the 
patient,     faithful     little     mother    was 
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the     evergreen 
morning     my 


tossing  about  on 
branch.  The  next 
first  thoughts  were  of  the  robin,  and 
I  hastened  to  the  window  to  see  how 
she  had  passed  the  night.  Every- 
thing was  shining  and  radiant  after 
the  rain,  but  under  the  evergreen  lay 
a  mass  of  wet  grass  and  clay,  and  be- 
side it  some  fragments  of  blue  egg- 
shells. Though  the  terrors  of  that 
night  did  not  turn  her  feathers  white, 
they  at  least  made  a  changed  bird  of 
that  robin.  All  her  vivacity  and  com- 
bativeness  had  disappeared,  her  white 
tail-feather  drooped  dejectedly,  and 
for  days  she  lingered  mournfully  about 
the  spot  with  her  mate,  who  was  too 
sorrowful  and  tender-hearted  to  say, 
"I  told  you  so." 

The  most  artistic  nest  I  ever  found 
belonged    to    a    king-bird.       It    was 
shaped     like     the    robin's,     but    was 
smaller,  and  was  made  of  tough  stems 
of  trailing  vines.     Winding  gracefully 
in  and  out  were  feathery  sprays  of  last 
year's    goldenrod.       Tufts    of   lambs' 
wool  lined  the  nest  and  made  it  a  most 
tasteful   and   comfortable   little   snug- 
gery.     The  humming-bird  covers  his 
tiny     home    with 
beautiful       green 
lichens,     lines     it 
with     dandelion 
seeds    and    other 
downy       sub- 
stances,     and 
places    it    in    the 
crotch   of  an   ap- 
ple-tree.     I    once 
had  the  good  for- 
tune  to   find   one 
just     over     my 
head,    so    that    I 
could      reach      it 
easily     from     the 
ground.       The 
owners     had     left 
it    alone,    relying 
on     its     blending 
with     the     apple 
green  leaves   and 
with  the   bark  of 
the  tree  to  shield 
it    from    observa- 


tion. As  it  contained  one  dainty  little 
egg,  I  did  not  molest  it;  but  on  my 
next  visit  to  the  spot,  finding  the  nest 
empty,  I  carried  it  away,  with  a  clear 
conscience. 

The  red-winged  black-bird,  whose 
sweet  note  is  always  to  be  heard  in  the 
region  of  marshes  or  swampy  fields, 
generally  fastens  his  nest  to  the  stalks 
of  three  tall  cat-tails,  weaving  it  of 
long  tough  marsh-grasses.  Its  shape 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  wasp's  nest,  the 
only  entrance  being  through  a  small 
hole  in  the  side,  perhaps  an  inch  in 
diameter.  If  you  put  your  finger  in 
this  hole,  you  will  find  it  warm  and 
soft  within,  for  it  is  padded  with  the 
yellow  fuzz  of  cat-tails  gone  to  seed. 

Most  of  the  nests  which  we  see  in 
winter  in  the  crotches  of  trees  by  the 
roadside  belong  to  robins.      Another 
common  nest  is  that  of  the  vireo,  a  fre- 
quent  summer    visitor,    seldom   seen, 
but  heard  incessantly  warbling  among 
the  maples,  where  he  searches  for  in- 
sects on  the  lower  sides  of  leaves  and 
twigs.     Many  of  the  small  nests  sus- 
pended from  forking  twigs  and  some- 
what resembling  the  oriole's  belong  to 
the       vireo      or 
greenlet,  as  he  is 
sometimes  called. 
The       delicacy 
and    tastefulness 
;  ,  of  the  nests  gen- 

i  "*'%,:■          erally    vary    with 

the  size  and 
beauty  of  the 
birds.  The  small, 
brilliant  p  1  u- 
maged  warblers 
b  u  i  1  d  dainty 
houses,  generally 
quite  high  in  the 
trees;  some,  like 
the  ground  spar- 
row, chippy  and 
oven  bird,  build 
on  the  ground, 
with  no  protec- 
tion but  a  big  leaf 
or  a  heap  of 
brush.  But  all, 
from    the    black- 
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bird's  rough  pile  of  timber  and 
the  chimney  swallow's  rustic  bracket, 
fastened  to  the  chimney  with  glue 
from  his  own  mouth,  to  the  minute, 
cup  shaped  nest  of  the  humming- 
bird, are  marvellous  in  our  eyes,  and 
I  know  of  no  more  interesting  pursuit 
in  these  days  of  "fads"  than  the  col- 
lection of  specimens  wrought  by  these 
skillful  little  artificers. 

IV. 

IN   NESTING  TIME. 

The  last  was  an  unusually  late  sea- 
son among  the  birds.  My  country 
walks  revealed  very  few  varieties,  and 
these  were  inclined  to  be  silent.     The 


brief,  gushing  lay  of  the  Blackburnian 
and  redstart,  uttered  in  the  intervals  of 
food-seeking,  proclaimed,  however, 
the  arrival  of  the  warblers,  —  those 
elusive,  indistinguishable  little  song- 
sters, so  maddening  to  the  ardent  and 
inexperienced  ornithologist.  The  "de- 
vout sliding  chant"  of  the  chippy 
was  everywhere;  robins  were  so  com- 
mon a  sight  that  they  were  able  to 
proceed  to  the  mysteries  of  nest-build- 
ing without  attracting  much  notice; 
swallows  were  swooping  and  chatter- 
ing over  emerald  banks  dotted  with 
their  bright  harbingers,  dandelions; 
and  fragments  of  flute-like  minor  trills 
from    the    throat    of    the    immaculate 
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thrush  came  up  from  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  fraught  with  delicious,  oppres- 
sive melancholy.  One  day  three 
clear  serene  notes  of  the  meadow 
lark's  song  attracted  me  to  an  upland 
field  of  crimpy  Timothy  grass  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  fruit-trees.  In 
the  distance  I  saw  a  little  black  head 
stretched  up  above  the  grass,  and 
caught  the  gleam  from  a  golden 
breast.  With  a  low  rattle  of  warning, 
the  beautiful  creature  rose  straight 
into  the  air  and  sailed  swiftly  to  the 
top  of  a  cherry  tree.  Then,  as  the 
setting  sun  turned  the  cloudless  west 
to  Roman  gold,  the  lark's  song  was  re- 
peated from  half  a  dozen  trees,  —  a 
pure,  calm  call  to  prayer.    "Don't  you 


fail!"  it  seemed  to  say, 
with  the  accent  on  the 
"don't"  and  with  a  rising 
sweep  up  to  the  "you" 
like  the  sweep  of  a  violin 
bow.  Two  days  later  I  vis- 
ited the  field,  and  found 
the  larks  had  added  to 
their  song.  "Don't  you 
fail  to  do  it!"  rang  in  my 
ears  with  swinging  rhythm 
as  I  descended  the  hill  to- 
wards the  park,  where  the 
dark  gray  green  of  the 
evergreens  relieved  the 
delicate  water-color  tints 
of  the  landscape. 

"Pee-e — wee-e,"  sighed 
a  sad  little  gray  bird,  sit- 
ting with  dejectedly 
drooping  wings  and  tail 
on  a  branch  just  over  my 
head.  There  you  are 
again,  my  unhappy  little 
friend,  on  the  very  branch 
.    ^    •  where  you  sat  all  last  sum- 

mer; but  the  nest  which 
was  the  only  comforting 
thing  you   found  in  this 
vale  of  tears  has  been  de- 
molished   by   the   winter 
storms.      It   was   a   very 
modest  affair,  that  nest, — 
pendant    from    a   forking 
twig,  high  up  in  the  ma- 
ple; but  an  opera-glass  brought  me 
right  into  its  midst.  A  dead  branch  just 
opposite  was  a  sort  of  lookout  bridge 
for  the  pee-wee,  from  which  he  was 
rarely  absent.    As  I  sat  reading  un- 
der   the  maple,    a    quick,    loud  snap 
would     make     me     look     up,     just 
in    time    to  see    this    fly-catcher    re- 
turning to  his  branch  after  a  circular 
swoop  into  the  air  in  pursuit  of  some 
luckless  insect.     Having  broken  it  in 
his  beak,  he  would  fly  to  the  edge  of 
the  nest  and  divide  it  among  the  wav- 
ing, gasping  beaks  which  were  eagerly 
raised    to    receive    it.      I    was   always 
warned  of  the   female's  approach  by 
hearing  her  spouse  break  into  song. 
Flying  to  meet  her,  he  would  escort 
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her  to  the  nest  and  wait  until  she  had 
fed  the  little  ones,  spreading  his  feath- 
ers and  singing  in  respectful  but  mel- 
ancholy admiration  of  her  charms. 

I    had    seen   no    bobolinks   as    yet, 
though  it  was  high  time  they  should 
be  here  if  they  expected  to  get  their 
nestlings   out   into  the   world  before 
haying.     I  wish  to  exonerate  this  trim 
and  precise,  if  rather  exuberant  song- 
ster from  a  very  unjust   charge  laid 
upon  him  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright 
in  her  charming  little  book  of  prose 
lyrics,    "The   Friendship   of  Nature." 
She  says  that  in  spite  of  Robert  of 
Lincoln's  gay,  fresh  appearance  and 
military  bearing,  he  is  guilty  of  build- 
ing a  loose,  slatternly  nest,  laid  care- 
lessly on  the  ground.     I  have  found  a 
number  of  bobolinks'  nests,  but  none 
of  them  were  on  the  ground,  and  all 
were    well    built.      They 
were  made  of  dry  corn- 
stalk    fibres,     compactly 
woven  and  lashed  to  the 
stout  stems  of  groups  of 
tall   weeds,   while   gently 
waving  leaves  shaded  the 
ugly,     transparent     little       ;  • 
objects   within   from    the 
hot  July  sun.    The  bobo- 
links have  found  a  kind 
friend  in  many  a  tender 
hearted  farmer,  who  will 
carefully     mow      around 
their    cradle-full    of    be- 
lated babies   rather  than 
grieve  the  devoted  parents 
who  fly  anxiously  in  the 
wake  of  the  reaper. 

When  the  bubbling, 
overflowing  warble  of  the 
pert  little  wren,  "ruffled 
with  the  whirlwind  of  his 
ecstasies,"  greeted  my 
ear,  I  felt  that  the  season's 
cup  was  nearly  full.  Bur- 
roughs says  the  house 
wren  "fairly  vomits  up 
his  notes;"  his  violently 
explosive  song  reminds 
one  of  a  paroxysm  of 
whooping  -  cough.  Not 
until  long  after  the  other 


birds  are  silent  do  his  unceasing  rap- 
tures change  to  a  hoarse,  grating 
noise,  which  warns  us  that  his  off- 
spring lurks  in  the  bushes.  The 
wren  is  perennial  in  my  orchard. 
His  favorite  location  has  been  in  the 
hollow  branch  of  an  old  apple-tree,  so 
near  the  path  that  I  have  frequently 
knocked  at  his  door  with  my  parasol 
when  passing  that  way.  Instantly  his 
long  beak  and  bright  inquisitive  eyes 
would  appear  in  the  opening,  and  if  I 
stayed  too  long  he  would  fly  to  an- 
other branch,  harshly  reproaching  me 
for  my  intrusion.  Once  two  summers 
ago  several  spruce  twigs  dropped  on 
the  path  beneath  the  apple-trees  told 
me  that  my  friend  was  opening  and 
cleaning  his  house  for  the  summer.  I 
never  could  account  for  the  dire  catas- 
trophe   which    befell    him,    but    one 
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evening  two  naked,  newly 
hatched  birds  lay  under 
the  tree  dead  and  badly 
mangled;  and  for  several 
days  the  wrens  were  so 
silent  that  I  decided  they 
had  either  gone  to  an- 
other orchard  or  sought  a 
similar  grave.  About  a 
week  later,  however,  as  I 
was  returning  from  a  walk, 
the  wren's  voice  rang  out 
vivaciously  from  my  front 
porch,  and  in  a  moment  I 
spied  him  perched  with  pro- 
voking coolness  on  the  top 
of  my  "canary's  cage,  while 
the  helpless  little  owner  of 
the  cage  was  crouched  on 
the  bottom,  trembling  with 
rage  and  fear.  Mr.  Wren 
flew  away  on  seeing  me,  but 
all  the  morning  I  heard  him 
singing  about  the  porch, 
and  once  he  even  darted 
boldly  through  the  open 
windows  of  the  library. 
Such  impudence  was  not  to 
be  ignored.  I  investigated 
and  discovered  that  the  im- 
perturbable little  fellow  had 
already  made  great  prog- 
ress towards  a  nest  in  the 
mouth  of  a  tin  leader  at  the 
end  of  the  porch.  The  first 
rain  storm  would  have  in- 
undated him,  so  out  of  sym- 
pathy for  him  in  his  late 
bereavement  and  admira- 
tion for  his  perseverance  in 
efforts  to  raise  a  family  I 
found  a  good  sized  cigar 
box,  cut  out  a  small  hole  in 
one  end  and,  having  cleared 
out  the  stuff  from  the  leader, 
tied  this  improvised  bird- 
house  firmly  to  the  railing 
of  the  porch,  quite  near  the 
leader.  The  wren  showed 
himself  easily  accommo- 
dated and  proceeded  with 
great  ardor  to  replace  all 
his  scattered  sticks  in  this 
new    house.       For    several 
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days  he  worked  alone,  bringing  quan- 
tities of  twigs,  showing  great  versatil- 
ity in  the  means  he  devised  of  getting 
them  endwise  through  the  small  open- 
ing, after  each  successful  manoeuvre 
singing  jubilantly   from   the   cage   of 
my      unhappy      canary,      of      whose 
terror    he     took     not     the     smallest 
notice,   and  showing  no  fear  of  my 
relatives  and  friends  who  encamped  on 
the  porch  at  all  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  him.     Not  until  the  nest 
was  ready  for  the  delicate  task  of  lin- 
ing did  the  female  show  any  interest 
in  this  untimely  building,  except  on 
two  occasions,  when  she  stepped  in- 
side for  a  moment,  in  his  absence,  to 
see  if  the  work  was  being  well  done. 
I  knew  of  her  presence  one  morning 
by  an  especially  rapturous   burst   of 
song  from  the  male,  and  was  pleased 
to  see  that  he  was  now  permitted  to 
rest  from  his  labors  and  give  uninter- 
rupted expression  to  his  feelings,  while 
his  lady  wife  brought  cotton,  feathers 
from  my  moulting  canary  and  string, 
to  soften  the  evergreen  twigs.     After 
three  weeks  I  ceased  to  hear  the  mys- 
terious scratching^  and  rattlings  in- 
side the  box,  which  had  betrayed  the 
progress  of  the  building,  and  knew 
that  the  female  was  alone   with   the 
eggs.      July  passed,  and  half  of  Au- 
gust, and  still  the  male  hovered  about 
singing,  and  the  female  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  the  nest.     When  he  was 
ready  to  relieve  her  for  a  little  while, 
he  flew  to  the  top  of  the  cigar  box  and 
peeped   over,   singing  softly.      Then 
she  cautiously  looked  out  of  the  door 
at  him,   and  with  a  little   squeak   of 
thanks  darted  off,  leaving  him  shaking 
with  the   intensity  of  his  love  ditty. 
One  day  when  they  were  both  away 
my  curiosity  as  to  the  fate  of  their  sec- 
ond venture  led  me  to  untie  the  box 
and  lift  the  lid.     The  front  of  the  box 
was  so  entirely  filled  up   with   twigs 
that^in  order  to  enter  the  nest,  which 
was  in  the  back,  the  birds  must  have 
had  to  squeeze  close  under  the  lid.     In 
the  snug  but  rather  stuffy  little  hollow 
at  the  back   lay   the   dry,   blackened 
bodies  of  the  second  family  of  babies. 


Whether  they  were  baked  -by  the  hot 
sun  or  rotted  by  the  rains  which  may 
have  beaten  in  I  could  not  decide;  but 
the  wrens  disappeared  the  next  day, 
and  with  their  departure  the  spirits  of 
the  canary  began  to  revive. 


V. 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  light  breeze  rustled  the  crisp 
young  leaves  of  the  pear-tree  at  the 
corner  of  the  house,  wafting  soft  show- 
ers of  white  disks  from  the  fading 
fruit  blossoms  through  the  open  case- 
ment, and  lightly  stirred  the  ruffled 
window  curtains.  The  breath  of  lilacs, 
heavy  with  honey,  floated  in  with  the 
flower  petals.  As  I  leaned  back  in 
my  chair,  with  closed  eyes,  the  cheer- 
ing on  Holmes  Field,  now  swelling, 
now  dying  away,  on  the  sleepy  after- 
noon air,  seemed  the  soughing  of  the 
wind  in  the  tops  of  tall  pine  trees. 
Most  of  the  birds  were  silent,  but  an 
oriole  in  the  pear  tree  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  building  his  nest  to  stop 
for  a  siesta  and,  warbling  contentedly 
over  his  work,  seemed,  like  Lowell's 
cat  bird,  to  bid  me  throw  aside  my 
books  and  come  out  to  those  broader 
and  higher  studies  from  which  we  are 
shut  in  during  so  much  of  the  year. 

The  wide,  treeless  road  led  straight 
up  a  hill,  white  and  dazzling  in  the 
pitiless  sun.  But  the  dandelions 
turned  up  their  soft  yellow  faces 
bravely  to  absorb  its  beams,  and  the 
folded  golden  petals  peeped  from  the 
green  swathed  buds  of  the  tall  mustard 
plants  at  the  roadside,  to  show  what 
the  sun  was  doing  for  them.  A  little 
striped  brown  bird  crossed  my  path 
with  a  peculiar  wavering  flight  and, 
uttering  a  quick,  lisping  chirp, 
perched  on  a  rail-fence,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded to  plume  his  feathers.  As  he 
turned  his  head  to  look  after  a  yellow 
moth  which  fluttered  by,  I  saw  his 
chestnut  crown,  and  knew  the  trim, 
dainty  little  fellow  for  a  chippy,  before 
I.  heard  his  prolonged,  insect-like 
song.  Where  the  loose  stone  wall 
had  fallen  apart  and  was  partly  over- 
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grown  by  weeds,  I  left  the  road  and 
entered  a  rough,  stony  field.  The 
ground  rose  abruptly  ahead  of  me,  and 
was  crowned  by  a  grove  of  slender 
pines,  bare  and  black  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  their  tops,  then  roofed  by  a 
dark  mass  of  green.  At  the  left  a  nar- 
row footpath  led  to  a  fine  meadow  of 
timothy,  skirted  by  groves  of  young 
saplings.  The  ground  on  either  side 
of  the  path  was  dry  and  hard,  the 
coarse,  scant  grass  scarcely  tinging  it 
with  green.  The  red-brown  stems  of 
blackberry  vines  made  a  net  work 
over  it,  through  which  pale  blue  crow- 
foot violets  were  forcing  their  way, 
jealously  guarded  by  the  savage 
briers.  A  big  brown  butterfly,  just 
shaking  off  his  winter's  sleep,  flew 
slowly  past  me  and  settled  on  a  mat 
of  gray  leaves,  veined  with  crimson, 
that  clustered  in  flat,  concentric  cir- 
cles close  to  the  ground.  The  poor 
fellow  seemed  stupefied  by  the  light 
and  heat,  slowly  opening  and  closing 
his  dusty  gilt  edged  wings,  as  if  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  In  the  maples  an  ori- 
ole was  repeating  one  of  the  saddest 
notes  I  have  ever  heard.  It  seemed 
the  cry  of  some  metamorphosed  lover 
doomed  to  seek  forever  the  object  of 
his  passion  in  the  mazes  of  the  tree 
branches.  Following  the  mournful 
cry,  I  came  upon  the  bird,  busily  en- 
gaged in  seeking  larvae  among  the 
leaves,  stretching  up  his  fine  black 
neck  in  the  cheeriest  manner  imagina- 
ble, and  shaking  the  twigs  violently 
with  his  nervous  jumps  and  jerks. 
The  oriole,  like  his  cousin  the  robin, 
lacks  repose  of  manner  and  is  always 
sure  to  betray  himself  by  his  impetu- 
ous, awkward  movements. 

Sitting  down  upon  a  stone  wall 
which  was  warmed  by  the  afternoon 
sun,  I  looked  up  into  the  inviting 
green  depths  of  the  foliage.  Further 
on,  where  the  trees  were  thick  and  the 
leaves  were  all  struggling  to  get  up 
where  they  could  see  the  blue  sky,  the 
trunks  were  bare  and  smooth,  present- 
ing endless  vistas  into  the  cool  dark 
aisles  of  the  woods,  silent  and  myste- 
rious even  at  mid-day.     But  here  on 


the  outskirts  myriads  of  young  shoots 
shut  me  in  from  the  field.  A  flock  of 
king-birds  were  flying  about  excited- 
ly, uttering  soft,  melodious  cries. 
Their  white  breasts  were  in  fine  con- 
trast with  their  black,  shining  backs, 
and  in  flying,  they  spread  their  tails 
into  beautiful  black  fans  edged  with 
bands  of  white.  They  are  so  much 
larger  and  handsomer  than  any  other 
birds  of  the  fly-catcher  family,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  relationship 
until  one  sees  them  swoop  into  the  air 
in  a  circular  flight  after  an  insect  and 
return  to  their  perch  in  the  regular  fly- 
catcher manner. 

A  pair  of  red-eyed  vireos,  regard- 
less of  my  presence,  were  sparking 
just  over  my  head,  their  greenish  yel- 
low bodies  only  distinguishable  from 
the  young  leaves  by  the  shaking  of 
the  branches  as  they  hopped  about,  — 
the  female  always  evasively  leading  on 
the  male,  who  couldn't  bear  to  let  her 
out  of  his  sight.  The  harsh  "chebec" 
of  the  least  fly-catcher  was  so  unceas- 
ing that  I  did  not  notice  it  until  a  bash- 
ful, tremulous  little  song  made  me 
look  up,  to  see  the  little  fellow  joyfully 
fluttering  about  his  shy  brown  mate. 
A  single  loud  call  betrayed  a  large 
black  and  white  bird  flying  slowly 
from  tree  to  tree.  As  he  stopped  to 
smooth  his  feathers,  I  saw  the  deep 
raspberry  stain  on  his  throat,  shading 
off  to  rose  color  on  his  breast,  which 
told  me  he  was  the  rose-breasted  gros- 
beak. 

A  robin  abruptly  burst  into  song, 
and  kept  it  up  so  unremittingly  and 
so  loudly  that  the  vireos  fled,  and  the 
oriole  and  fly-catchers  were  complete- 
ly silenced..  The  robin  seemed  to 
revel  in  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
among  those  silent  listening  woods, 
"O,  cheerilee!  cheerilee!  cheerup, 
cheerup,  cheeree!"  he  sang  in  a  voice 
bubbling  over  with  content  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  rose  and  crossed  a  small  pasture  to 
an  opening  in  the  fence  which  led  to 
a  very  retired  and  romantic  little  en- 
closure. Pushing  my  way  through 
the  thick  shrubbery  which  shut  it  in 
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on  every  side,  I  found  myself  in  a  tiny 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  thorn 
apple  trees  and  the  low  choke-cherry 
bushes,  from  whose  slender,  drooping 
racemes  of  fine,  white  flowers  a  sick- 
ening sweet  odor  proceeded.  Many 
of  the  shrubs  were  bound  with  silvery 
worm's-nests,  already  beginning  to 
show  dark,  spots  from  which  the  cater- 
pillars would  shortly  emerge.  The 
place  was  so  secluded,  so  quiet,  that  I 
felt  half  guilty,  like  a  rash  intruder  on 
the  privacy  of  some  woodland  nymph, 
and  when  a  bush  swayed  slightly  and  I 
heard  the  sweep  of  strong  wings  I  al- 
most expected  to  see  some  feathered 
goddess  stand  before  me  to  rebuke  me 
for  my  invasion.  But  it  was  only  a 
pair  of  frightened  cuckoos,  who  has- 
tened away,  displaying  the  white 
stripes  on  their  under  tail  feathers  as 
they  flew  to  an  Austrian  pine,  shaking 
a  cloud  of  yellow  pollen  from  its  erect, 
candle-like  blossoms  as  they  passed. 

Reluctantly  leaving  this  quiet  nook, 
I  crossed  the  fields  to  the  pine  grove, 
whose  sweet  aromatic  perfume  fairly 
intoxicated  me.  Stumbling  and  slid- 
ing over  the  ground,  where  the  thin 
layer  of  earth  was  worn  down  to  its 
rock  foundation,  sometimes  covered 
with  slippery  brown  needles,  through 
which  the  red  and  yellow  Columbine 
flames,  had  pushed  their  way,  I  gained 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  stretched 
myself  out  upon  a  smooth  rock.  The 
rich  garden  lands  of  Arlington  lay  at 
my  feet,  the  signs  of  that  peace  and 
plenty  and  orderly  variety  which  so 
delighted  the  heart  of  Pope.  Here 
long  rows  of  cucumber  frames  shone 
in  the  slanting  sunbeams;  farther  on  a 
gray  green  shade  over  the  ground 
showed  where  onions  would  soon  be 
ready  for  pulling;  and  patches  snowy 
with  strawberry  blossoms  promised  a 
rich  field  for  the  marauding  robins. 
The  red,  blue  and  yellow  shirts  and 
kerchiefs  of  the  laborers  patiently  fol- 
lowing the  straight  rows  on  hands  and 
knees  made  gay  spots  of  color,  while 
far  away  beyond  the  slender  church 
spires  and  waving  elm  tops  a  patch  of 
silver    betrayed    where    the    Charles 


wound  its  devious  way,  and  the  golden 
dome  of  the  State  House  flashed 
above  a  blue-gray  mass  of  dimly  out- 
lined buildings.  It  was  a  close  link, 
after  all,  which  bound  the  turmoil  and 
stir,  the  labor  and  care  of  the  great 
throbbing  city  to  the  lonely  majestic 
quiet  of  those  dim  groves. 

VI. 

A  SUMMER  WATERING  PLACE. 

Behind  the  Cambridge  Hospital  a 
well  shaded  road  winds  under  banks 
of  yellow  clay,  which  grow  higher  as 
they  near  the  river.  If  you  climb  up 
the  soft,  crumbling  embankment  on 
the  right,  you  will  reach  an  unculti- 
vated field  overgrown  with  weeds,  be- 
yond which  are  rich  green  meadows. 
A  path  crosses  the  field,  leading  to  a 
rudely  constructed  foot-bridge  over  a 
tiny  brook.  It  is  not  a  pretty  brook; 
it  flows  sluggishly  through  hot,  open 
fields;  its  banks  are  high  and  stony, 
almost  bare  of  any  grass.  The  yellow 
celandine  and  a  few  small,  frail  butter- 
cups are  the  only  flowers  that  grace  its 
shores.  It  is,  in  truth,  only  a  ditch 
cut  by  some  farmer  to  irrigate  his 
meadows  on  the  flat,  marshy  borders 
of  the  Charles.  But  the  birds  have 
made  this  spot  a  much  frequented 
summer  resort.  Many  of  them  have 
built  cottages  among  the  low, 
scrubby  bushes  which  have  sprung 
up  here  and  there  on  the  top  of 
the  banks.  Four  families  have 
made  a  sort  of  select  and  exclusive 
"park"  of  a  good  sized  elm  which 
shades  the  little  bridge  and  from 
whose  roots  the  brook  seems  to  trickle 
slowly.  Others,  less  fortunate  in  se- 
curing residences  near  the  water,  come 
from  the  surrounding  fields  and  outly- 
ing suburbs  to  flaunt  the  latest  thing 
in  feathers  on  the  shore.  The  Eng- 
lish  sparrows  are,  of  course,  conspic- 
uous and  as  numerous  as  Jews  at  Sara- 
toga, forcing  attention  by  their  coarse 
voices  and  bad  manners,  fighting  for 
the  best  bathing  places  and,  because 
they  were  earliest  on  the  ground,  re- 
garding all  later  visitors  as  intruders. 
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The  serenity  with  which  the  other 
birds  ignore  these  parvenus  betokens 
the  true  aristocracy  of  those  to  the 
manner  born  and  results  in  an  inevita- 
ble division  into  sets.  The  black- 
birds represent  the  rather  pompous  in- 
tellectual element;  the  robins,  orioles 
and  thrushes  are  the  "four  hundred;" 
while  goldfinches,  grosbeaks  and  red- 
starts are  decidedly  of  the  "smart  set." 
A  few  domestic  and  retiring  birds,  like 
the  song  sparrows,  chippies  and  fly- 
catchers, have  evidently  come  only  for 
the  sake  of  their  children,  and  prefer 
to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the 
fashionables. 

Sitting  on  the  bank  one  warm,  - 
drowsy  afternoon,  with  my  back 
against  the  trunk  of  the  elm,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  these  summer 
visitors  very  closely.  It  was  rather 
early  for  the  celebrities,  who  were  in- 
dulging in  their  usual  siesta,  and  the 
sparrows  had  full  swing.  The  sun- 
light sifted  through  the  elm  branches 
and,  piercing  to  the  bed  of  the 
shallow  brook,  showed  tiny  motes 
and  bodies  floating  in  the  golden 
water.  Where  the  leaves  cast  flicker- 
ing shadows  of  deep,  cool  brown,  the 
sparrows  were  assembled,  and  to  their 
credit  be  it  said  that  their  bathing  was 
as  vigorous  and  thorough  an  opera- 
tion as  could  be  expected  of  a  bird 
with  a  much  greater  reputation  for 
cleanliness.  Looking  comically  be- 
draggled, they  were  all  spreading 
themselves  out  in  the  path  for  a  dust 
bath,  when  three  pairs  of  robins  with 
shining  brown  backs,  and  every 
feather  in  place  perched  in  various 
statuesque  attitudes  on  the  elm  and, 
after  assuring  themselves  that  the 
coast  was  clear,  made  for  the  brook, 
scattering  the  water  everywhere  but 
on  themselves. 

The  orioles  saw  them  soon,  and 
came  careering  through  the  sunlight, 
flaunting  their  scarlet  and  black  coats. 
They  barely  dipped  their  breasts  in  the 
water  as  they  skimmed  over  its  sur- 
face, while  their  Frenchy  little  ladies 
in  brown  watched  them  contentedly 
from  the  bushes  and  exchanged  polite 


emptinesses  with  the  elegant  and  im- 
maculate thrushes,  who  evidently  did 
not  consider  it  "good  form"  to  go  in. 
A  shrub  further  down  the  stream  was 
beginning  to  twinkle  with  the  orange 
and  black  uniforms  of  the  red-starts 
and  the  canary-colored  suits  of  the 
goldfinches.  A  pair  of  goldfinches 
started  out  to  try  the  water,  the  male 
leading  adventurously,  while  his  timid 
little  wife  hung  back  and  scampered 
up  the  bank  when  the  stream  touched 
her  feet.  Finally  she  concluded  to 
follow  her  husband,  but  bathing  with 
this  fashionable  set  was  evidently 
merely  a  pretext,  for  they  stepped  in 
gingerly  and  after  spattering  a  few 
sparkling  drops  about  their  heads  flew 
off,  warbling  blithely. 

The  demure  little  field  sparrows 
were  much  more  systematic.  They 
were  evidently  there  for  baths,  and  in 
pairs  they  visited  a  quiet  nook  where 
before  plunging  into  the  deep  places 
they  carefully  wet  their  heads  and 
necks,  to  avoid  sunstroke  after  a  long, 
hot  journey  from  their  country  houses 
on  the  marshes. 

The  livelier  visitors  gradually  with- 
drew to  their  casinos  and  clubs  in  the 
maples  and  evergreens,  from  which  I 
could  hear  them  tuning  up  for  the 
sunset  concert.  The  bathers  were 
now  less  frequent  and  more  shy  and 
quiet.  I  had  not  known  the  vireo  was 
there  until  I  heard  him  spattering  in 
the  shade  of  a  celandine  plant;  and  a 
grosbeak  under  the  bridge  eluded  me 
completely  until  he  uttered  a  rich  note 
something  like  an  oriole's  from  the 
branch  where  he  was  shaking  the 
drops  from  his  beautiful  plumage.  A 
lonely  purple  finch,  who  came  last  of 
all,  looked  so  precisely  as  if  he  had 
been  spending  the  afternoon  under  a 
fountain  of  red  ink,  that  I  half  expect- 
ed to  see  the  color  soak  off  his  back 
and  float  down  the  stream  in  undula- 
ting streaks  of  carmine.  Finally  they 
all  were  gone,  and  the  brook,  growing 
dark  as  the  sun  dipped  behind  the 
hills,  was  deserted  except  for  the 
swarms  of  flies  vibrating  over  its  sur- 
face. 
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By  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 


N  spite  of  the  Doctor's 
assertion  that  noth- 
ing was  the  matter 
with  Mrs.  George 
Archibald,  her  hus- 
band was  uncon- 
vinced, for  he  felt  that 
she  was  —  different.  The  Doctor 
had  disappointed  him,  as  doctors  do 
when  their  patients  need  a  rearrange- 
ment of  conditions  which  medical 
diplomacy  cannot  effect.  As  long  as 
a  physician  remains  unmarried,  his 
ideals  of  marriage  serve  him  as  thera- 
peutic remedies  for  others;  but  when 
he  too  marries,  his  imagination 
deserts  him,  —  and  Doctor  Partridge 
was  eminently  a  married  man.  He 
did,  however,  appreciate  the  strength 
of  Mrs.  Archibald's  character,  —  who 
refused  to  be  rejuvenated  by  hyp- 
notism, mental  suggestion  or  other 
makeshifts  for  the  lack  of  common 
sense. 

Mr.  Archibald  himself  had  done 
everything  for  his  wife  except  to  un- 
derstand her.  Of  course  he  was  un- 
aware of  his  ignorance,  for  he  was  a 
man  but  little  past  middle  life,  a  club 
and  business  man  in  the  best  sense  of 
those  generic  terms.  He  had  given 
his  wife  the  honest  love  of  his  early 
manhood,  had  economized  in  his  own 
tastes  as  the  demands  of  a  modern 
home  had  increased,  had  grown  into 
public  recognition  as  an  honorable 
citizen,  and  supposed  he  loved  his 
wife  just  as  much  as  ever. 

But  lately  Mrs.  Archibald  had  be- 
come intermittent  in  her  ability  to  be 
charming;  perhaps  most  women  do 
after  they  are  fifty.  Therefore  being 
conscientious  and  a,  gentleman, 
knowing  neither  what  to  do  nor 
wherein  he  had  failed,  he  distrusted 
the  physician  and  accused  himself 
rather  than   circumstances    of  being 


the  cause  of  his  wife's  present  inabil- 
ity for  enjoyment.  He  had  too  strong 
confidence  in  her  religious  intuitions 
to  believe  her  guilty  of  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  too  keen  a  memory  of 
their  years  of  mutual  admiration  to 
imagine  that  she  did  not  love  him;  for 
their  marriage  had  been  a  singularly 
happy  one  outwardly.  They  had 
passed  through  the  second  crisis  of 
marriage,  which,  like  the  getting  ad- 
justed of  the  first  year,  strains  severely 
the  law  of  compromise ;  for  their  chil- 
dren had  left  them  and  they  stood 
alone  on  the  topmost  peak  of  middle 
life,  looking  down  into  the  advancing 
shadows  of  old  age.  Were  they 
wearied  of  one  another,  that  each  fan- 
cied the  other  dreaded  the  dual  loneli- 
ness of  their  present  home?  Dimly  did 
such  fear  hover  before  their  minds  as 
they  prepared  to  spend  the  evening  in 
what  had  once  been  the  common  sit- 
ting-room of  the  family  from  which 
all  signs  of  spontaneity  had  now  van- 
ished. 

"This  is  like  beginning  life  over 
again,"  said  Mr.  Archibald  as,  smok- 
ing with  the  leisurely  manner  of  a 
connoisseur  in  that  art,  he  took  up 
the  evening  paper,  of  which,  as  in 
most  homes,  there  was  but  one  copy, 
that  the  man  always  reads  first. 

"Hardly,"  replied  his  wife,  thinking 
that  thirty  years  ago  he  would  have 
held  her  hand  instead  of  the  paper. 
This  memory  of  Mrs.  Archibald's  for 
incidents  had  always  been  the  bane  of 
her  married  life,  as  inducing  com- 
parisons. 

"It  was  we  two1  then,  and  it  is  we 
two  now,"  said  he,  putting  down  both 
paper  and  cigar  as  he  felt  the  pain  in 
his  wife's  tone.  Drawing  his  smok- 
ing chair  near  her  reclining  chair,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  its  arm.  As  her 
fingers    crept   towards    his,    he    held 
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them  in  a  clasp  which  was  not  less 
strong  because  it  was  more  serene 
than  in  the  first  honeymoon ;  but  they 
gazed  into  the  fire,  instead  of  looking 
into  each  other's  faces. 

"I  was  thinking,"  she  began  and 
stopped.  "I  was  thinking,"  she  be- 
gan again,  "that  perhaps  we  have 
been  not  too  long,  but  too  much  mar- 
ried." 

Then  followed  one  of  those  pauses 
in  which  a  husband  as  a  gentleman 
wins  a  ghastly  self-control,  while  a 
wife  finds  that  her  words  were  the 
culmination  of  past  rather  than  of 
present  feelings.  Mr.  Archibald's 
sudden  fears  shaped  themselves  into 
incoherent  visions  of  insanity  or  di- 
vorce, though  the  possibility  of  either 
would  have  reflected  upon  his  intelli- 
gence as  a  husband.  Moreover  he 
realized  that  the  cordial  dignity, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  her 
character,  forbade  such  mortifying- 
thoughts.  Still  the  silence  length- 
ened. Mrs.  Archibald  had  withdrawn 
from  her  inspection  of  the  badly  laid 
logs  of  the  wood  fire,  —  for  any 
woman  is  capable  of  carrying  on  two 
simultaneous  trains  of  thought,  —  and 
was  studying  her  husband,  from  his 
worn  out  slippers  to  his  bald  head. 
She  knew  his  friendly  aid  was  still 
hers  to  command  for  whatever  she 
needed.  Yet  she  was  wearied.  And 
then  she  bitterly  regretted  her  words, 
which  she  knew  no  weariness  could 
ever  have  made  her  husband  utter, 
and  with  one  of  those  sudden  im- 
pulses that  still  invested  her  with  the 
charm  of  surprise  she  exclaimed: 

"I  did  not  mean  what  I  said;  only 
I  did  not  know  the  companionship  of 
being  a  mother  when  I  was  merely  a 
wife,  and  I  have  grown  weary  in  try- 
ing to  get  adjusted  to  the  absence  of 
the  children." 

"They  are  only  married,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Archibald. 

Apparently  she  did  not  hear  him, 
for  she  continued  impetuously,  "I've 
tried  to  invent  fresh  duties,  but  they 
are  not  real  ones.  I  am  tired  with 
trying  to  make  the  home  a  centre  — 


for  anything,  except  the  children,  and 
they  are  now  creating  their  own  cen- 
tres. I  am  not  ill;  the  Doctor  says 
so;  I  am  just  weakly  dependent.  Let 
me  go  away  by  myself  and  think  my- 
self out  and  get  strong." 

"But  we  have  never  been  separated 
except  when  I  was  away  on  busi- 
ness!"— 

"Then  I  had  the  children." 

"But  you  still  have  me."  Her 
grateful  eyes  gave  him  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  that,  and  yet  she  added: 
"You  have  the  necessity  of  business; 
I,  only  self-made  duties,  —  the  ser- 
vants keep  the  house.  I  need  to  feel 
within  myself  the  ability  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  you,  —  then  I  can  love 
and  serve  you  better;  now  my  de- 
pendence upon  you  is  blighting  us 
both." 

"Is  that  what  you  meant  by  being 
too  much  married?"  he  asked,  re- 
membering how  once  on  their  wed- 
ding journey  he  had  felt  jealous  of 
her  joy  in  the  sunset  to  which  he  did 
not  seem  necessary,  yet  now,  rec- 
ognizing that  each  individual  soul  of 
man  or  woman  needs  the  ability  to  be 
self-sustaining,  he  bade  her  go 
and  learn  her  lesson.  "But  tell  me 
all  you  think,"  he  begged,  uncon- 
sciously lapsing  back  into  the  lover's 
insistence  of  early  life. 

"I'll  keep  a  diary,"  she  answered  so 
gaily  in  foretaste  of  her  freedom  that 
he  wondered  he  had  not  seen  before 
that  her  reliance  upon  home  affection 
had  weakened  her  capacity  for  self- 
determination. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  he  replied, 
entering  into  her  mood,  "that  we  are 
too  much  married,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  taken  each  other  too  much  for 
granted  and  have  not  been  —  well, 
sufficiently  entertaining  to  one  an- 
bther.  Write  yourself  out  in  your 
diary,  and  when  you  come  home  we 
will  either  go  to  Europe  together  or 
I  will  tell  you  all  the  funny  stories  I 
hear." 

"Do  you  really  think  I  ought  to 
go?  Is  it  right  for  a  wife  to  leave  her 
husband?     Is  not  my  place  here?" 
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"The  only  ought  is  to  do  what  you 
like.  I  do  what  I  wish,  and  took  it 
for  granted,  now  the  children  are  out 
of  the  way,  that  you  would  do  the 
same.  If  we  went  off  together  any- 
where, just  now,  it  would  not  be  a 
change  for  either  of  us." 

His  frankness  jarred  her,  and  she 
forgot  how  she  had  disturbed  him. 
Out  of  frequent  disappointment,  how- 
ever, she  had  learned  shrewdness, 
though  not  contentment,  and  she  said 
nothing  more.  Yet  both  husband 
and  wife  knew  that  if  they  had  not 
trusted  each  other  they  could  not 
have  spoken  as  they  did.  When  he 
bade  her  good  night  to  go  to  his  club, 
it  was  with  a  lingering  tenderness 
which  made  her  feel  so  young  that 
she  almost  fancied  she  need  not  go 
away. 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Archibald  did 
leave  her  home,  to  the  amazement  of 
her  children,  who  in  their  youth  and 
happiness  had  never  realized  their 
mother's  longing  for  their  hourly 
companionship.  She  went  to  a  little 
village,  hoping  that  its  memories  con- 
nected with  her  girlhood  would 
soothe  her,  but  where  like  any  ordi- 
nary woman  she  soon  longed  for  her 
husband.  She  wanted  toi  write  him 
rambling,  introspective,  morbid  let- 
ters; yet  until  her  return  she  had 
prescribed  for  herself  postals,  as  part 
of  her  cure.  There  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  talk,  and  if  there  had 
been  she  was  too  proud  as  a  woman 
and  too  true  as  a  wife  to  unfold  her 
queryings  before  any  intimate  friend. 

Nature  soon  began  its  strengthen- 
ing work,  albeit  she  only  knew  it  by 
her  desire  to  do  something;  and  so 
she  bethought  her  of  the  diary.  If 
she  could  look  upon  herself  as  a  con- 
nected whole  she  fancied  she  might 
see  her  mistakes  more  clearly;  if  not 
hers,  those  of  other  people.  Begun 
in  a  desultory  way,  the  diary  soon 
grew  under  her  memory  into  a  some- 
what coherent  sketch  of  her  life, 
which  she  wrote  with  no  thought  of 
its  ever  being  seen  by  husband  or  chil- 


dren, regarding  herself  as  a  "chance 
acquaintance"  in  a  commonplace 
story  whose  sequences  yet  interested 
her.     And  thus  ran  her  record : 

June  1,  1895. — I  have  gone  off  by 
myself  to  think  myself  out,  for  in  the 
last  half  of  middle  life  one  must  re- 
adjust herself  to  the  inevitable,  and 
be  content  with  family  friendship.  I 
will  not  pose  even  to  myself  as  a  mis- 
understood wife;  only  as  George  is  a 
man  and  I  am  a  woman,  there  is  a  big 
difference  between  us  at  the  outset  — 
and  having  once  said  he  loved  me  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  would  re- 
member it  right  along.  If  once  a 
week  he  had  spoken  as  a  lover  or  if 
we  had  married  for  some  cause!  But 
we  determined,  or  I  did  for  us  both, 
that  we  should  improve  each  other. 
Before  George  knew  me  he  had  fash- 
ioned himself  according  to  Epictetus, 
and  would  have  made  a  trying  hus- 
band for  a  southern  girl,  though  a 
Boston  maiden  might  have  analyzed 
him  out  of  his  self-hood. 

Long  before  I  knew  George  there 
was  a  past.  Of  that  I  must  first  write 
if  there  is  to  be  any  connection  in  my 
diary.  I  want  to  find  out  why  I  am 
what  I  am.  Though  I  am  not  wholly 
due  to  heredity,  it  is  my  privilege  not 
to  go  back  on  any  good  race  inheri- 
tance. It  is  lucky  that  the  socialists 
have  not  proposed  to  divide  up  char- 
acter. There  would  not  be  as  much 
of  it  as  of  money  for  each  man.  We 
boycott  each  other  socially  when  we 
are  jealous  of  others;  for  no  one  can 
do  his  happy  best  if  some  one  else 
grudges  him  what  charm  or  strength 
he  has. 

It  is  queer  that  certain  things  for 
which  I  most  thank  my  father,  be- 
cause they  have  helped  me  most,  have 
also  led  me  to  make  the  greatest  mis- 
takes and  have  made  me  unhappy  in 
small  ways.  I  say  my  father,  for  my 
mother  always  seemed  his  echo,  as  if 
she  could  not  help  herself.  Her 
ceaseless  love  and  patience  comforted 
me  when  weary  with  trying  to  do 
rightly.  My  gentle,  tired  mother!  I 
remember  wishing  once  that  she  did 
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not  look  dowdy.  The  mental  scar 
of  that  ungrateful  thought  of  my 
childhood  has  taught  me  to  be  mind- 
ful of  my  children's  claims  on  me  to 
look  as  well  as  I  can.  When  people 
complain  because  children  are  not 
now  brought  up  as  in  old  times,  they 
fight  against  civilization.  I  am  glad 
mine  have  more  comforts  than  I  had. 

Enjoyment,  duty:  —  these  are  the 
two>  words  that  mark  the  difference 
between  the  past  and  present  ways  of 
education.  The  happiness  we  get 
out  of  anything  is  now  a  test  of  its 
value.  Then  the  moral  discipline  ac- 
quired by  performance  of  a  certain  ac- 
tion without  regard  to  happiness  was 
the  mark  of  its  valuation.  Neither 
way  is  exactly  right. 

lune  3. — Because  I  was  born  into 
the  old  way,  my  conscience  (one  of 
certain  things)  rises  before  me  as  the 
most  palpable  fact  of  my  existence. 
It  seems  more  real  than  either  father 
or  mother.  It  never  died.  It  kept 
me  from  great  evil,  but  was  the  cause 
of  many  small  sorrows.  It  prevented 
me  from  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do 
and  what  I  might  have  done.  I  can- 
not remember  that  I  ever  regarded  it 
as  divinely  perfect,  yet  I  trace  its  de- 
velopment by  distinctly  marked 
epochs.  One  of  these  epochs  was 
when  I  began  to  realize  that  though 
exact,  verbal  truth  is  the  foundation 
of  any  satisfactory  human  intercourse, 
the  spirit  of  truth  lies  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation  of  one  point  to  an- 
other, and  that  the  falsification  of 
tone,  look  or  word  destroys  that  rela- 
tionship. Curiously  through  transla- 
tion of  my  French  and  German  les- 
sons did  my  belief  strengthen  that  the 
truth  is  more  truly  expressed  in  con- 
versation as  well  as  in  translation  by 
giving  its  spirit  rather  than  by  mere 
verbal  accuracy;  for  no  one  word  is 
the  precise  equivalent  for  another. 

I  think  my  father  might  have, 
helped  me  more  in  my  struggles,  but 
he  put  upon  myself  the  whole  burden 
of  doing  what  was  right.  He  per- 
petually told  me  to  ask  mv  conscience 
and  not  to  deceive  myself.       Some- 


times my  conscience  was  like  a  fetish 
which  I  mentally  browbeat  into  say- 
ing what  /pleased  me.  Again  it  was 
like  an  omniscient  fury,  and  I  suffered 
tortures  of  self-condemnation.  If  he 
had  shown  me  that  the  educated  con- 
science of  middle  life  is  different  from 
the  raw  product  of  youth,  I  should 
not  sometimes  have  been  so  very 
good  and  soon  after  so  very  bad.  In 
turn,  for  each  generation  avenges  the 
preceding,  I  reasoned  with  my  chil- 
dren. I  wanted  them  to  find  out  for 
themselves  the  futility  of  a  lie.  Be- 
cause I  was  punished  for  doing 
wrong,  I  allowed  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  their  faults  to  be  their  pun- 
ishments. When  naughty  I  was  put 
into  a  dark  closet  in  the  morning,  but 
went  to  a  party  in  the  afternoon.  My 
children  simply  lost  going  to  a  party 
as  result  of  their  tardiness,  careless- 
ness or  rudeness.  Experience  taught 
them;  conscience  and  special  punish- 
ments taught  me. 

June  5. — When  I  think  of  my 
parents'  lives,  a  holocaust  of  needless 
self-sacrifices  rises  before  me,  which 
dwarfed  their  own  abilities  and  made 
their  children  selfish.  Both  father 
and  mother  might  have  been  remark- 
able persons  if  they  had  not  spent 
their  energies  in  needless  petty  self- 
sacrifices.  They  had  little  time  for 
great  causes  or  hard  study  because  of 
their  hourly  acts  of  giving  up  some- 
thing for  somebody.  We  children 
wished  that  they  were  not  so  tired  — 
that  they  could  play  and  walk  with  us. 
Yet  mother  sewed  for  us  and  father 
wore  his  old  clothes,  that  he  might 
save  money  to  take  us  on  a  journey 
occasionally.  Perhaps  they  were 
right,  for  it  is  the  thought  of  them 
that  has  kept  their  children  in  paths 
of  righteousness,  at  least,  though  not 
of  grace  and  joy.  Many  of  their 
deeds  stand  "clear  in  memory's  silent 
reaches"  like  historic  scenes  of  my 
childhood. 

When  father  was  sick,  some  one 
sent  him  some  Hamburgh  grapes. 
He  sent  them  to  a  friend  who  was 
more  ill  than  he  and,  as  he  thought, 
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more  worthy  of  them.  I  begged  him 
to  keep  them.  "Don't  urge  me,"  he 
replied;  "I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  remembered,  and  they  will  do 
Mr.  good.  I  do  not  abso- 
lutely need  them."  That  limiting 
word  marked  his  fidelity.  Though 
he  liked  them,  he  remembered  some 
one  else  needed  them.  If  flowers 
came,  they  were  always  shared  with 
others.  When  the  apples  were  gath- 
ered, the  best  barrel  was  sent  to  a 
poor  widow.  I  grudged  her  the 
Baldwins.  I  told  the  lady  who  gave 
the  grapes  that  she  ought  to  write  my 
father  a  note  telling  him  to  keep  the 
grapes  for  himself.  She  did  so,  and 
he  asked  her  not  to  send  any  more, 
and  spoke  of  selfishness  in  friendship. 

Since  father  was  a  doctor,  it  is  odd 
he  did  not  realize  that  self-sacrifices 
are  often  unhygienic  and  immoral. 
He  used  to  say  that  a  physician  knew 
more  of  a  man's  soul  than  a  minister. 
What  is  now  termed  nervous  prostra- 
tion he  called  a  physical  struggle  be- 
tween personal  ambition  and  personal 
limitations.  He  thought  people 
should  be  contented  with  being  aver- 
age persons. 

A  hot  cup  of  tea  was  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures,  yet  he  would  put 
cold  water  into  it.  I  remember  the 
peaceful  smile  with  which,  when  he 
occasionally  allowed  it  to  be  hot,  he 
poured  a  little  of  the  tea  into  the 
saucer,  drank  it,  drew  a  long,  happy 
sigh,  sipped  it,  and  then  poured  out 
some  more.  He  always  folded  his 
napkin  and  put  it  into  the  ring.  He 
would  have  grieved  over  the  crum- 
pled napkins  which  my  guests  throw 
on  the  table  when  dinner  is  ended. 
He  never  made  any  unnecessary  work 
for  mother,  though  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  she  must  be  working. 
T'hey  both  mellowed  as  they  grew 
older.  Yet  they  missed  the  propor- 
tion of  events.  Life  with  them,  was  a 
series  of  principles  rather  than  of  inci- 
dents. 

June  8. — So  many  magazines  and 
Sunday  papers  have  arrived  (George's 
way  of  writing  me)  that  I  have  not 


had  time  to  continue  my  story.  Their 
society  columns  have  much  to  do 
with  women's  restlessness,  for  those 
who<  cannot  be  somebodies  like  to 
hear  that  others  are  and  thus  share 
in  the  glory  reflected  upon  the  sex. 
How  small  society  is  compared  with 
the  population ! 

Chronologically  I  ought  to  write  of 
my  schooldays,  but  they  do  not  inter- 
est me.  I  never  did  care  for  a  girl 
just  because  she  went  to  school  with 
me.  We  all  studied  harder  than  girls 
do  nowadays.  Text  books  were  not 
as  good,  but  the  personal  energy  in 
pupils  and  teachers  made  up  for  such 
deficiencies.  Our  education  was  de- 
void of  ambition,  newspaper  notices, 
graduation  days.  We  had  more  fun 
without  the  fame,  and  more  culture 
without  its  pessimistic  criticism. 

Girls  had  then  many  chances  for 
marriage.  We  were  more  intimate 
with  men,  in  honest,  frank  fashion, 
than  society  conventions  now  allow, 
so  we  did  not  make  as  many  mistakes 
about  them  as  my  daughter  does.  We 
expected  to  be  married  young  and  to 
do  our  share  of  the  work,  but  also  to 
have  the  handling  of  our  husband's 
income  or  salary,  just  as  wives  do 
whose  husbands  earn  wages. 

There  is  nothing  else  which  has 
helped  to  change  the  old  order  of 
things  so  much  as  this  growth  of 
clubs.  A  few  years  after  George  and 
I  were  married,  we  began  to  hear  of 
women's  clubs,  that  they  helped 
women  to  bear  troubles  and  that  they 
discussed  topics  and  not  persons. 
George  thought  I  had  better  join  one, 
as  thereby  I  might  grow  broader,  and 
he  would  then  feel  justified  in  joining 
another  man's  club.  Mine  met  but 
once  a  week,  and  was  literary;  yet  half 
the  time  I  could  not  go  because  of 
home  duties.  I  found  other  women 
there,  who  were  as  discontented  in  an 
impersonal  way  as  I  was,  and  though 
we  enjoyed  hearing  each  other's  opin- 
ions, we  secretly  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  society  of  our  husbands,  if 
they  had  not  sunk  the  power  of  enter- 
taining us  into  friendship,  which  al- 
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lows  one  the  liberty  of  being  tired 
and  incommunicative.  If  men  talked 
more  in  the  evenings  at  home  women 
would  not  care  so  much  about  after- 
noon clubs  and  about  being  the 
"equals  of  men,"  for  it  is  not  much 
just  to  be  the  equal  of  a  man.  Clubs 
are  taking  the  place  of  homes,  as 
people  find  them  less  expensive  than 
marriage.  When  I  was  married 
George  earned  twelve  hundred  a 
year;  but  my  daughter  says  that, 
though  she  could  be  married  on  that 
sum,  she  could  not  be  happy.  But  it 
is  a  reproach  to  idealism  that  a  happy 
marriage  depends  so  largely  on 
money  matters.  A  man's  personal 
expenditures  should  not  be  more  than 
his  wife's.  He  should  not  consider 
the  money  he  hands  her  as  an  allow- 
ance; it  is  hers  as  much  as  it  is  his; 
nor  call  the  household  furniture  and 
pictures  he  buys  anniversary  gifts  to 
her.  I  had  rather4  have  rings  for  my- 
self alone  than  sideboards  and  silver 
coffee-pots.  Such  kind  of  husbands 
often  have  to  be  supported  by  their 
wives  in  the  end.  I  hope  force  of 
circumstances  will  never  compel  my 
daughter  to  support  her  husband;  for 
she  could  not  keep  a  boarding-house, 
and  has  not  the  prestige  and  platform 
ability  of  a  college-graduated  woman. 

After  all,  the  chief  advantage  in  any 
education  is  the  ability  it  gives  to 
spend  the  evenings  alone,  for  they 
are  the  loneliest  part  of  the  days  to 
girls  who  are  no  longer  young  enough 
to  have  callers  and  who  have  little 
mind.  Women's  colleges  are  socia- 
ble places  compared  with  some  homes 
or  with  society,  when  girls  are  unat- 
tractive. 

June  II. — To-day  is  my  wedding 
anniversary,  the  first  time  George  and 
I  have  passed  it  away  from  each  other. 
Like  the  postals  I  send  for  letters,  our 
separation  is  part  of  the  disciplinary 
cure  I  have  prescribed  for  myself. 
This  morning  came  his  gift,  a  single 
sapphire,  without  one  word.  I  made 
him  promise  not  to  write  me,  and  of 
course  I  respect  him  for  not  breaking 
his  word,  —  yet  I  wish  he  had. 


I  will  not  take  stock,  as  it  were, 
about  myself.  I  have  no<  wrongs  to 
avenge,  only  memories  to  regret. 
Women  should  take  the  law  of  self- 
respect  rather  than  of  self-sacrifice  for 
their  guidance.  George  and  I  agreed 
about  each  other's  rights  before  we 
were  engaged,  though  he  was  sur- 
prised at  my  practical  view  of  life ;  but 
prudence  is  the  safeguard  of  love. 
We  have  been  —  are  —  very  happy. 
I  had  rather  keep  that  dear  past  within 
my  heart  than  write  it  out.  Some- 
times when  he  and  I  are  alone,  I  try 
to  make  believe  young  again,  and  ask 
him  if  he  remembers  this  or  that  little 
happening.  When  he  says  no  with 
benignant  indifference,  and  reads  his 
paper,  I  am  provoked  with  his  lack  of 
sentiment  and  my  superabundance 
of  it.     After  all,  he  is  only  a  man. 

Occasionally  George  has  proposed 
a  little  journey.  We  might  have 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a  resurrected 
honeymoon  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
children.  The  bane  of  our  happiness 
has  often  been  our  duty  to  them. 
Just  as  we  thought  how  nice  it  would 
be  for  us  two  to  go  together,  we  have 
remembered  that  the  education  of  our 
daughter  lay  partly  in  travelling,  and 
that  on  the  a  la  carte  plan  three  can 
be  fed  as  cheaply  as  two,  if  no  one  is 
very  hungry.  By  the  time  we  were 
ready  to  start,  George  had  grown  so 
weary  in  arranging  his  business  and  I 
with  household  concerns  and  in  pre- 
tending that  the  servants  would  be 
as  faithful  in  my  absence  as  if  I  were 
at  home,  that  I  wished  I  were  not  go- 
ing. If  George  had  not  then  taken 
me  at  my  word  and  told  me  I  could 
do  as  I  pleased;  if  he  had  only  said 
that  he  could  not  have  a  good  time 
without  me,  I  should  have  forgotten 
my  fatigue. 

After  George  and  I,  even  with  our 
children,  had  been  away  for  a  few 
days,  I  grew  so  rested  that  I  no 
longer  did  unconsciously  the  little 
things  which  annoyed  him.  I  did  not 
talk  to  people  to  whom  I  ought  not, 
(he  is  conventional  in  comparison 
with  my  democracy  of  feeling;)  I  did 
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not  mind  his  staying  in  the  smoking- 
car;  I  did  not  expect  a  railroad  acci- 
dent every  clay;  if  we  were  in  a  crowd, 
I  did  not  pull  at  his  coat  or  start  to  go 
in  at  an  exit  and  to  come  out  at  an 
entrance;  I  did  not  worry  over  griev- 
ous possibilities  at  home;  I  did  not 
hunt  for  cheap  bargains  to  take  back 
as  presents;  I  did  not  mind  his  laugh- 
ing at  the  drugs  and  emergency  stores 
I  carried  in  my  handbag.  Yet  some- 
how each  journey  cost  more  than  we 
calculated. 

I  noticed  how  much  more  gentle- 
manly he  is  than  other  women's  hus- 
bands. He  did  not  sit  next  to  me  in 
a  hotel  parlor  as  if  we  came  from  the 
country.  He  has  none  of  the  tricks 
of  the  middle  class  to  which  we  be- 
long. It  is  only  our  children  who  are 
in  society.  He  never  uses  a  tooth- 
pick in  public,  nor  speaks  to  a  lady 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  only  to  me. 
He  does  not  clip  his  words;  and  he 
writes  such  good  obituary  resolutions, 
—  for  he  feels  each  man's  death  in  a 
personal  way;  that  they  say  mem- 
bers of  various  societies  want  to  de- 
fer their  death  till  he  has  time  to  draw 
up  a  set  of  resolutions  on  them.  When 
I  am  so  proud  of  him  I  wonder  I  have 
not  used  more  tact  instead  of  being 
sincere;  yet  tact  with  one's  husband 
seems  like  manoeuvring,  as  if  one's 
marriage  were  not  perfect.  Still  I 
have  never  stooped  to  hypnotism. 

lune  14.  —  If  George  were  not  quite 
so  submissive  to  our  children!  He 
says  my  daughter  is  what  I  used  to 
be,  never  noticing  that  such  a  remark 
depresses  me.  He  talks  business  to 
the  boys  confidentially,  as  if  I  had  no 
judgment. 

I  never  cared  for  my  children  in  a 
note-book,  statistical  manner.  I  just 
loved  them.  Some  women  think  the 
chief  duty  of  motherhood  is  to  make 
diagrams  of  an  infant's  first  smile  or 
to  date  its  first  perception  of  color  as 
of  psychological  import.  Children 
who  are  so  carefully  observed  become 
self-conscious  and  grow  up  common- 
place boys  and  girls.  Their  parents 
are  neither  very  affectionate  nor  spon- 


taneous, and  live  by  tabular  state- 
ments. 

I  often  wondered  when  I  was  a  girl 
if  I  should  ever  realize  in  my  own  ex- 
perience the  noble  courtship  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  sonnet  of  "The  Three 
Kisses."  Now  I  wish  she  had  writ- 
ten of  the  first  conscious  kiss  your 
young  child  gives  you;  of  the  thrill  of 
grateful  ecstasy  when  your  big  boy 
comes  to  you  and  laying  his  manhood 
before  you  reveals  his  griefs;  and  then 
that  third  kiss  when  your  daughter, 
whom  you  love  with  a  pathetic  in- 
tensity and  who  in  her  turn  is  to  be  a 
wife,  goes  from  the  door  of  her  child- 
hood's home;  then  suddenly  turns 
back,  throws  her  arms  around  you 
and  kisses  you  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
doubt,  hope  and  joy,  a  passionate  kiss 
of  sorrow  and  affection  such  as  she 
has  never  given  you  before  and  never 
will  again,  for  when  you  next  meet  it 
will  be  as  equals.  Between  those 
three  kisses  of  my  life  lie  depths  of 
suffering  and  heights  of  noble  vision. 

I  started  with  the  working  theory 
that  through  affection  I  must  not  en- 
croach upon  the  individuality  of  the 
children  or  dwarf  it.  I  now  see  that 
I  did  not  guide  them  enough.  I  have 
been  their  nurse,  cook,  lady's  maid 
and  seamstress  more  than  I  have  been 
their  playmate,  teacher  or  companion. 
I  was  with  them  too  much  when  they 
were  babies,  and  not  enough  when 
they  were  young  men  and  women.  A 
mother  nowadays  has  to  be  so  much 
more  than  a  fond  parent  in  order  to 
keep  her  rank  at  home.  If  I  had  al- 
lowed myself  more  time  for  my  own 
growth  I  should  not  have  demoralized 
them.  Later,  when  I  did  take  up 
outside  work,  I  grew  nervous,  talked 
seriously  at  dinner,  —  a  fatal  mistake, 
—  and  so  checked  the  children's  bud- 
ding altruism. 

George  and  I  differed  about  college 
for  the  boys.  He  said  if  a  fellow 
were  a  genuine  American  hustler,  all 
the  more  did  he  need  its  training; 
while  I  regarded  it  as  a  place  for  edu- 
cational miasma,  that  weakened  one's 
natural  grit.     George  had  his  way  and 
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sent  both  our  sons;  but  the  reason 
they  have  turned  out  well  was  be- 
cause I  would  stay  with  them  all  day 
till  they  were  willing"  to  mind  rather 
than  make  them  obey  instantly.  The 
Woman's  Club  said  I  was  right; 
George  said  I  was  wrong. 

June  16.  —  I  am  getting  tired  of 
sending  postals  to  George,  there  are 
so  many  things  I  want  to  tell  him. 
Even  the  keeping  of  this  diary  is  los- 
ing its  charm.  I  don't  care  whether 
or  not  I  explain  myself  to  myself.  I 
only  know  I  am  well  and  want  him. 
It  was  very  mean  in  him  to -send  me 
that  sapphire  lest  I  should  forget  him. 
We  really  have  got  along  together 
wonderfully  well,  and  now  that  I  have 
grown  independent  of  him  it  is  curi- 
ous to  recollect  how  many  points  had 
to  be  settled  between  us  by  expedi- 
ency rather  than  by  theory  or  abstract 
right.  In  spite  of  any  special  agree- 
ments when  we  were  engaged,  we 
really  have  had  but  two  principles  as 
the  working  basis  of  .our  marriage: 
first,  to  love  each  other  all  we  could; 
second,  to  give  each  to  the  other 
equal  freedom  in  thought  and  action. 

When  we  were  first  married, 
George  went  with  me  to  church;  but 
he  soon  outgrew  that  affectionate 
habit.  It  was  really  the  minister's 
fault,  for  he  was  one  of  those  preach- 
ers who,  having  faith  in  themselves, 
underestimate  the  intelligence  of  their 
congregations.  The  boys  went  to 
church  till  they  left  college;  then  thev 
stopped  until  they  were  engaged, 
when  they  began  again.  My  daugh- 
ter has  always  gone  as  a  matter  of 
heredity  and  of  custom  and  because 
women  need  religion  as  a  personal 
consolation;  men  get  along  with  mo- 
rality. 

When  we  first  began  life  together, 
I  fancied  punctuality  was  a  home  es- 
sential ;  but  George  was  too  honest  to 
set  an  example  for  example's  sake,  so 
he  came  to  breakfast  when  he  felt  like 
it,  and  when  I  remonstrated  said  he 
had  just  as  lief  get  his  breakfast  down 
town,  —  as  if  that  kind  of  amiability  , 
helped  me.       I  should   have  been  a- 


downright  failure  if  he  had  done  so. 
As  he  went  out  late,  he  came  home 
late  to  dinner.  He  says  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  times;  but 
there  is.  The  children  did  like  him 
after  they  had  come  of  age,  as  far  as 
business  and  lessons  allowed.  So  it 
was  my  duty  —  and  pleasure  —  "to 
keep  things  hot  right  along";  since  it 
is  the  doing  as  you  please  which 
makes  the  difference  between  a  board- 
ing house  and  a  home;  and  as  each 
one  of  my  family  has  always  done  as 
he  pleases,  perhaps  I  am  not  a  failure 
after  all. 

I  love  to  recall  how  my  boy  Ned, 
young  as  he  was,  understood  me.  His 
death  is  as  present  to  me  now  as  after 
its  first  peacefulness.  The  agony 
was  in  the  thought  of  its  coming. 
When  it  came  it  brought  the  intensity 
of  quiet.      We  sat  by  him  long  after, 

—  not  even  the  falling  of  a  tear  broke 
that  silent  peace;  the  wonderful  sense 
of  the  upholding  presence  of  God  was 
with  us,  through  the  formal  funeral, 

—  the  real  funeral  had  begun  when  I 
first  realized  that  he  could  not  live,  — 
through  the  return  home  from  the 
grave  without  his  welcome  awaiting 
us,  through  the  hours  when  I  alike 
wanted  to  keep  everything  and  to 
give  away  everything  of  his,  through 
the  reading  of  his  letters  and  his  jour- 
nal. Then  came  a  passionate  out- 
break of  feeling  when  God  seemed  to 
leave  me,  and  mv  familv  tried  to  take 
His  place.  Slowlv  came  back  the 
sense  of  His  presence.  Since  then  I 
have  never  ceased  to  be  glad  that  my 
boy  died.  Since  then  I  have  never 
ceased  to  be  lonelv. 

George's  absence  alwavs  increases 
mv  love  for  him,  —  and  mv  fears  that 
I  have  not  done  right  by  him.  In  a 
eeneral  way  I  have;  in  specific  things 
I  have  missed.  I  might  oftener  have 
broueht  him  his  slippers,  packed  his 
valise  for  him,  handed  him  the  match- 
box for  his  ciVars.  Yet  he  alwavs 
seemed  capable  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self. We  reallv  are  so  verv  different. 
That  club  life  be^an  it.  Have  I  been 
"demonstrative  enough?     He  does  not 
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care  now  I  am  so  old.  I  wish  he  had 
talked  to  me  more  instead  of  reading. 
A  French  novel  is  as  good  as  an  im- 
aginary wife.  Would  I  were  enter- 
taining to  him !  I  still  am  at  times  — 
to  other  people.  But  if  we  are  alone, 
my  only  points  for  conversation  are 
home  perplexities  and  ethics,  which 
weary  him.  I  used  to  ask  him:  about 
politics.  I  had  rather  ask  any  other 
man  than  my  husband  to  explain  to 
me  anything.  It  is  not  all  my  fault. 
Even  he  says  I  have  brains,  but  he 
does  not  use  them.  Well,  I  can  still 
belong  to  the  club,  as  I  am  a  life 
member. 

June  18.  —  After  all,  our  years  of 
economy  were  the  happiest.  Then 
we  were  our  own  choremen,  and  had 
lambs'  hearts  for  game.  If  we  had 
friends  to  dinner,  I  bought  birds  for 
them  and  hearts  for  ourselves,  serving 
them  in  the  same  dish.  But  once 
George  carelessly  gave  me  the  bird, 
and  the  heart  to  our  guest!  How  he 
tried  to  find  the  legs  and  breast  of  that 
heart ! 

I  don't  mind  economy,  but  I  should 
like  to  be  an  inspiration  to — some- 
body. One  of  my  boys  actually  told 
me  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
marry  a  woman  like  me.  He  has  not. 
I  don't  want  him  to  suffer,  but  if  ever 
he  should  be  a  widower  with  one 
child,  and  let  me  have  the  care  of  it,  — 
he  might  marry  again,  —  I  should  be 
happy. 

It  is  uncanny  to  find  another 
woman  who  has  known  my  son  but  a 
little  while  suiting  him  better  than  I 
who  have  loved  him  from  his  baby- 
hood. But  it  took  my  utmost  imag- 
ination to  see  how  my  daughter  could 
love  a  man  when  she  had  a  mother. 
She  says  she  loves  me  more  than  she 
did.  She  doesn't.  I  am  no  longer 
necessary  to  her.  Would  it  have 
been  better  if  she  had  been  a  college 
professor  than  merely  married?  Yet 
I  had  rather  share  her  with  a  man 
than  with  a  career.  I  look  at  her  por- 
trait when  she  was  all  my  own;  then 
com>es  George,  and  we  two  dine  to- 
gether, when  once  there  were  six  of 


us!  Then  he  reads  the  paper, 
smokes,  goes  to  his  club,  —  and  I  re- 
member. 

June  21.  —  I  feel  dusted  out  and 
orderly  as  a  bureau  drawer  might  if  it 
were  animate.  I  have  rearranged 
myself,  torn  up  foolish  whims,  labelled 
and  put  away  my  worries,  and 
brought  my  treasures  into  plain 
sight.  As  a  middle-class  average 
person  I  have  done  the  best  I  could, 
though  I  ought  to  have  done  better. 
My  family  has  been  my  cause. 

June  27. — My  last  entry  in  my  diary 
for  I  am  going  home,  to  keep  house 
for  my  husband,  —  woman's  blessed 
work  for  all  time.  I  am  so  rested  I 
shall  not  weary  George  by  relying  on 
him  for  sympathy.  My  diary  has 
been  my  confessional,  my  judgment, 
my  absolution. 

I  longed  for  love.  Now  gratitude 
surpasses  that  longing;  gratitude  for 
having  been  born;  gratitude  to  my 
husband  for  having  loved  such  a  con- 
tradictory woman  as  I  am  and  grat- 
itude to  the  children  for  having  re- 
spected me,  in  spite  of  my  being  their 
mother,  best  of  all,  gratitude  that  a 
woman  is  never  too  old  to  love  even  if 
she  is  to  be  loved. 

EPILOGUE. 

It  was  twilight  when  Mr.  Archibald 
entered  his  house.  An  atmosphere  of 
expectancy  and  delight  pervaded  it 
which  made  him  hasten  up  stairs. 
The  lamps  were  lit;  a  travelling-bag 
was  on  the  hall  table.  His  wife  heard 
him  not.  She  was  standing  before  a 
portrait  of  —  himself.  She  was  still 
a  beautiful  woman,  he  saw,  but  even 
if  her  hair  had  been  grey  and  her 
form  bent,  she  was  his  wife.  She 
turned";  he  held  out  his  arms,  and  she 
came  to  him. 

"I  am  well,  George,"  she  said  at 
last.  He  held  her  off  from  him. 
"How  lovely  you  are!"  She  laughed 
at  him  gaily  like  a  girl.  "Because 
you  love  me.  My  sapphire,  —  see!'' 
—  and  she  raised  her  hand. 

"I  sent  it  to  plead  for  me,  to  ask 
your  forgiveness  for  what  I  have  not 
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done  or  been.  Will  you  trust  me 
again?" 

"Let  us  not  apologize  to  each  other, 
George.  I  too  ask  your  pardon  for 
the  unconscious  mistakes  I  have 
made.  You  took  me  too  much  for 
granted,  and  I  demanded  more  than 
was  reasonable.     That's  all." 

He  was  puzzled  and  eager.  "You 
are  going  to  love  me  still?" 

As  she  stood  there  with  the  love- 
light  in  her  eyes  for  answer,  he  felt 
that  his  wife  had  come  back  to  him,  a 
woman  strong  in  mind  and  purpose, 
who  would  help  him  go  towards  old 
age  as  he  had  tried  to  help  her  bear 
the  burdens  of  early  married  life. 

"When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I 
might  keep  a  diary.  I  did,  and  it 
grew  like  a  story  to  me,  in  which  I 
could  see  my  mistakes  and  how  I 
missed  the  proportion  of  events.  I 
wrote  it  without  any  thought  of  your 
ever  reading  it;  but  if  you  ever  should, 
you  would  know  you  need  never  ask 
that  question." 

"Supposing  I  had  done  the  same!" 

"You,  —  did  you  really?"  she  asked 
eagerly. 

He  would  not  tell  her  —  but  took  a 
cigar  from  his  pocket,  yet  cared  not 
to  light  it,  for  he  had  her.  Then  she 
knew  he  too  had  reckoned  the  debit 
and  credit  side  of  marriage.  They 
sat  and  talked  of  many  things,  for 
there  was  much  to  tell,  since  she  had 
sent  but  postals  and  he  the  sap- 
phire ring.  By  and  by  the  children 
came  in,  men  and  women,  yet  still 
children  to  their  parents. 

"Do  you  know  that  your  mother, 
having  had  a  honeymoon  all  by  her- 
self, is  going  to  have  another  with  me 
in  Europe?"  said  Mr.  Archibald  to  his 
daughter  as  she  was  leaving. 

"Without  reminiscences,  this  sec- 
ond one,"  added  Mrs.  Archibald.  The 
daughter  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
and  half  guessed  her  mother's  secret 
of  happy,  loving  independence.  That 
night  Mrs.  Archibald  laid  her  diary 
in  the  drawer  where  she  kept  the  few 
treasures  of  her  dead  boy's  childhood, 
—  and  Mr.  Archibald  turned  the  key. 


Years  after  their  daughter  found  some 
papers  of  her  father's  tied  up  with  the 
diary.  She  never  knew  whether 
either  had  read  the  other's  record. 

THE  RECORD  WHICH  MRS.  ARCHIBALD 
MAY  NOT  HAVE  READ. 

June  3,  1895.  —  My  wife  has  done 
the  most  astonishing  thing.  She  al- 
ways was  freakish,  but  I  never  would 
have  supposed  that  she  could  have 
grown  tired  of  me  and  gone  off  by 
herself.  A  home  without  a  wife  is  a 
confounded  bore.  The  servants  see 
to  the  meals  rather  well,  but  I  want 
her  round.  She  said  she  would  keep 
a  diary.  I  have  a  mind  to  try  my 
hand  at  it.  I  have  not  kept  one  since 
we  were  engaged,  thirty  years  ago 
come  next  November.  How  she  dis- 
likes my  memory  for  dates!  I  never 
supposed  then  that  married  life  would 
have  so  many  unpreventable  hard- 
ships. It  has  been  a  steady  pull  to 
keep  the  family  supported.  A  man 
has  no  idea  of  it  when  he  starts  out. 
I  advised  my  boys  not  to  fall  in  love; 
but  they  would  not  profit  by  my  ex- 
perience and  actually  told  me  I  did 
not  know  what  a  lucky  man  I  had 
been,  —  as  if  I  did  not  appreciate  my 
own  wife. 

Mrs.  Archibald  has  always  been 
very  trying,  because  she  never  remem- 
bers that  I  love  her,  and  keeps  asking 
if  I  do.  If  she  would  take  things  for 
granted  we  should  get  along  better. 
A  fellow  as  old  as  I  am  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  demonstrative.  Yet  if 
she  did  but  know  it,  she  cannot  come 
into  the  library  without  my  old  pulses 
beating  faster  just  at  the  sight  of  her. 
She  is  my  wife.  She  has  no  notion 
how  stunning  she  is.  But  we  do  not 
always  find  each  other  entertaining. 
I  wonder  what  we  did  talk  about  once. 
She  likes  to  hear  about  business;  I 
want  to  forget  it  when  I  come  home. 
She  likes  politics;  the  papers  can  tell 
her  more  than  I  can.  I  can't  read 
her  kind  of  books;  they  are  morbid 
and  introspective.  I  like  her  to  bring 
me  the  paper  and  my  slippers  and  the 
match-box;     then     I     can   read   and 
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smoke  and  if  I  happen  to  look  up  or 
want  to  show  her  a  sentence,  —  why, 
she's  there.  She  thinks  I  might  talk 
to  her.     That's  nonsense. 

There  was  no  need  of  her  going 
away.  I  am  gone  all  day,  and  she  has 
the  house  to  herself.  I  can  stand  her 
being  gone  if  she  can,  only  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  just  weather  bulletin 
postals.  It  isn't  proper.  I  suppose 
the  maid  thinks  the  letters  are  sent  to 
the  office.  She  might  tell  me  she 
cares  for  me.  A  man  needs  to  be  told 
often  that  he  is  liked.  Women  are  so 
queer.  They  do  not  keep  us  men  as 
lovers.  They  get  so  mixed  up  with 
children,  servants  and  worries  that 
they  do  not  stand  out  distinct  by 
themselves  and  demand  recognition 
as  wives.  They  spoil  husbands  by  be- 
ing too  submissive. 

It  is  particularly  hard  for  men  to 
know  how  to  get  on  with  them  about 
money  matters.  I  put  a  thousand 
dollars  in  the  bank  at  a  time  and  tell 
Mrs.  Archibald  to  let  me  know  when 
she  wants  more;  but  she  says  it  is  there 
for  general  purposes.  Then  I  pro- 
pose to  give  her  a  separate  allow- 
ance, and  she  gets  indignant  at  my 
language,  —  that  is  her  very  word. 
What  can  a  man  do?  I  have  told  my 
boys  to  start  square  about  this  money 
business.  I'd  like  to  know  if  my  son's 
wife,  who  is  wealthy  in  her  own  right, 
makes  my  boy  an  allowance. 

lune  6. — Another  trouble  about 
Mrs.  Archibald  is  her  lack  of  frank- 
ness. I  can't  find  out  what  she  really 
wants.  She  thinks  I  ought  to  know 
by  intuition.  I  have  not  any.  Then 
when  she  is  tired  she  keeps  on  work- 
ing and  getting  more  conscientious 
and  tries  to  drive  abreast  her  house- 
keeping, social  and  philanthropic  du- 
ties. As  she  gets  energetic,  I  retire. 
It  always  ends  in  a  fit  of  morbidness, 
when  she  asks  me  to  make  her  a  bet- 
ter woman.  If  she  would  let  herself 
alone  she  would  be  all  right.  It  is 
not  fair  towards  me  for  her  to  get  so 
tired.  She  says  she  should  not  be  if 
I  talked  to  her  more.  Queer!  I  am 
content  just  knowing  I  love  her  and 


that  she  is  mine.  I  had  rather  work 
for  her  than  —  even  for  myself.  But 
I  never  had  a  knack  at  being  an  every- 
day companion,  and  that  is  what  a 
woman  wants  when  she  has  neither 
little  children  nor  causes.  A  woman 
always  wants  to  mother  something 
and  to  be  cherished. 

She  has  no  idea  how  I  depend  on 
our  Sunday  afternoon  together  when 
she  seems  at  leisure.  I  always  did 
make  love  to  her  Sundays,  and  would 
now  if  she  would  let  me.  But  when 
I  begin,  she  thinks  I  am  not  in  ear- 
nest, or  if  I  ask  her  to  go  to  walk  that 
I  do'  so  just  for  her  sake.  She  has 
such  queer  attacks  of  conscience 
which  spoil  her  companionship!  I 
would  not  let  her  guess  though  how  it 
keeps  me  straight,  just  as  it  has  the 
children. 

Bless  her  heart,  she  does  not  know 
how  she  loves  me.  She  never  says 
"my  house,"  though  it  does  stand  in 
her  name;  it  is  always  "our  house." 
Sometimes  she  speaks  of  the  children 
as  hers  only;  I  don't  wonder  at  that, 
but  I  wish  she  would  stop  doing  for 
them  and  planning  for  me  to  do  for 
them,  and  let  herself  and  me  do  for 
ourselves  alone.  If  she  could  have 
thought  it  a  duty  to  have  a  good  time 
and  spend  money,  she  would  not  have 
gone  off  in  this  way,  as  if  I  were  to 
blame.  Of  course  she  gets  tired,  for 
no  married  woman  can  run  house  and 
children  on  any  eight  hour  basis ;  but 
she  isn't  the  aggravating  kind  of 
woman  who  can't  realize  what  it  is 
to  be  a  man  with  responsibilities. 

June  0. — If  she  were  here  now,  she 
would  know  how  to  keep  this  room 
cool.  It  is  beastly  hot.  Supposing  she 
never  came  back!  Her  conscientious- 
ness won't  let  her  do  that.  She's  a 
plucky  little  woman  to  have  stood  me 
as  long  as  she  has.  I  can  see  now  her 
brave  little  way  when  we  were  going 
to  be  engaged,  and  how  she  stood  out 
on  theories  and  I  made  promises.  I 
have  kept  the  letter  of  them,  not  the 
spirit.  Because  I  knew  I  loved  her, 
I  stopped  telling  her  so.  She  must 
have  been  lonely  when  I  was  gone  all 
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day,  and  the  children  away  from  home. 
No  wonder  she  asked  all  kinds  of 
questions  when  I  came  in.  I'd  answer 
them  now  and  take  the  cigar  out  of  my 
mouth  too. 

She  still  tries  so  hard  to  idealize  me, 
and  always  maintains  my  honor  be- 
fore the  children.  I  never  heard  of 
her  running  down  husbands  at  her 
club,  or  of  her  posing  as  a  wife- 
martyr;  but  I  do  wish  her  club  friends 
were  pretty  girls  rather  than  such  ex- 
cellent women  —  and  that  her  club 
was  open  in  the  evenings,  so  she  could 
have  somewhere  to  go  when  I  go 
out.  I'll  stay  at  home  if  ever  she  gets 
back. 

For  a  woman  with  theories, 
Mrs.  Archibald  has  been  wonderfully 
adaptable.  I  have  been  a  brute.  I 
told  her  once  I  would  take  my  break- 
fast down  town  if  I  could  not  have  it 
when  I  wanted  it  in  my  own  house. 
She  never  argues;  she  accepts  —  she 
is  so  mighty  high  bred.  She  remem- 
bers though,  and  when  I  have  been 
down  early  on  purpose  to  breakfast 
with  her,  she  has  always  just  had  her 
coffee  and  rolls. 

Day  after  to-morrow  is  our  wedding 
anniversary.  It  is  not  fair  in  her  to 
be  away  then.  I'll  get  even  with  her; 
Pll  send  her  a  sapphire  ring,  —  not 
something  for  the  house,  —  to  make 
her  think  of  me. 

June  75. — It  is  a  week  since  I  sent 
Mrs.  Archibald  that  sapphire.  I 
merely  had  a  postal  from  her  saying 
''Parcel  duly  received."  She  always 
was  obstinate  about  keeping  her  word. 
I  have  to  take  my  meals  at  the  club 
now.  The  servants  think  I  am  in  the 
way  and  want  to  know  exactly  when 
I  can  be  ready  for  them.     My  wife 


always  let  me  have  them  when  I 
wanted  them,  without  asking  any 
questions. 

The  men  at  the  club  invite  me  to 
stay  over  Sunday  at  their  country 
places,  just  as  if  I  were  a  miserable 
bachelor.  It  is  contemptible,  when  I 
have  a  wife  of  my  own,  but  am  not  al- 
lowed to  go  and  spend  Sunday  with 
her. 

June  20. — It  is  getting  hotter.  There 
is  nobody  in  the  house.  A  man  wants 
some  kind  of  companionship  when  he 
comes  home  tired. 

I  used  to  think  I  knew  my  wife 
when  she  was  a  girl.  But  her  intel- 
lect has  developed  so  astonishingly,  — 
owing  to  her  club,  she  says,  —  that  my 
son-in-law  finds  her  very  entertain- 
ing. I  wish  she  would  talk  to  me  as 
she  does  to  him.  I  won't  ask  her  par- 
don for  things  I  have  not  done,  but 
I  won't  do  them  any  more.  Just  let- 
ting her  alone  these  last  years,  because 
she  was  my  dear  wife,  has  been  bad 
for  us  both.  If  she  only  knew  it,  she's 
the  bravest,  honestest,  sweetest  woman 
in  the  world.  There  isn't  an  old  fellow 
at  the  club  who  doesn't  envy  me. 
She  never  shall  want  to  leave  me 
again.  I'll  do  everything  for  her  but 
get  up  early  to  breakfast. 

If  I  could  offer  myself  again,  I'd 
have  the  theories  and  she  should  make 
the  promises,  —  never  to  leave  me 
and  to  believe  I  love  her  even  if  I  for- 
get to  say  so. 

June  26. — Mrs.  Archibald  must  see 
the  impropriety  in  remaining  away 
any  longer.  Fortunately  I  am  already 
married  to  her,  for  I  never  could  win 
her  now,  and  I  could  not  live  without 
her.  My  wife  never  can  be  so  old  that 
I  shall  cease  loving  her. 


JUNE. 

By  Clinton  Scollard. 

TIS  now  the  season  when  old  gran'ther  Time 
Trips  to  the  music  of  a  lover's  rhyme, 
When  nightly  to  her  casement  Juliet  goes, — 
The  merry  month  of  Romeo  and  the  rose. 


llJIoncord  History 

nd  Life0 


ONCORD  was  the  first 
town  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts off  the  sea- 
coast,  the  attraction 
thereto  being  its  riv- 
ers and  widespreading 
meadows.  The  earliest  chroniclers 
speak  of  the  hardships  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  going  through  the  fifteen  miles 
of  wilderness  from  Watertown  to  Con- 
cord much  as  a  journey  to  California 
in  1850  would  have  been  described. 
It  seemed  a  formidable  undertaking, 
as  did  their  burrowing  into  the  hillside 
during  their  first  winter.  In  1636,  how- 
ever, the  American  pioneer  had  not 
become  familiar  with  the  hardships  of 
a  life  in  the  wilderness. 

The  leader  of  the  Concord  settle- 
ment was  Peter  Bulk'eley,  the  first 
minister  of  the  town,  a  man  of  culture 
and  a  liberal  mind,  a  genuine  leader  of 
men,  of  generous  purposes  and  deeds, 
an  able  preacher  and  a  wise  counselor. 
He  was  one  of  the  moderators  of  the 
synod  held  in  Newtown  in  1637,  but 
he  was  too  broad  minded  to  take  sides 
with  either  party  in  the  Antinomian 
controversy.    He  was  the  first  minister 


in  New  England  to  adopt  the  habit 
of  catechising  the  young  on  Sundays; 
and  Neal  describes  him  as  "a  thunder- 
ing preacher  and  a  judicious  divine." 
The  early  settlers  found  Concord 
anything  but  a  paradise;  and  not  al- 
ways did  the  peaceful  name  they 
adopted  describe  their  actual  situation. 
The  meadows  were  wet,  the  soil  was 
difficult  to  render  productive,  their 
cattle  died,  many  were  sick,  and  an 
early  record  says  the  people  were 
"forced  to  cut  their  bread  very  thin  for 
a  long  season."  In  1642  there  was 
much  talk  of  abandoning  the  six  miles 
square  which  the  General  Court  had 
given  to  plant  a  town  on,  and  a  coun- 
cil of  ministers  was  called  for  advice; 
but  it  was  recommended  that  they 
"continue  and  wait  upon  God,"  as 
Winthrop  reports.  It  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  two  ministers,  as  the 
custom  then  was;  and  the  pastor, 
John  Jones,  removed  to  Connecticut 
in  1644.  A  considerable  company, 
about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, followed  Jones,  glowing  accounts 
having  come  to  them  of  the  promising 
region  of  Connecticut. 
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In  1644  there  were  fifty  families  in 
the  town.  They  had  about  three  hun- 
dred cattle,  and  "their  buildings  were 
conveniently  placed,  chiefly  in  one 
straight  street  under  a  sunny  bank  in 
a  low  level,"  as  Johnson  says.  In 
1645,  m  a  petition  to  the  General 
Court,  the  people  said:  "We  have  not 
found  any  special  hand  of  God  gone 
out  against  us,  only  the  poverty  and 
meanness  of  the  place  we  live  in,  not 
answering  the  labor  bestowed  on  it, 
together  with  the  badness  and  wetness 


wrote  a  covenant  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  most  liberal-minded 
church  members  of  to-day;  and  the 
volume  of  his  sermons,  which  was  sent 
over  to  London  for  publication,  shows 
that  he  gave  his  congregation  the  best 
spiritual  food  which  the  time  could 
afford.  As  Emerson  well  says  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Concord,  "their  re- 
ligion was  sweetness  and  peace  amidst 
toil  and  tears."  Something  of  pros- 
perity had  come  to  the  town  by  the 
year  1672,  for  then  it  was  that  the  rude 
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Redrawn  from  an  old  print  of  the  time  of  the  battle. 


of  the  meadows,  hath  consumed  most 
of  the  estates  of  those  who  have  hith- 
erto borne  the  burden  of  charges 
amongst  us,  and  thereby  the  bodily 
abilities  of  many."  As  an  illustration 
of  this  statement,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Bulkeley  left  England  with  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  that  he  died,  in  1659, 
worth  only  thirteen  hundred,  the  rest 
having  been  spent  in  aiding  the  town 
and  helping  his  neighbors.  The  peo- 
ple held  bravely  on,  however,  large 
additional  tracts  of  land  were  granted 
the  town,  and  in  due  time  prosperity 
came. 

For  the  Concord  church  Bulkeley 


meeting-house  at  first  built  gave  way 
to  a  far  better  one,  which,  with  many 
modifications  and  additions,  continues 
to  this  day  that  occupied  by  the  first 
parish  in  Concord. 

In  spite  of  the  Indian  troubles, 
which  began  in  1675  with  King  Phil- 
ip's war,  and  which  continued  for  near- 
ly a  century  with  only  short  intervals, 
the  town  continued  to  prosper;  and 
the  population  grew  from  one  hun- 
dred families  in  1680  to  more  than 
three  hundred  in  1706,  and  to  2,700 
people  in  1764.  Being  a  frontier  town 
at  first,  Concord  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  Indian  troubles,  was  a  cen- 
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ter  of  military  ef- 
forts, always  had 
a  large  militia 
force  under  or- 
ganization ;  and 
not  many  years 
passed  but  that  a 
considerable  num- 
ber of  its  inhab- 
itants were  actu- 
ally under  arms 
in  protecting  the 
frontier  or  mak- 
ing invasions 
against  the 
French  and  In- 
dians. Every  man 
of  military  age, 
with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  minis- 
ter,   deacons    and 

magistrates,   was  "~ 

required  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  drill  with  his  company  at 
stated  times,  and  to  go  out  on  duty 
in  the  garrisons  and  on  expeditions. 
The  officers  were  church  members, 
and  the  trainings  were  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  officer  in  command. 
The  town  had  its  garrison  houses,  at 
least  seven  in  number  at  the  period  of 
the  King  Philip  trouble,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  always  ready  for  an  attack. 

In  these  troublous  times  not  much 
attention  could  be  given  to  education, 
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THE   OLD    MANSE. 

and  in  1665  the  town  was  criticised  by 
the  General  Court  for  having  no  Latin 
school  and  for  being  negligent  of  the 
catechising  of  youth.  So  early  as  1672 
the  beginnings  of  a  library  existed; 
and  at  that  time  the  schoolmaster 
taught  in  his  own  dwelling  such  chil- 
dren as  cared  to  go  to  him.  In  1680 
it  was  reported  that  schools  were  held 
in  every  quarter  of  the  town  by  "men 
and  women  that  teach  to  read  and 
write  English  when  parents  can 
spare  their  children  and  others  to 
go  to  them."  In  1688  a 
girl  bound  out  in  the  town 
was  to  "be  taught  perfectly 
to  read  English,  sew,  spin 
and  knit,  as  she  shall  be  ca- 
pable." In  the  second  and 
third  generations  many 
men  signed  their  names  by 
making  a  mark,  and  few  of 
the  women  could  write.  In 
1687  a  house  and  land 
were  given  to  the  town  by 
Captain  Timothy  Wheeler, 
with  which  to  build  a 
schoolhouse.  The  effect  of 
this  and  other  efforts  was 
that  when  the  eighteenth 
century  was  fully   entered 
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upon,  education  became  more  general, 
and  nearly  all  persons  were  able  to 
read  and  write. 

In  the  early  years  only  those  who 
were  church  members  could  vote,  hold 
office  or  serve  as  jurymen.  So  late 
as  1689  there  were  in  Concord  thirty- 
five  men  who  owned  property  to  the 
amount  of  six  pounds  each,  who  were 
not  members  of  the  church.  As  there 
were  then  in  the  town  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  families,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  men  did 
not  belong  to  the  church.  The  peo- 
ple of  Concord  were  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  Puritan  spirit,  however;  and  on 
April  19,  1689,  the  town  sent  a  militia 
company  to  Boston  to  aid  in  the  re- 
volt against  Andros.     In  view  of  the 
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Concord  lost  much  of  its  territory 
by  the  formation  of  new  towns;  but 
it  gained  in  wealth  and  in  the  solid 
prosperity  of  the  people.  In  such 
a  town  the  most  important  interest 
was  that  of  religion;  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  churches  a  slow 
process  of  change  was  at  work. 
New  methods  of  singing  came  into 
vogue,  instruments  were  intro- 
duced, the  Bible  came  to  be  read 
without  comment,  attacks  were 
made  upon  the  connection  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  old  doc- 
trines were  not  held  as  rigidly  as  in 
the  early  days.  The  most  marked 
feature  of  the  eighteenth  century 


THE  FIRST    CHURCH. 

unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
colony,  the  town  instructed  its  repre- 
sentatives to  seek  the  restoration  of  the 
old  government,  and,  if  that  were  im- 
possible, that  a  council  of  war  be 
chosen.  This  was  the  only  formal 
declaration  sent  from  any  town  to  the 
seat  of  government  of  a  readiness  to 
join  in  a  war  for  the  assertion  of  popu- 
lar rights.  This  was  prophetic  of  the 
attitude  of  Concord  on  that  other  19th 
of  April,  nearly  a  century  later. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  a 
silent  growth  went  on  in  the  schools, 
in   the   churches    and    on   the    farms. 
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in  religion  was  the  "Great  Awak- 
ening" under  the  leadership  of  Ed- 
wards and  Whitfield.  Into  the 
Concord  church  this  awakening  en- 
tered with  sufficient  power  to  divide 
the  church.  In  1735  the  minister  was 
dismissed,  ostensibly  for  intoxication, 
probably  because  he  leaned  towards 
Arminianism;  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  re- 
vivalists, a  man  of  great  eloquence 
and  piety.     The   result   was   a  with- 


When  the  year  1775  had  been 
reached,  Concord  "was  one  of  the 
great  centers  not  only  of  intellectual 
life  but  also  of  political  influence  and 
power.  Of  all  our  inland  settlements, 
in  population  it  was  almost  the  largest, 
in  resources  almost  the  wealthiest." 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
population  did  not  reach  three  thou- 
sand; but  it  had  become  a  shire  town, 
and  it  was  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential town  in  the  western  part  of  Mid- 
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drawal  of  oneTthird  of  the  people  into 
another  society,  known  as  the  Black- 
horse  Church,  from  the  name  of  the 
tavern  where  the  meetings  were  held. 
In  the  course  of  this  controversy  the 
town  was  in  a  state  of  discord  and  bit- 
terness of  feeling  for  many  years.  At 
last  better  counsels  prevailed,  the  dis- 
senters returned  on  the  death  of  their 
leader,  and  the  church  was  once  more 
united  and  strong.  Daniel  Bliss  was 
praised  as  a  great  preacher  by  Whit- 
field; but  he  died  soon  after  the  con- 
troversy ended,  having  only  reached 
middle  age. 


dlesex  County.  Five  or  six  times  in 
the  year  the  courts  met  in  Concord, 
and  brought  with  them  the  business, 
the  political  discussion  and  the  intel- 
lectual activity  which  went  with  them 
at  every  session. 

A  delegate  convention  was  held  in 
Concord,  August  30,  1774,  all  the 
towns  in  the  county  being  represented, 
to  consider  the  political  crisis  then  ap- 
parent to  all,  and  to  take  such  action 
as  seemed  necessary.  This  conven- 
tion, in  its  resolutions,  expressed  it- 
self as  loyal  to  the  king,  but  it  severely 
condemned  recent  acts  of  Parliament. 
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The  governor  called  the  General 
Court  to  assemble  in  Salem  in  Octo- 
ber, but  when  he  did  not  meet  it  there 
the  members  adjourned  to  Concord, 
at  which  place  a  Provincial  Congress 
had  been  called  to  meet  at  the  previ- 
ous convention.  On  October  n  the 
General   Court   met   in    Concord,   to- 


acted  as  chaplain.  After  preparing  a 
remonstrance  to  General  Gage,  urg- 
ing him  to  discontinue  the  military 
demonstrations  which  were  exciting 
the  alarm  of  the  Province,  the  Con- 
gress adjourned  to  Cambridge.  For 
six  months  the  Congress  continued  its 
sessions,  alternating  between  Cam- 
bridge and  Concord,  and 
preparations  for  a  strug- 
gle with  the  royal  author- 
ities went  rapidly  on.  The 
militia  were  reorganized 
as  ''minute  men,-'  and 
made  ready  for  action 
upon   a   moment's   warn- 
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THE    KEYES    AND    MERRIAM    HOUSES. 
OLD    AND       HISTORIC    HOUSES    IN    CONCORD. 


gether  with  delegates  especially  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,  and,  as  a 
Provisional  Congress,  elected  John 
Hancock  president  and  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln secretary.  The  court-house  prov- 
ing too  small,  the  Congress  assembled 
in  the  meeting-house;  and  the  Con- 
cord minister,  Rev.  William  Emerson, 


ing.  Stores  and  arms  were  accu- 
mulated, which  were  directed  to  be 
placed  in  Concord  and  Worces- 
ter. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Worces- 
ter was  not  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  in  Concord  there  were  gath- 
ered eleven  hundred  tents,  ten  tons 
of   cartridges,    fifteen    thousand    can- 
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teens,  a  thousand  iron  pots,  many 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war  in  large  quantities,  as 
well  as  large  stores  of  provisions. 

It  was  not  mere  accident  which 
made  Concord  the  centre  of  these  ac- 
tivities; for  the  town  was  known  to  be 
thoroughly  loyal  to  the  provincial  in- 
terests, it  had  a  large  militia  equip- 
ment, and  Colonel  James  Barrett,  who 
was  given  charge  of  these  stores,  was 
known  as  a  man  of  ability  and  military 
skill.  The  town  was  the  leading  cen- 
tre of  the  provincial  interests  outside 
of  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
it  was  far  enough  away  to  permit 
of  the  collection  of  the  stores  with- 
out immediately  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  governor,  and  yet 
near  enough  to  allow  of  their  im- 
mediate use  in  any  conflict  with  the 
military  forces  located  in  Boston. 
All  these  causes  taken  together 
made  Concord  almost  of  necessity 
the  place  where  the  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  should  begin. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  story 
of  the  Concord  fight  should  be  told 
in  detail;  it  is  sufficient  that  we 
should  be  reminded  of  the  march 
of  the  British  to  destroy  the  stores, 
that  a  part  of  them  were  met  at  the 


north  bridge  by  the  minute  men, 
that  they  began  a  hasty  retreat, 
and  were  repeatedly  attacked  and 
fired  upon  until  they  were  safe 
across  Charlestown  neck.  The  best 
account  of  this  encounter  of  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  with  the  sol- 
diers of  Great  Britain  was  written  in 
his  almanac  by  the  Concord  minister 
immediately  afterward,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  his  grandson,  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson,  in  1835,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  giving  an  address  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  town. 

"The  guard  set  by  the  enemy,"  says 
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William  Emerson,  "to  secure  the  pass 
at  the  North  Bridge  were  alarmed  by 
the  approach  of  our  people,  who  were 
now  advancing  with  special  orders  not 
to  fire  upon  the  troops  unless  fired 
upon.  These  orders  were  so  punctu- 
ally observed  that  we  received  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  in  three  several  and 
separate  discharges  of  their  pieces  be- 
fore it  was  returned  by  our  command- 
ing officer;  the  firing  then  soon  be- 
came general  for  several  minutes,  in 
which  skirmish  two  were  killed  on 
each  side,  and  several  of  the  enemy 
wounded.  .  .  .  The  three  com- 
panies of  troops  soon  quitted  their  post 
at  the  bridge,  and  retreated  in  the 
greatest  disorder  and  confusion  to  the 
main  body,  who  were  soon  upon  the 
march  to  meet  them.  For  half  an  hour 
the  enemy,  by  their  marches  and  coun- 
termarches, discovered  great  fickle- 
ness and  inconstancy  of  mind,  some- 
times advancing,  sometimes  returning 
to  their  former  posts;  till  at  length 
they  quitted  the  town,  and  retreated 
by  the  way  they  came." 

Mr.  Edward  Waldo  Emerson  tells 
me  that  William  Emerson  preached  to 
the  people  of  Concord  in  1775  a  ser- 
mon strongly  loyal  to  King  George; 
but  a  year  later  he  had  come  to  take  a 


different  position,  and  was  enthusi- 
astic in  his  defense  of  the  American 
cause.  His  stirring  sermons  undoubt- 
edly had  much  to  do  with  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  people  of  Concord.  He 
was  greatly  loved  by  his  people,  had 
built  him  a  house  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  north  bridge  in  1765,  and  had  a 
young  family  growing  up  about  him. 
He  was  too  strongly  interested  in  the 
patriot  cause  to  sit  quietly  at  home, 
however,  and  in  August,  1776,  he 
joined  the  army  at  Ticonderoga  as 
chaplain,  was  taken  ill  of  camp  fever, 
attempted  to  return  home,  and  died  at 
Rutland,  Vermont,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  An  eloquent  preacher,  a 
man  of  literary  promise,  a  patriot 
leader  of  marked  ability,  the  early 
death  of  William  Emerson  cut  him  off 
from  a  great  career. 

In  the  truest  sense  it  was  the  people 
of  Concord  who  met  the  British  at  the 
north  bridge  and  turned  them  back. 
Every  town  which  took  part  on  that 
occasion  had  formerly  been  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Concord,  had  been  settled 
by  Concord  people,  and  many  of  those 
who  joined  in  the  fight  from  other 
towns  bore  Concord  names.  If  the 
Acton  company  was  in  the  lead  in  the 
march  to  the  bridge,  it  was  only  a  little 
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time  before  that  Acton  had  been 
separated  from  the  mother  town;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Bedford,  Car- 
lisle and  Chelmsford.  The  leaders  of 
the  minute  men  were  Colonel  Barrett 
and  Major  John  Buttrick,  both  Con- 
cord men,  and  worthy  of  the  men  they 
led.  These  were  not  warlike  men,  but 
men  loving  peace;  yet  they  loved  lib- 
erty more  than  all  else,  and  would  not 
consent  that  any  should  rule  them  but 
themselves. 

After  the  Revolution  was  over,  Con- 
cord was  the  scene  of  one  episode  of 
Shays's  rebellion.  A  large  number  of 
discontented  men  from  west  Middlesex 
assembled  in  Concord  and  prevented 
the  meeting  of  the  court.  The 
people  of  Concord  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  rebellion, 
and  made  every  effort  to  se- 
cure peace.  A  conference 
of  the  leading  men  of  the 
county  was  held  in  Concord 
at  the  same  time  that  the 
town  was  occupied  by  armed 
men;  but  they  could  not  pre- 
vail on  the  mob  to  disperse. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  re- 
bellion came  to  an  inglorious 
end;  and  as  soon  as  pros- 
perity returned,  the  griev- 
ances were   forgotten,   debts 


were  paid,  and  the  courts  met  as  usual. 
On  the  death  of  William  Emerson, 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  Concord  pul- 
pit by  Ezra  Ripley,  who  married  his 
widow.  He  was  ordained  in  1778, 
and  continued  in  his  place  as  the  Con- 
cord minister  until  1841,  a  period  of 
more  than  60  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  influential 
men  who  ever  lived  in  the  town,  was 
almost  an  autocrat  in  his  moral  power, 
and  ruled  his  parish  with  unfailing 
skill  and  authority.  Emerson  said 
that  Dr.  Ripley  thought  "the  universe 
existed  only  or  mainly  for  his  church 
and  congregation.'"'  "Right  manly  he 
was,"  Emerson  said,  "and  the  manly 
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thing  he  could  always  say."  The  ac- 
count which  Emerson  wrote  of  Dr. 
Ripley  after  his  death,  and  which  now 
appears  in  his  complete  works,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  an  old-time  minister  in 
New  England  which  can  be  found 
anywhere.  There  before  us  appears 
the  solid,  assertive  leader  of  his  people, 
who  judges  everything  from  the 
parochial  point  of  view,  who  preaches 
a  religion  for  sturdy,  practical  men, 
who  has  no  leanings  towards  mysti- 
cism or  an  enthusiastic  piety,  who 
tends  his  own  acres  as  faithfully  as 
any  man  in  the  town,  who  is  good  at 
fires,  who  is  the  leader  in  every  public 


General  Court  and  once  in  the  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  he 
was  too  honest  a  man,  too  little  under 
the  control  of  any  party,  too  sincere 
in  the  expression  of  the  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  to  be  reelected  to  im- 
portant places.  Emerson  said  of  him 
that  "his  character  made  him  the  con- 
science of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived."  For  many  a  town  about,  the 
opinion  of  "Squire  Hoar"  was  desired, 
and  when  obtained  it  was  accepted  as 
final.  When  sent  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina,  in 
1844,  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  acts  authorizing  the  imprison- 
ment of  free  negroes,  the  legislature 
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interest,  who  prays  for  rain  with  a  con- 
viction that  it  will  come  when  he  asks 
for  it,  who  is  kind  and  charitable  in  a 
large  degree,  and  who  is  as  sympa- 
thetic as  he  is  masterful.  The  memory 
of  this  quaint,  strong  man  still  lives  on 
in  Concord,  green  almost  as  on  the 
day  when  he  died,  for  his  influence 
was  stamped  deep  into  every  phase  of 
its  life. 

Another  man  of  the  same  mold  and 
temper,  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Rip- 
ley, was  Samuel  Hoar,  the  father  of 
Senator  Hoar  and  Judge  Hoar.  A 
lawyer  of  stern  integrity,  who  could 
not  be  corrupted,  he  was  honored  and 
trusted  by  his  neighbors  for  many 
years.     Twice   in  the   Massachusetts 


of  the  latter  state  voted  that  he  be  ex- 
pelled, and  he  was  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  territory  of  South  Carolina, 
but  not  until  he  had  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence by  refusing  to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  room  when  warned  of  the 
danger  of  appearing  on  the  streets. 
Until  the  day  he  was  expelled  he  went 
everywhere,  walking  about  Charles- 
ton as  if  his  life  were  not  threatened 
at  every  moment.  "He  was  a  very 
natural,  but  a  very  high  character," 
says  Emerson,  "a  man  of  simple  tastes, 
plain  and  true  in  speech,  with  a  clear 
perception  of  justice,  and  a  perfect 
obedience  thereto  in  his  action." 

A  grandson   of   William   Emerson 
went  often  to  Concord  as  a  youth,  to 
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visit  the  house  of  his  grandmother, 
who  was  then  the  wife  of  Ezra  Ripley; 
and  this  led  to  his  making  the  town  his 
home  in  after  years,  and  to  the  wide 
reputation  he  and  his  literary  friends 
gave  it.*  In  1814,  in  war  time,  and 
when  prices  were  very  high,  the  Emer- 
son family  spent  a  year  in  Dr.  Ripley's 
house.  Ralph  Waldo  and  his  brothers 
attended  the  Concord  school,  and 
there  he  first  spoke  some  of  his  verses 

*  See  the  illustrated  article  on  "  Emerson  and  his  Friends 
in  Concord,"  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  in  the  New 
England  Magazine,  December,  1890;  also  "  The  Portraits 
of  Emerson,"  December,  1896. 


in  public.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
brothers  he  described  the  effects  of 
the  peace  of  1815,  saying  that  when 
the  news  reached  Concord  "a  smile 
was  on  every  face  and  a  joy  in  every 
heart."  He  was  frequently  in  the 
town  throughout  his  youth,  often 
spending  there  his  vacations  and  holi- 
days, so  that  he  knew  it  and  its  people 
familiarly  from  his  earliest  years. 
When  Emerson's  aunt  died,  who  was 
the  last  link  in  the  family  connection 
binding  him  to  Dr.  Ripley,  the  old 
patriarch  said  to  him:  "I  wish  you 
and  your  brothers  to  come  to  this 
house  as  you  have  alwavs  done.    You 
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will  not  like  to  be  excluded;  I  shall 
not  like  to  be  neglected." 

After  Emerson  had  retired  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, he  went  with  his  mother,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1834,  to  live  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Ripley.  There  he  spent  a  year,  and 
there  he  began  the  writ- 
ing of  his  little  book 
called  "Nature,"  the 
first  product  of  his 
genius.  A  year  later  he 
the    house    on 


resident  of  Plymouth,  and  she  wished 
him  to  make  that  place  his  home;  but 
he  wrote  to  her  that  it  was  streets,  and 
not  suited  to  his  purpose.  Of  Con- 
cord he  wrote  to  her  before  their  mar- 
riage: "I  must  win  you  to  love  it.  I 
am  born  a  poet, — of  a  low  class  with- 
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the  road  to  Boston,  into  which 
he  went  with  his  bride,  in  Au- 
gust, 1835,  and  which  was  his  home 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Not  only 
had  Concord  attractions  for  Emerson 
on  account  of  the  associations  of  his 
youth,  but  he  loved  it  for  its  own  sake 
and  because  it  appealed  to  his  poet's 
eye  and  heart.     His  wife  had  been  a 


out  doubt,  yet  a  poet.  This  is  my  na- 
ture and  vocation.  My  singing,  to  be 
sure,  is  very  husky,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  in  prose.  Still  I  am  a  poet  in 
the  sense  of  a  perceiver  and  dear  lover 
of  the  harmonies  that  are  in  the  soul 
and  in  matter,  and  specially  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  these  and  those. 
A  sunset,   a  forest,  a  snow  storm,  a 
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certain  river  view,  are  more  to  me  bright  eyes  a  dull  rabbit-warren."  It 
than  many  friends,  and  do  ordinarily  was  to  him  as  a  park,  a  place  in  which 
divide  my  day  with  my  books.  Wher-  one  could  easily  get  about,  for  he  did 
ever  I  go,  therefore,  I  guard  and 
study  my  rambling  propensities." 

It  was  one  of  the  good  fortunes 
of  Emerson's  life  that  he  went  to 
live  in  Concord.  He  could  have 
found  no  place  better  suited  to  his 
needs   as    a   poet   and   thinker   or 
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more  happily  fitted  to  his  tastes 
and  habits.  It  had  for  him  quiet 
and  leisure,  the  variety  of  river, 
woods  and  lake  which  his  muse 
desired,  and  the  simple  folk  as  his 
companions  who  were  best  able  to 
give  his  genius  repose  and  peace.  A 
little  farm  occupied  many  of  his  leisure 
moments,  and  its  acres  gave  him 
poems  and  wise  thoughts,  if  not  po- 
tatoes and  corn.  In  his  journal  he 
wrote,  in  1852:  "If  God  gave  me  my 
choice  of  the  whole  planet  or  my  little 
farm,  I  should  certainly  take  my 
farm."  He  did  not  think  of  Concord 
as  a  perfect  place  in  its  natural  beau- 
ties,  for  he   said,   "it  might  seem  to 


not  love  wildness  or  scenery  that  daz- 
zled with  its  beauty  or  majesty.  What 
Emerson   found   in   Concord  he  has 
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well  described  on  one  of  the  pages  of 
his  journal,  where  he  says:  "When  I 
bought  my  farm  I  did  not  know  what 
a  bargain  I  had  in  the  bluebirds,  bobo- 
links and  thrushes,  which  were  not 
charged  in  the  bill.  As  little  did  I 
guess  what  sublime  mornings  and 
sunsets  I  was  buying,  what  reaches  of 
landscape,  and  what  fields  and  lanes 
for  a  tramp.  Neither  did  I  fully  con- 
sider what  an  indescribable  luxury  is 
our  Indian  River  (the  Concord),  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  village  street, 
and  to  which  every  house  on  that  long 
street  has  a  back  door  which  leads 
down  through 
the  garden,  to  the 
river  bank; 
where  a  skiff  or 
a  dory  gives  you, 
all  summer,  ac- 
cess to  enchant- 
ments new  every 
day,  and,  all  win- 
ter, to  miles  of 
ice  for  the  skater. 
Still  less  did  I 
know  what  good 
and  true  neigh- 
bors I  was  buy- 
ing ;  men  of 
thought  and  vir- 
t  u  e,  some  of 
them  now  known 
the    country 


through  for  their  learning,  or  sub- 
tlety, or  active  or  patriotic  power, 
but  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  long  before  the  country 
did;  and  other  men,  not  known  widely, 
but  known  at  home,  farmers,  not  doc- 
tors of  laws,  but  doctors  of  land, 
skilled  in  turning  a  swamp  or  a  sand 
bank  into  a  fruitful  field,  and  where 
witch  grass  and  nettles  grew,  causing 
a  forest  of  apple  trees  or  miles  of  corn 
and  rye  to  thrive." 

It  was  not  long  after  Emerson  went 
to  live  in  Concord  that  his  name  be- 
gan to  attract  attention  amongst  the 
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few  who  were  of  a  like  mind 
with  himself;  and  the  interest 
in  him  grew  with  the  publi- 
cation of  "Nature"  in  1836, 
and  with  the  formation  of 
the  "Transcendentalist  Club" 
in  the  same  year.  Still  un- 
known to  the  larger  public, 
he  began  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  little  group 
of  men  who  were  seeking  for 
a  higher  spiritual  philosophy 
than  had  been  hitherto 
known  in  New  England.  So 
few  in  number  and  so  isola- 
ted by  the  nature  of  their 
thinking  was  this  company 
of  spiritual  adventurers,  that 
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they  were  drawn  closely  together  for 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 
*  As  early  as  1836  began  that  move- 
ment towards  Concord  of  those  who 
were  attracted  by  Emerson,  that  has 
since  made  the  little  town  known  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  In 
August  of  that  year  he  wrote 
in  his  journal:  "Mr.  Alcott 
has  spent  a  day  here  lately, — 
the  world-builder."  Alcott 
first  visited  Emerson  in  1835. 
Emerson   wrote    of   him   that 


a  man  in  whose  whole  mind  I  felt 
sympathy."  Two  years  later  Emerson 
wrote  in  his  journal:  "Yesterday  Al- 
cott left  us,  after  a  three  days'  visit. 
The  most  extraordinary  man,  and  the 
highest  genius  of  his  time.     Wonder- 
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he  was  "a  wise  man,  simple,  su- 
perior to  display,  and  drops  the 
best  things  as  quietly  as  the  least." 
Of  his  visit  to  Emerson  at  this 
time  Alcott  himself  wrote  with  en- 
thusiasm, saying  of  their  conversa- 
tions in  his  journal:  "On  most  sub- 
jects there  was  striking  conformity  of 
taste;"  and  he  added:    "I  have  found 


ful  is  the  steadiness  of  his  vision." 
Early  in  April,  1840,  Alcott  went  to 
live  in  Concord,  the  first  of  those  per-! 
sons  who  were  attracted  to  that  villagei 
because  it  was  the  home  of  Emerson. 
It  was  also  in  1836  that  Margaret 
Fuller  found  her  way  to  the  house  of 
Emerson,  when  she  made  him  a  long 
visit  and  sought  the  confidence  of  his 
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austere  mind.  They  saw  much  of 
each  other,  had  not  a  little  corre- 
spondence, but  in  the  deepest  sense 
never  were  friends.  Delightful  is 
Emerson's  account  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  learned  and  ex- 
acting Margaret,  who  sought  with  the 
greatest  skill  to  win  his  confidence. 
For  years  she  went  three  or  four  times 
in  the  year  to  his  house,  was  received 
there  as  a  welcome  guest,  and  en- 
deared herself  to  every  member  of  his 
household.  She  went  to  Concord  as 
on  a  pilgrimage,  giving  more  than  she 
received,  but  returned  again  and  again 
to  obtain  what  she  was  confident  she 
might  some  time  secure  if  she  were 
but  persistent  enough.  Though  Mar- 
garet was  not  able  to  draw  out  what 
she  desired  from  Emerson's  mind,  he 
was  able  to  say  of  her:  "All  the  art, 
the  thought  and  the  nobleness  in  New 
England  seemed  at  that  moment  re- 
lated to  her,  and  she  to  it." 

It  was  in  1835  that  Harriet  Marti- 
neau  found  her  way  to  Concord  for  the 
sake  of  Emerson's  presence;  and 
thither  went  Frederika  Bremer  in 
1849,  drawn  by  the  same  attraction. 
An  even  greater  than  these  moved  to 
Concord  in  1842;  for  it  was  in  that 
year  that  Hawthorne  went  with  his 
bride  to  live  in  the  house  built  by  Wil- 
liam Emerson,  which  was  the  home  of 
Dr.  Ripley  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Old  Manse.  Among  the  many 
charming  pages  written  by  this  great- 
est of  our  romancers,  none  have  more 
of  charm  than  those  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  old  parsonage  and  the 
scenes  in  and  about  Concord.  In  his 
journal  he  speaks  of  the  river  as  no 
great  favorite  of  his ;  but,  on  better  ac- 
quaintance, he  describes  it  as  "one  of 
the  loveliest  features  in  a  scene  of 
great  rural  beauty."  He  wrote  of  the 
scenery  of  Concord,  that  it  has  no  very 
marked  characteristics,  but  that  it  has 
a  great  deal  of  quiet  beauty.  Of  the 
Assabeth,  which  joins  the  Concord  in 
the  village,  Hawthorne  says  that  a 
more  lovely  stream  for  a  mile  above 
the   junction    "has   never   flowed   on 


earth — nowhere,  indeed,  except  to  lave 
the  interior  regions  of  a  poet's  imag- 
ination.". The  dream-picture  of  the 
Concord  River,  the  tranquil  woods, 
and  the  gentle  hills  over  which  Haw- 
thorne paced  with  Emerson,  Thoreau 
or  Ellery  Channing  have  all  a  place  in 
the  magic  of  his  descriptions. 

Most  indigenous  and  aboriginal  of 
all  the  authors  who  have  found  in 
Concord  a  home  was  Henry  Thoreau, 
a  man  born  in  the  town,  but  not  of  one 
of  its  older  families,  and  yet  the  truest 
interpreter  of  its  out-door  life.  Early 
sought  out  and  loved  by  Emerson,  in 
whose  house  he  was  for  some  time  a 
confidential  inmate,  Thoreau  knew 
every  corner  and  nook  of  Concord, 
and  has  described  its  walks  and  woods, 
its  rivers  and  birds,  with  an  unrivalled 
genius.  He  is  the  great  prose-poet  of 
nature,  its  most  intimate  friend  and 
confidant.  Mrs.  Samuel  Hoar  said  of 
Thoreau:  "Henry  talks  of  nature  as 
if  she  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  Concord."  This  comment,  which 
was  perhaps  intended  as  a  criticism, 
is  in  truth  the  highest  praise  which 
could  have  been  given  to  Thoreau's 
work,  for  no  one  could  write  of  nature 
with  the  perfect  art  which  was  his, 
who  did  not  feel  that  he  was  admitted 
into  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  sanc- 
tuary. 

William  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet, 
friend  and  first  biographer  of  Thoreau, 
early  went  to  live  in  Concord  with  his 
bride,  the  sister  of  Margaret  Fuller. 
Thither  also  went  George  William 
Curtis  in  1842,  to  spend  a  year  on  a 
Concord  farm  doing*  farm  work  in  the 
morning,  but  giving  his  time  to  walk- 
ing or  study  in  the  afternoon.  For 
another  six  months  he  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Emerson  and  raised 
vegetables  under  his  own  direction 
and  selling  them  in  the  markets  as  a 
means  of  gaining  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  country  life.  Somewhat 
later  Frank  B.  Sanborn  went  to  live 
in  the  village,  has  become  widely 
known  as  the  friend  of  Emerson,  Tho- 
reau and  John  Brown,  and  has  made 
a  place  of  his  own  as  an  editor  and 
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autnor  and  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  sociology  to  the  philan- 
thropies. 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  drawn 
to  Concord  by 
the  presence 
there  of  Emer- 
son or  whose 
genius  was  devel- 
oped there  under 
his  fostering 
friendship.  A  s 
h  i  s  reputation 
grew,  others  went 
to  see  him,  to 
talk  over  the  eter- 
nities with  him  or 
to  catch  such 
inspiration  as 
they  could  from 
his  genius.  The 
intellectual  lead- 
ers of  the  coun- 
try sought  his 
study  for  the 
mental  quicken- 
i  n  g  which  he 
alone  could  give;  but  there  also  came 
a  long  succession  of  those  who  had 
hobbies  to  ride  or  some  iconoclastic 
thought  to  utter.  "Never  was  a  poor 
little  country  village,"  says  Haw- 
thorne, in  his  essay  on  the  Old  Manse, 
"infested  with  such  a  variety  of  queer, 
strangely  dressed,  oddly  behaved 
mortals,  most  of  whom  took  upon 
themselves    to    be    important   agents 


of  the  world's  destiny,  yet  were 
simple  bores  of  a  very  intense 
water."  Somewhat  of  exaggera- 
tion is  in  this  statement;  but  these 
people  came  with  high  hopes,  and 
they  went  away  not  wholly  disappoint- 
ed, for  they  had  found  an  original 
thinker,  and  in  him  was  new  life  for 
them. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
people  who'  lived  in  Concord  were 
saints  and  philosophers.  Many  of 
them  were  hard  working,  honest,  hard 
headed  utilitarian  men  and  women, 
much  concerned  about  the  things  of 
this  world  and  taking  no  interest  in 
philosophy  or  reform.  They  loved 
their  acres,  were  well  behaved  in  their 
daily  conduct,  kept  the  moral  law 
with  a  plodding  fidelity,  attended 
church  with  a  good  degree  of  regular- 
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ity,  and  were  devoted  in  their  own 
way  to  the  gospel  they  heard  on  Sun- 
days. Yet  they  were  too  much  wed- 
ded to  the  ways  of  common  sense,  had 
too  keen  an  eye  to  business  and  to 
what  has  been  called  the  "main 
chance,"  to  have  any  drawing  of  heart 
or  mind  to  the  teachings  of  the  trans- 
cendentalists. 

It  was  such  people  as  these  who,  in 
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considerable  numbers,  had  their  prac- 
tical comments  to  make  on  the  say- 
ings of  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Thoreau, 
whom  they  regarded  as  visionaries 
and  not  quite  sound  in  their  mental 
faculties.  Much  of  gossip  went  about 
the  village  concerning  them,  and  they 
were  often  the  source  of  merriment  in 
the  parlors  or  on  the  streets.  Thoreau 
was  frequently  the  subject  of  com- 
ment, his  thriftless  ways  were  con- 
demned, his  want  of  a  profession  de- 
clared highly  reprehensible,  and  his 
vagabond  habits  thought  worthy  of 
the  severest  condemnation.  His  life 
at  Walden  was  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of 
boastful  exploitation  of  himself,  and  as 
not  so  very  great  a  feat,  after  all,  since 
he  was  abundantly  supplied  with 
doughnuts  and  pies  from  the  Concord 
kitchens.  When  he  went  by  the  first, 
parish  meeting-house  on  a  Sunday, 
just  as  people  were  passing  out  from 
the  church  service,  with  a  small  pine 
tree  on  his  shoulder,  such  as  his 
mother  had  asked  him  to  secure  for 
her,  his  act  became  the  topic  of  the 
severest  gossip.  He  was  condemned 
as  a  heathen,  and  the  community 
spoke  against  him  its  disapproval. 

It  was  Alcott,  however,  who  was  the 
chief  object  of  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  these  Philistines.  By  them  he  was 
regarded  as  a  lazy  man,  who  did  not 
provide  for  his  family,  and  a  philoso- 
pher who  had  nothing  to  say  which 
could  be  turned  into  money.  He  was 
the  subject  of  much  merriment;  and 
his  words  and  ways  were  often  spoken 
of  with  severest  condemnation.  By 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  philoso- 
phers did  not  find  life  all  sunshine  in 
Concord  or  find  every  one  ready  to 
give  them  an  unbiased  hearing.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  transcendental 
movement  never  gained  a  general  ap- 
proval in  the  town ;  and  the  preaching 
from  the  parish  church  was  of  the 
practical,  sincere,  honest  kind,  which 
does  not  indulge  in  searchings  of  the 
infinite.  To  Emerson  the  utilitarian 
gospel  he  heard  there  was  in  sO  far 
wanting  in  spiritual  nourishment  that 
he  ceased  attending  church.    Could  he 


have  heard  such  a  man  as  William 
Henry  Channing,  a  man  so  much  after 
the  kind  of  his  own  heart  and  mind,  he 
would  never  have  withdrawn  from  the 
village  church  or  any  of  the  Christian 
rites  therein  practised. 

Yet  each  of  these  men  had  his  faith- 
ful followers  and  disciples  in  the  vil- 
lage, those  who  hung  upon  his  lips, 
and  who  found  life  in  the  teachings 
he  had  to  utter.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  Emerson,  who  easily  fell  into 
the  village  ways,  fulfilled  loyally  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  attended  the  town 
meetings  with  a  desire  to  share  in  all 
the  tasks  and  burdens  the  town  life 
imposed,  gave  much  of  interest  to  the 
schools  and  the  public  library,  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  village  lyceum,  and 
spoke  there  his  hundred  lectures.  He 
was  highly  regarded  by  the  villagers, 
and  they  felt  that  he  was  one  of  them- 
selves. They  mig-ht  laugh  at  the  peo- 
ple who  gathered  about  him,  comment 
on  his  own  practical  limitations,  and 
even  sneer  at  his  transcendentalisms; 
but  they  regarded  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves, born  of  their  best  blood,  and 
worthy  in  himself  of  their  veneration 
and  love.  He  won  his  way  into  their 
hearts,  and  he  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  their  minds. 

In  time  the  courts  went  away  from 
Concord;  but  other  interests  came  to 
take  their  place,  and  among  them  was 
the  cattle  show  or  county  fair,  which 
for  many  years  was  held  in  the  village. 
With  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  in 
1844,  there  came  new  life  to  the  town; 
it  became  to  a  considerable  extent  one 
of  "the  bedrooms  of  Boston,"  and  the 
number  of  those  who  sought  homes  in 
the  town  slowly  increased.  It  is  now, 
however,  as  it  always  has  been,  large- 
ly a  farming  community,  the  meadows 
affording  many  an  acre  fitted  to  the 
highest  cultivation.  In  one  of  its 
simple  homes  lived  Ephraim  Bull,  the 
originator  of  the  Concord  grape, 
which  has  carried  the  name  of  the 
town  far  and  wide.  Many  another 
farm  has  yielded  as  well,  and  many  a 
farmer  has  made  his  mark  on  the  life 
of  the  town.       Among  the  delightful 
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essays  which  were  the  products  of  the 
antiquarian  interest  of  Dr.  Grindall 
Reynolds,  for  many  years  a  worthy 
successor  of  William  Emerson  and 
Dr.  Ripley  in  the  pulpit  of  the  first 
parish  church,  was  one  on  the  history 
of  a  Concord  farm,  which  he  traced 
from  the  first  settling  of  the  town  to 
the  time  when  he  wrote. 

In  Concord  the  anti-slavery  interest 
was  always  strong  and  energetic. 
Many  a  fugitive  slave  found  there  a 
welcome  on  his  way  to  freedom,  and 
"the  underground  railway"  did  an  ac- 
tive work  in  the  town.  There  John 
Brown  was  welcomed  with  an  enthu- 
siasm such  as  he  found  nowhere  else, 
Frank  B.  Sanborn  was  one  of  his  sup- 
porters, and  only  missed  by  the  small- 
est chance  being  with  him  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  An  attempt  was  made,  in 
April,  i860,  to  abduct  Mr.  Sanborn,  in 
order  to  secure  his  testimony  before  a 
committee  of  Congress  on  the  raid  of 
Brown  into  Virginia;  but  he  was 
speedily  rescued  by  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  It  was  Thoreau  who  spoke  the 
bravest  and  truest  words  about  John 
Brown  in  that  exciting  period,  words 
which  indicate  his  heroic  mold  and 
spirit.  Remembering  the  old  Con- 
cord spirit,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  town  performed  more 
than  its  part  in  the  Civil  War;  and  the 
monument  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  fitly  marks  the  heroism  of  its 
citizens. 

The  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Con- 
cord to  their  town  has  been  for  several 
generations  one  of  their  marked  char- 
acteristics. This  is  seen  in  the  long 
succession  of  anniversaries,  which  be- 
gan in  1825  with  the  half-centennial  of 
the  fight  at  the  north  bridge.  It  was 
then  that  Emerson  gave  the  toast 
which  is  so  worthy  of  remembrance: 
"The  little  bush  that  marks  the  spot 
where  Captain  Davis  fell;  'tis  the 
burning  bush  where  God  spake  for  his 
people."  Ten  years  later  the  second 
centennial  of  the  settling  of  the  town 
was  celebrated,  several  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Revolution  were  present,  and 
Emerson   gave    a   historical    address, 


which  worthily  celebrated  the  past  of 
the  town.  The  next  year  the  monu- 
ment at  the  battle-ground  was  com- 
pleted, and  there  was  sung  that  "Con- 
cord. Hymn,"  in  which  Emerson  im- 
mortalized the  deed  of  that  April 
morning  in  1775: 

"Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.*' 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  was  also  kept.  But  the  centen- 
nial occasion  was  remarkable  for  the 
great  men  and  the  immense  crowd  of 
people  it  brought  together.  The  year 
before  had  been  completed  the  "Min- 
ute Man"  of  Daniel  C.  French,  a  na- 
tive of  Concord,  and  an  artist  worthy 
of  the  subject.  It  stands  on  the  spot 
•where  the  minute  men  of  1775  gath- 
ered to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  and  where  two  of  their 
number  fell. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  town  the 
most  important  event  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  in  1879.  Its  sessions 
that  year  were  held  in  the  Orchard 
house,  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott.  The  next  year  a  small  building 
was  erected  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  and  was  named  the  "Hillside 
Chapel."  It  was  in  this  building  that 
the  school  held  its  sessions  for  ten 
years,  continuing  in  session  each  year 
for  a  period  of  from  two  to  six  weeks. 
Such  a  school  has  been  for  many  years 
a  dream  of  Mr.  Alcott's,  and  he  was  its 
dean  as  long  as  it  continued.  At  its 
sessions  were  heard  some  of  the  ablest 
men  and  women  of  the  country,  and 
several  books  of  real  value  were  the 
products  of  its  work.  It  brought  to 
Concord  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who 
bought  and  lived  in  the  Orchard 
house  until  after  he  became  the  na- 
tional commissioner  of  education. 

Concord  is  a  typical  New  England 
village  of  the  better  sort,  quiet,  restful 
and  attractive.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  men  who  have  made  it  so  widely 
known  has  entered  into  it  in  a  degree 
not  usual  in  towns  of  its  size.     An  ad- 
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mirable  course  of  lectures  and  con- 
certs is  given  in  the  town  hall  each 
winter  under  the  auspices  of  its  lyce- 
um,  which  dates  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning of  such  institutions  in  this 
country.  Perhaps  no  other  lyceum 
or  lecture  association  in  the  country 
can  give  a  longer  list  of  great  men  and 
women  who  have  spoken  before  it,  for 
Emerson  drew  to  it  the  best  lecturers, 
of  England  and  America,  in  his  time. 
The  public  library  is  a  model  of  what 
such  an  institution  should  be  in  a 
country  town.  The  public  schools 
are  in  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  into  them  are  gathered  all  the 
school  children  of  the  town,  those  liv- 
ing in, the  outlying  neighborhoods  be- 
ing carried  in  barges.  The  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  the  town  has  recently 
bought  one  of  the  oldest  houses;  and 
in  its  many  rooms  is  to  be  found  a 
notable  collection  of  great  historical 
interest  and  value. 

Though  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Al- 
cott  and  his  daughter  Louisa,  the 
charmer  of  all  children  who  come  to 
know  her  books,  and  Thoreau  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen  amidst  the  scenes  of 
Concord,  yet  every  year  brings  to  the 
village  an  increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple to  see  their  houses  and  to  walk 
amidst  their  haunts.  Among  the 
pines  of  the  beautiful  Sleepy  Hollow 
cemetery  all  of  them  sleep.  The  lit- 
erary reputation  of  Concord  has  not 
passed  away;  and  in  its  quiet  retreats 
more  than  one  book  is  now  in  the 
process  of  making.  The  many  clubs 
and  literary  gatherings,  as  well  as  the 
many  persons  who  delight  to  tell  of 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  Louisa  Al- 
cott,  give  to  the  village  a  literary  air 
and  the  charm  of  a  delightful  intellec- 
tual life. 

In  its  outward  aspects  Concord  is  a 
straggling  village,  running  widely  out 
into  the  country,  never  seeming  quite 
to  know  when  it  has  reached  its  own 
limits.   The  numerous  trees  give  a  park- 


like aspect  to  the  place;  but  the  ex- 
tensive fields  of  the  farmer  near  at 
hand  assure  one  that  the  park  is  not 
for  pleasure  only.  The  river  moves 
slowly  along  over  its  grassy  bottom, 
through  wide  reaching  meadows, 
under  low  browed  hills  or  by  the  side 
of  delightful  woods.  Not  long  since 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  made  a  visit  to  Con- 
cord; and  his  description  of  it  has  the 
merit  of  coming  from  one  who  could 
view  it  without  prejudice.  "Through 
the  silent,  quiet,  suburban-looking 
streets  of  Concord  town,"  he  writes, 
"we  drove  on  in  a  constant  fervor  of 
exclamatory  admiration;  for  a  cleaner, 
prettier,  more  model  village  than  the 
home  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne  and 
Thoreau  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
either  hemisphere.  In  spite  of  its 
worldwide  -fame,  it  is  but  a  place  of 
four  thousand  people,  with  a  strag- 
gling, grassy  tree-besprinkled  air,  as 
befits  the  retreat  of  well-to-do  Bos- 
tonians.  American  friends  had  taught 
us  beforehand  to  expect  an  old  fash- 
ioned half  English,  Kate  Greenaway 
sort  of  country  town;  but  to  our  Euro- 
pean eyes  what  seemed  most  striking 
and  characteristic  was  its  utter  Ameri- 
canism —  the  very  new,  bright,  fresh 
and  modern  aspect  of  the  streets  and 
shops  and  houses  and  gardens.  Con- 
cord, in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
village  of  villas,  most  or  all  of  them 
wooden,  but  neatly  painted,  original 
and  often  even  quaint  in  design,  pret- 
tily relieved  by  balconies  or  verandas, 
and  as  thoroughly  domestic  in  their 
style  and  appointments  as  if  they  were 
really  meant  to  live  in." 

In  its  patriotic  memories,  in  its  lit- 
erary associations,  in  its  truly  Ameri- 
can and  democratic  character,  Con- 
cord deserves  the  reputation  it  has  ac- 
quired. Those  who  make  their  pil- 
grimage to  it  learn  something  surely 
of  what  it  is  to  be  an  American  and  of 
what  it  is  which  has  made  America 
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GENERAL  system  of 
free  education,  sup- 
ported by  the  public, 
was  not  the  plan  of  the 
first  settlers  of  New 
England.  They  did  in- 
sist that  every  child  should  receive 
such  instruction  as  they  deemed  nec- 
essary; but  this  was  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parents.  In  the  case  of 
those  whose  parents  were,  too  poor  to 
pay  the  teacher,  the  town  assumed  the 
expense,  but  only  in  the  same  way  as 
it  extended  other  relief  to  paupers. 
It  is  also  true  that  grants  were  fre- 
quently made  by  the  town  to  aid  in 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  but  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  grants  were 
often  made  to  physicians,  to  tanners 
and  to  those  who  practised  other  use- 
ful trades,  whose  settlement  in  the 
town  was  thought  to  be  a  public  ad- 
vantage. That  it  was  any  part  of  the 
business  of  government  to  afford  a 
general  free  education  was  an  idea 
which  apparently  never  entered  their 
minds.  An  order  of  1644  gives  us  our 
forefathers'  idea,  when  it ,  says  that 
"such  as  have  children  shall  bring  in 
their  names  and  what  they  will  give 
for  one  whole  year,  and  also  that  if 
any  poor  body  hath  children  or  a  child 
to  be  put  in  school  the  town  will  pay 
it  by  a  rate."  Indian  children  were  an 
exception  to  this  rule  and  were  taught 
without  payment  of  tuition.  Schools 
were  supported  by  donations,  by  taxa- 
tion, and  were  early  endowed.  A  fa- 
vorite method  at  one  time  of  raising 
funds  for  them,  or  for  other  important 
things,  was  by  the  lottery. 

The  first  public  action  in  regard  to 
a  school  in  Boston  was  in  1635,  when 
it  was  agreed  in  town  meeting  that 
"our  brother  Philemon  Parmont 
shall  be  intreated  to  become  scoole- 
master  for  the  teaching  and  nourter- 
ing  of  children  with  us."  In  part  pay- 
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ment  for  his  services  thirty  acres  of 
land  were  voted  him,  and  in  part  he 
was  supported  by  donations.  Soon 
"a  garden  plot"  was  voted  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Maude  as  schoolmaster;  and 
the  town  records  (1636)  contain  a  list 
of  the  subscriptions  of  all  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  town,  from  four 
shillings  up  to  ten  pounds  each 
towards  his  maintenance.*  From  that 
time  on  the  children  who  before  had 
been  taught  at  home  or  sent  to  the 
pastor  for  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  were  faithfully  sent  to  school. 
The  selectmen  of  every  town  were  re- 
quired to  have  a  'Vigilant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,  and  see 
that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much 
barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as 
not  to  endeavor  to  teach  their  children 
and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the 
English  tongue  and  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws."  It  was  furthermore 
ordered  that  if  parents  were  still  neg- 
lectful of  their  duty,  their  children 
might  be  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  the  care  of  others  not  so  "unnat- 
ural." 

Massachusetts  established  schools 
by  law  in  1647,  ordering  each  town  of 
fifty  householders  to  "appoint  one 
within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  write 
and  read."  The  desire  for  schools 
rapidly  spread.  Plymouth  had  them 
in  1650,  Dorchester  before  that,  as  did 
Ipswich  and  Salem.  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  founded  schools  in  1638  and 
1641  respectively,  while  Newport  had 
one  in  1640.  There  were  "dame 
schools"  for  the  very  young  children. 
They  were  generally  taught  by  single 
women  in  their  own  homes.    In  1641 


*  See  chapter  on  "  Education  Past  and  Present,"  by 
Charles  K.  Dillaway,  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston, 
vol.  iv;  also  article  on  "  Early  School  Legislation  in  Massa- 
chusetts," by  George  H.  Martin,  in  the  New  England 
Magazitie,  June,  1893. 
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Woburn  had  one  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
Walker,  a  highly  respected  widow.  She 
lived  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  in 
a  room  of  her  own  house  taught  the 
Woburn  youth  to  write  and  read.  The 
town  agreed  to  pay  her  ten  shillings 
the  first  year,  but  after  deducting 
seven  shillings  for  taxes,  and  other 
amounts  for  produce  she  received  at 
the  end  of  the  year  .one  shilling  and 
three  pence.  The  historian  of  Wo- 
burn justly  observes  that  she  must 
have  had  other  means  of  support,  or 
she  would  have  starved. 

Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley) 
went  to  a  dame  school  at  six  years  of 
age,  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut.  He 
describes  his  teacher  as  a  maiden  of 
fifty,  called  Aunt  Delight.  She  was 
short,  bent  and  solemn.  Her  school 
consisted  of  seventeen  scholars,  boys 
and  girls,  all  of  about  the  same  age. 
They  sat  upon  benches  made  of  slabs, 
mounted  on  legs.  These  children, 
whose  feet  could  not  touch  the  floor, 
were  called  up  one  by  one  to  Aunt 
Delight,  who  sat  in  a  low  chair,  and 
called  upon  each  scholar  as  he  ap- 
proached her  to  "make  his  manners." 
This  consisted  in  a  nod  or  jerk  of  the 
head.  Then  a  spelling  book  was 
placed  before  him,  and  each  said  his 
letters  in  turn.  The  History  of  Wo- 
burn tells  us  that  in  1673  "Allen  Con- 
nar's  wife  and  Joseph  Wright's  wife 
were  paid  for  "scooling"  ten  shillings. 
These  dames  appear  to  have  taught 
the  same  school,  each  of  them  for  half 
the  year,  and  divided  the  ten  shillings 
between  them.  In  1672  we  find  that 
Jonathan  Tomson  taught  the  "biger" 
children  in  that  place,  and  was  paid  £1 
therefor,  leaving  the  aforementioned 
dames  "to  tech  the  leser  children." 

In  Sudbury  the  inhabitants  were  so 
scattered  that  they  were  obliged  to 
hire  two  school  dames,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river. 

In  1690  the  inhabitants  of  Hingham 
vote  that  "the  Selectmen  get  a  School- 
master as  cheap  as  they  can  get  one," 
and  they  specify  that  he  shall  be  a  sin- 
gle man,  and  not  a  man  of  family. 

The  early  schoolmasters  often  had 


other  duties  besides  teaching,  which 
in  various  instances  were  these:  To 
act  as  court  messenger,  to  serve  sum- 
monses, to  conduct  certain  ceremonial 
services  of  the  church,  to  lead  the 
Sunday  choir,  to  ring  the  bell  for  pub- 
lic worship,  to  dig  the  graves,  to  take 
charge  of  the  school- room;  while  we 
read  of  one  who  took  in  washing. 

When  we  reflect  how  few  the  books 
were  in  the  early  days,  we  can  readily 
see  that  teaching  was  difficult  and  ele- 
mentary. The  Bible,  catechism  and 
psalter  were  almost  the  only  books  at 
first,  and  by  these  books  the  school 
was  at  first  organized,  first  Psalter 
class,  second  Testament  class,  etc. 
For  a  century  there  were  no  copy 
books  and  no  slates.  Ciphering  and 
writing  were  done  on  paper.  The  mas- 
ter had  what  was  called  his  ciphering 
book,  which  was  a  written  copy  of  a 
printed  text  book.  Much  attention 
was  paid  to  the  "Rule  of  Three,"  and 
the  "Double  Rule  of  Three."  Begin- 
ners learned  their  letters  from  a 
"horn-book,"  of  which  few  examples 
now  exist.  This  was  a  single  sheet, 
containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
large  and  small,  the  vowels,  and  their 
combinations  with  the  consonants, 
and  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  sheet  was 
pasted  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  transparent  sheet  of  horn, 
whence  its  name.  It  had  a  handle, 
and  was  usually  attached  to  the  child's 
girdle.  Out  of  this  custom  grew  the 
expression,  "He  does  not  know  his 
horn  book,"  meaning,  he  does  not 
know  his  letters. 

All  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  New  England  Primer,  that  ancient 
school  book,  beginning  with  the  al- 
phabet, and  ending  in  a  poetic  dia- 
logue between  Christ,  a  youth  and  the 
devil.  It  was  interspersed  with  rude 
illustrations,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent representing  John  Rogers  burn- 
ing at  the  stake,  his  wife  and  the  nine 
small  children  standing  by,  with  hor- 
ror depicted  on  their  faces.  While 
from  our  standpoint  this  seems  rather 
sombre  reading  for  children,  in  the 
absence   of  any  other  school  books, 
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and  with  nothing  but  the  Bible  and 
the  Psalter,  with  their  pages  of  never 
ending  reading,  and  no  diversion  in 
the  way  of  even  an  occasional  picture, 
I  think  we  can  realize  how  "getting 
into  the  primer"  was  a  great  event  in 
the  lives  of  the  colonial  children. 
Imagine  the  child's  pride  after  master- 
ing the  alphabet,  the  "Great  Letters 
and  Double  Letters  and  Italick  Let- 
ters," to  advance  to  the  dignity  of  the 
questions:  "Who  was  the  first  man?" 
"Who  was  the  first  woman?"  "Who 
was  the  first  murderer?"  and  to  see 
pictorially  represented  the  mortality 
of  Xerxes,  the  zeal  of  Zaccheus,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  faithful  as  exem- 
plified in  the  fate  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

In  1792,  a  century  farther  on,  the 
school  committee  of  Woburn,  which 
town  we  refer  to  frequently  as  its  his- 
tory well  illustrates  our  subject,  rec- 
ommends the  following  books:  Per- 
ry's spelling  book  and  grammar, 
Webster's  Institutes,  The  Children's 
Friend,  Ladies'  Accidence,  Morse's 
Geography,  Cheever's  Accidence,  or 
the  Philadelphia  Latin  Grammar, 
Corderius'  Colloquies,  ^Esop's  Fa- 
bles, Eutropius,  Castalio's  Latin  Tes- 
tament, Virgil,  Tully,  Greek  Gram- 
mar and  Testament.  "We  also  rec- 
ommend," they  say,  "Jenkins'  art  of 
writing,  with  due  attention  to  Paper, 
Pens  and  Ink." 

After  the  elementary  schools  were 
fairly  started,  need  was  felt  of  a  more 
advanced  course  of  study.  As  the 
chief  object  of  education  was  to  train 
up  a  learned  ministry,  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  was  required,  and 
accordingly  the  Massachusetts  Law 
of  1647  provides  that  "when  any  town 
increases  to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred families  they  shall  set  up  a  gram- 
mar school  the  master  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  as  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  to  the  university."  The 
masters  were  often  men  of  learning 
and  ability.  Of  the  twenty-two  mas- 
ters of  Plymouth  from  1671  to  the 
Revolution  twenty  were  graduates  of 
Harvard.  But  they  were  not  always 
easily  found.      The  Woburn  records 


tell  us  that  in  November,  1710,  "the 
Selectmen  met  to  consider  how  they 
might  obtain  a  suitable  person  to  keep 
grammar  school,  but  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  do  so  by  reason  that  they 
heard  that  there  was  none  to  be  had  at 
Colledge.  Whereupon  they  appointed 
Ensign  John  Peirce  to  goe  to  Boston 
and  try  if  Dr.  Oaks,  his  son,  or  Mr. 
Kallenders  son  might  be  obtained  for 
that  end."  An  entry  of  December, 
1710,  says:  "The  Selectmen  of  Wo- 
burn being  met  together  Ensign  John 
Peirce  made  the  following  return :  that 
he  had  been  at  Boston  to  speak  with 
Dr.  Oaks,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Kallen- 
der's  son,  and  found  that  they  were  al- 
ready improved,  and  so  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  that  he  had  made  in- 
quiry after  some  other  suitable  person 
to  keep  a  grammar  schoole  in  Wo- 
burn, but  could  not  hear  of  any  to  be 
had.  Soon  after  the  Selectmen  were 
informed  that  it  was  probable  that  Sir 
Wigglesworth  might  be  obtained  to 
teach  a  grammar  schoole  for  our 
towne.  Where  upon  the  said  Select- 
men appointed  Lieut.  John  Carter  to 
goe  to  Cambridge,  and  treat  with  him 
about  that  matter.  Accordingly  soon 
after  Lieut.  Carter  made  return  to  the 
Selectmen  that  he  had  been  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  had  a  discourse  with 
Sir  Wigglesworth  with  reference  to 
keeping  a  grammar  school  in  Wo- 
burn, and  that  the  said  Sir  Wiggles- 
worth did  give  some  encouragement 
in  the  matter,  but  could  not  give  a  full 
answer  until  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  then  appointed  him 
to  come  again  for  an  answer.  But 
when  the  said  Lieut.  Carter  came  to 
Cambridge  at  the  time  appointed,  he 
was  informed  that  Sir  Wigglesworth 
was  engaged  or  gone  to  Casco  Bay 
Fort  to  keep  a  schoole  there."  Af- 
terward Mr.  Josiah  Johnson  and 
Lieut.  Carter  were  sent  to  Boston  to 
try  to  secure  a  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and 
he  finally  came  at  the  rate  of  £12  and 
"board,"  to  stay  until  he  should  be 
called  off  by  any  other  business.  In 
this  instance,  in  order  to  secure  a 
teacher,  two  journeys  to  Boston  and 
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two  to  Cambridge  were  taken,  and  it 
was  six  weeks  before  one  could  be 
obtained.  Not  only  were  competent 
teachers  hard  to  find,  but  money  to 
pay  them  was  scarce,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  Hingham's  taxes  were 
paid  in  pails,  and  Woburn's  in  shoes. 
Northampton  gave  to  her  grammar 
school  masters,  who  were  all  educated 
men,  eighty  dollars  a  year  and  board 
down  to  the  Revolution.  In  Hing- 
ham,  in  1687,  the  cost  to  the  parents  of 
schooling  for  their  children  was  "four 
pence  a  week  for  such  as  learn  Latin, 
such  as  learn  English  two  pence  a 
week,  and  such  as  learn  to  write  and 
cypher,  three  pence  a  week."  There 
being  at  one  time  in  Ipswich 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  school, 
the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  take  a 
list  of  all  children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  and  to  charge  the  parents 
the  school  tuition  whether  the  child 
went  or  not. 

But  the  greatest  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  attitude  of  educators 
towards  girls.  They  were  not  admit- 
ted at  all  to  the  first  schools.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  school,  in  1788,  the 
centennial  Hampshire  Gazette  states 
that  the  question  of  educating  girls 
was  before  the  town  of  Northampton, 
and  it  was  voted  to  be  at  no  expense 
in  this  direction,  though  four  years 
later  girls  were  admitted  to  the 
schools  there  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen,  and  from  May  to 
November.  We  know  that  they  were 
taught  in  the  dame  schools,  and  by  the 
close  of  1600  most  New  England 
towns  had  made  some  provision  for 
them,  either  in  short  summer  terms,  or 
at  the  noon  hours  of  the  boys'  school. 
We  cannot  but  wonder  whether  occa- 
sionally some  ambitious  girl  did  not 
long  for  the  advantages  given  her 
brothers,  and  we  do  hear  of  one  little 
girl  of  Hatfield  who  would  slip  away 
from  her  spinning  and  milking  and 
housewifely  duties,  and  sit  oh  the 
school-house  steps  to  listen  to  the 
boys  as  they  recited  their  lessons.    To 


learn  to  read  and  to  sew  was  consid- 
ered all  that  was  necessary  for  a  girl, 
and  was  usually,  I  imagine,  the 
height  of  her  ambition.  William 
Woodbridge,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  1780  started  the  first  school 
exclusively  for  girls  in  branches  not 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  This 
was  in  Middletown,  Conn.  It  was  held 
in  the  evenings,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge 
taught  his  scholars  Lowth's  English 
Grammar,  Guthrie's  Geography,  and 
the  Art  of  Composition.  Popularsenti- 
ment  was  strongly  against  this  move- 
ment. "Who,"  it  was  asked,  "will  cook 
our  food,  and  mend  our  clothes,  if 
girls  are  to  be  taught  philosophy  and 
astronomy?"  When  mental  arithme- 
tic was  first  introduced  into  girls' 
schools,  those  who  wished  to  study  it 
were  told  derisively:  "If  you  expect 
to  become  widows  and  carry  pork  to 
market,  it  may  be  well  enough  for  you 
to  study  mental  arithmetic."  In  short, 
after  a  girl  could  read  and  sew  and 
had  committed  the  shorter  catechism, 
it  was  thought  there  was  nothing 
further  she  needed,  in  the  way  of*  edu- 
cation. When  we  remember  that  in 
1790  there  were  only  seventy-five  post 
offices  in  the  country,  we  can  see  that 
there  was  little  use  for  the  pen ;  and  it 
is  said  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion there  were  ladies  in  Boston  of 
high  standing  who  could  not  read. 
After  the  war  great  changes  occurred. 
Men  found  a  greater  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, and  women  began  to  be  em- 
ployed more  as  teachers.  Until  1828 
girls  were  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  for  half  the  year  only,  from 
April  to  October,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til almost  two  hundred  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  first  public  school  that 
the  girls  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with 
the  boys. 

Popular  sentiment  regarding  girls' 
education  will  be  seen  by  an  extract 
from  Winthrop's  diary  in  1645.  He- 
says:  "The  Gov.  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
came  to  Boston,  and  brought  his  wife 
with  him.  A  goodly  young  woman  of 
special  parts,  who  was  fallen  into  a  sad 
infirmity,  the  loss  of  her  understand- 
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ing  and  reason  which  had  been  grow- 
ing upon  her  divers  years  by  occasion 
of  her  giving  herself  wholly  to  reading 
and  writing  and  had  written  many 
books.  Her  husband  being  very  ten- 
der and  loving  with  her  was  loth  to 
grieve  her,  but  he  saw  his  error  when 
it  was  too  late.  For  if  she  had  attend- 
ed her  household  affairs,  and  such 
things  as  belong  to  women,  and  not 
gone  out  of  her  way  and  calling  to 
meddle  in  such  things  as  are  proper 
for  men  whose  minds  are  stronger  she 
had  kept  her  wits  and  might  have  im- 
proved them  usefully  and  honorably 
in  the  place  God  had  set  her." 

When  women  first  took  positions  as 
school  teachers,  their  pay  was  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  a 
week,  with  board.  Regarding  the 
early  school  buildings,  they  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  wholesome 
and  beautiful  edifices  of  the  present 
day.  The  Haverhill  school  of  1670 
was  undoubtedly  a  type  of  the  school 
house  of  the  period.  It  was  placed  on 
the  common  land,  as  near  the  meeting 
house  as  possible.  It  was  also  used  as 
a  watch  house,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
between  the  services,  as  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment for  those  who  did  not  go 
home.  It  was  built  of  logs.  There 
were,  of  course,  no  stoves.  The  fire- 
place, six  or  eight  feet  wide,  with  its 
stone  andirons  and  glowing  fire  of 
oak,  was  the  means  of  heating;  and 
the  enormous  chimney  gave  ventila- 
tion. The  buildings  were  rudely  con- 
structed, the  roofs  thatched,  and  nails 
and  glass  sparingly  used.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experience  of  the  Rox- 
bury  teacher  was  not  a  common  one. 
He  writes  in  1681 :  "Of  inconveni- 
ence I  shall  mention  no  other  but  the 
confused  and  shattered  and  nastie  pas- 
ture that  the  school  house  is  in,  not 
fitting  for  to  reside  in,  the  glass  broke, 
and  there  upon  very  raw  and  cold ;  the 
floor  very  much  broken  and  torn  up  to 
kindle  fires,  the  hearth  spoiled,  the 
seats  some  burned  and  others  out  of 
kilter,  that  one  had  well-nigh  as  goods 
keep  school  in  a  hog-stie  as  in  it."  In 
Rhode  Island  the  common  grades  met 


in  some  vacant  carpenter  shop,  some 
spare  room  in  an  old  dwelling  house, 
or  an  unoccupied  barn.  There  were 
long  writing  desks  on  two  or  three 
sides  of  the  room,  formed  of  boards, 
fastened  at  a  suitable  height,  and  in- 
clination, for  desks,  and  benches  made 
sometimes  of  slabs  from  the  saw  mill. 
The  rooms  were  often  crowded  and 
uncomfortable. 

The  school  in  Salem  received  a  gift 
of  a  bell  from  England  in  1723,  and 
we  are  told  that  it  rang  for  school  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  from  March 
to  November,  and  at  eight  from  No- 
vember to  March.  School  closed  at 
four  in  winter  and  five  in  summer. 
The  people  of  New  Haven  were  even 
more  stirring,  for  their  school  hours 
were  from  "6  in  ye  morning,  to  11  a 
clock  in  ye  forenoon,  and  from  1  a 
clock  in  the  afternoon  to  5  a  clock  in 
the  afternoon  in  Summer  and  4  in 
Winter." 

Some  of  the  rules  of  this  New  Ha- 
ven school  give  us  a  picture  of  the 
times.  One  was:  "That  ye  Scholars 
behave  themselves  at  all  tymes  espe- 
cially in  School  tyme  with  due  Rever- 
ence to  theire  Master  with  Sobriety 
and  quietness  among  themselves  with- 
out Quarelling  or  calling  one  another 
or  any  others  bad  names  or  useing 
bad  words  in  cursing  or  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vaine  or  other  pro- 
fane, obscene  or  Corrupt  speeches, 
which  if  any  doe  that  ye  Mr.  forthwith 
give  the  due  Correccion,  and  yt  all 
Correccions  bee  with  Moderacion." 
Also  "That  all  Lattin  Schollars,  and 
all  other  of  ye  Boyes  of  Competent 
age  and  Capacity  give  the  Mr.  an  ac- 
compt  of  one  passage  or  sentence  at 
least  of  ye  Sermon  the  foregoing  Sab- 
bath on  ye  2nd  morning.  And  that 
from  1  to  3  in  ye  Afternoon  of  every 
last  day  of  ye  week  be  Improved  by 
ye  Mr.  in  Catechising  of  his  Scollars 
yt  are  Capable." 

Our  ancestors  put  by  all  secular 
work  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  catechising 
the  children.  From  this  arose  the 
custom  of  keeping  school  only  half 
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the  day  on  Saturday.  We  read  that 
"All  youths  under  21  years  of  age 
were  catechised  publicly  in  the  meet- 
ing house  once  a  week  in  the  West- 
minster catechism.  During  this  exer- 
cise they  were  seated  around  in  the 
front  seats  of  the  gallery,  and  each  one 
in  turn  would  rise  and  repeat  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  put  forth  by  the 
minister.  The  youth  of  those  times 
looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  time 
when  they  should  be  delivered  from 
the  thraldom."  It  continued  until 
about  1770. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  like 
that  of  the  home.  It  was  arbitrary. 
Although  we  read  of  many  cultivated 
masters,  and  dignified  ones,  it  was 
with  them  as  with  those  who  mowed 
and  carted  in  summer  and  taught 
school  in  winter, —  a  word  and  a  blow. 
Fairfield  had  a  master  who  was  known 
as  the  greatest ;  "arithmeticker"  in  the 
county;  but  all  the  children  could  re- 
member of  him  was  his  hand  which 
they  recalled  in  after  years  as  like  the 
hand  ■  of  Goliath,  and  shuddered  to 
think  of  their  terror  when  it  fell  upon 
their  ears  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  Mas- 
ter James  Fowle  of  Woburn  was  the 
terror  of  his  pupils,  though  a  teacher 
of  high  standing.  He  once  said  to  a 
class  in  Latin :  "Ho,  you  Latiners,  up 
there.  You' seem  by  your  actions  to 
think  that  because  you  sit  in  a  higher 
seat  and  are  more  forward  in  your 
studies  than  the  rest  of  the  school  that 
you  may  do  here  as  you  like.  But  I'll 
quick  let  you  know  that  you  sha'n't. 
I  have  had  my  eyes  upon  you  for  some 
time,   though  you   did   not   know   it. 


And  now  I  tell  you  what,  boys,  you 
every  one  of  you  deserve  for  what  I've 
seen  in  you  a  sound  thrashing,  and  a 
sound  thrashing  you  shall  have  unless 
you  instantly  come  forward  and  upon 
your  knees,  upon  the  floor  ask  pardon 
of  me  and  of  the  whole  school  for  your 
misbehavior.  Come  on  then  I  say; 
come  on  at  once,  and  no  waiting,  or 
I'll  be  at  you."  Knowing  that  he  al- 
ways did  as  he  said,  they  did  as  they 
were  bid. 

A  punctured  ferule,  surmounted  by 
an  unpleasant  looking  cow  hide  was  a 
part  of  the  furniture  of  every  school 
house. 

The  early  schools  must,  it  would 
seem,  have  played  no  small  part  in  the 
process  which  made  the  New  England 
race  a  hardy  and  vigorous  one  by  the 
simple  means  of  destroying  those  who 
had  not  these  characteristics.  A  sen- 
sitive or  delicate  child  condemned  to 
this  confinement  day  in  and  day  out 
during  nearly  all  the  hours  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  and  exposed  not 
only  to  the  inclemency  of  the  cold 
winters  in  the  ill-heated  and  ill-built 
schoolhouse,  but  also  to  the  often  fe- 
rocious brutality  of  the  school-master, 
could  have  had,  it  would  seem,  hardly 
a  chance  of  surviving.  Only  those  by 
nature  best  fitted  for  the  hard  strug- 
gles of  life  could  have  lived  through 
such  schooling.  It  has  sometimes 
been  questioned  whether  the  race  at 
the  present  day  is  not  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  deterioration  from  the  care 
which  we  take  to  preserve  its  less  vig- 
orous members.  Our  forefathers 
clearly  subjected  it  to  no  such  risk. 
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By  John   White  Chadwick. 

Spain  drew  us  proudly  from  the  womb  of  night, — 
A  lusty  man-child  of  the  Western  wave, — 
Who  now,  full-grown,  smites  the  old  mid-wife  down, 
And  thrusts  her  deep  in  a  dishonored  grave. 


A   DISTRICT   SCHOOL   SEVENTY   YEARS   AGO. 


By  Reuben  A.  Guild. 


HE  old  schoolhouse! — 
I  see  it  now  in  my  mind 
clearly  and  distinctly, 
just  as  it  appeared  to 
me  in  my  boyhood 
days,  a  small  unpainted 
building  with  wooden  shutters,  one 
story  in  height,  set  back  a  few 
rods  from  the  street,  with  a  steep 
hill  on  the  north.  Down  this  hill  we 
youngsters  used  to  coast  across  the 
road,  to  the  peril  and  dread  of  all 
passers  by,  save  good  Minister  White, 
whom  we  all  revered  and  loved. 
When  we  saw  his  white  horse  and 
chaise  approaching,  we  always 
stopped  our  sports  and  made  him  our 
lowest  bow.  Alas  for  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times! — he  would  very  likely 
be  snowballed  to-day. 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
schoolhouse  stood  an  immense  walnut 
tree,  with  wide  spreading  branches, 
the  lowest  of  which  were  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground.  Every  boy  in  the 
summer  would  essay  to  climb  that 
tree,  and  many  a  shout  from  aloft 
would  proclaim  final  success,  as  well 
as  probably  torn  jackets  and  trousers. 
Now  and  then  a  sprained  arm  or  leg- 
would  be  a  result  of  the  climbing. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  school- 
house  was  a  small  building  fourteen 
feet  square  called  the  infant  room.  It 
was  only  used  during  the  winter 
terms.  At  the  right  of  the  entrance 
to  the  main  building,  which  faced  the 
east,  was  a  large  old  fashioned  fire- 
place, which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  heat  and  ventilation,  besides 
furnishing  an  excuse  for  idle  boys  to 
go  out  and  bring  in  wood.  A  box 
stove  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
also  required  to  give  heat  sufficient  to 
counteract  in  winter  the  currents  of 
cold  air  that  came  through  the  innum- 
erable cracks  and  crevices  in  the  floors 


and  walls.  At  the  west  end,  directly 
opposite  the  fireplace,  stood  the  high 
desk  behind  which  in  awful  majesty 
the  master  presided,  wielding  ferule 
and  cowhide  with  absolute  authority, 
untrammelled  by  standing  commit- 
tees, rules  or  systems.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  room  were  seats  for  the 
girls,  and  on  the  south  side  seats  for 
the  boys,  extending  from  low  benches 
in  front  to  small  and  then  large  desks 
in  the  rear,  the  back  seats  as  they  were 
called  being  reserved  for  scholars 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  In 
those  days  it  was  the  custom  to 
apprentice  boys  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
allowing  them  during  the  first  two 
years  of  service  to  do  chores  and  at- 
tend the  winter  school.  The  oldest 
daughter  of  the  family  usually  at- 
tended school  until  she  was  eighteen 
and  upwards. 

Such  was  the  district  school  of 
West  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  sev- 
enty years  ago,  when  in  the  winter 
of  1827  I  took  my  seat  upon  one  of 
the  low  benches  just  described,  having 
been  promoted  from  the  infant  room. 
I  was  then  in  my  sixth  year.  The 
master  was  William  Harvey  Spear,  of 
Bellingham,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Brown  University.  This  was  his 
third  year  of  service,  he  having  taught 
two  years  while  a  student.  During 
the  early  days  of  the  college,  until 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Wayland,  the 
long  vacation  was  in  winter,  in  order 
that  students  in  straitened  circum- 
stances might  be  enabled  by  teaching 
to  defray  their  expenses.  Mr.  Spear 
was  a  man  of  unusual  talent  and  very 
popular  with  the  leading  families  of 
the  place;  but  woe  to  the  unlucky 
scholar  who  incurred  his  displeasure! 
Poor  "Billy  Mac,"  as  we  called  the 
only  Irish  boy  in  the  village,  was  again 
and  again  required  to  stay  after  school 
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and  feel  the  stripes,  as  the  cowhide 
was  laid  with  a  will  upon  his  back  and 
shoulders.  So,  alas!  with  an  unfor- 
tunate inmate  of  the  poor  house,  who 
was  disciplined  probably  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  Mr. 
Spear,  at  the  close  of  his  school  in  the 
spring,  studied  law  in  Dedham  town, 
under  the  auspices  of  such  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity as  Judge  Theron  Metcalf,  Hon. 
Horace  Mann  and  Ira  Cleaveland,  all 
of  whom  practised  law  in  the  place  at 
that  time.  In  1831  he  married  a  Miss 
Allen  and  settled  in  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  died  in  1873. 

The  master  following  Mr.  Spear  was 
Obadiah  W.  Albee,  of  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  member  of  the 
freshman  class  of  Brown  University, 
afterwards  graduating  under  Presi- 
dent Wayland  in  the  year  1832.  He 
was  an  inspiring  teacher,  a  man  of 
splendid  abilities,  and  he  did  much  to 
raise  the  standards  of  education 
during  the  years  that  he  had  charge  of 
the  school.  How  well  do  I  remember 
one  afternoon  when,  sitting  by  my 
side,  he  taught  me  how  to  study  my 
lesson  in  geography. 

The  subject  was  the  rivers  of  Spain 
and  France.  There  has  never  been 
a  day  since  when  I  could  not  repeat 
them  from  memory  as  he  then  taught 
me:  "Minho,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guad- 
iana  and  Guadalquivir  are  the  rivers 
of  Spain  which  enter  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean;  Seine,  Loire  and  Garonne  are 
the  rivers  of  France  which  enter  into 
the  English  Channel  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay."  Mr.  Albee,  after  graduating 
from  college,  was  principal  of  Gates 
Academy  in  Marlborough,  and  then  of 
the  high  school.  During  the  war  he 
was  deputy  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  and  for  several  years  he 
served  in  the  legislature. 

These  and  men  like  these  were  the 
masters  of  the  district  school  of  West 
Dedham  in  my  boyhood  days.  The 
old  house  where  they  taught  and 
flourished  was  finally  burned  down, 
and  another  of  more  modern  construc- 
tion arose  from  the   ruins.     This  in 


time  gave  place  to  one  of  larger 
dimensions.  A  new  building  was 
then  proposed.  For  years  the  peace- 
ful village  was  divided  into  contending 
factions  in  regard  to  the  location.  The 
old  controversies  of  1807  in  relation 
to  the  location  of  the  new  Unitarian 
meeting  house,  and  also  the  burying 
ground,  were  revived.  As  an  instance 
of  the  bitterness  of  party  strife  in  the 
earlier  days,  it  is  said  that  when  the 
good  pastor  was  attempting  to  rec- 
oncile two  contending  parishioners, 
who  were  engaged  in  an  angry  dispute 
on  the  subject  of  the  location,  one  of 
them  said,  "I'll  never  be  buried  in  that 
burying  ground  as  long  as  I  live  and 
breathe."  "Well,"  replied  the  other, 
"if  God  Almighty  spares  my  life,  I 
will."  Wealth  and  personal  influence 
finally  prevailed,  and  in  1874  the  Col- 
burn  school,  a  fine  two-story  structure, 
was  erected  on  a  lot  about  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  south  of  the  old  location, 
at  a  cost  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
The  hill  where  we  youngsters  coasted 
has  long  since  been  leveled,  the  great 
walnut  tree  has  been  cut  down  and  a 
dwelling  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  schoolhouse. 

Let  us  now  enter  this  district  school 
of  two  generations  and  more  ago,  and 
see  what  were  the  daily  exercises,  and 
what  the  branches  of  knowledge 
taught,  comparing  them  if  we  may 
with  the  so-called  "improved  school 
system"  of  to-day.  As  soon  as  we 
saw  the  "master  coming," — such  was 
the  usual  expression, — we  hastened 
to  our  seats,  and  at  nine  o'clock  sharp 
"school  commenced,"  the  first  and 
second  classes  standing  in  turn  and 
reading  in  course  portions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Our 
fathers  of  Puritan  ancestry  believed 
in  the  New  England  Primer,  and 
especially  in  the  Bible,  recognizing  it 
not  only  as  an  authority  for  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion,  but  also  as 
the  standard  work  for  instruction  in 
history,  literature  and  morals;  and 
thus  scholars  in  my  boyhood  days 
became  familiar  with  the  best  forms 
of  composition,  such  as  the  inspired 
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Psalms  of  David,  the  magnificent 
descriptions  of  Job,  the  sublime 
teachings  of  Isaiah,  the  beautiful 
narrations  of  the  patriarchs,  the  lives 
of  Esther  and  Ruth,  the  parables  of 
Our  Lord,  St.  Paul's  description  of 
charity,  and  his  chapter  on  the  resur- 
rection. All  this  and  more,  tran- 
scending in  sweetness,  majesty  and 
power  all  other  literature,  is  lost  to 
multitudes  of  scholars  of  to-day, 
through  a  mistaken  idea  of  liberality, 
or  it  may  be  through  a  concession  to 
the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  a  certain 
class  of  our  population. 

The  third  class  read  in  the  "Intro- 
duction to  the  National  Reader." 
Then  followed  the  different  classes  in 
arithmetic,  using  as  text  books  Col- 
burn's  Mental,  Smith's  Written,  and 
Emerson's  Third  Part.  No  time  was 
lost  in  useless  explanations,  and  there 
was  no  cumbrous  system  of  marks 
and  demerits;  still  it  was  well  under- 
stood who  were  the  good  scholars, 
the  readers  and  spellers,  and  who 
could  be  depended  upon  to  work  out 
the  difficult  sums.  The  late  Dana  P. 
Colburn,  the  lamented  first  principal 
of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal 
School,  whose  own  arithmetic,  had 
he  lived  to  perfect  and  establish  it, 
would  perhaps  now  be  the  standard 
book  in  use,  early  showed  his  superi- 
ority over  all  his  classmates  in  this 
department  of  knowledge. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  entire  school 
practised  half  an  hour  in  penmanship, 
the  master  setting  the  copies  and 
mending  the  quills  which  we  used  for 
pens.  We  were  taught  to  write  a 
plain  round  hand,  such  as  our  business 
men  who  hire  clerks  would  be  glad  to 
find  with  the  boys  who  now  graduate 
from  our  grammar  and  high  schools. 

The  recess,  first  for  the  boys  and 
then  for  the  girls,  occupied  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes'  time.  After  recess 
came  the  first  class  in  written  arith- 
metic, and  then  spelling,  beginning 
with  the  younger  scholars  and  closing 
with  "Webster's  Definer"  by  the 
occupants  of  the  back  scats.  The 
morning  closed  at  twelve  o'clock,  with 


an  intermission  of  one  hour.  Many  of 
the  scholars  who  lived  at  a  distance 
were  accustomed  to  "stay  at  noon," 
bringing  their  dinners  in  baskets  and 
tin  pails. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
reading  by  the  first  class,  who  used 
Pierpont's  "American  First  Class 
Book,"  one  of  the  best  selections  of 
English  and  American  literature  ever 
made.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
seventy  years  from  the  date  of  its 
publication,  it  is  still,  in  its  revised  and 
improved  form,  a  real  treasure.  How 
fragrant  even  as  I  write  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  happy  hours  spent  in  the 
perusal  of  those  choice  specimens  of 
poetry  and  prose!  The  second  class 
followed  with  the  "National  Reader;" 
and  the  third  class  with  the  "Introduc- 
tion." Then  came  classes  in  Smith's 
or  Woodbridge's  geography,  and  in 
English  grammar,  the  text  book  being 
Smith's,  and  the  two  main  rules  "A 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative 
case  in  number  and  person,"  and 
"Active  transitive  verbs  govern  the 
objective  case."  There  were  few  who 
could  not  understand  and  apply  such 
simple  rules  as  these.  The  first  class 
in  "parsing,"  as  it  was  called,  used 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts,"  Pollock's  "Course 
of  Time,"  and  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost."  After  recess  classes  recited  in 
Goodrich's  "History  of  the  United 
States,"  "Watts  on  the  Mind,"  and 
sometimes  in  astronomy,  and  Blake's 
"Natural  Philosophy."  The  author  of 
this  last  work  was  an  early  graduate  of 
Brown  University.  These  recitations 
were  always  interesting  to  the  younger 
scholars,  who  listened  with  delight  to 
the  remarks  of  the  master,  and  to  the 
replies  given  to  questions  asked. 
The  session  was  closed  with  spelling. 
Sometimes  the  entire  school  would  be 
formed  in  two  lines  upon  the  floor, 
and  "spell  each  other  down."  Occa- 
sionally there  would  be  a  declamation 
or  a  dialogue.  The  final  exercise 
was  usually  saying  aloud  in  concert 
the  multiplication  table.  When  we 
came  to  "twelve  times  twelve  are  one 
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hundred  and  forty-four,"  we  would 
clap  our  hands,  rush  from  our  seats 
en  masse,  and  in  less  time  than  it  now 
takes  to  call  a  school  to  order,  the 
room  would  be  cleared.  Sometimes 
to  vary  the  exercises  we  would  repeat 
in  concert  the  familiar  Latin  lines: 

"Omne  bene,  sine  poena, 

Tempus  est  ludendi; 
Venit  hora,  absque  mora 

Libros  deponendi." 

Liberally  rendered  these  read : 

"All  is  well,  there's  been  no  flogging, 

Now  it's  time  to  play; 
The  hour  has  come,  hurry  up 

And  put  your  books  away." 

Sleigh  rides,  candy  parties,  visiting, 
singing  schools,  spelling  schools, 
schools  for  speaking  pieces  and  dia- 
logues for  the  "Exhibition,"  skating 
on  the  "Great  Pond,"  and  coasting 
filled  up  the  long  winter  evenings.  A 
favorite  place  for  this  latter  amuse- 
ment was  the  long  steep  hill  back  of 
the  school  house  leading  into  "Rock 
Meadow,"  which  at  this  season  of  the 
year  was  flooded  and  frozen  over. 
How  well  do  I  remember  how  "we 
boys  used  to  coast  down  this  hill  in 
the  full  of  the  moon;  and  my  pulse 
quickens  as  I  recall  the  glorious  times 
with  our  "jumper,"  and  the  hair- 
breadth escapes  from  posts  and  bar- 
berry bushes,  in  our  swift  descent  upon 
the  ice. 

Thus  we  played,  and  did  chores,  and 
worked;  but  there  was  no  studying 
out  of  school.  This  evil,  so  much 
dreaded  and  condemned  by  thoughtful 
parents  and  guardians  of  to-day,  is 
one  of  the  so-called  "modern  improve- 
ments." In  my  boyhood  days,  not 
only  did  we  study  and  recite  all  our 
lessons  in  the  school  room,  but  we 
even  wrote  our  compositions  and  did 
not  a  little  general  reading.  Then 
one  fourth  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  considered  ample  for  mental  cul- 
ture and  growth,  during  the  changing 
periods  of  physical  development  in 
childhood  and  youth;  and  so  there 
were  no  spectacled  boys  and  girls,  no 


cases  of  nervous  disease  and  prostra- 
tion so  common  now,  but  on  the 
contrary  rosy  cheeks  and  vigorous 
frames,  indicative  of  health  and 
happiness. 

My  account  of  the  district  school  of 
West  Dedham  would  be  incomplete 
without  an  allusion  to  the  "Examina- 
tion" at  the  close  of  the  term.  Having 
thoroughly  scrubbed  the  floors  on  the 
day  previous,  and  trimmed  the  walls 
with  evergreen,  we  would  sit  crowded 
together  on  one  side  of  the  room,  one 
hundred  scholars  more  or  less, 
arrayed  in  our  best,  anxiously  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  parents,  friends  and 
the  august  "School  Committee,"  upon 
whose  entrance  we  all  rose  and  stood. 
This  latter  body,  at  the  period  to 
which  I  refer,  consisted  of  the  Rev. 
John  White,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  of  the  village,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alvin  Lamson,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  in  Dedham  town,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  pastor  of  the 
Orthodox  church.  Rev.  Dr.  Bab- 
cock,  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  other  clergymen  were  afterwards 
added  to  this  committee.  Mr.  White, 
who  had  been  settled  for  life  in  1814, 
and  whom  we  all  loved  as  one  realiz- 
ing Goldsmith's  ideal  description  of 
"the  village  preacher,"  would  usually 
in  his  remarks  on  these  occasions 
speak  especially  of  the  value  of  good 
reading  and  dwell  upon  the  import- 
ance of  good  manners.  Dr.  Lamson, 
a  distinguished  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  noted  for  his  attainments  in  bibli- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  lore,  would 
enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  being 
good  spellers,  not  forgetting  to  speak' 
of  the  English  dictionary.  Dr.  Bur- 
gess was  a  native  of  Providence,  and 
a  graduate  of  Brown,  having  served 
two  years  in  the  faculty  as  a  tutor. 
He  was  called  the  richest  man  in 
town.  He  would  usually  talk  to  us 
upon  the  importance  of  a  religious 
character  in  life.  An  "Exhibition"  in 
the  evening,  consisting  of  dialogues, 
declamations,  singing  and  instru- 
mental music,  was  a  fitting  close  to  a 
successful  term. 
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The  district  school  as  here  de- 
scribed is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  most 
of  our  northern  states.  It  has  done  its 
work,  and  done  it  well,  having  laid  the 
foundations  for  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture by  thorough  instruction  in  the 
rudiments,  as  they  are  called,  —  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar and  geography.  In  the  graded 
schools  of  to-day,  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate and  grammar,  these  rudi- 
ments are  to  a  certain  extent  neglect- 
ed, more  attention  being  given  to  mu- 
sic lessons,  language  lessons,  nature 
studies,  drawing,  calisthenics,  physiol- 
ogy, algebra,  and  the  like,  while  end- 
less explanations,  military  drill  for  re- 
cesses, frequent  examinations  and 
weekly  tests  consume  time  and  de- 
mand unceasing  and  wearisome  labor 
on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
scholar.  Well  may  Governor  Dyer 
inquire,  as  in  his  recent  address  before 
the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion: "Does  our  modern  education 
educate?  .(  .  .  Is  the  boy  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age  as  well  educated 
to-day  as  the  boy  of  twenty-five  or 
forty  years  ago?"  Abundant  facts 
show  that  over-crowding  in  our  public 
schools,  with  an  ever  increasing  multi- 
plicity of  text-books  and  studies,  is 
fruitful  of  evil,  leading  to  nervous  dis- 
eases, insanity  and  superficial  knowl- 
edge. I  am  told  on  good  authority, 
that  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
fresh  from  the  most  approved  schools 
of  New  England,  do  not  pass  so  good 
an  examination  in  the  rudiments  as 
they  did  even  a  generation  ago,  and 
that  they  are  excelled  by  boys  from 
the  old-fashioned  district  schools  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  border  states. 
On  this  point  let  the  professors  of 
rhetoric  and  English  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  testify.  Most  of  their 
work  in  correcting  essays  is  due  to  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
spelling  on  the  part  of  the  students.  A 
committee  on  composition  and  rhet- 
oric has  recently  presented  to  the 
overseers   of  Harvard   University   its 


report,  accompanied  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  specimen  composi- 
tions, which,  with  other  similar  papers 
have  been  placed  in  the  univer- 
sity library  for  future  reference.  This 
report  is  published  in  the  Harvard 
Graduates'  Magazine  for  December, 
1897.  A  portion  of  it  reads  as  follows: 
"The  students  when  sent  up  for  exam- 
ination lack  elementary  training;  and, 
in  subsequently  giving  that  training 
to  them,  the  university  has  to  do  the 
work  of  both  the  grammar  and  the 
preparatory  schools.  In  this  respect, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  respect,  the 
present  requirements  for  college  ad- 
mission seem  to  the  committee  de- 
cidedly too  lax.  They  should  be  raised 
at  least  to  the  point  of  compelling  can- 
didates to  prepare  their  examination 
papers  neatly,  legibly,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mechanical  facility,  in- 
cluding a  decent  regard  for  penman- 
ship, grammar  and  spelling." 

But  the  spirit  of  progress  so  called, 
the  modern  "up  to  date"  system  of 
education,  which  crowds  out  the  rudi- 
ments and  substitutes  a  variety  of 
studies  and  exercises,  is  not  confined 
to  our  public  schools;  it  pervades  our 
colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, breaking  up  the  prescribed 
courses  and  substituting  therefor  a 
multiplicity  of  elective  studies.  The 
late  President  E.  G.  Robinson  of 
Brown  University,  a  distinguished  ed- 
ucator, thus  speaks  of  the  modern  col- 
lege, in  an  address  delivered  at  Water- 
ville,  in  July,  1888:  "This  experiment 
of  electives  has  already  borne  fruit, 
leaving  but  little  doubt  what  will  be 
the  result  when  each  young  man 
chooses  what  he  thinks  is  best  adapted 
to  his  future  work  in  life.  What  is  the 
result  if  a  college  boy  selects  a  little 
botany,  selects  French  and  Spanish, 
likes  physiology,  takes  some  history, 
wants  some  political  economy.  He 
has  taken  many  subjects,  has  a  wide 
education.  Thus  young  men  are 
coming  up  to  us  with  a  smattering  of 
many  things,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  nothing." 
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A   NEW   ENGLAND   COLLEGE   IN   THE   WEST. 

By  J.  Irving  Manatl. 


H,  that  my  friend 
Freeman  were  here! 
If  Freeman  were 
here,  he  would  build 
an  altar  and  make  an 
offering." 
The  speaker  was 
James  Bryce,  author  of  "The  Holy 
Roman  Empire"  and  "The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth."  On  the  plat- 
form at  Iowa  College  he  had 
just  been  introduced  to  Josiah 
Bushnell  Grinnell,  oekist-eponymus  of 
the  town,  and  heard  the  story  of  its 
founding.  Little  wonder  that  the  his- 
torian's mind  reverted  to  the  great 
days  when  Hellas  was  sowing  her  col- 
onies from  end  to  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  be  an  oekist  was  great- 
er than  to  be  a  king  —  even  a  demi- 
god. Of  the  adventures  of  Hellenes 
in  thus  Hellenizing  the  ancient  world 
Grote  and  Freeman  have  told  the  tale 
—  a  tale  all  the  more  entrancing  to 
one  who  ponders  it  in  presence  of  the 
desolation  that  once  was  Corinth, 
mother  city  of  Syracuse,  or  amid  the 
squalor  of  Megara,  from  whose  gates 
went  forth  the  founders  of  Byzantium 
some  six  and  twenty  centuries  ago. 

Freeman,  indeed,  found  in  our  colo- 
nial history  a  perpetual  reminder  of 


the  swarming  age  of  Greece.  "I  can 
never  think  of  America,"  he  writes, 
"without  something  suggesting  Sicily, 
or  of  Sicily  without  something  sug- 
gesting America.  .  .  .  We  would 
fain  be  admitted  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Smiths,  the  Bradfords  and  the 
Winthrops  of  Syracuse  or  of  any 
other  settlements  in  our  story.  We 
would  fain  see  the  exact  steps  by 
which  a  Greek  city  came  into  being  in 
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a  foreign  land. 
What  was  the  state 
and  aspect  of  such 
a  newly  founded 
city  say  at  the  end 
of  a  year  or  two 
from  its  first 
founding?  How  far 
had  the  civic  life 
of  Corinth  begun 
to  repeat  itself  on 
Sicilian  soil?" 

On  such  ques- 
tions history  is 
dumb  and  tradition 
only  sheds  a  flick- 


ering light.  But  our  heroic  age  is  of 
record.  We  have  the  story  of  the  May- 
flower at  first  hand;  and  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  the  New  West  not  a 
few  yet  linger  on  the  stage.  While 
history  is  thus  a  matter  of  living 
memory,  we  must  garner  jealously 
what  old  Greece  forgot.  Just  now, 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  college  jubilee 
to  be  kept  beyond  the  Mississippi,  one 
chapter  of  that  history  is  well  worth 
recalling. 

Years  before  the  founding  of  Grin- 
nell  —  the  immediate  subject  of 
Bryce's  exclamation  —  there  came 
into   the   "Black   Hawk   Purchase"  * 
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two  young  men  destined  to  make 
their  mark  on  the  commonwealth,, 
whereof  that  virgin  land  as  yet 
gave  no  sign.  James  Wilson 
Grimes,  quitting  his  native  Granite 
Hills  and  his  unfinished  studies  at 
Dartmouth,  hung  out  his  shingle  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Burlington  in 
1836.  Two  years  later  the  little 
New  England  settlement  at  Den- 
mark, ten  miles  back  from  the  river, 
took  to  its  pastor  Asa  Turner,  a  son 
of  the  old  Bay  State  and  of  Yale, 
who  as  one  of  the  "Illinois  Band" 


*  A  strip  of  land  forty  miles  wide  on  the  Mississipp 
river  front  of  what  is  now  Iowa,  named  for  the  Indian 
chief  who  was  its  guarantor. 
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formed  at  New  Haven  in 
1830  had  already  assisted 
in  founding  Illinois  Col- 
lege. Of  these  two,  one 
armed  with  the  law,  the 
other  with  the  gospel,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say 
which  wrought  the  more 
effectively  toward  the 
commonwealth  wherein 
should  dwell  righteous- 
ness. Iowa  was  not  yet, 
not  even  in  name.  When 
young  Grimes  landed  in 
Burlington,  that  hamlet 
was  in  the  territory 
of  Michigan;  a  few  months  later, 
it  was  in  that  of  Wisconsin;  not  until 
1838  was  it  in  Iowa  Territory.*  Peo- 
ple were  sparse  even  on  the  Black 
Hawk  strip  (population  all  told  in 
1836  about  10,000),  and  the  rest  of  our 
Mesopotamia  was  virgin  wild.  There 
was  some  drift  from  the  South  over 
the  Missouri  border  —  pro-slavery, 
of  course;  Denmark  had  been  settled 
by  a  bunch  of  Free-Soilers  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  advance  guard  of  the 
New  England  occupation;  and  at  Sa- 
lem, twenty  miles  farther  inland,  a  lit- 
tle band  of  Quakers  had  pitched  their 
tents,  the  forerunners  of  an  increas- 
ing contingent  which  was  to  leaven 
the  new  commonwealth  with  saving 
virtues.  Even  then  the  irrepressible 
conflict  was  on.  Asa  Turner  had 
conducted  the  martyr  Lovejoy's  fu- 
neral on  the  other  side  of  the  river; 
and  from  the  start  the  Denmark 
church  held  an  "anti-slavery  concert" 
once  a  month,  with  frequent  collec- 
tions for  the  "underground"  service. 
Other  Congregational  centers  were 
forming  —  at  Keokuk,  where  Julius 
A.  Reed  preached  the  first  sermon  in 
1837;  at  Fort  Madison,  where  William 
P.  Apthorp  began  a  ministry  about 
the  same  time;  at  Fairfield,  under  the 
lead  of  Reuben  Gaylord  (Yale  '34); 
and   at   Denmark,    in    1840,    Messrs. 


*  This  was  happily  hit  off  by  Mr.  Grimes  himself  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate  twenty  years  later:  "  I  have  lived  in  three 
different  territories  under  three  different  territorial  govern- 
ments, although  I  have  resided  in  the  same  town  all  the 
time." 


DR.    THOMAS   HOLYOKE 


Turner,  Gaylord  and 
Reed,  all  Yale  men,  as- 
sisted by  four  ministerial 
brethren,  all  likewise 
Yale  men,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  formed 
the  Iowa  Association, 
"the  first  State  Congre- 
gational Association  or- 
ganized west  of  New 
York." 

Meantime  people  were 
pouring  into  the  new 
land,  a  hundred  families 
a  day,  mostly  following 
the  parallels  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
with  smaller  contingents  from  New 
England.  Father  Turner  and  his 
brethren  regarded  wistfully  these 
sheep  without  shepherds.  "The  best 
time  to  teach  a  state  as  well  as  a  child 
is  its  infancy,"  said  the  Denmark 
preacher.     His  cry  for  help  was  heard 


REV.    SAMUEL   D.    COCHRAN. 

on  Andover  Hill;  and  the  "Andover 
Band,"  eleven  young  men  of  the  class 
of  1843,  responded.  "They  attracted 
as  much  attention  throughout  the 
north,"  writes  Dr.  Reed  in  his  "Mem- 
orabilia," "as  a  like  party  now  would 
if  on  their  way  to  Central  Africa;"  and 
one  of  their  number  has  recently  said: 
"To  most  people  Iowa  was  then  an 
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unknown  land;  an  intelligent  lady, 
who  knew  of  missions  as  chiefly  relat- 
ing to  foreign  lands,  asked  if  it  was 
one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands!" 

In  the  old  South  Church  at  Ando- 
ver  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  gave  the 
young  adventurers  their  apostolic 
charge;  and  in  the  rude  pioneer  church 
at  Denmark,  November  5,  1843,  there 
was  a  notable  ordination.  It  was  the 
first  act  of  the  Iowa  Association, 
which  might  then  have  counted,  but 
for  the  magnificent  distances  and  im- 
passable tracks,  half  a  dozen  pioneer 
preachers.  As  it  was,  it  was  so  short 
of  hands  that  a  licentiate  had  to  be 


PROFESSOR    H.    W.    PARKER. 


called  on  to  help  out  in  the  ordaining 
offices;  and  one  of  the  younger  candi- 
dates remarked  that  he  "didn't  know 
about  their  being  charged  by  a  broth- 
er who  wasn't  more  than  half  charged 
himself."  But  for  all  that,  the  new 
land  had  guarantees  of  a  learned  as 
well  as  a  godly  ministry.  The  new- 
comers were  all  college  men,  and  col- 
lege men  were  there  to  ordain  them  — 
Julius  A.  Reed  (Yale  '29)  to  preach 
the  ordination  sermon,  Charles  Burn- 
ham  (Dartmouth  '36)  to  give  the 
charge ;  Reuben  Gaylord  (Yale  '34)  to 
give  the  right  hand;  and  Asa  Turner 
(Yale  '27)  to  offer  the  ordaining 
prayer.  And  the  Band — all  graduates, 
bearing  diplomas  from  seven  New 
England  colleges  and  the  common 
seal  of  Andover  over  all.  There  was 
Ephraim  Adams  (Dartmouth  '39), 
who  after  fifty-five  years  of  arduous 
service  in  Iowa  still  abides  in  strength, 
while  two  of  his  sons,  Prof.  Henry  C. 
Adams  of  Michigan  University  and 
Prof.  Ephraim  D.  Adams  of  Kansas 
University,  are  proving  on  a  wider 
field  the  worth  of  a  godly  heritage; 
Harvey  Adams  (University  of  Ver- 
mont '39),  now  resting  in  honor  after 
a  ministry  of  forty  years;  Ebenezer 
Alderi  (Amherst  '39),  who'  after  serv- 
ing five  years  in  Iowa  returned  to  a 
thirty-five  years'  pastorate  at  Marsh- 
field,   where   he   officiated   at   Daniel 
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Webster's  funeral;  Horace   Hutchin- 
son (Amherst  '39),  carried  off  by  con- 
sumption after  a  two  years'  ministry 
at  Burlington;  James  J.  Hill  (Bow- 
doin  '36)  who  labored  in  the  new  field 
twenty-seven  years  and  left  three  sons, 
all  graduates  of  the  college  he  helped 
to  plant,  to  carry  on  his  work;  Daniel 
Lane   (Bowdoin   '38)   who   served   in 
Iowa  forty-seven  years  as  preacher  or 
professor   i  n 
the     college ; 
Eras  t  u  s 
Ripley 
(Union     '40) 
first     profes- 
sor in   Iowa 
College;   Al- 
den  B.  Rob- 
b  i  n  s    (Am- 
herst    '39), 
who  rounded 
out     a     fifty 
years'    pas- 
torate   at 
Muscatin  e, 
where       he 
died     two 
years     ago; 
William  Sal- 
ter   (Univer- 
sity  of  New 
York     '40), 
who      has 
m  a  de    the 
same    record 
at     Burling- 
ton,     where 
he        still 
abides;  Ben- 
jamin     A  d- 
ams   Spauld- 

ing  (Harvard  '40),  called  hence 
after  twenty-four  years'  service;  and 
Edwin  Bela  Turner  (Illinois  Col- 
lege '40),  who  has  recently  died  after 
a  long  and  fruitful  ministry  in  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  New  York.*  These 
eleven  men  had  then,  as  we  now  know, 
at  least  four  hundred  and  forty  years 

*  Not  all  of  these  were  actually  ordained  at  Denmark. 
Two  had  been  ordained  before  leaving  New  England,  and 
two  more,  Hill  and  Ripley,  did  not  reach  Iowa  until  the 
next  year.  Iowa  has  paid  the  Andover  debt  by  sending 
back  to  the  Seminary  thirteen  graduates  of  her  college. 


GEORGE   FREDERIC   MAGOUN 


of  good  work  in  them,  or  an  average 
of  forty  years  each ;  and  nearly  all  that 
work  was  to  be  given  to  the  young 
commonwealth  which  was  not  born 
into  the  Union  until  three  years  after 
their  coming. 

Still  we  must  not  overestimate.  The 
Band  was  but  a  re-enforcement.  The 
pathfinders  were  before  them.  John  C. 
Holbrook    (whose    "Recollections    of 

a  Nonagena- 
rian" has  just 
come  from 
the      press) 
had    already 
begun    what 
was  to  prove, 
with     but 
brief      inter- 
ruption,  a 
twenty  years' 
pastorate    at 
D  u  b  u  que. 
Oliver     Em- 
erson    (Wa- 
terville      '35) 
was    preach- 
ing,   "at    fif- 
teen    dollars 
a  month  and 
bo  a  r  d  i  ng 
round,"  as  in 
effect      he 
contin  u  e  d 
doing     for 
forty     years, 
an     "apostle 
to    the    scat- 
tered    sheep 
in     the    wil- 
derness," 
some  times 
with  ten  congregations  on  his  hands 
at  once.     Apthorp  and  Gaylord  and 
Turner   were   pushing   their   pioneer 
work ;  and  so  was  Julius  A.  Reed,  that 
far-seeing  prophet,  who  used  to  say, 
with  his  own  peculiar  twinkle,  that  he 
had  been  Joseph  Smith's  predecessor 
at  Nauvoo,  and  who  was  presently  to 
be  charged  with  the   care  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  heroic  period  (1845- 
'57)  of  church  planting. 

The  Band  brought  with  them  from 
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Andover  Hill  the  college  idea,  but  it 
was  no  new  one.  As  early  as  1837 
seven  students  of  the  New  Haven  Di- 
vinity School  had  formed  an  associa- 
tion "to  establish  upon  a  firm  basis  a 
college  for  the  future  State  of  Iowa;" 
and  one  of  the  seven,  Reu- 
ben Gaylord,  was  now  on 
the  ground.  But  it  was  an- 
other Yalensian  who  took 
the  initiative  in  Iowa.  A 
year  before  the  advent  from 
Andover,  Father  Turner 
had  broached  the  college 
idea  to  Mr.  Reed,  and  in 
October,  1842,  at  Brighton, 
a  committee  had  been 
named  to  forward  the  mat- 
ter. The  newcomers  joined 
hands  with  these  pioneers, 
and  after  various  tentatives, 
on  June  17,  1847,  Iowa  Col- 
lege began  its  corporate 
existence  —  the  original 
Board  of  Trustees  including  four  of 
the  pioneer  pastors  (Turner,  Hol- 
brook,  Reed  and  Gaylord)  and  five  of 
the  Band  (Lane,  Robbins,  Alden  and 
the  two  Adamses).  Four  of  these  col- 
lege founders  were  graduates  of  Yale, 
two  of  Amherst,  one  each  of  Bowdoin, 
Dartmouth,  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Union.  Davenport  had 
offered  a  site  and  $1,500  toward  a 
building  fund;  the  founders  each  guar- 
anteed $100  more;  and  so,  on  Novem- 
ber I,  1848,  two  years  before  Daven- 
port had  a  district  school  or  a  book- 
store, the  first  college  building,  a 
small  one-story  brick  edifice,  was 
thrown  open  to  students.    There  was 


no  rush,  and  the  first  professor,  Eras- 
tus  Ripley  of  the  Band,  must  have  had 
a  quiet  time  with  the  two  boys  who 
came  in  to  fit  for  college. 

When  the  present  writer  was  car- 
ried across  the  Mississippi,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1850,  he  must  have  seen  the 
little  college  on  the  Davenport  bluff, 
though  all  unaware  of  its  significance 
either  for  himself  or  for  many  another 
lad  borne  on  the  tide  of  emigration 
then  setting  toward  the  state.  At  that 
moment  Professor  Ripley  and  his 
new  colleague,  Professor  Henry  L. 
Bullen,  were  just  beginning  the  first 
college  teaching  with  the  first  fresh- 
man class  ever  formed  on  the  sunset 
side  of  the  Mississippi;  and  in  1854, 
the  faculty  (by  this  time  reinforced  by 


THE    STONE   CHURCH. 

Daniel  Lane  of  the  Band,  Daniel  S. 
Sheldon  and  Sereno  Watson)  and  the 
board  (to  which  had  now  been  added 
Salter  and  Emerson)  saw  the  first 
fruits  of  their  own  travail  and  of 
higher  education  in  the  real  west,  in 
the  graduation  of  the  first  home-bred 
B.  A.'s  in  trans-Mississippi  history.* 
There  were  but  two  of  them,  and 
brothers  at  that  (John  H.  Windsor, 
now  pastor  at  La  Grange,  111.,  and 
Wm.  Windsor,  pastor  at  Los  Gatos, 
Cal.) ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  college 
has  run  to  twins  and  triplets  ever 
since. 

*  I  find  this  must  be  qualified:  the  old  University  of 
Missouri  had  graduated  its  first  class  as  early  as  1843 
— a  brace  of  B.  A.'s,  both  named  Robert  Todd. 
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The  two  years  that  mark  the  limits 
of  that  first  college  generation  were 
notable  ones  in  our  history,  but  hard- 
ly auspicious  for  planting  colleges. 
There  were  weightier  matters  afoot, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  note  how  early 
the  new  New  England  in  the  west 
matured  a  habit  of  clear  moral  vision 
and  uncompromising  obedience  to 
its  mandates,  which  the  older  New 
England  has  not  so  steadily  ex- 
emplified. In  1850,  when  Moses 
Stuart  on  Andover  Hill  was  making 
his  labored  plea  for  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  as  founded  on  the  bedrock  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  true  Andover  on 
the  Iowa  plains  was  standing  up  for 
human  liberty  and  refusing  all  fellow- 
ship with  the  slaveholder.  In  1854, 
while  a  New  Hampshire  man  was  the 
obedient  servant  of  the  slave-power  in 
the  White  House  and  the  President  of 
the  New  Hampshire  college  was  "the 
strongest  pro-slavery  man  in  the 
North,"  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
Iowa,  thanks  largely  to  George  F. 
Magoun  and  Asa  Turner,  were  able 
to  combine  and  place  in  the  gov- 
ernor's chair  a  New  Hampshire  man 
of  another  stamp.  The  election  of 
Governor  Grimes  was  hailed  as 
"the  morning  star  of  freedom,"  and 
his   wise   and    strong    administration 


PRESERVED   WOOD   CARTER. 

prepared  Iowa  —  in  his  own  phrase, 
"the  only  free  child  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise"  —  to  be  the  very  citadel 
of  the  nation  when  the  inevitable 
conflict  came  on. 

It  was  the  same  year  1854  that 
witnessed  the  last  unique  reinforce- 
ment of  our  college  founders;  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  Mr.  Bryce  and  his 
altar.  Unlike  Syracuse,  Grinnell  can 
give  an  account  of  itself  in  the  germ 
and  in  the  growth.  Its  founder  was 
not   an    outlawed   noble,    though    he 
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came  near  being  an  outlawed  radical. 
Born  in  a  humble  Vermont  home,  on 
Forefathers'  Day,  1821,  Josiah  B. 
Grinnell  had  there  begun  business  as 
a  country  schoolmaster,  at  ten  dollars 
a  month  and  "boarding  round"; 
drifted  thence  to  New  York  and 
Oneida  Institute,  where  youngsters 
white,  red  and  black  then  gathered  at 
the  feet  of  Beriah   Green  to  be  dis- 


cipled  in  abstinence  and  abolition- 
ism with  an  occasional  squint  at  let- 
ters; on  to  Wisconsin  in  1844  as  a  col- 
porteur, returning  thence  to  take  a 
two  years'  course  at  Auburn  Semi- 
nary; then  a  brief  settlement  near  Al- 
bany over  a  congregation  of  "nabobs 
and  niggers,"  which  prepared  him  for 
his  crowning  quixotic  adventure.  That 
was  to  found  a  Congregational  church 
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in  the  hotbed  of  the  slave  power. 
Reaching  Washington  just  in  time  to 
witness  Zachary  Taylor's  funeral, 
July  9,  1850,  and  to  see  on  the  street 
next  day  "a  family  in  chains  coming 
over  from  the  island  slave  pens"  and 
the  auction-block,  he  went  to  work. 
"All  seemed  to  be  dumb  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  outrages" ;  even  bold  men 
spoke  with  bated  breath.  A  free  pul- 
pit there  was  none,  and  for  free 
speech  no  hope  save  in  Dr.  Bailey's 
National  Era  and  the  little  group  that 
gathered  at  his  house.  But  with  the 
substantial  backing  of  such  men  as 
Beecher,  Bowen,  Bushnell  and  Storrs, 
the  young  man  from  the  Green 
Mountains  bought  old  Trinity 
Church,  and  in  November,  185 1, 
opened  fire  from  its  pulpit.  Chase, 
Hale  and  Giddings,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Bailey,  stood  behind  the  guns;  but  it 
was  not  a  salubrious  place  for  the 
gunner.  He  was  indiscreet  enough  to 
be  caught  "giving  a  young  mulatto 
couple  a  lesson  in  astronomy,  espe- 
cially the  location  of  the  North  Star" ; 
and  about  that  time  his  throat  gave 
out  —  a  way  the  clerical  throat  often 
has.  He  was  escorted  to  the  train  by 
a  company  of  gentlemen  —  not  be- 
longing to  his  congregation;  and  at 
parting  he  promised  to  "see  them 
later"  —  a  promise  finally  made  good 
when  as  a  member  of  Congress  he 
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gave  his  vote  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  some  of  them  for  disloyalty. 
He  preached  awhile  in  New  York, 
thus  coming  into  cordial  relations 
with  Horace  Greeley,  by  whose  advice 
(the  original  "Go  West,  young  man, 
go  West")  he  set  his  face,  in  1853,  to 
his  ultimate  life  work.  Urging 
through  the  press  organized  emigra- 
tion as  a  Christian  duty,  he  soon  gath- 
ered a  little  group  of  kindred  spirits; 
and  taking  counsel  of  Henry  Farnam, 
builder  of  the  Rock  Island  railway 
and  father  of  the  present  distin- 
guished professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  Yale,  and  aided  by  a  son  of 
Leonard  Bacon,  who 
was  one  of  Farnam's 
engineers,  he  pitched 
upon  a  high  prairie 
site  on  the  line  of 
their  survey,  one 
hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Here  one  Friday 
morning  in  May, 
1854,  four  shrewd 
Yankees  set  their 
stakes  —  J.  B.  Grin- 
n  e  1 1  himself,  Dr. 
Thomas  Holyoke, 
Homer  Hamlin  and 
H.  M.  Hamilton;  and 
bright  and  early  Sat- 
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urday  morning,  Grinnell  start- 
ed on  a  sixty-five  mile  drive  to 
the  land  office  at  Iowa  City, 
where  between  sunset  and  mid- 
night he  "located"  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  richest  soil  in 
the  world,  in  time  to  preach  a 
rousing  sermon  in  the  infant 
capital  next  day.  Returning 
with  his  titles,  he  built  in  the 
neighboring  grove  a  fourteen 
by  sixteen  cabin,  which  served 
as  "kitchen,  dining-room  and 
office,     hotel     and     dormitory 


for  ten  persons."  Goods  had  to 
be  carted  from  Burlington  —  by 
the  founder  himself.  As  the  popu- 
lation swelled,  the  log  cabin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  "Long  Home,"  a  frame 
shell  sixteen  by  eighty,  built  of  green 
lumber  sawed  by  horse  power  and 
serving  as  "land  office,  hotel,  hospital, 
and  council  room  for  rainy  days  and 
Sunday  meetings.  It  was  a  fine  sum- 
mer resort,  where  in  the  corners,  cur- 
tained  off,  we   made   the   men   with 
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ARTHUR    SHERBURNE    HARDY. 

their  wives  privileged  occupants,  with 
a  narrow  alley,  on  either  side  of  which 
could  be  counted  as  many  as  forty 
persons  in  calm  repose  with  all  the 
musical  variations  of  a  sonorous  com- 
pany. The  hot  sun  soon  warped  the 
roof  and  shrunk  the  green  lumber  so 
that  the  rain  dripped  freely  and  the 
autumn  winds  whistled  through  the 
sides.  It  was  the  witness  of  good 
preaching,  sweet  singing,  devout 
prayer  and  the  most  social  convoca- 
tions of  well-bred  people."  * 

But  these  well-bred  people  lost  no 
time  in  getting  out  of  this  communal 
abode.  Dr.  Holyoke  surveyed  the 
lands,  laid  out  the  town,  and  led  the 

*  Grinnell,  "  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years,"  pp.  99!. 
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way  in  building  himself  a  comfortable 
home.  In  lieu  of  the  sacred  fire  which 
old  Greek  colonists  carried  with  them 
from  the  mother  city's  hearth,  the 
founders  of  Grinnell  brought  along  a 
big  church  bell,  and  on  the  first 
Fourth  of  July  they  raised  a  liberty 
pole.  The  bell  rang  reveille  and  cur- 
few, and  on  dark  nights  a  lantern  run 
up  the  flag  staff  served  as  a  lighthouse 


was  dedicated  by  song  and  sermon." 
The  church  built  for  "next  Sunday" 
served  its  purpose  for  two  years,  when 
the  congregation  required  more  room 
and  found  it  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
big  schoolhouse  forty  feet  square. 
To  this  yet  unplastered  sanctuary 
they  bravely  invited  the  State  Asso- 
ciation in  1856,  and  Dr.  Tappan  trav- 
eled from  Maine  to  preach  the  ser- 
mon. It  was  an 
occasion  worthy 
of1  John  Daven- 
port; for  in  the 
midst  of  the  ser- 
vice a  wild  west- 
ern storm  stam- 
peded the  congre- 
gation —  all  but 
a  score  of  the 
braver   sort    who 


to  "old  salts"  (and 
there  were  not  a 
few  of  that  trade) 
lost  on  the  billowy 
prairie. 

When  it  came  to 
church       building, 
they   did   not   send 
east    for    aid.       A 
meeting   was    held 
on  a  Monday  night 
to  let  the  contract  for  a  church,  eigh- 
teen by  thirty,  with  pulpit  and  pews. 
The  founder,  who  was  also  preacher 
on  a  Pauline  salary,  made  the  best  bid 
($200) ;  and  when  a  deacon  urged  that 
the  house   should  be  built   within   a 
month  or  two,  the  contractor  curtly 
said:     "Next    Sunday."     "The    lum- 
ber was  growing  in  the  tree,  hardware 
sixty-five  miles  distant;  yet  in  a  time 
of  mud  and  locomotion  by  stage  at 
four  miles  an  hour,  the   edifice  was 
ready  for  the  next  Sunday  service  and 


GLIMPSES   OF   GRINNELL   STREETS. 

kept  their  heads  and  their  seats,  and 
even  these  were  impatient  to  have  the 
sermon  cut  short.  But  no:  "I  came 
fifteen  hundred  miles  to  preach  the 
sermon,"  the  Doctor  declared,  "and 
nothing  short  of  a  lightning  stroke 
was  to  stop  me." 

They  were  brave  days ;  but  one  who 
was  growing  up  in  a  pioneer  home 
only  twenty  miles  away  four  years  be- 
fore ground  was  broken  at  Grinnell 
cannot  agree  that  they  were  especially 
hard    or    hazardous.       People    went 
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west  to  better  their  condition,  and  in 
Iowa  they  were  seldom  disappointed. 
Privation?  Hardly.  Nature's  bounty 
knew  no  bounds.  The  woods  were 
full  of  game  —  deer,  wild  turkey,  part- 
ridge, squirrel,  rabbit;  every  stubble- 
field  alive  with  quail  and  prairie- 
chicken;  the  streams  teeming  with 
pickerel,  bass,  red-horse  and  suckers, 
and  their  banks  loaded  with  wild 
plums  and  grapes  and  nuts,  while 
luscious  blackberries  and  raspberries 
ran  riot  in  every  thicket  and  an  acre 
of  sod  was  good  for  a  bushel  of  straw- 
berries that  would  melt  in  your 
mouth.  If  there  was  anything  sweeter 
it  was  the  wild  honey  from  many  a 
"bee-tree,"  for  which  certain  seasoned 
hunters  had  an  unerring  scent.  The 
flavor  of  wild  turkey,  fed  on  heaven's 


own  manna,  was  something  to 
make  one's  mouth  water  after  all 
these  years  —  far  more  so  than  the 
best  Rhode  Island  bird  that  was 
ever  stuffed  with  chestnuts  and 
garnished  with  all  the  tribute  of 
the  tropics.  Your  travel-worn 
quail-on- 
toast  is  not 
to  be  named 
in  the  same 
day  with  the 
bird  fresh 
from  your 
own  trap ; 
and  for  fruit 
—  well,  I 
never  felt 
again  the 
"b  a  r efoot 
boy"  thrill 
of  the  early 
Hawkeye  plum-patch 
till  I  found  myself 
presented  with  the 
freedom  of  an  Attic 
vineyard  or  an  An- 
drian  fig  tree.  To  be 
sure,  we  didn't  sub- 
sist on  the  wild,  for 
the  teeming  soil  was 
waiting  to  give  up  its 
abundance,  and  labor 
was  the  law  of  life 
with  the  pioneers;  but  Nature  was 
at  our  doors  ever  ready  with  her 
relishes  and  inviting  to  something 
more  than  sordid  toil.  Old  set- 
tlers   remembered    the    elk    and    buf- 
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falo  as  denizens  of  our  groves,  and 
Dr.  Magoun  tells  of  living  on  bear 
meat  and  wild  honey  for  a  week  in 
1844,  in  Clayton  county;  but  I  never 
saw  any  of  these  animals  at  large. 
"Varmints"  there  were,  of  course  — 
the  wolf,  the  wild  cat  and  the  rattle- 
snake; but  all  of  them  together 
wrought  far  less  mischief  than  a  single 
genteel  grog-shop.  It  was  not  sooth- 
ing on  the 
nerves,  t  o 
be  sure,  to 
gather  up  a 
sheaf  for 
the  binding 
only  to 
have  a  huge 
rattler  go 
wriggling 
out  of  it; 
but  he  al- 
ways rang 
the  war-bell 
before  h  e 
struck.  The 
red  man 
was  a  harm- 
less neigh- 
bor in  those 
parts, 
though  our 
n  or t  hern 
border  was 
afterw  a  r  d 
the  scene 
of  savage 
butcheries, 
well  nigh 
worthy  o  f 
the  Span- 
iard or  the 
Turk  at  this  end  of  the  century. 
Meantime  civilization  was  advanc- 
ing on  the  double  quick.  Grimes  was 
governor,  and  in  all  our  history  no 
state  has  ever  known  a  wiser  one.  A 
far-seeing  statesman,  with  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  he  loved  large  is- 
sues, and  made  them.  To  his  old  New 
Hampshire  neighbor  in  the  White 
House,  in  whose  name  the  border- 
ruffian  was  keeping  up  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror in  Kansas,  he  wrote  (August  28, 


PRESIDENT   GEORGE   A.    GATES. 


1856):  "If  the  people  of  Iowa  are 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  right  of  cit- 
izenship in  that  territory,  they  retain 
their  former  citizenship  in  this  State 
and  are  as  much  entitled  to  protection 
from  the  State  while  on  the  public  do- 
main as  they  would  be  if  the  gen- 
eral government  failed  to  protect 
them  in  a  foreign  country";  and 
he     gives     fair     notice     that     Iowa 

will  defend 
her  own 
people  i  n 
Kansas  if 
the  Presi- 
dent shall 
not.  When 
the  first 
case  under 
the  Fugi- 
tive Slave 
Law  came 
on  at  Bur- 
lington, he 
took  pains 
that  the 
friends  o  f 
freedom 
should  be  in 
court;  and, 
thanks  to 
something 
in  the  air, 
that  law 
never 
worked  in 
Iowa  — 
Moses 
Stuart's 
"C  o  n  s  c  i- 
ence  and 
the  Consti- 
tution"   notwithstanding. 

Under  the  same  wise  conduct  the 
battle  for  free  schools  was  fought  and 
won.  "The  true  theory  of  popular  ed- 
ucation is  that  it  is  a  public  benefit 
for  which  the  public  ought  to  pay. 
Property  is  the  only  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  taxation.  It  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights,  it  needs  the  con- 
servative influences  of  education,  and 
it  should  be  made  to  pay  for  its  own 
protection."    These  were  keynotes  of 
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his  messages;  and 
in  the  spirit  of 
them,  where  a  les- 
ser man  would 
have  been  coddling 
constituents  with  a 
mess  of  patronage, 
he  summoned 
Horace  Mann 
from  Ohio  and 
Dean  from 
York  to 
an  educa- 
system  for 
corn- 
To 


Amos 

New 

frame 

tional 

the     young 

monwealth. 


HENRY    H.    BELFIELD. 

REV.    JAMES   L.    HILL. 

D.    O.   ESHBAUGH. 


ALBERT   SHAW. 

GEORGE    M.    WHICHER. 

PROFESSOR    H.   C.   ADAMS. 


A   GROUP   OF   ALUMNI. 


Mr.  Grinnell,  as  a 
member  of  the 
State  Senate,  fell 
the  honor  of  see- 
ing that  system  en- 
acted into  law;  and 
thus  his  name  is 
linked  with  that  of 
the  great  governor 
and  with  the  most 
advanced  legisla- 
tion of  that  decade. 
All  things  were 
thus  working  to- 
gether to  the  up- 
building of  a  com- 
munity on  a  high 
plane  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  from 
the  first  the  new 
plantation  at  Grin- 
nell was  a  radiant 
centre.  It  was  ho- 
mogeneous, and  it 
knew  what  it  was 
there  for.  It  stood 
for  religion,  mor- 
ality, freedom  and 
learning.  The 
church  bell  was 
ringing  before 
there  was  a  church. 
Every  title  within 
the  town  purchase 
contained  an  anti- 
saloon  clause,  pro- 
viding that  the 
land  should  revert 
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The  first  woman  B.  A.  graduated  west  of  the  Mississippi 


side,  but  the  will  was  as  strong  as  the 
won't.  They  would  have  schools,  and 
a  great  big  school,  too.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  town  lots  were  devoted 
from  the  first  to  an  institution  to  be 
called  "Grinnell  University" — a  name 
worthy  of  the  fervid  fancy  of  the 
founder,  though  happily  the  college 
fathers  were  more  modest  in  the  use 
of  terms.  Indeed,  college  walls  were 
rising,  and  on  them  men,  who  were 
building  their  own  houses  or  breaking 
prairie  for  their  first  crops  by  day, 
would  lend  a  hand  by  night,  while 
wife  or  child  carried  bricks  or  held  a 
lantern. 

So  the  walls  were  built,  for  the  peo- 
ple had  a  mind  to  work ;  and  it  was  no 
mere  tale  of  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
town  high  school  was  already  fitting 
pupils  for  the  college  of  the  future, 
and  thus  the  youth  from  the  country 


ON   THE   COLLEGE   CAMPUS. 

to  the  guarantor  if  strong  drinks 
were  ever  sold  upon  it;  and  to 
this  day  Grinnell  has  never  had 
a  grog  shop.*    That  was  the  negative 

*  Contrast  this  picture  of  Concord  as  remembered  by- 
Senator  Hoar—  Youth's  Companion,  March  17,  1898: 
"  The  sound  of  the  toddy  stick  was  hardly  interrupted 
from  morning  till  night.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see 
farmers,  bearing  names  highly  respected  in  the  town,  lying 
drunk  by  the  roadside  on  a  summer  afternoon  or  straggling 
along  the  streets." 


around  were  drawn  in  and  the  little 
leaven  began  to  leaven  the  big  lump. 
No  influence  is  more  lasting  than  that 
of  one's  first  teacher;  and  in  this  those 
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youth  were  for- 
tunate. They 
were  well  taught, 
but  that  was  not 
all :  they  were 
uplifted  and 
trans  formed. 

When    the     ad-  gymnasium. 

mirable    Gilman 

was     inducting    into    office    as    first 
professor  at  Johns   Hopkins  the   in- 
imitable   Gildersleeve,     he    led     him 
to  a   bare  room  in  the  hired   house 
and    simply    said:     "There   you    are; 
now     radiate."       "And,"     added     the 
great  Grecian  in  telling  the  story,  "I 
radiated."      So    it    was    at    Grinnell. 
Leonard   Fletcher   Parker,    a   young 
New   Yorker  graduated   at    Oberlin, 
began  to  radiate  there  in  1856,  and  in 
the  serene  evening  of  his  days  the  ra- 
diation   still    goes 
on.     Then  as  now 
it  was  the  radiance 
of  a  double  star  — 
thanks  to  the  noble 
woman        who 
wrought       and 
taught  by  his  side. 
Under   these    two, 
with      their      high 
ideals   and   engag- 
i  n  g      personality, 
how  many  a  fron- 
tier   lad    and    lass 
learned  for  the  first 
time  to  look  up  — 
to  take  some  true 
measure  of  life !  a  society  hall. 


Meantime   the   little   college 
on  the  river  was  struggling  on. 
In  an  old  book  ("Iowa  as  it  is 
in  1855")  one  may  read  a  most 
modest  account  of  it,  immedi- 
ately   following    a    flamboyant 
prospectus  of  the  "Davenport 
Female    University"    with    its 
seventeen    chairs   (including  a 
professorship 
of    "conversa- 
tion   and    the 
proprieties") 
and     eighteen 
species   of  di- 
ploma!    As  if 
this  were  not 
enough    to 
meet    all    de- 
mands,      "  i  t 
opens  its  halls 
with    scarcely 
a    shadow    of 
tribute     to 
groves,"    and 
to      "daugh- 
without     re- 


those  who  seek  its 
offers  free  tuition 
ters  of  the  clergy 
gard  to  faith"  provided  they  "board 
with  the  principal!"  With  such  com-, 
petition  (on  paper),  and  another  "La- 
dies' College"  announcing  itself,  the 
actual  college  quietly  worked  on, 
graduating  five  successive  classes. 
These  numbered  but  ten  all  told;  but 
there  was  good  stuff  in  them.  Lucien 
Eaton  ('55)  was  judge  advocate  for 
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the  department  of  Missouri  during 
the  war,  counsel  of  the  government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  "Whiskey 
Ring,"  and  editor  of  the  Southern  Law 
Review  at  St.  Louis;  Milton  M.  Price 
('56,)  was  aide-de-camp  to  King  Vic-, 
tor  Emanuel  in  the  Austro-Italian 
war  of  1859,  was  disabled  by  a  wound 
while  leading  his  regiment  at  Shiloh, 
and  was  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  at  Marseilles,  where  he  acted 
also  as  charge  for  Germany  during 
the  Franco-German  war;  and  Henry 
Holmes  Belfield  ('58),  after  serving 
with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War,  is 
now  rounding  out  a  fine  educational 
career  as  director  of  the  Chicago 
Manual  Training  School.  Of  the  lit- 
tle faculty  there,  one  man  at  least  was 
to  achieve  eminence  as  a  scholar,  Dr. 
Sereno  Watson  —  after  Asa  Gray, 
the  greatest  master  of  systematic  bot- 
any this  country  has  produced. 

On  this  record  the  College  closed 
its  doors  at  Davenport  in  1858,  and  a 
year  later,  taking  its  good  name  and 
its  meagre  assets  (about  $9,000)  with 
it,  removed  to  Grinnell,  where  it  ab- 
sorbed what  there  was  of  Grinnell 
University — ■  namely,  two  professors, 
some  fifty  preparatory  students,  a 
$35,000  property,  and  abounding 
good  will.  No  freshman  class  was 
formed  until  1861 ;  and  then  nine  out 
of  the  twelve  members  took  to  the 
field.  That  was  the  order  of  the  day 
as  long  as  the  war  continued;  and  so 
the  classes  graduated  in  the  sixties 
were  composed  chiefly  of  women.  In- 
deed, at  one  time  there  was  hardly  a 
student  left  in  college  who  was  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  —  even  the  Quak- 
ers of  both  sexes  going  to  the  front 
to  nurse  the  wounded  or  care  for  the 
freedmen.  The  professor  radiant 
himself  enlisted  with  twenty-six  of  his 
"boys"  in  one  company.  The  college 
was  represented  in  fifteen  Iowa  regi- 
ments and  in  several  from  other 
states;  and  there  were  no  better  sol- 
diers. One  who  went  out  of  that  first 
freshman  class  —  Captain  R.  E. 
Jones  —  fell  leading  a  gallant  charge 
in  the  last  days  of  the  war;  Joseph  Ly- 


man of  the  same  class  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major  and  lived  to  win  distinction 
on  the  bench  and  in  Congress;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  boys  fought  in  the 
ranks  and  their  fame  is  treasured  only 
in  the  simple  homes  and  in  the  young 
college  that  sent  them  forth. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  the  col- 
lege still  carrying  on  its  work,  uphill 
as  it  was,  with  a  property  valued  at 
$100,000  and  a  choice  faculty.  To  the 
Parkers  had  been  added  Carl  W.  Von 
Coelln  (afterward  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State); 
Samuel  J.  Buck  (now  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  continuous  service), 
Charles  W.  Clapp,  and  Henry  W. 
Parker.  Three  earlier  teachers,  Revs. 
J.  A.  Reed,  S.  L.  Herrick,  and  S.  B. 
Goodenough,  had  retired  after  faith- 
ful labor  in  laying  the  foundations. 
By  this  time  there  was  a  full  tale  of 
college  classes,  small  as  they  were, 
and  the  first  Grinnell  seniors  were 
ready  for  graduation.  They  num- 
bered fifteen,  but  there  were  only  four 
men  among  them,  every  one  of  whom 
had  seen  service. 

In  season  to  graduate  that  class  of 
1865  came  the  first  president.  For 
seventeen  years  the  college  had  got 
on  without  a  titular  head;*  and  now  it 
found  a  superb  leader  in  George 
Frederic  Magoun,  who  had  long- 
served  in  its  council  before  beginning 
his  twenty  years'  administration.  A 
man  of  the  largest  mould,  with  the 
culture  of  Bowdoin  and  Andover 
broadened  by  contact  with  the  world, 
he  brought  to  the  young  college  rare 
gifts  and  rare  devotion.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  would  have  been 
a  distinguished  presence  in  any  aca- 
demic circle  in  the  world;  and  he  could 
hardly  have  been  less  than  that  in  any 
senate  or  in  any  cabinet.  A  short- 
sighted man  might  have  thought  it  a 
waste  of  greatness;  but  the  new  pres- 
ident magnified  his  office,  and  the  lit- 
tle college  grew  into  his  stature.  It 
was    slow    growth    and     cost    hard 

*  During  all  this  period,   Rev.  Alden  B.   Robbins  was 
chairman  of  the  Corporation. 
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knocks,  but  his  faith  never  failed.  "It 
was  a  sore  struggle  for  years  after," 
he  says,  "to  keep  the  vessel  afloat"; 
and  it  was  his  to  bear  the  brunt.  The 
royal  duties  of  the  platform  and  the 
lecture  room  came  easy  to  him; 
hardly  so  the  office  of  college  beggar, 
and  that  was  then,  as  it  too  often  is  to 
this  day,  the  central  function  of  a  col- 
lege president.  He  must  have  begged 
like  a  king,  for  endowments  grew. 
The  first  large  gift  came  from  Senator 
Grimes  —  a  section  of  land  yielding 
some  $6,000  for  a  scholarship  fund; 
and  to  this  Mrs.  Grimes  subsequently 
added  two  scholarships  for  women. 
But  Iowa  was  still  poor  in  purse,  and 
it  was  largely  eastern  money  that 
built  the  college.  As  early  as  1853, 
Deacon  Carter  of  Waterbury,  father 
of  the  present  distinguished  president 
of  Williams  College,  gave  a  tithe  of 
all  he  possessed  to  endow  the  Greek 
chair  which  bears  his  name;  and  the 
earliest  endowment  secured  by  Presi- 
dent Magoun  (in  1866)  was  given  by 
the  Benedicts,  father  and  son,  of  the 
same  town.  The  largest  gift  in  a  lump 
sum  was  $30,000,  from  Samuel  Willis- 
ton  of  Easthampton,  to  endow  the 
president's  own  chair.  Among  my 
student  reminiscences,  few  are  more 
vivid  or  delightful  than  that  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williston's  visits  to  the  col- 
lege. The  dear  old  gentleman  with 
his  knee-buckles  had  an  old  world  air 
that  captivated,  while  the  benignant 
lady  by  his  side  won  all  our  hearts. 

All  this  was  in  the  sixties,  our  dec- 
ade of  storm  and  stress;  and  at  the 
end  of  it  the  college  seemed  fairly 
launched.  Only  forty-eight  graduates 
had  been  added  to  the  little  Davenport 
roll,  and  the  majority  of  these  were 
women;  but  there  were  no  drones 
among  them,  and,  whatever  refine- 
ments they  had  missed,  they  had  got 
the  baptism  of  the  College  spirit. 
Even  then  there  was  nothing  provin- 
cial about  that.  War  itself  had  wid- 
ened horizons.  Great  issues  ruled 
out  triviality.  The  youth  who 
heard  the  bell  tolling  for  the  mar- 
tyred  Lincoln   could  hardly  make  a 


jest  of  life;  certainly  not  in  Iowa  — 
the  staunchest  champion  under  that 
great  chief,  as  it  was  the  sanest  com- 
munity in  the  critical  days  that  fol- 
lowed. It  is  instructive  to  recall  just 
now  that  it  was  the  cool  calm  voice 
and  vote  of  Iowa's  great  senator, 
James  W.  Grimes,  that  saved  the 
country  from  Mexicanization,  when 
Sumner  and  Edmunds  and  Anthony 
and  every  other  New  England  sena- 
tor, with  the  sole  exception  of  Fessen- 
den,  were  hot  for  overriding  law  and 
evidence  in  the  impeachment  of  An- 
drew Johnson.  Those  of  us  who  blush 
to  remember  how  we  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry  then  have  at  least  a  better 
measure  of  our  duty  now. 

If  it  was  in  a  large  and  liberal  atmos- 
phere that  we  lived,  neither  was  there 
anything  provincial  in  our  teaching. 
The  men  who  came  to  us  brought 
good  culture,  and  it  was  contagious. 
Henry  W.  Parker  was  a  poet  and  a 
man  of  exquisite  taste,  only  less  ex- 
quisite than  that  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
whose  writings  and  pictures  and  flow- 
ers and  gracious  presence  contributed 
so  much  to  the  charm  of  college  life. 
Charles  W.  Clapp  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  a  vigorous  thinker  and 
accomplished  writer,  who  had  done 
notable  work  before  he  left  his  pulpit 
at  Rockville,  Conn.,  —  a  pulpit  now 
occupied  in  compensation  by  an  Iowa 
College  graduate  — to  take  the  Eng- 
lish chair  at  Grinnell,  and  to  exem- 
plify, as  well  as  to  inculcate,  the  vir- 
tues of  pure  English  and  good  litera- 
ture. And  before  the  end  oFthe  dec- 
ade came  a  scholar  pure  and  simple 
in  the  person  of  John  Avery,  then  the 
most  learned  Sanscritist  after  Whitney 
in  America,  to  hold  the  Greek  chair 
for  seven  years  before  Bowdoin  won 
him  away. 

With  such  professors  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  learning  was  honored, 
though  all  of  them  had  to  teach  too 
much  and  by  consequence  to  study 
too  little.  The  hardship  of  the  small 
college  is  just  there  —  that  it  leaves 
scant  time  for  the  teacher  to  reach  out 
and  to  push  his  own  studies  to  the  pro- 
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ductive  point.  All  the  more  honor  to 
men  like  Avery  and  Macy,  who  do  it 
nevertheless! 

No  count  of  forces  in  the  first  dec- 
ade at  Grinnell  would  be  fair,  that  did 
not  reckon  with  the  college  pulpit.  If 
ever  there  was  a  pulpit  with  power,  it 
was  that  of  the  many-gabled  church 
during  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Samuel  D. 
Cochran;  and  few  were  the  students 
who  did  not  feel  his  influence.  He  was 
a  mighty  preacher,  with  a  sledgeham- 
mer logic  and  a  Miltonic  diction  that 
made  sermon  time  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  spiritual  crisis;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  teaching  in  the 
college  could  compare  with  that 
preaching  in  moulding  power. 

There  was  yet  another  force  operat- 
ing there  and  then  as  never  perhaps 
elsewhere.  It  was  that  of  a  homoge- 
neous community,  with  high  ideals 
and  a  pure,  sweet  social  life,  which 
carried  the  little  college  on  its  heart 
and  made  it  at  home.  Plain  people 
they  were,  far  from  rich  in  worldly 
goods,  living  simply  and  yet  in  a  true 
sense  grandly.  In  this  society  the 
high-bred  man  would  have  experi- 
enced no  shock;  and  it  made  an 
ideal  atmosphere  for  the  youth  drawn 
thither  from  raw  new  towns  and  often 
from  lonely  farm-houses.  Certainly 
they  enjoyed  a  social  culture  not  al- 
ways afforded  by  the  city  college 
where  the  student  too  often  remains  a 
stranger  in  the  community. 

Of  the  later  decades  —  quorum  pars 
non  fid  —  the  record  here  must  be 
briefly  touched.  The  opening  of  the 
seventies  found  East  and  West  Col- 
leges full;  but  in  1871  East  College, 
the  original  "Grinnell  University," 
was  burned.  It  was  soon  replaced  by 
a  far  better  building;  new  professors 
were  from  time  to  time  secured;  re- 
sources for  proper  college  work  were 
increased;  and  the  decade  saw  114  stu- 
dents graduated  —  among  them  not  a 
few  who  have  since  won  distinction  in 
various  callings. 
_  The  eighties  opened  yet  more  auspi- 
ciously; but  on  the  eve  of  commence- 
ment, June  17,  1882,  the  college  was 


swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
with  it  much  of  the  town.  A  tornado 
had  passed  and  left  a  desolation  in  its 
track.  Buildings  and  equipments 
were  an  utter  wreck;  a  swath  of  ruin 
a  quarter-mile  wide  was  cut  through 
the  town,  leaving  thirty-two  dead 
bodies  and  nearly  a  hundred  maimed. 
"No  such  destruction  of  its  outward 
belongings,"  said  Professor  Park  of 
Andover,  "ever  befell  any  other  col- 
lege in  the  whole  history  of  educa- 
tion." The  manuscript  of  the  presi- 
dent's baccalaureate  was  swept  away. 
He  forthwith  took  a  new  text:  "And 
God  was  in  the  whirlwind";  and  the 
occasion  was  one  to  give  full  scope  to 
his  matchless  eloquence  and  superb 
faith.  The  college  was  wiped  out,  but 
the  work  went  on.  The  "cyclone 
class"  was  duly  graduated  —  it  was 
the  class  of  the  poet  Whicher  and  the 
missionary  White  of  Marsovan  (and 
of  their  wives,  too),  as  well  as  of  Prof. 
Oliver  F.  Emerson;  and  when  the  sea- 
son came  round,  the  college  year 
opened  as  usual  —  in  the  churches 
and  such  quarters  as  the  town  could 
offer.  The  cry  of  the  stricken  college 
and  community  fell  on  no  deaf  ears; 
open-handed  giving,  East  and  West, 
was  the  order  of  the  day;  and  in  eigh- 
teen months  a  far  statelier  college  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  In  this 
gracious  rebuilding  a  multitude  of 
benefactors  co-operated;  but  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  first  $1,000 
was  given  by  one  of  the  college's  own 
graduates,  R.  E.  Sears,  Esq.,  of  the 
class  of  1870.  Yet  it  was  the  generous 
response  of  the  East  that  made  not 
only  restoration  but  enlargement  pos- 
sible: John  I.  Blair  gave  the  principal 
sum  for  building  Blair  Hall;  Hon.  E. 
A.  Goodnow  of  Worcester  gave  $10,- 
500  toward  the  library  which  bears  his 
name,  and  $5,000  more  for  the 
women's  cottage  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  pastor's  wife  and  the 
founder's  daughter,  Mary  Grinnell 
Mears;  and  William  E.  Dodge  was 
another  liberal  giver  then  and  often. 

Rebuilding  accomplished,  the  work 
of  the  great  president  was  done.     In 
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1884  he  retired  from  the  executive  of- 
fice, though  he  retained  the  chair  of 
philosophy  to  the  end  of  the  decade. 
For  three  years  the  senior  professor, 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Buck,  one  of  those 
serviceable  wheel-horses  to  which 
every  college  owes  so  much,  was  act- 
ing president.  Then,  in  1887,  Rev. 
George  A.  Gates,  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth and  Andover,  who  had  studied 
further  in  Germany  and  was  then  pas- 
tor at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was  called  to 
the  presidency. 

The  new  president  is  a  radical,  with 
the  full  courage  of  his  convictions. 
One  of  his  departures  is  the  founding 
of  a  chair  of  Applied  Christianity, 
whose  incumbent,  Prof.  George  D. 
Herron,  has  been  hailed  on  the  one 
hand  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  social 
dispensation  and  cursed  on  the  other 
as  a  troubler  in  Israel.  But  the  old 
foundations  are  not  moved.  The 
spirit  of  the  college  and  community  is 
unchanged,  for  Christianity  was  al- 
ways applied  there  before  people  felt 
any  need  of  the  new  phrase;  and  the 
solid,  steady  work,  for  which  the  fa- 
thers planned,  goes  on  with  increasing 
power.  In  the  new  emphasis  of  social 
righteousness  shall  tend  to  tone  up 
the  public  conscience,  that  will  be 
clear  gain. 

The  decade  of  disaster  and  transi- 
tion added  187  names  to  the  alumni 
roll;  and  the  quinquennial  register  is- 
sued in  1896  enrolled  a  total  of  601 
graduates' — to  which  another  hun- 
dred must  be  added  to  bring  the  count 
down  to  the  jubilee  class.  These 
seven  hundred  graduates  represent 
what  may  be  called  the  finished  work 
of  the  college;  but  to  obtain  the  total 
actually  taught  the  number  must  be 
multiplied  by  ten  or  more.  How 
much  this  means  for  a  young  commu- 
nity Father  Turner  foresaw  when  he 
declared  that  the  best  time  to  teach  a 
state  was  in  its  infancy. 

Culture  is  contagious  in  communi- 
ties as  in  families;  and  from  that  point 
of  view  the  Iowa  alumni  roll  is  an  in- 
teresting study.  The  founders  and 
builders  certainly  saw  the  promise  to 


the  children  made  good;  witness  the 
recurring  names  of  Adams,  Apthorp, 
Brewer,  Buck,  Clapp,  Cochran,  Emer- 
son, Gaylord,  Grinnell,  Guernsey, 
Hamlin,  Herrick,  Hill,  Holyoke,  Ma- 
goun,  Marsh,  Pruyn,  Phelps,  Rob- 
bins,  Whitcomb.  Some  of  them 
were  straitened  in  their  own  lives, 
as  the  maimed  "apostle  to  the 
stray  sheep  in  the  wilderness"  whose 
son,  Dr.  Oliver  F.  Emerson  .('82)  is 
now  a  distinguished  scholar  and  pro- 
fessor; or  as  that  sorely  stricken  mem- 
ber of  the  Band,  who  gave  the  first 
dollar  to  plant  the  college  which  now 
carries  on  its  alumni  roll  three  stalwart 
sons  of  his  —  among  them,  Dr.  James 
L.  Hill,  of  Salem,  a  field  marshal  in 
the  Christian  Endeavor  movement, 
and  Dr.  Gershom  H.  Hill,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Iowa  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  All  told,  there  are  twenty- 
three  of  these  triplets  —  cases  where 
three  brothers,  three  sisters,  or  three 
of  both  occur  on  the  roll  of  graduates; 
four  quartets;  even  one  sextet.  In  one 
case  we  have  a  charming  quintet  —  a 
father  and  mother  (both  of  the  first 
Grinnell  class),  with  three  of  their  chil- 
dren; in  two  other  cases,  a  father  and 
two  sons.  These  are  the  more  nota- 
ble, considering  the  youth  of  the  col- 
lege. But  how  many  old  colleges  can 
boast  six  graduates  born  of  the  same 
parents?  To  be  sure,  co-education 
doubles  the  chances  in  this  direction; 
but  the  case  of  the  six  Brewers  is  still 
unique.  Certainly  they  are  the  only 
six  children  of  a  college  professor 
graduated  from  the  same  college, 
while  an  uncle  and  a  great-uncle  of 
theirs  sat  together  on  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  nation.  One  of  the  six, 
Mary  Brewer  of  Sivas,  has  done  her 
heroic  duty  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
Armenian  massacres,  while  her  sister 
Grace  has  been  teaching  in  Hawaii. 
Thus  heredity  comes  out  again,  for 
the  father  was  born  on  missionary 
ground. 

Few  men  have  ever  borne  up  more 
bravely  in  the  face  of  death  than  Pro- 
fessor Fisk  P.  Brewer,  who,  as  Dr. 
Magoun  has  said,  "gave  us  eminent 
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evidence  for  thirteen  suffering  years 
how  brilliancy  of  mind  and  fervor  of 
faith  can  conquer  and  command  the 
body."  He  was  one  in  a  notable  line 
of  Grecians,  now  gone  to  their  re- 
ward, Avery,  Brewer  and  Crow,  any 
one  of  whom  would  have  held  his  own 
with  the  masters  of  their  craft.  In 
fact  the  college  always  had  a  way  of 
drawing  such  men,  though  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  keep  them.  Thus  Arthur 
S.  Hardy  began  his  career  there  before 
the  world  knew  how  fine  a  genius  he 
was,  though  I  doubt  whether  he  was 
ever  anywhere  more  truly  appreciated. 
Long  before  he  had  ever  printed  a  line 
I  heard  a  plain  man  of  few  words 
there  pay  a  tribute  to  his  style  which 
no  critic  has  yet  improved  upon. 
Hardy  was  tempted  away  by  Dart- 
mouth, as  other  good  men  were  by 
Bowdoin,  Amherst,  Oberlin,  Wooster, 
and  the  Universities  of  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Nebraska —  a  very  sincere 
tribute  to  the  Iowa  quality;  and  now 
and  then  a  rare  scholar  turned  aside  to 
what  he  counted  higher  service,  as 
when  Prof.  Stephen  G.  Barnes  left  the 
English  chair  to  take  a  Longmeadow 
pastorate. 

The  last  test  of  a  college  is  its  fin- 
ished product,  the  quality  of  the  men 
and  women  it  trains  for  the  world's 
service.  By  this  test  Iowa  is  justified 
of  her  children.  She  is  too  young  to 
point  to  many  shining  lights,  and  we 
can  hardly  dwell  on  individuals.  But 
there  are  among  her  graduates  some 
well  known  to  the  country  and  even 
beyond  its  borders.  It  would  be  hard 
to  name  three  publicists  from  any 
other  college  who  have  done  more 
solid  work  or  won  wider  recognition 
than  Prof.  Jesse  Macv,  author  of  "The 
English  Constitution"  and  the  pioneer 
in  civic  studies  as  a  branch  of  public 
education;  Prof.  Henry  Carter  Ad- 
ams, the  historian  of  public  finance, 
and  statistician  of  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Commission;  and  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Re- 
view of  Reviezvs  and  our  highest 
authority  on  municipal  problems. 
Sound  lawyers,  wise  lawmakers,  ac- 


complished journalists,  good  physi- 
cians, and  able  men  of  business  not  a 
few  are  on  her  roster;  but  I  cannot 
even  call  the  long  roll  of  college  presi- 
dents and  professors,  more  than  forty 
in  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds 
of  teachers  she  has  trained.  Yet  the 
bare  allusion  indicates  the  reach  of  her 
influence.  It  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  consider  it  a  local  influence. 
The  founders  set  out  to  establish  "a 
college  for  the  future  state  of  Iowa;" 
and  lo !  the  sons  and  daughters  of  their 
college  are  now  spread  over  thirty-six 
states  of  the  Union  and  six  for- 
eign countries.  Twenty-three  of  them 
—  as  good  as  two  Andover  Bands  — 
are  carrying  the  gospel  to  missionary 
lands;  and  those  who  are  preaching 
it  at  home  would  make  five  Bands 
more. 

It  is  with  such  sheaves  our  New 
England  College  in  the  west  comes 
up  to  her  jubilee.  Have  New  England 
prayers  and  benefactions  been  wasted 
on  her  —  or  has  she  established  her 
claim  to  yet  more  of  them?  I  merely 
propound  the  questions;  and,  by  way 
of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  an- 
swer, these  notes  may  well  close  as 
they  began  with  a  word  of  James 
Bryce.  In  the  chapter  of  his  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth"  (ii,  p.  552)  de- 
voted to  our  universities,  that 
thoughtful  critic  has  this  to  say  of  the 
small  colleges;  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  he  is  speaking  from  his  own  ob- 
servations of  the  college  with  which 
we  here  have  to  do:  "They  get  hold 
of  a  multitude  of  poor  men,  who  might 
never  resort  to  a  distant  place  of  edu- 
cation. They  set  learning  in  a  visible 
form,  plain,  indeed,  and  humble,  but 
dignified  even  in  her  humility,  before 
the  eyes  of  a  rustic  people  in  whom 
the  love  of  knowledge,  naturally 
strong,  might  never  break  from  the 
bud  into  the  flower  but  for  the  care 
of  some  zealous  gardener.  .  .  .  They 
light  up  in  many  a  country  town  what 
is  at  first  only  a  farthing  rushlight,  but 
may  finally  throw  its  rays  over  the 
whole  state  in  which  it  stands.  In 
some  of  these  small  western  colleges 
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one  finds  to-day  men  of  great  abilities 
and  great  attainments,  one  finds  stu- 
dents who  are  receiving  an  education 
quite  as  thorough,  though  not  always 
as  wide,  as  the  best  eastern  universities 
can  give.  .  .  .  One  who  recalls  the 
history  of  the  west  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  bears  in  mind  the  tre- 


mendous rush  of  ability  and  energy 
towards  a  purely  material  develop- 
ment which  has  marked  its  people,  will 
feel  that  this  uncontrolled  freedom  of 
teaching,  this  multiplication  of  small 
institutions,  have  done  for  the  country 
a  work  which  a  few  state-regulated 
universities  might  have  failed  to  do." 


A   WEDDIN'   AND   A  BURYIN'   IN  THE   BLACK   BELT. 

By  Susan  Showers. 


NE  of  our  girls  was 
going  to  be  married. 
We  were  a  little  sur- 
prised when  the 
news  greeted  us  on 
our  return  from  our 
summer  vacation.  It 
would  be  a  relief  to  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  —  for  little  Matilda, 
though  warm-hearted,  was  a  reck- 
less, flyaway  sort  of  child;  but  it 
seemed  a  pity,  for  she  was  only  six- 
teen. But  marriage  at  sixteen  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  the  Black  Belt. 
The  old  people,  in  spite  of  their  own 
hard  experience,  think  it  quite  the 
proper  thing,  and  the  young  people 
are  only  slowly  learning  better.  Often 
the  hard  and  sordid  conditions  of  life 
make  early  marriages  almost  a  neces- 
sity. I  remember  how  once  in  our 
rambles  we  came  across  a  poor  hut, 
where  we  found  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
whom  we  had  known  before,  now  sev- 
eral weeks  married. 

"I  had  to  Miss,"  she  said,  with  a  sort 
of  stolid  pathos.  "My  folks  was 
dead,  and  dis  am  a  bad  kentry.  What 
could  I  do?  I  didn'  want  toe  git  mar- 
ried needer,  an'  my  husban'  am'  a 
good  man,  but  I  couldn'  he'p  mysef." 
But  this  was  a  wedding  of  a  differ- 


ent sort.  Great  preparations  were  be- 
ing made,  and  the  clans  were  gather- 
ing far  and  near.  An  invitation  came, 
of  course,  to  the  School  Settlement, 
and  we  went.  A  dilapidated  double 
carriage  drawn  by  a  couple  of  vicious 
looking  but  subdued  mules  were  en- 
gaged for  the  occasion  from  a  neigh- 
boring farmer.  This  carriage  was 
considered  the  very  essence  of  luxury 
and  style.  A  moonlight  drive  of  an 
hour  brought  us  to  the  scene  of  the 
festivities. 

The  house  was  a  tiny  board  cottage, 
with  a  living  room  containing  two 
beds,  and  a  narrow  lean-to  at  the  back. 
The  enclosure  in  front  was  swept  clear 
of  every  spear  of  grass  and  trodden 
down  to  a  hard  smoothness,  according 
to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  "best 
families."  Into  this  enclosure  was 
crowded  a  dusky  throng  of  men, 
women  and  children,  waiting  in  the 
moonlight  for  proceedings  to  begin. 
It  was  a  jolly  crowd,  but  not  a  boister- 
ous one.  One  pious  aunty  whispered 
in  our  ears  that  we  "would  find  the 
doin's  different  at  a  weddin'  of  de 
wort's  people  —  but  dese  year  is  all 
church  folks."  The  minister,  not  the 
magistrate,  was  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. 

As  honored  guests,  we  were  allowed 
to  go  inside  and  sit  in  state  in  a  row 
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of  splint  bottomed  chairs  placed  along 
one  end  of  the  room.  The  picture  of 
the  little  room  that  the  feeble  flaring 
light  of  the  one  kerosene  lamp  re- 
vealed is  one  that  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get. The  room  was  neat  and  tidy,  and 
every  effort  known  to  the  owners  had 
been  made  to  render  it  attractive.  The 
walls  were  freshly  papered  with  old 
periodicals,  and  a  new  set  of  gay  ad- 
vertising cards  had  replaced  the  old 
ones.  The  fireplace  had  been  filled 
with  green  branches,  for  it  was  a 
warm  night,  and  the  floor  was  freshly 
swept  and  scrubbed.  The  beds  were 
spotless  and  in  perfect  order,  and 
around  them  had  been  draped  fresh 
white  sheets  for  curtains. 

Under  the  awning  made  bv  these 
curtains  sat  the  frightened  little  bride 
to  be,  with  her  future  husband.  She 
was  a  slight,  graceful  mulatto  girl, 
with  sharp,  clear  cut  features  and 
crinkly  dark  brown  hair.  Into  this  was 
twisted  and  fastened  a  skimpy  wisp  of 
coarse  white  muslin  to  serve  for  a 
bridal  veil,  and  around  the  pretty,  deli- 
cate head  was  arranged  an  uerly  wreath 
of  coarse  artificial  flowers.  The  bridal 
dress  was  a  cheap  white  cotton  net 
threaded  with  stripes  of  glittering  sil- 
ver tinsel.  A  pair  of  white  silk  mitts 
and  white  shoes  completed  the  outfit. 

Yet  it  looked  picturesque  enough 
contrasted  with  the  black  suit  and 
blacker  face  of  the  bridegroom.  We 
scanned  his  face  with  some  anxiety, 
for  if  our  poor  flighty  child  must 
marry  so  youne,  we  hoped  that  she 
might  marry  well.  It  was  a  kind  face, 
much  older  than  her  own,  and  had  no 
suggestion  of  brutality  or  roughness 
in  it. 

There  were  two  gig-srling,  self  con- 
scious bridesmaids,  one  in  white  and 
the  other  in  pink,  which  thev  had  tried 
to  make  verv  fine,  and  two  grooms- 
men also,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

When  the  time  for  the  ceremony 
came,  the  bridal  party  filed  out  into 
the  front  vard  and  grouped  them- 
selves, and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  moonlight.  It  seemed 
as  romantic  as  a  leaf  out  of  an  old  story 


book.  After  it  was  over,  the  people 
came  up  quietly  and  shook  hands  with 
the  bride.  This  quiet  and  orderly  pro- 
ceeding was  quite  different  from  one 
witnessed  by  some  of  us  two  or  three 
years  before  at  a  different  kind  of  a 
wedding.  But  that  was  among  the 
"world's  people."  The  ceremony  on 
that  occasion  was  performed  by  a  red 
faced  magistrate  in  a  flannel  shirt,  who 
at  its  conclusion  fired  a  pistol  into  the 
air  as  a  signal  for  the  spectators  to 
make  a  romping  chase  around  the 
cabin  after  the  bride,  the  one  first 
catching  and  kissing  her  being  the 
next  to  be  married,  according  to  an 
old  sign. 

After  the  hand  shaking  we  went  in- 
side and  into  the  little  back  room, 
where  the  supper  was  laid  on  a  long 
narrow  table.  Around  this  gathered 
the  bridal  party,  the  minister,  the 
guests  from  the  school,  and  such  oth- 
ers as  could  find  standing  room.  The 
table  was  covered  in  every  available 
spot  with  cakes  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
plain  and  decorated,  large  and  small. 
There  must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  of 
them,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  small 
cakes  and  biscuits  and  fried  chicken 
and  knick-knacks  heaped  at  each 
plate.  Everything  was  clean,  but 
such  unsystematic  profusion  would 
have  taken  away  our  appetites  if  we 
had  had  anv. 

It  is  "cabin  custom"  that  the  hostess 
must  never  eat  with  her  guests.  More 
than  once  I  have  felt  awkward 
enough,  on  being  invited  to  a  dinner, 
to  sit  down  in  state  to  a  groaning 
board,  while  mv  hostess  waited  on  me 
or  kept  off  the  flies  with  a  green 
branch  while  I  ate.  Sometimes  the 
latter  duty  is  relegated  to  some  child 
of  the  familv,  and  the  hostess  then 
gives  her  undivided  attention  to  your 
wants,  for  while  she  does  not  eat,  you 
are  expected  to,  and  any  failure  on 
vour  part  to  eat  heartily  and  zealously 
is  considered  a  slight. 

We  were  therefore  not  surprised 
that  the  bride  and  groom  ate  nothing, 
but  stood  in  solemn  silence  while  we 
endeavored  to  do  justice  to  the  elab- 
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orate  display  before  us.  After  we  left 
the  table,  the  crowd  came,  and  then 
there  was  no  holding  back,  I  fancy, 
from  the  good  things  of  the  feast. 

After  supper  everybody  went  out 
into  the  moonlight  again,  and  "ring 
games"  of  different  kinds  were  started. 
One  of  these  I  watched  especially,  try- 
ing to  catch  the  words  of  the  song  that 
accompanied  it.  Those  taking  part 
were  arranged  in  a  circle.  Two 
walked  up  and  down 'the  center,  while 
all  joined  in  singing  what  seemed  to 
be:— 

"Lonesome  without  you, 
Lonesome,  lonesome; 

Lonesome  without  you, 
Lonesome,  lonesome." 

The  singing  was  accompanied  with 
rhythmical  motions  of  the  feet  and 
body.  After  a  time  the  two  in  the  cen- 
ter would  pair  off  with  others  in  the 
circle,  new  ones  taking  their  places  — 
and  so  on.  I  have  heard  much  and 
read  much  of  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  these  games,  of  the  frenzied  excess 
of  physical  motion  that  accompanies 
them,  and  of  their  weakening  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  nature;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  these  features  sometimes 
appear  where  there  is  no  restraining 
influence  to  prevent  them.  I  have 
seen  indications  of  the  former  some- 
times, even  among  the  children,  when 
the  games  were  continued  too  long: 
for  the  negroes  are  a  tropical  race  and 
especially  susceptible  to  any  rythmic 
influence.  But  here  there  were  no 
signs  of  excess  of  any  kind.  Even  if 
this  moderation  were  a  result  of  the 
few  years'  training  in  school  which  a 
part  of  those  present  had  had,  it  was 
certainly  most  encouraging.  My  only 
possible  regret  was  that  some  more 
rational  form  of  amusement  could  not 
take  the  place  of  one  so  childish.  Apart 
from  that  —  well,  I  have  seen  more 
suggestion  of  vulgarity  in  a  country 
dance  in  a  northern  village. 

Another  game  of  the  same  sort  was 
one  called  "Run  dem  Keys."  A  bunch 
of  keys  or  some  other  jingling  object 
is  passed  quickly  from  hand  to  hand 


outside  the  circle,   while  one  in  the 
center  sings,  the  others  joining: 

"Run  dem  keys 

Loud,  loud, 
Run  dem  keys 

Loud,  loud." 

Then  some  one  in  the  circle  jingles 
them  and  passes  them  on,  all  singing: 

"Back  o'  me,  Sophy, 
Back  o'  me,  Sophy." 

The  one  in  the  centre  endeavors  to 
find  and  capture  the  keys,  the  others 
to  conceal  them  and  tantalize  him.  A 
great  deal  of  good  natured  fun'  was 
got  out  of  this  game,  and  I  fancy  the 
fun  reached  its  height  after  we  left, 
which  we  did  about  eleven  o'clock, 
leaving  everything  in  full  tide. 

It  was  all  very  humble  and  poor  and 
crude  we  told  ourselves  on  our  way 
homeward;  and  yet  there  was  a  rude 
poetry  in  the  scene,  softened  as  it  was 
by  the  mild  Southern  moonlight.  The 
sunny  cheerfulness  of  the  people,  who 
make  the  best  of  their  hard  lives,  the 
delicate  prettiness  of  the  bride,  which 
even  the  tawdry  dress  could  not  con- 
ceal, the  manifest  attempts  to  decorate 
the  little  home,  all  touched  us;  and  so 
did  the  ingenuous  frankness  of  the 
bride,  our  little  Matilda,  as  she  told 
us  in  saying  good  bye  that  she  wasn't 
half  so  scared  as  she  thought  she 
would  be,  that  we  must  tell  all  the 
other  teachers  "howdy"  for  her,  and 
that  she  was  going  to  keep  her  little 
house  fixed  up  "all  de  time,"  because 
the  teachers  might  "slip  up"  on  her 
any  day. 

II. 

I  had  never  attended  a  negro  fu- 
neral. I  had  heard  of  some  peculiar 
customs,  connected  with  them,  and 
had  learned  of  the  "Burial  Societies" 
so  common  in  the  South.  I  had  often 
been  obliged  to  refuse  my  pupils  in  a 
Virginia  school  when  they  asked  to  be 
excused  because  they  had  "got  to  turn 
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out,"  which  meant  that  they  belonged 
to  one  of  these  societies  and  must  go 
or  pay  a  fine  unless  they  could  present 
some  good  excuse.  I  suppose  that 
these  societies  must  have  grown  up 
out  of  the  poverty  or  improvidence  of 
a  people  who  had  never  learned  to 
look  ahead.  But  of  the  burial  customs 
of  the  far  South  I  knew  nothing. 

I  was  glad  therefore  of  the  chance 
that  brought  me  one  day  in  the  way 
of  a  country  funeral,  or  rather 
"buryin',"  for  there  is  a  distinction. 
The  opportunity  came  one  day  when 
I  was  out  walking  with  a  fellow  teach- 
er. We  were  not  directing  our  steps 
to  any  particular  spot,  and  had  no 
further  thought  as  we  walked  along 
than  to  enjoy  the  soft  air  and  the  fra- 
grant smell  of  the  pines,  —  when  all 
at  once  we  became  aware  of  a  hurry- 
ing throng  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, all  hastening  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  seemed  to  have  an  object 
in  view,  too,  another  surprise  in  this 
sleepy  land  of  procrastination.  All 
had  expectant  looks  on  their  faces,  and 
many  of  the  dusky,  soft-eyed  children 
wore  the  clean  starched  pinafores  re- 
served for  special  occasions. 

Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that  "dey 
gwine  be  a  burvin'  up  toe  de  cem- 
metry.  Bill  Shelby  way  outen  de  ken- 
try  don  die  las'  night  an'  dey  fotch  'im 
up  yeah  foh  de  buryin'."  "Up  yeah" 
was  indicated  by  an  indefinite  sweep  of 
the  thumb  that  conveyed  but  little  idea 
of  the  locality  to  our  minds.  But  we 
joined  the  crowd  and  moved  on  toward 
the  "cemmetry."  We  reached  it  after 
a  scramble  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  It  was  located  on  a  bleak 
hillside  seamed  and  gashed  by  rains 
and  washouts  which  gave  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  desolation  so  familiar  to 
dwellers  in  certain  sections  of  the 
South.  Once  I  heard  an  agriculturist 
allude  to  this  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try by  saying-  that  the  "poor  hills  were 
skinned  and  bleeding."  On  this  deso- 
late site  was  located  the  cemetery. 
Some  of  the  graves  were  marked  with 
a  wooden  slab,  some  with  a  stake  only, 
and  many  not  at  all.     There  was  a 


goodly  number  decorated  with  bits  of 
broken  glass  and  china  and  old  bot- 
tles —  a  survival,  I  fancy  of  an  old 
heathen  custom  brought  from  Africa, 
for  I  have  heard  the  missionaries  from 
Africa  allude  to  it.  Many  of  these 
graves  were  placed  on  the  steepest 
part  of  the  slope,  and  the  rains  had 
made  sad  havoc  among  them. 

"Foh  de  Ian'  sakes!  look  a  dem 
grabes,"  said  one  old  woman  to  an- 
other as  they  toiled  rheumatically  up- 
ward. "Seems  if  dey  mout  fin'  some 
place  toe  bury  po'  cullad  folks  cepen 
dis  yeah  hill." 

"Foh  de  Ian'  sakes,"  echoed  her 
companion,  "dey  don'  all  be  washed 
away  fo'  Gabiel  don  trump  'em  up." 
And  it  seemed  as  if  they  might. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  grave  was 
at  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  and  thither 
the  people  toilsomely  repaired.  The 
"onlies'  mohner,"  wife  of  the  deceased, 
arrived  in  a  rumbling  two-wheeled 
cart,  drawn  by  a  mule,  and  with  the 
rude  pine  coffin  placed  away  at  the 
back.  Sympathetic  friends  helped  the 
bereaved  one  to  alight,  while  some  of 
the  men  gently  lowered  the  coffin  and 
placed  it  in  the  new  made  grave.  We 
were  told  by  a  bystander  that  the  "fu- 
neral" would  take  place  at  some  future 
time  when  it  was  convenient  for  the 
friends  to  meet.  This  is  according  to 
southern  custom  among  the  Negro 
folk.  Sometimes  the  "funeral"  will  be 
"preached"  several  months  or  even  a 
year  after  the  "burvin'."  This  may  be 
done  so  that  the  "mohners"  may  get 
together  from  distant  places;  that  they 
may  prepare  suitable  clothing,  or  that 
the  preacher  may  get  ready  an  appro- 
priate "discourse"  for  the  occasion. 
Sometimes  this  custom  of  holding 
eulogistic  services  is  taken  up  in  the 
schools.  I  remember  attending  one 
such  service  arranged  and  conducted 
by  students,  where  the  virtues  of  four 
deceased  classmates  were  dwelt  upon 
in  turn;  and  one  of  these  had  been 
dead  at  least  three  years. 

The  present  congregation  was  a 
curious  study  as  it  gathered  around 
the   hillside   grave   in    the   open   air. 
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Some  of  the  faces  were  sympathetic, 
all  were  curious.  Old  age  and  youth 
and  childhood  were  all  represented. 
The  ignorant  everywhere  have  a  mor- 
bid curiosity  about  anything  that  per- 
tains to  the  last  long  sleep;  and  in  the 
plantation  Negro  this  curiosity 
reaches  an  abnormal  development, 
due  partly  no  doubt  to  his  quick  sym- 
pathy and  partly  to  the  atmosphere 
of  superstition  in  which  he  lives. 

As  the  gathering  represented  all 
ages,  so  it  did  all  gradations  of  cos- 
tume and  types  of  feature.  The  would 
be  fashionable  young  lady  who  had 
"been  to  school"  was  there,  and  the 
old  aunty  in  garments  of  ancient  cut 
patched  together  from  some  "barrel" 
sent  down  from  the  North  by  the  be- 
nevolent distributor  of  half  worn 
clothing.  The  ubiquitous  youth  in 
plaid  trousers  and  dangling  watch 
chain  was  also  to  be  seen,  as  well  as 
his  self-respecting  brother  in  quiet 
dress.  The  old  men  were  attired  in 
neatly  patched  garments  or  fluttering 
rags,  according  to  their  own  foresight 
or  the  enterprise  of  the  "old  'oman." 
Pretty  children  in  white  aprons  and 
ragged  urchins  in  rimless  hats  jostled 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  proceedings.  The 
preacher,  in  his  long  coat  of  ministe- 
rial cut  and  well  preserved  silk  hat  — 
that  treasured  possession  of  your  gen- 
unine  country  preacher  —  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure;  and  so  was  the  shab- 
bily dressed  man  at  his  side,  with  a 
stoop  in  his  tall,  gaunt  figure  and  a 
burning  light  in  his  deep-set  eyes  as 
they  swept  the  crowd  when  he  led  the 
singing.  I  did  not  find  that  this  man 
had  anything  in  his  life  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  others,  but  his  clear  cut, 
severe  features  and  shapely  snow 
white  head  would  have  attracted  atten- 
tion anywhere.  Add  to  this  that  these 
features  were  carved  in  blackest  ebony 
and  that  his  dress  was  of  the  common- 
est and  shabbiest,  and  his  figure  was 
all  the  more  striking. 

Manv  uninformed  people  seem  to 
think  that  there  are  onlv  one  or  two 
types   of   either   feature   or   character 


among  the  Negroes.  Perhaps  they 
know  the  heavy  stolid  type,  and  the 
jolly,  rollicking  one,  that  figure  so 
conspicuously  wherever  the  Negro  is 
introduced  into  fiction,  and  they  con- 
clude that  there  are  no  others.  But 
one  could  hardly  watch  a  crowd  got 
together  at  random  from  any  Black 
Belt  county  without  realizing  that 
here  as  elsewhere  may  be  found 

"Some  Village  Hampden 
That  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  tyrant  of  his 
Fields  withstood," — 

so  striking  are  the  differences  that 
meet  the  eye. 

The  hymn  singing  would  have  been 
a  novelty  to  one  not  accustomed  to 
the  same  in  the  back  country 
churches.  The  preacher  "lined  off" 
the  hymn,  a  couplet  at  a  time: 
"Hark  from  the  tomb  a  doleful 
sound,"  etc. 

It  was  indeed  a  "doleful  sound"  that 
ascended  from  that  cemetery  hill  when 
the  people  took  up  the  refrain.  Many 
stanzas  were  sung  in- a  slow,  dragging 
measure ;  and  each  couplet  was  labori- 
ously read  out  beforehand  by  the 
preacher.  I  have  often  stood  in  a 
country  church  while  the  people  sang 
in  this  way  as  many  as  twenty  stanzas 
of  some  dismal  hymn  in  long  meter, 
without  apparent  fatigue,  while  I  was 
ready  to  drop.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  such  singing  must  be  de- 
signed to  tone  down  the  emotional  zeal 
of  the  Negro's  religion,  for  its  effect 
cannot  but  be  depressing.  Some  of 
the  people  swayed  softly  backward 
and  forward  to  the  music,  seeming  to 
find  a  certain  solace  in  its  mournful 
rhythm. 

At  last  the  singing  was  over.  We 
waited  in  hushed  expectation  to  hear 
the  solemn  words,  "Earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  After 
they  were  spoken,  two  men  came  for- 
ward silently  and  began  their  work  of 
filling  up  the  grave.  The  crowd  stood 
on  tiptoe  watching  the  proceeding; 
and  I  think  this  struck  me  at  the  time 
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as  the  strangest  part  of  the  exercises 
—  this  morbid  curiosity  that  would 
not  miss  a  single  repulsive  detail.  The 
silence  was  only  broken  by  the  sobs  of 
the  "onlies'  mohner."  At  last  the  task 
was  finished,  another  hymn  was  lined 
out  and  sung,  and  then  the  preacher 
announced  that  the  funeral  would 
probably  take  place  in  a  few  months, 
as  soon  as  all  due  preparations  had 
been  made. 

This  announcement  seemed  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  breaking  up. 
Animation  returned  to  sombre  faces, 
chattering  speech  to  hushed  lips. 
Neighbor  shook  hands  with  neighbor, 
and  amidst  ejaculations  of  "How  yo' 
feel?"  "Mighty  poTy  thankee!"  "Just 
tolable!  Just  tolable!"  we  retraced  our 
steps  along  the  way  we  had  come.  The 
officials  who  had  stood  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  to  see  that  the 
service  closed  before  sunset  also 
moved  away  —  and  the  buryin'  was 
over. 

The  cheerful  chatter  around  us 
could  not  banish  altogether  from  our 
minds  the  weird  scene  we  had  wit- 
nessed. But  we  made  the  effort  that 
was  expected  of  us  as  "ladies  of  de 
college"  to  talk  and  listen.  Some  of 
the  people  knew  us  and  greeted  us  cor- 
dially. One  stout  woman  just  ahead, 
smartly  dressed  in  a  black  satin  skirt 
and  red  shawl,  was  proclaiming  loudly 
as  she  walked:  "Yes,  I  hates  trouble 
mighty  bad.  I  done  hab  a  heap  ob  it 
too  in  my  time.  But  jes  gib  me  peace 
ob  heart  an'  Ise  all  right.  Peace  ob 
heart,  honey,  peace  ob  heart."  We 
happened  to  know  the  propounder  of 
this  cheerful  philosophy  as  a  "pious 
fraud"  of  the  worst  order.  Mrs. 
White,  whom  we  recognized  as  the 
mother  of  one  of  our  school  boys  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Caesar,  asked  with 
much  solicitude  how  her  babv  was 
gettin'  on.  We  recalled  the  "baby"  as 
on  overgrown  youth  of  nineteen,  very 
black  and  very  simple  minded,  wont 
to  cross  the  campus  at  odd  hours  car- 


rying on  his  head  baskets  of  clothing 
which  his  mother  laundried  for  his 
tuition.  Like  his  illustrious  name- 
sake, he  could  direct  his  activities  into 
many  channels.  His  mother  told  us 
with  melancholy  pride  that  "Caesar's 
twin,  Agrippa,  done  die  when  he  was 
little,"  that  she  "done  name  dem  twins 
arter  two  kings  in  de  Bible,"  and  that 
"Caesar  was  certney  a  good  boy  and 
had  done  a  heap  for  her."  The  ties  of 
fraternity  and  blood  are  strong  among 
these  people,  and  the  love  of  parents 
and  children  is  a  bright  spot  against 
the  background  of  poor  circumstance 
and  grinding  poverty  in  which  their 
lives  are  spent. 

Mrs.  White  told  us  in  her  cheerful 
way  about  a  pretty  brown-faced  tod- 
dler just  ahead  of  us,  a  "sure  enough 
baby."  We  learned  that  he  belonged 
to  a  numerous  family  of  neglected 
children  who  lived,  or  rather  swarmed, 
in  a  narrow,  crowded  lane  near  the 
school,  through  which  we  had  often 
passed  in  our  walks.  His  name  was 
King  David.  Like  the  David  of  long 
ago  he  had  that  crowning  gift  of  the 
gods,  beauty.  So  that  those  who 
looked  upon  him  loved  him.  King 
David  shook  his  curlv  head  and 
greeted  us  with  an  engaging*  display  of 
pearly  babv  teeth  and  with  a  warm 
glow  of  color  in  his  velvety,  brown 
cheek.  The  pretty  picture  lingered  in 
our  minds  lone  after  the  child  had 
gone  along,  with  the  sombre  picture 
we  had  just  witnessed. 

In  one  brief  hour  we  had  seen  the 
end  of  life  and  its  beginning,  the  tears 
of  the  mourner  and  the  gav  laughter 
of  childhood,  the  tragedv  of  life  and 
something  of  its  comedv.  As  we 
turned  up  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
school,  we  thought  of  that  other  home 
where  the  lights  are  brighter  and  the 
shadows  altogether  wanting,  where,  as 
one  of  our  bovs  said  in  his  simple 
prayer,  when  describing  the  life  here- 
after, "it  is  always  'howdy'  and  never 
good  bye." 


THE    LAST   PARADE. 

By  Minna  Irving. 

BRING  out  the  veteran's  belt  and  sword, 
His  sash  of  crimson  too, 
His  forage-cap  with  cannons  crossed, 
And  coat  of  army  blue; 
And  neatly  pin  the  empty  sleeve 

That  time  and  moth  have  frayed 
In  place  upon  his  loyal  breast, — 
It  is  his  last  parade. 

Take  out  the  flag — the  tattered  flag; 

Unfold  its  smoky  stars 
Above  the  breast  that  shot  and  steel 

Have  seamed  with  cruel  scars. 
But  here  upon  the  silken  sash 

Let  cap  and  sword  be  laid; 
He  will  not  need  to  wear  them  now 

On  this — his  last  parade. 

He  goes  to  join  the  veteran  ranks 

On  yonder  grassy  hill, 
Where  one  by  one  they  fall  in  line, — 

A  long,  unbroken  drill; 
Where  beat  of  drum  is  never  heard, 

And  fife  is  never  played, 
But  endless  sleep  and  silence  guard 

The  soldier's  last  parade. 


THE   STONE   FLEET   OF    1861. 

By  Frank  P.  McKibben. 

ALTHOUGH    the   incidents   con-  ganized    by   the   government    of   the 

nected   with   the   formation   and  United  States,  there  are  practically  no 

final  disposition  of  the  so-called  official  records  bearing  upon  the  mat- 

"Stone  Fleet"  are  somewhat  of  a  local  ter;  hence  the  facts  upon  which  this 

character,  they  are  of  such  importance  article   is   based   have  been  obtained 

to  persons  interested  in  the  naval  oper-  from  newspapers  published  during  the 

ations  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  as  to  war  and  from  individuals  more  or  less 

demand  some  space  upon  the  pages  of  personally  acquainted  with  the  inci- 

history.     On  account  of  the  secrecy  dents.     However  interesting  the  his- 

under  which  this  peculiar  fleet  was  or-  tory  of  the  fleet  as  a  whole  may  have 
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been,  the  history  of  some  of  the  vessels 
composing  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  operations  of  this  one  expedi- 
tion. 

The  most  difficult  problem  with 
which  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
had  to  contend  during  the  civil  war 
was  the  blockading  of  the  southern 
ports.  A  formidable  embargo  upon 
such  places  as  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah was  necessary  not  only  to  interdict 
communication  and  the  landing  of 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war  from 
Europe,  but  also  to  prevent  the  egress 
of  privateers  which  sought  to  depre- 
date upon  the  commerce  of  the  north- 
ern states.  That  the  usual  method  of 
blockading  was  not  efficacious  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  merchant 
service  of  the  United  States  suffered 
untold  losses  and  sustained  injuries 
from  which  it  has  never  been  able  to 
recover.  The  lack  of  success  on  the 
part  of  the  blockading  fleets  stationed 
near  the  entrances  to  the  harbors  of 
the  southern  cities  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Stone  Fleet."  This  was  a 
collection  of  old  vessels  purchased  by 
the  federal  government,  loaded  with 
stone  and  sunk  in  the  channels  leading 
to  some  of  the  ports  of  the  insurgent 
states.  That  the  sinking  of  these  stone 
laden  vessels  would  prove  to  be  an  ef- 
fectual means  of  destroying  the  use- 
fulness of  the  harbors  in  which  they 
were  placed  was  confidently  expected. 
The  following  is  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  26,  1861 : 

"Of  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  stone 
blockade  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  main 
ship  channel  leading  to  Savannah  is  but 
250  yards  across  in  the  narrowest  place, 
and  can  be  perfectly  barred  by  half  a 
dozen  of  these  vessels.  Charleston  harbor 
is  equally  eligible  to  the  same  treatment. 
Once  sunk,  these  old  hulks  become  points 
for  the  accumulation  of  alluvials  which 
the  rivers  bear  down,  and  of  the  sand 
which  the  tides  carry  back.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  such  ports  to  form  ob- 
struction, and  all  we  have  to  do,  as  the 
physicians  say,  is  to  'assist  nature.'  Be- 
coming thoroughly  imbedded  in  the  sand, 
these^ accumulations  but  advance  with  time, 
forming  unconquerable  obstacles  to  re- 
opening the  harbors,  and  establishing  a 
blockade   which  the  highest  pressure   di- 


plomacy   of    the    world    will    be     utterly 
powerless    to    'raise.'  " 

From  this  article  and  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  general  belief  at  the  time  was  that 
as  soon  as  those  old  vessels  with  their 
thousands  of  tons  of  stone  were  depos- 
ited upon  the  bars  of  the  channels  the 
history  of  those  unfortunate  ports  as 
commercial  centres  would  be  immedi- 
ately terminated. 

This  new  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive method  of  forming  a  blockade 
was  first  tried  in  October,  1861,  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  where  there  are 
numerous  inlets  to  Albermarle  and 
Pamlico  sounds  and  other  interior  wa- 
ters which  afforded  facilities  for  elud- 
ing the  blockade.  For  this  purpose, 
on  August  13,  1861,  twenty-two  small 
schooners  were  purchased  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  at  a  total  cost  of  $21,600, 
or  an  average  cost  per  vessel  of  ap- 
proximately $1,000.  Both  in  its  for- 
mation and  in  the  results  accomplished, 
this  first  stone  fleet  was  of  little  im- 
portance. It  is  in  the  second  and 
third  undertakings  that  the  interest 
lies. 

In  October  and  November,  1861, 
thirty-eight  vessels  were  purchased  by 
the  government  in  various  eastern 
ports,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the 
approaches  to  the  harbors  of  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sels were  secured  from  New  England 
ports,  and  were  sent  to  Port  Royal, 
South  Carolina,  which  had  recently 
been  captured  by  the  Union  forces 
under  Captain  Du  Pont,  flag  officer 
commanding  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron.  These  thirty- 
eight  ships  were  sent  from  the  north 
in  two  fleets,  which  will  here  be  called 
the  second  and  third  stone  fleets. 

From  Port  Royal,  after  the  two 
fleets  had  arrived,  sixteen  of  the  ves- 
sels were  sent  to  the  approaches  of 
Charleston  harbor,  where  they  were 
sunk.  All  the  crafts  composing  the 
second  and  third  fleets  were  purchased 
and  sent  to  the  South  under  the  di- 
rection of  Capt.  Rodolphus  N.  Swift, 
the  general  agent  for  the  government. 
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He  and  his  assistants  went  to  various 
points,  negotiating  with  local  shipping 
firms,  who  purchased  the  vessels  di- 
rectly from  their  owners.  The  reason 
why  most  of  these  old  hulks  intended 
for  use  in  closing  the  harbors  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah  were  found 
in  New  England  is  that,  of  all  portions 
of  the  United  States  which  suffered 
great  losses  from  privateers,  this  sec- 
tion probably  sustained  the  greatest 
injury,  and  on  account  of  these  pirati- 
cal depredations  many  wharves  of  her 
ports  were  lined  with  vessels  whose 
owners  dared  not  risk  their  property 
on  the  high  seas.  For  instance,  the 
wharves  of  our  whaling  cities,  such  as 
New  Bedford  and  New  London, 
which  had  seen  great  activity  before 
the  war  began,  were  now  quietly  lined 
with  whalers  whose  agents  were  eager 
to  receive  some  income  from  their 
property.  These  vessels  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  port  on  account 
of  the  depredations  committed  by 
such  privateers  as  the  Alabama, 
which  alone  destroyed  twenty  whalers 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war.  This 
famous  vessel  seized  her  victims  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  it  was  not  until  1865 
that  the  Shenandoah  began  the  famous 
raid  upon  the  whale  ships  of  the  north 
Pacific,  where  she  captured  and 
burned  thirty-four  of  these  unfortu- 
nate vessels. 

It  was  just  such  places  as  these 
whaling  ports  which  furnished  the  ma- 
terial required  by  the  government  for 
the  destruction  of  the  southern  har- 
bors. The  assistant  agents  were  sent 
to  New  Bedford  and  New  London 
where  they  made  arrangements  with 
local  firms  for  the  purchase  of  the  ves- 
sels required.  These  local  managers 
found  most  of  the  material  in  their 
cities,  but  some  few  ships  were  secured 
in  Newport,  Stonington,  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  places.  The  firm  of 
I.  H.  Bartlett  and  Sons  of  New  Bed- 
ford had  charge  of  the  work  in  that 
city.  They  not  only  purchased  all  the 
available  vessels  in  that  port,  but  they 
secured  some  from  other  places,  even 
as  far  east  as  Portland,  Maine.    After 


twenty-four  of  these  famous  whalers 
had  been  collected  by  this  firm,  the 
task  of  removing  from  them  the  uten- 
sils employed  in  the  whaling  industry 
began.  Tons  of  such  apparatus  were 
taken  out  and  piled  upon  the  wharves 
in  New  Bedford,  where  they  lay  till 
sold  at  auction.  The  vessels  were  then 
lightened,  and  a  hole  was  bored  in  the 
bottom  of  each.  Into  this  was  driven 
a  wooden  plug  fitted  with  a  bolt  and 
wrench  by  means  of  which  the  plug 
could  be  easily  and  quickly  removed 
when  the  vessel  was  ready  for  sinking. 
After  each  of  the  boats  had  been  re- 
paired and  provided  with  a  plug  in  this 
manner,  it  was  removed  from  the 
ways,  and  the  process  of  filling  the 
hold  with  stones  began.  The  wharves 
presented  a  scene  of  activity  the  like 
of  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
palmy  days  of  whaling.  Wagons 
laden  with  huge  granite  blocks  came 
from  all  directions.  The  farmers  load- 
ed their  stone  walls  into  carts  and 
brought  them  to  the  wharves,  where 
they  received  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

By  November  19,  1861,  sixteen  ves- 
sels had  been  fitted  for  the  voyage. 
At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth  the  captains  and  pilots  went 
on  board,  and  at  seven  o'clock  sealed 
instructions  were  received  by  Commo- 
dore French  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
sea.  At  eight  o'clock  every  ship  was 
outward  bound.  As  the  fleet  passed 
Fort  Taber,  the  garrison  saluted  with 
thirty-four  guns,  which  were  answered 
piece  for  piece.  The  crews  consisted 
of  fourteen  men  each,  except  the  South 
America,  which  had  sixteen.  Rodney 
French,  the  commodore  of  this  first 
fleet  which  left  New  Bedford,  was  an 
ex-mayor  of  that  city.  To  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  dignity  to  the  flagship 
Garland,  the  commodore  mounted 
amidships  a  formidable  "Quaker" 
gun,  made  of  a  spar  and  painted  black. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  arma- 
ment was  called  into  active  service, 
but  perhaps  the  following  memoran- 
dum, found  in  the  commodore's  diary, 
explains  why  the  fleet  reached  its  des- 
tination in  safety:  "December  7, 1861. 
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Passed  a  schooner,  which  eyed  our  big 
gun  attentively  and  kept  off." 

Stringent  orders  to  preserve  perfect 
secrecy  were  given  to  every  person 
connected  with  the  enterprise.  Even 
the  captains  of  the  vessels  were  un- 
aware of  their  destination,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sealed  instructions  had 
been  opened  on  the  twenty-first  that 
they  knew  the  fleet  had  been  ordered 
to  Savannah.  That  the  affair  was  suc- 
cessfully managed  and  that  no  one  in 
New  Bedford  was  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  the  undertaking  or  the  desti- 
nation of  the  ships  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  although  the  vessels  sailed  on  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth,  no  mention 
of  the  sailing  was  made  in  the  news- 
papers till  the  twenty-fifth,  when  the 
New  Bedford  Mercury  published  the 
following  account: 

"We  have  not  of  course  been  blind  to 
what  has  been  transpiring  immediately 
under  our  eyes  for  the  past  month.  But, 
requested  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment to  make  no  allusions  in  our  columns 
to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Department  was 
engaged  in  the  purchase  of  vessels  and 
fitting  them  for  the  expedition  of  the 
south,  we  have  maintained  till  now  per- 
fect reticence  upon  the  subject.  And  we 
allude  to  the  expedition  at  present,  not 
because  the  New  York  papers,  in  disre- 
gard to  the  wishes  of  the  Department,  have 
published  the  detail,  but  because  we  are 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  fleet  which  sailed 
from  this  port  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
inst.  consisted  of  the  following  vessels. 
We  give  their  tonnage,  amount  of  stone 
in  each,  and  the  names  of  the  masters: 

TONS  OF 
TONNAGE.      STONE.  MASTER. 

Archer 321  280  William  North. 

L.  C.  Richmond  .     .  341  300  Martin  Malloy. 

Courier 381  360  S.  F.  Brayton. 

Kensington      ...  357  350  Benj.  W.  Tilton. 

Herald 274  240  A.  H.  Gifford. 

Maria  Theresa     .     .  330  320  Thos.  S.  Bailey. 

Rebecca  Simms    .     .  400  425  Jas.  M.  Willis. 

Potomac     ....  356  350  Thos.  Brown,  2d. 

Leonidas     ....  231  200  Joseph  Howland. 

South  America     .     .  606  550  D.  P.  Chadwick. 

Cossack 256  250  J.  D.  Childs. 

Francis  Henrietta     .  407  381  M.  Cummisky. 

Garland      ....  243  190  Rodney  French. 

Amazon      .     .     .     .318  325  Jothan  S.  Swift. 

Harvest      ....  314  400  W.  W.  Taylor. 

American    ....  329  300  W.  A.  Heard. 

5,464        5,221 

"The  cost  of  these  ships  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  about  $10  per  ton.  Some  of 
them  were  worth  double  that  sum  per  ton, 
and  all  would  have  brought  more  than 
that  had  they  been  broken  up.  Here  at 
least    the    Department    has    received    full 


value  for  the  money  it  has  expended,  and 
in  the  fitment  of  the  vessels  the  govern- 
ment has  had  the  benefit  of  some  of  our 
most  experienced  ship-owners.  The  des- 
tination of  the  fleet  is  a  matter  about 
which  the  public  has  the  largest  liberty 
to  speculate.  Whether  the  five  thousand 
tons  of  stone  are  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  base  of  the  rip-raps,  or  whether  the 
ancient  catapult  is  to  be  brought  back 
into  use  and  the  stones  to  be  projected, 
or  whether  they  are  taken  south  for  the 
arming  of  the  slaves,  or  whether  they  are 
to  be  sunk  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston 
or  Savannah,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
fact  that  at  light  water  mark  in  each  ves- 
sel a  hole  has  been  bored,  in  which  has 
been  placed  a  plug  fitted  with  a  bolt  and 
wrench,  favors  the  sinking  hypothesis; 
and  the  additional  fact  that,  at  the  last 
moment,  an  old  sea  captain  suggested  put- 
ting two  2-inch  augurs  on  board  each  ship 
makes  it  violently  probable  these  'sixteen 
whalers  are  to  be  put  to  the  inglorious 
use   of  stopping   rat-holes." 

Although  all  of  the  ships  set  sail  at 
the  same  time,  the  date  of  their  arrival 
at  Savannah  varied  greatly,  some 
reaching  that  place  nearly  a  week  be- 
fore the  others.  The  Rebecca  Simms, 
commanded  by  Captain  Willis,  who  at 
present  lives  in  New  Bedford,  was  the 
first  to  reach  Savannah  river,  where 
she  remained  one  week.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  all  the  vessels  which  had 
arrived  were  sent  back  to  Port  Royal. 
When  they  reached  that  place,  on  De- 
cember 11,  they  met  their  commodore, 
who,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  his 
vessel,  was  just  arriving  from  New 
Bedford.  The  captains  reported  to 
Commodore  Du  Pont  on  board  the 
flagship  Wabash.  Here  these  sixteen 
vessels  anchored  till  twenty  additional 
ones  were  sent  down  from  the  north. 
Of  this  second  collection,  which  sailed 
on  December  9,  eight  were  from  New 
Bedford,  and  the  remainder  from  vari- 
ous ports  of  New  England.  The  ships 
composing  this  fleet  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  first,  and  as  no  vessels  of 
any  historic  value  were  among  them 
their  names  need  not  be  given.  Two  of 
the  vessels  from  New  London  failed  to 
reach  their  destination;  but  in  due 
time  the  remaining  twenty,  with  six 
thousand  tons  of  stone,  joined  the  fleet 
already  at  Port  Royal. 
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The  sinking  of  the  vessels  in  the  en- 
trances to  Charleston  harbor  was  in- 
trusted to  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis 
of  the  Wabash,who  for  seven  years  had 
been  chief  of  the  hydrographic  party 
of  the  Coast  Survey,  and  for  twenty 
years  more  or  less  intimately  connect- 
ed with  it.  In  185 1  an  appropriation 
was  made  by  the  federal  government 
for  the  improvement  of  Charleston 
harbor  and,  at  the  request  of  South 
Carolina,  Captain  Davis  was  made  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  had 
charge  of  the  operations.  For  four 
years  he  was  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  now,  in  1861,  it  became  his  duty 
to  superintend  a  movement  designed 
not  only  to  nullify  his  previous  results, 
but  also  to  destroy  forever  the  harbor 
of  that  city. 

On  December  17,  under  command 
of  Captain  Davis,  sixteen  of  the  old 
whalers  sailed  from  Port  Royal  for 
Charleston.  Accompanying  the  fleet 
were  the  Catawba,  the  Philadelphia  and 
the  Ericsson,  which  were  to  assist  in 
the  sinking.  The  Mohican,  the  Ottawa 
and  the  Pocahontas  were  convoy  to  the 
whole.  On  the  night  of  their  arrival 
at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor, 
a  loud  explosion  was  heard.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  revealed  the  remains 
of  the  lighthouse,  which  had  been 
blown  up  by  the  Confederates  at  the 
approach  of  the  "stone  fleet." 

It  was  Captain  Davis's  plan  to  place 
the  sixteen  vessels  in  the  main  ship 
channel  checkered  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  straight 
line  through  the  course  without  inter- 
cepting one  of  the  sunken  hulks.  Al- 
though by  this  checkered  arrange- 
ment some  outlet  would  still  remain 
for  the  discharge  of  the  rivers,  the 
current  would  be  sufficiently  impeded 
to  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  sedi- 
ment, which  in  time  would  form  a  bar. 
The  idea  was  carried  6ut  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  At  high  tide,  the  Tcnedos 
from  New  London,  the  oldest  vessel  of 
the  fleet,  was  towed  into  position  on 
the  north  side  of  the  passage  and  sunk. 
Next  the  Leonidas  was  sunk  on  the 
south  side  of  the  channel,  about  one 


eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  Tenedos.  Be- 
tween these  two  the  remaining  four- 
teen ships  were  arranged,  and  as  the 
plugs  were  removed  from  each  they 
settled  down  to  the  bottom,  carrying 
several  thousand  tons  of  granite  in 
their  descent.  At  low  tide  the  masts 
and  rigging,  which  had  not  been  re- 
moved, were  cut  away.  Before  sink- 
ing the  vessels  all  valuable  material 
had  been  taken  off  and  placed  aboard 
the  Robin  Hood,  from  which  ship  it  was 
later  transferred  to  another.  This 
whaler  was  not  sunk  with  the  others, 
but  was  reserved  for  a  pyrotechnic  dis- 
play on  the  night  of  departure.  Aboard 
the  Philadelphia  and  the  Ericsson,  the 
crews  of  the  sunken  ships  returned  to 
Port  Royal,  from  which  place  they 
were  taken  to  New  York  City.  Of 
the  thirty-six  vessels,  twenty  were  not 
used  for  sinking.  They  were  retained 
for  various  purposes  and  afterwards 
sold  by  the  government. 

Unique  as  was  this  undertaking,  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  failure.  For,  al- 
though the  channel  was  practically 
closed  for  a  short  time,  the  hulks  with 
their  granite  cargoes  soon  began  to 
sink  in  the  mud,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week's  time  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
them.  The  force  of  the  waves  de- 
stroyed the  vessels  and  from  time  to 
time  pieces  of  the  wreckage  floated 
ashore.  From  the  facility  with  which 
the  blockade  runners  entered  the  port 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war, 
it  seems  that  the  channel  was  not  in- 
jured in  the  least;  in  fact,  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  the  obstruction  caused 
deeper  passages  than  before  existed. 
For  the  thirty-six  vessels  purchased 
for  sinking  in  Charleston,  nearly 
$150,000  were  expended,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  those  vessels  not  used 
for  that  purpose,  this  money  was  prac- 
tically thrown  away.  The  results  ob- 
tained on  the  North  Carolina  coast 
were  no  better  than  those  at  Charles- 
ton. After  this  attempt  to  destroy  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  the  plan  to  sink 
vessels  in  Savannah  river  was  aban- 
doned. 
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THE   WHALING   DISASTER   OF    1871. 

By  Frank  P.  McKibben. 


IN  September,  187 1,  ten  years  after 
the  sinking  of  the  "Stone  Fleet," 

the  story  of  which  is  told  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  the  whaling  industry 
experienced  the  most  disastrous  acci- 
dent in  its  history.  Even  among  those 
persons  who  are  interested  in  the  two 
events  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  this 
disaster  and  the  "Stone  Fleet."  The 
two  are  somewhat  intimately  related 
in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  vessels,  the 
Progress,  which  was  purchased  by  the 
government  for  use  in  the  south  dur- 
ing the  war,  played  a  very  active  part, 
ten  years  later,  in  the  rescue  of  twelve 
hundred  shipwrecked  seamen.  Many 
disasters  have  befallen  the  whaling 
fleets  which  visit  the  Arctic  seas,  but 
none  so  remarkable  as  this  one,  in 
which  were  lost  thirty-four  vessels, 
valued  at  one  and  one  half  million  dol- 
lars. The  affair  is  remarkable,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  it  happened,  nor  in  the 
amount  of  property  destroyed,  but  in 
that  not  a  single  human  life  was  sac- 
rificed. 

In  May,  1871,  the  whaling  fleet, 
consisting  of  vessels  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu  and  various  New 
England  ports,  reached  a  point  south 
of  Cape  Thaddeus,  near  Behring 
straits.  At  this  point  the  ice  was 
closely  packed  and  the  wind  blowing 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  sea.  These  conditions 
prevailed  during  the  entire  month  of 
May,  and  consequently  the  whalers 
were  unable  to  proceed  farther  north. 
In  June  the  winds  were  variable,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  the  ice  had 
opened  sufficiently  to  allow  the  vessels 
to  pass  through  Behring  straits.  Till 
this  time  few  whales  had  been  cap- 
tured and,  while  waiting  for  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  ice,  the  time  was  spent 
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in  trying  to  catch  walruses.  This 
also  proved  unsuccessful,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  when  the  ice  dis- 
appeared from  the  shore,  the  fleet 
moved  eastward,  working  its  way  be- 
tween the  ice  and  the  land.  Through 
this  strip  of  clear  water,  the  vessels 
sailed  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Blossom 
shoals,  where  they  were  again  de- 
tained. After  several  days'  waiting 
they  passed  north  of  the  shoals  as  far 
as  Wainwright's  inlet.  Here  the  crews 
were  busily  engaged  in  catching 
whales.  Appearances  pointed  to  the 
most  favorable  catch  for  several  seasons, 
when,  on  the  nth  of  August,  a  change 
of  wind  sent  the  ice  in  shore,  catching 
a  large  number  of  boats  which  had 
been  cruising  in  the  open  sea.  To 
avoid  being  crushed  the  ships  got 
under  way,  dragging  their  boats  for  a 
short  distance  over  the  ice.  On  the 
13th,  the  ice  grounded,  leaving  a  nar- 
row strip  of  water  along  the  land  as 
far  as  Point  Belcher.  In  this  narrow 
sea,  probably  not  wider  than  half  a 
mile  at  most,  lay  the  fleet,  waiting  for 
the  expected  wind,  which  was  to  drive 
back  this  ice  barrier. 

Until  this  time  the  captains  had  an- 
ticipated no  danger  other  than  that 
usually  incidental  to  their  voyages  in 
these  seas,  and,  although  warned  by 
the  natives  that  to  remain  meant  de- 
struction, they  decided  to  trust  their 
experience  to  get  them  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. When,  however,  on  the  29th, 
an  increased  wind  sent  the  ice  still 
nearer  the  land,  catching  some  of  the 
vessels  in  the  pack  and  forcing  others 
to  approach  the  shore  and  anchor  in 
three  or  four  fathoms  of  water,  it  was 
seen  that  here  was  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs which  would  in  all  probability 
prove  fatal  to  the  entire  fleet.  The 
heavy  floe-ice  grounded  in  shoal 
water,  leaving  scarcely  sufficient  room 
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for  the  vessels  to  swing  at  their  an- 
chors. On  the  2d  of  September,  the 
seriousness  of  their  position  was  firmly 
impressed  upon  those  brave  captains, 
who  endeavored  to  remain  by  their 
vessels  till  the  last  moment.  On  this 
day  the  brig  Comet  was  caught  be- 
tween two  masses  of  ice,  and  the  enor- 
mous pressure  exerted  splintered 
strong  timbers  which  had  resisted 
many  a  heavy  sea.  The  stern  of  the 
vessel  was  forced  into  the  air,  and 
here,  between  the  jaws  of  this  power- 
ful vice,  was  held  suspended  for  sev- 
eral days,  till  a  break  in  the  ice  re- 
leased the  pressure  and  the  brig 
sank.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  ice  closed  in  upon  the 
vessel,  the  entire  crew  escaped,  and 
was  finally  successful  in  reaching  the 
neighboring  ships.  A  few  days  later, 
while  cutting  in  a  whale,  the  bark 
Roman  was  completely  crushed,  and 
the  Awashonks  soon  met  a  similar  fate. 
At  the  time  the  Roman  was  destroyed, 
the  ice  moved  at  a  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  per  hour.  This  loss  caused  two 
more  ship-wrecked  crews  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  remaining  vessels 
of  the  fleet. 

The  captains  now  realized  that  some 
decisive  step  must  be  taken.  They 
perceived  that  unless  the  fleet  could  be 
soon  removed  from  the  limited  sea, 
the  vessels  must  be  abandoned  to  their 
fate  and  provision  be  made  for  carry- 
ing away  the  crews.  On  account  of 
the  scanty  supply  of  food,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  remain  there 
all  winter.  The  captains  held  frequent 
consultations,  and,  while  the  situation 
was  being  studied  and  a  final  plan  of 
action  decided  upon,  the  crews  were 
busily  engaged  building  up  the  boats 
so  that  they  could  more  easily  ride  the 
waves.  In  this  way  precaution  was 
taken  to  have  the  boats  in  readiness  in 
case  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
the  ships.  By  removing  the  oil  and 
stores  an  attempt  was  made  to  lighten 
the  brigs  Kohola  and  Victoria,  in  order 
to  get  them  over  the  bar  at  Wain- 
wright's  inlet,  but  it  was  found  that 
the    draft    was    not    sufficiently    de- 
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creased,  and  the  effort  was  unsuccess- 
ful. These  two  vessels  were  stranded 
in  this  attempt. 

After  this  failure,  an  expedition  un- 
der command  of  Captain  R.  D.  Fra- 
zier  was  sent  down  the  coast  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  escape  for  the  fleet,  how  far 
the  ice  extended,  and  what  vessels,  if 
any,  could  be  relied  upon  for  aid.  On 
the  1 2th,  when  Captain  Frazier  re- 
turned and  reported  that  two  vessels 
were  in  clear  water  south  of  Blossom 
shoals,  seventy  miles  distant  from  the 
endangered  fleet,  and  that  five  others 
were  near  the  edge  of  the  ice  and 
would  soon  be  released,  it  was  imme- 
diately decided  to  abandon  the  thirty- 
one  vessels,  taking  refuge  upon  the 
seven  ships  outside.  A  letter  signed 
by  the  masters  of  the  endangered  ships 
and  sent  to  the  masters  of  the  vessels 
in  clear  water  shows  the  condition  of 
affairs  most  forcibly: 

"Counting  the  crews  of  the  four  wrecked 
ships,  we  number  some  twelve  hundred 
souls,  with  not  more  than  three  months' 
provisions  and  fuel,  and  no  clothing  suit- 
able for  winter  wear.  An  attempt  to  pass 
the  winter  here  would  be  suicidal.  No 
more  than  two  hundred  would  survive  to 
tell  the  sufferings  of  the  others.  We  real- 
ize your  peculiar  situation  as  to  duty,  and 
the  bright  prospects  you  have  for  a  good 
catch  in  oil  and  bone  before  the  season 
expires,  and  now  call  on  you,  in  the  voice 
of  humanity,  to  abandon  your  whaling, 
sacrifice  your  personal  interests  as  well  as 
those  of  your  owners,  and  put  yourselves  in 
condition  to  receive  on  board  ourselves 
and  crews  for  transit  to  some  civilized 
port,  feeling  assured  that  our  government, 
so  jealous  of  its  philanthropy,  will  make 
ample    compensation  for  all  your  losses." 

The  masters  to  whom  this  appeal 
was  made,  with  the  full  consent  of 
their  crews,  determined  to  abandon 
their  whaling  and  receive  the  ship- 
wrecked mariners.  Consequently  at 
noon  on  the  14th,  when  the  signal 
flags  were  set  from  the  mastheads,  the 
captain  and  crews  left  their  ice-bound 
vessels  and  took  to  the  whale-boats, 
in  which  they  expected  to  reach  the 
seven  vessels  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
away.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
supply  of  food  and  some  other  indis- 


pensable articles,  everything  was  left 
behind.  It  was  a  sad  day  when  these 
brave  seamen  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  vessels,  which  to  them  possessed 
attachments  appreciated  only  by  those 
engaged  in  Arctic  whaling.  They 
were  compelled  to  pull  away,  however, 
leaving  thirty-one  staunch  whaling 
crafts  to  be  crushed  to  pieces  during 
the  terrible  winter  which  followed. 
When  the  vessels  were  abandoned, 
property  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
was  lost.  Of  the  thirty-four  ships 
which  met  their  fate,  twenty-one  were 
from  New  Bedford.  The  loss  occa- 
sioned to  this  city  alone  was  $1,000,- 
000.  The  total  number  of  whaling 
vessels  which  left  that  port  in  the 
spring  of  1871  was  twenty-five.  It  is 
therefore  seen  that  this  disaster  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  whaling  industry 
of  this  city,  an  industry  which  was  al- 
ready on  the  decline.  The  remainder 
of  this  unfortunate  fleet  was  owned  in 
Edgartown,  New  London,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Honolulu.  After  leaving 
the  ships,  the  first  night  out  was  spent 
on  shore,  where,  behind  the  sand  hills, 
a  camp  was  arranged.  The  sailors 
pulled  the  boats  upon  the  sand,  turned 
them  bottom  upwards  and  covered 
them  with  sails,  thus  making  compara- 
tively comfortable  quarters  for  the 
women  and  children.  On  the  second 
day  the  boats  reached  Blossom  shoals. 
About  five  miles  out  and  on  the  other 
side  of  a  long  icy  peninsula,  the  rescu- 
ing fleet  could  be  seen.  Around  this 
barrier  the  crews  were  obliged  to  pull 
before  they  could  reach  safety.  On 
the  outside  a  terrific  gale  was  encoun- 
tered. The  waves  were  so  high  that  a 
portion  of  each  crew  was  constantly 
engaged  in  bailing  water,  which  came 
over  the  sides  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  have  soon  swamped  the  boats.  The 
force  of  the  wind  and  waves  was  such 
that  the  Arctic,  after  taking  aboard  her 
quota  of  distressed  sailors,  parted  her 
chain  cable  and  lost  one  anchor,  but 
was  held  by  another  till  the  vessels 
were  ready  to  sail.  The  bark  Progress, 
of  which  mention  will  again  be  made, 
was  the  first  of  the  seven  ships  to  take 
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aboard  any  of  the  shipwrecked  mari- 
ners. 

At  four  o'clock  of  the  second  day  all 
were  distributed  among  the  seven  ves- 
sels which  formed  the  remnant  of  the 
whaling  fleet  that  had  entered  the  Arc- 
tic in  the  previous  spring.  The  fleet 
immediately  set  sail  for  Honolulu, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  23d  and  24th 
days  of  October.  There  were  landed 
upon  the  Hawaiian  shores  twelve  hun- 
dred men  in  addition  to  the  regular 
crews  of  the  seven  vessels,  and  for  each 
of  these  men  the  owners  received 
thirty-five  dollars  passage  money 
from  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  men  taken  to 
Honolulu  by  the  Europe  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  her  own  crew,  280;  Arctic, 
250;  Progress,  221 ;  Lagoda,  195 ;  Daniel 
Webster,  113;  Midas,  100;  and  Chance, 


60.  Nearly  half  of  the  ship-wrecked 
sailors  returned  to  the  United  States, 
the  others  remaining  in  Honolulu  to 
join  the  whalers  again  in  the  following 
year. 

The  season  of  1872  found  some  few 
whalers  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Belcher.  Remaining  from  that  splen- 
did fleet  of  the  previous  year,  they  saw 
the  Minerva  lying  on  the  sand,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  slight  injuries  to 
her  cabin,  she  was  in  good  condition. 
This  vessel  was  repaired  and  again  put 
into  service.  Portions  of  four  other 
vessels  could  be  seen,  but  of  the  re- 
mainder nothing  was  visible.  The 
waves  and  ice  had  completely  wrecked 
nearly  all  save  the  Minerva,  and  those 
which  were  not  destroyed  in  this  man- 
ner were  burned  by  the  natives.  Be- 
fore setting  fire  to  the  vessels,  the  Es- 
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quimaux  pillaged  the  entire  fleet. 
They  removed  large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions, which  they  scattered  along  the 
shore.  The  reason  for  this  waste  of 
food  was  that  several  of  the  natives 
had  found  the  medicine  cases  and, 
taking  the  contents  of  the  bottles  to 
be  liquor,  helped  themselves  freely  to 
the  fluid.  Their  friends,  seeing  the 
death  of  their  companions  and  think- 


of  $125,000  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  carried 
from  the  Arctic  seas. 

Of  this  fleet,  the  vessel  with  the 
most  interesting  history  and  the  one 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  "Stone  Fleet"  and  the  whal- 
ing disaster  is  the  Progress.  This  ves- 
sel was  built  in  1842,  by  Silas  Green- 
man,  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.    She 
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ing  it  was  the  result  of  malice  on  the 
part  of  the  white  men,  destroyed  the 
contents  of  the  vessels  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  vessels  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  money  re- 
ceived by  each  of  the  seven  vessels  for 
transporting  the  shipwrecked  crews  to 
Honolulu,  the  owners  of  the  five 
American  ships  received,  in  1891,  from 
the  United  States  government  the  sum 


was  a  full  rigged  ship,  and  was  then 
called  the  Charles  Phelps,  in  honor  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut. In  1842,  she  sailed  from 
Stonington  to  the  Pacific  on  her  first 
whaling  voyage,  and  continued  in  the 
whaling  business  till  1861,  when  she 
was  purchased  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  be  sunk  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor.    At    this    time,    the    vessel    was 
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owned  in  New  London,  and  it  was 
from  that  port  that  she  sailed  with  the 
"Stone  Fleet."  After  the  government 
had  purchased  the  ship,  she  was  found 
to  be  in  such  a  sound  condition  that  it 
was  determined  not  to  sink  her,  but  to 
use  her  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  as  a 
coaling  barge.  She  was  therefore  re- 
tained at  that  place  throughout  the  re- 
bellion. After  the  war  had  terminated, 
the  government  sold  the  Charles 
Phelps  to  parties  in  New  Bedford,  who 
changed  her  into  a  barge,  and  her 
name  to  Progress.  Prior  to  the  disas- 
ter of  1871,  she  made  several  voyages 
from  New  Bedford.  The  part  she 
played  in  rescuing  the  crews  from  the 
ice-bound  vessels  in  that  year  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The  brave 
captain  who  had  charge  at  that  criti- 
cal time  is  still  living  and  enjoys  tell- 


ing the  many  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  his  vessel.  After  the  disas- 
ter, the  Progress  made  several  other 
voyages,  but  when  the  whaling  indus- 
try no  longer  proved  profitable  to  her 
owners  she  was  laid  up  at  New  Bed- 
ford, where  she  remained  till  sold  in 
1893.  In  that  year  she  was  fitted  out 
completely  as  a  whaling  vessel  and 
towed  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  to  Chicago,  where  she  was  placed 
in  the  lagoon  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position grounds,  and  used  as  a 
museum  for  exhibiting  whaling  uten- 
sils and  many  curiosities  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  islands.  After  the  ex- 
position had  been  closed,  this  old  craft, 
which  had  been  in  service  for  fifty 
years,  was  taken  to  South  Chicago, 
where  she  now  lies  condemned  on  the 
sands. 


• 


OLD     WHARVES. 

By  Meredith  Nicholson. 

HERE  is  a  dark  blur  on  the  waterside, — 
An  old  wharf  that  the  bay's  dulled  billows  lave. 
It  is  the  plaything  of  the  wind  and  wave; 
For  hither  Commerce  doth  no  longer  guide 
Her  venturous  argosies,  secure  to  ride, 
Bringing  the  fruit  of  labor,  free  or  slave, 
Spices  or  fabrics  or  the  spoil  of  knave, 
Out  of  far  lands  across  the  ocean's  tide. 

Old  loves,  old  hopes,  old  faiths  like  this  may  be, 
Abandoned  wharves  from  which  no  ship  sets  sail, 

And  none  comes  in  from  out  the  world's  wide  sea. 
Old  charts  on  changing  reefs  will  not  avail, 

And  sudden  need  will  drive  an  argosy 

To  seek  new  moorings,  give  new  harbors  hail. 
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THE   GERANIUM  LADY. 

By  Caroline  Ticknor. 


HE  first  time  that  1 
met  her  I  saw  only 
the  bright  sprig  of 
geranium  in  her  hair ; 
and  upon  subsequent 
occasions  it  was  the 
flower *  alone  which 
caught  my  eye  as  the  slight  figure 
flitted  past  me,  until  at  last  my  in- 
terest in  the  flower  caused  me  to  scru- 
tinize the  wearer  of  it. 

She  was  as  colorless  as  the  gay  sprig 
she  wore  pinned  in  her  hair  was  bril- 
liant, as  quiet  as  the  flower's  vivid  hue 
was  startling.  Each  time  I  chanced 
to  run  across  her  I  glanced  instinc- 
tively for  the  geranium,  and  each  time 
it  was  in  its  place.  I  soon  began  to 
wonder  if  she  always  wore  it,  or  if  it 
were  mere  chance  that  I  invariably 
met  her  when  she  was  decked  with 
this  gay  touch  of  color.  I  found  my- 
self strolling  quite  frequently  past  the 
small  farm  house  where  I  fancied  she 
was  staying  for  the  summer,  and  grad- 
ually discovered  that  I  was  really 
growing  unreasonably  curious  regard- 
ing the  wearer  of  the  flower. 

Had  she  been  young  or  beautiful,  I 
should  have  scarcely  given  the  matter 
a  second  thought,  but  being  neither, 
she  set  me  wondering;  indeed  I  think 
it  must  have  been  the  incongruity  be- 
tween the  brilliant  flower  and  the  faded 
woman  which  first  aroused  my  inter- 
est through  sheer  irritation  at  so  inhar- 
monious a  combination.  Why  should 
this  woman  wear  that  flower  in  her 
hair?  She  surely  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine  that  it  became  her,  for 
the  flame-tinted  blossom  accentuated 
the  sallowness  of  her  complexion  and 
drew  an  odious  comparison  between 
the  red  tinge  of  her  hair  and  its  own 
vivid  hue.  Had  she  searched  through 
the  flower  gardens  of  the  world,  she 
could   not  have  discovered  a  flower 
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more  pitifully  unbecoming.  I  longed 
to  know  her  well  enough  to  beg  her 
not  to  wear  it  or  to  suggest  that,  if  she 
must  wear  flowers  in  her  hair,  she 
would  content  herself  with  something 
less  intense;  and  frequently  I  mused 
upon  this  phase  of  human  nature,  such 
evident  lack  of  all  artistic  feeling. 
Had  the  deficiency,  shown  itself  in  any 
other  way,  I  might  have  readily  for- 
given it;  but  to  love  flowers  so  well 
and  then  to  place  them  close  beside 
that  shade  of  hair  was  an  offense  quite 
past  indulgence.  "Why  does  not  some 
one  tell  her  not  to  do  it?"  I  murmured 
each  time  I  passed  her  on  the  village 
street. 

I  had  been  exiled  forcibly  to  this 
small  country  town,  ordered  away 
from  telephones  and  tickers,  and  had 
been  harshly  warned. to  cease  entirely 
from  thinking  of  my  own  affairs  and 
to  stop  minding  my  business.  Having 
unwillingly  surrendered  myself  to  the 
discretion  of  over  anxious  relatives 
and  imperious  medical  advisers,  I  rap- 
idly degenerated  into  an  idler,  nay 
worse,  I  soon  became  little  less  than 
an  ordinary  loafer.  I  hung  around  the 
post  office  and  grocery  and  joined  in 
all  the  agricultural  and  political  de- 
bates which  went  on  at  the  barber 
shop  with  such  stolid  and  grave  de- 
liberateness.  I  fell  a  willing  victim  to 
the  village  gossips,  I  played  back- 
gammon with  the  nice  old  ladies,  held 
skeins  of  worsted  for  middle  aged 
crocheters,  and  disentangled  snarls 
of  silk  for  young  embroiderers,  wish- 
ing meanwhile  that  Satan  would  find 
more  interesting  mischief  for  "idle 
hands  to  do."  And  then,  into  my  mi- 
croscopic world  came  the  "geranium 
lady,"  to  fill  the  vacuum  with  blessed 
curiosity,  and  to  present  to  my  inac- 
tive mind  a  problem  to  be  solved. 

First,  did  she  always  wear  gerani- 
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urns  in  her  hair?  Assuredly  she  did, 
—  at  least  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
from  closest  observation  and  from  as- 
siduous inquiries. 

Second,  if  she  did  always  wear  ge- 
raniums in  her  hair,  why  did  she  do  it? 
This  was  more  difficult  to  answer;  for, 
like  me,  she  was  but  an  unimportant 
summer  visitor  who  paid  her  bills  and 
troubled  nobody  with  her  affairs. 

The  circle  at  the  barber  shop  could 
throw  no  light  upon  the  problem ;  the 
loafers  at  the  post-office  were  equally 
unsatisfactory.  I  strove  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  backgammoners 
and  the  crocheters,  even  the  embroid- 
erers, but  in  vain;  I  found  with  cha- 
grin that  I  could  not  awaken  one 
throb  of  interest  in  their  unfeeling 
breasts,  regarding  my  "geranium 
lady."  "Why  should  it  matter  to  any- 
one that  this  quite  insignificant,  mid- 
dle aged  woman  wore  a  particular  kind 
of  flower  in  her  hair.  If  she  had  been 
handsome,  or  even  interesting  in  ap- 
pearance, I  might  have  had  some  rea- 
son for  feeling  curious  about  her  taste 
in  floral  decoration."  With  this  logi- 
cal conclusion,  they  endeavored  to  di- 
vert me  from  my  investigations.  They 
did  not  succeed.  I  had  determined  to 
have  an  answer  to  my  question,  and 
so  I  turned  to  one  who  never  failed  to 
further  with  enthusiasm  my  slightest 
interests,  —  namely,  myself. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  strolled  through 
the  winding  wood  path  which  is  the 
pride  of  the  village,  I  heard  the  shrill 
voice  of  a  child  some  distance  back  of 
me  exclaiming:  "Oh,  auntie,  there's 
a  green  snake!" 

This  exclamation  was  followed  by  a 
scream,  which  made  me  turn  and 
hasten  back,  grasping  my  heavy  stick, 
and  a  few  yards  ahead  of  me  I 
saw  a  small  green  snake  peacefully 
gliding  across  the  path.  Poor  harm- 
less little  creature!  I  should  have 
scorned  to  touch  it  had  not  my  gaze 
rested  upon  the  shrinking  figure  of  my 
"geranium  lady"  standing  upon  a 
neighboring  stump,  her  petticoats 
clutched  tightly  in  both  hands.  This 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost;  and 


I  brought  my  stick  down  upon  the 
little  snake  with  something  of  a  flour- 
ish. 

"Madam,  you  may  descend  with 
perfect  safety,  —  the  snake  is  dead,"  I 
said,  extending  a  deferential  hand  to 
help  her  from  the  stump.  The  little 
girl  hopped  from  a  rock  near  by,  call- 
ing out  breathlessly:  "Oh,  I'm  so 
glad  he's  dead!  Auntie  and  I  aie  so 
afraid  of  snakes!" 

"Yes,  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  you, 
sir,"  the  voice  of  the  "geranium  lady" 
was  murmuring.  "I  daresay  I'm  ab- 
surdly timid,  but  I  can't  seem  to  over- 
come the  feeling." 

In  consequence  of  having  cham- 
pioned the  helpless  pair,  and  killed  the 
snake,  I  walked  back  through  the 
woods  upon  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
"geranium  lady"  and  her  small  com- 
panion, who  eagerly  availed  herself  of 
my  protection  against  all  dangerous 
crawling  things.  As  we  retraced  our 
steps  I  glanced  beneath  the  lady's  hat 
and  satisfied  myself  that  the  geranium 
was  there  as  usual;  then  I  discoursed 
of  snakes  in  general  and  of  the  poison- 
ous bite  of  many  small  ones  in  particu- 
lar, while  my  companions  eyed  me 
with  grateful  glances.  I  helped  them 
gallantly  over  the  tiny  mountain 
stream  which  dashed  across  our  path, 
picked  checkerberries  and  branches  of 
black  birch  for  the  little  girl,  and  no- 
ticed that  the  smile  of  the  "geranium 
lady"  transformed  her  into  quite  a 
pretty  woman. 

So,  at  the  sacrifice  of  one  green 
snake  and  with  a  slight  draught  upon 
my  store  of  serpent  stories,  I  gained 
the  favor  of  the  lady,  and  her  little 
niece  became  my  steadfast  friend;  and 
I  returned  in  triumph  to  the  unsym- 
pathetic lovers  of  embroidery  and  dab- 
sters at  crocheting  to  tell  them  I  no 
longer  needed  their  assistance  in  fath- 
oming the  mystery  of  the  geraniums. 

After  that  day  I  often  ran  across  the 
lady  and  the  little  girl,  who  generally 
accompanied  her.  We  talked  of  many 
things,  and  I  found  the  "geranium 
lady"  both  entertaining  and  apprecia- 
tive, but  never  odd  or  queer.    I  could, 
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in  fact,  discern  no  other  peculiarity 
save  that  which  I  was  patiently  en- 
deavoring to  account  for.  We  talked 
enthusiastically  of  flowers  in  general, 
but  never  reached  geraniums  in  par- 
ticular, and  I  imagined  that  she  always 
guided  the  conversation  into  some  dif- 
ferent channel  just  as  I  was  prepared 
to  broach  the  flower  in  question. 

Then  I  descended  to  seeking  infor- 
mation from  the  girl,  who  seemed 
quite  ready  to  bestow  her  childish  con- 
fidences upon  me.  I  gave  her  ample 
chances  to  volunteer  what  I  desired  to 
know,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  other  members  of 
her  family,  but  very  little  about  her 
aunt,  except  that  she  was  lonely  up 
here  in  the  country  and  had  begged 
that  this  favorite  niece  might  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  a  month  with  her. 
Having  tried  circumvention  without 
success,  I  attempted  abrupt  interroga- 
tion. 

"Does  your  aunt  always  wear  gera- 
niums in  her  hair?"  I  asked  one  after- 
noon, as  we  sat  perched  upon  the  top 
of  a  high  rock  which  we  had  scaled 
triumphantly,  while  the  "g'eranium 
lady"  was  intent  upon  securing  some 
roots  of  ferns  in  a  mossy  hollow  far 
below  us.  The  sunlight  fell  upon  her 
hair  as  she  stooped  near  the  ferns  and 
made  it  gleam  like  burnished  copper, 
while  the  scarlet  geranium  drooped  its 
head  as  if  it  realized  its  disadvanta- 
geous position  and  fain  would  hide  its 
vivid  blossom. 

"Yes,  auntie  always  wears  gerani- 
ums; ever  since  I  can  first  remember, 
she's  worn  them." 

"And  why,"  I  questioned  eagerly, 
"why  does  she  do  it?" 

"Because  she  likes  them,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  I  murmured, 
"that  she  likes  that  vivid  scarlet  in  her 
hair  when  she  has  all  the  other  flowers 
to  choose  from?" 

My  small  companion  rubbed  her 
heels  uneasily  against  the  rock,  while 
her  gaze  rested  upon  her  aunt;  then 
she  turned  suddenly  to  me  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  my  arm. 


"It  isn't  true  she  likes  them,"  she 
burst  forth.  "I  don't  know  why  she 
wears  them,  but  it  isn't  because  she 
thinks  they're  pretty.  She  knows  that 
they  look  horrid.  I  really  think  she 
hates  them;  —  but  don't  tell  any  one 
I  said  so." 

"How  very  strange,"  I  mused,  "to 
wear  a  flower  she  doesn't  like  and 
knows  isn't  becoming!" 

"I've  often  asked  her  why  she  does 
it,  but  she  won't  tell  me,"  the  child  re- 
sponded. "Perhaps  she'll  tell  you  if 
you  ask  her,"  —  and  leaving  me  to 
scramble  after  her  when  I  saw  fit,  the 
little  maid  slid  lightly  down  the  rock. 

But  though  my  curiosity  was  more 
fully  roused  than  ever  by  this  odd 
statement,  I  did  not  feel  like  asking 
point  blank  the  question  which  har- 
assed me;  moreover  I  felt  sure  that  I 
should  gain  no  satisfactory  answer  if 
I  did,  and  so  I  went  back  sadly  to  the 
embroiderers  and  crocheters,  who 
jeered  and  jested  cruelly  about  my 
fruitless  efforts  to  ascertain  why  the 
"geranium  lady"  wore  that  especial 
flower  in  her  hair. 

At  last,  tired  of  listening  to  their 
flippant  speeches,  I  quietly  retreated 
to  the  grove  some  little  distance  back 
of  the  house  to  take  possession  of  my 
favorite  rustic  seat  and  to  enjoy  in 
peace  my  daily  paper.  I  found,  how- 
ever, that  my  seat  was  occupied  by  a 
brisk,  dapper  looking  little  man,  who 
hailed  me  as  I  was  about  to  turn  away 
and  asked  me  several  questions  about 
the  place.  I  was  at  once  attracted  by 
his  genial  manner,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  found  myself  seated  beside 
him  on  the  rustic  seat  in  animated 
conversation  regarding  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
we  hit  upon  a  mutual  friend,  whom 
neither  of  us  liked,  and  this  discovery 
cemented  our  fast  budding  friendship. 
Oh,  blessed  summer  time,  when 
friendships  blossom  like  the  flowers  in 
one  short  day !  What  matters  it  if  the 
first  autumn  frost  hopelessly  chills 
them? 

I  found  the  little  man  extremely  en- 
tertaining, and  in  the  space  of  half  an 
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hour  I  had  volunteered  to  do  the  hon- 
ors of  the  place  for  him  and  rashly 
promised  to  show  him  everything,  — 
which  was,  however,  no  very  lengthy 
task.  He  had  spent  nearly  all  his  life 
in  knocking  around  the  world,  and 
had  an  endless  store  of  lively  anec- 
dotes to  offer,  which  made  him  a  most 
enjoyable  companion.  Like  a  true 
"stay-at-home,"  I  reveled  in  his  con- 
versation, scoffing  at  all  'the  facts  he 
told,  and  implicitly  believing  the  best 
of  his  fictitious  stories.  He  said  that, 
after  many  years  of  great  activity,  he 
had  at  last  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try to  settle  down  and  to  enjoy  his  old 
time  friends.  Indeed  he  had  come  to 
this  rural  spot  on  purpose  to  look  up  a 
friend  he  had  not  seen  for  years. 

We  strolled  down  through  the 
grove,  and  I  conducted  my  new  ac- 
quaintance across  the  fields  and  on 
into  the  pretty  wood  path,  while  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  charmed  with  the 
surrounding  country.  "I've  seen  a 
thousand  views  more  picturesque  than 
this,"  he  said  as  we  rested  upon  the 
top  of  a  stone  wall  and  looked  out 
from  the  shelter  of  the  woods  across 
the  meadows ;  "but  none  of  them  gave 
me  the  feeling  of  peace  and  content- 
ment I  seem  to  have  up  here; — for 
this  is  home.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you 
there's  nothing  like  a  man's  own  coun- 
try, after  all." 

"And  his  own  countrymen,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  and  his  countrywomen  too," 
he  remarked  quite  decidedly.  "I've 
seen  all  kinds,  and  I  have  tried  to  look 
at  them  impartially,  but  I  declare 
there's  no  comparison  between  our 
women  and  those  of  other  nations. 
Why,  they're  as  far  ahead  — "  He 
paused  as  a  little  green  snake  glided 
from  under  the  wall  close  to  his  foot. 

"Beautiful  little  creatures!"  he  said. 
"I  used  to. like  to  catch  them  when  I 
was  young.  They're  such  a  pretty 
shade  of  green,  — and  so  graceful.  See 
the  beauty  of  that  curve." 

"I've  always  had  a  weakness  for 
them  myself,"  I  owned,  watching  the 
creature  glide  away.  "I  killed  one  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  the  other  after- 


noon, and  I  acknowledge  I  felt  cruel. 
But  then  my  excuse  was  a  good  one," 
I  laughed;  "it  was  to  win  the  everlast- 
ing gratitude  of — " 

"A  young  and  lovely  stranger?"  my 
new  friend  queried. 

"No,  my  'geranium  lady'  was 
neither  young  nor  lovely,"  I  answered. 

"Your  what  kind  of  a  lady?"  he 
questioned. 

"Geranium  lady,"  I  said;  and  then, 
while  I  tossed  acorns  at  a  tree; near  by 
and  he  whittled  a  piece  of  wood,  I  told 
him  all  about  my  curiosity  concerning 
the  interesting ■  problem.  "I  hardly 
think  I  ever  shall  find  out  why  she 
persists  in  wearing  them,"  I  said  re- 
gretfully. "Her  little  niece  can't  help 
me,  and  no  one  else  shares  my  enthu- 
siasm or  cares  to  aid  me  in  my  search 
for  a  solution." 

"You  say  she  has  red  hair?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  salient  point;  no 
other  color  would  have  arrested  my 
attention,  —  but  that  shade  coupled 
with  bright  scarlet  geraniums  is  some- 
thing to  take  note  of." 

"I  share  your  curiosity,"  my  new 
friend  said,  paring  the  edge  of  the 
small  boat  he  was  constructing,  "not 
because  I  am  over  sensitive  to  colors 
that  conflict,  but  because  I  am  partial 
to  red-headed  women.  The  shade 
may  vary  endlessly,  it  may  be  light  or 
dark,  Titian  or  carroty,  — no  matter 
what  the  tint,  I'm  pretty  sure  to  fall  a 
victim.  Do  you  know,"  he  added  after 
a  pause  in  which  he  put  the  final 
touches  to  the  little  boat,  I  do  believe 
I  haven't  yet  got  over  the  effects  of 
one  particular  shade  of  red  that  I  ad- 
mired many  years  ago.  What  do  you 
say  to  moving  on?"  he  added  philo- 
sophically, "I'm  getting  just  a  trifle 
stiff  from  sitting  on  this  wall." 

As  we  recrossed  the  meadow,  I  saw 
two  figures  coming  towards  us  up  the 
foot  path,  and  recognized  at  once  the 
little  girl  and  the  "geranium  lady." 

"Look,  she  is  coming  now,"  I  mur- 
mured; "notice  the  flower  in  her  hair." 

She  had  taken  off  her  shade  hat,  and 
carried  it  filled  with  long  sprays  of 
trailing  clematis.     As  she  advanced, 
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the  slanting  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun- 
light rested  upon  her  hair,  which 
gleamed  like  gold.  She  was  dressed 
in  some  simple  muslin  gown  with  little 
sprays  of  green  all  over  it,  and  I  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  well.  I  realized 
for  the  first  time,  how  I  had  under- 
rated her  personal  attractions.  She 
saw  me  coming,  and  smiled.  I  raised 
my  hat  and  stepped  aside  into  the  long 
grass,  leaving  my  companion  face  to 
face  with  her.  He  was  about  to  follow 
me,  when  suddenly  he  stopped  and  I 
heard  him  exclaim: 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  how  do  you 
do!  I  wonder  if  you  have  forgotten 
me?" 

The  "geranium  lady"  was  evidently 
so  surprised  to  see  him  that  she  stood 
motionless  there  in  the  path  as  if  try- 
ing to  catch  her  breath.  She  grew 
quite  pale  for  half  a  minute,  and  then 
her  cheeks  became  so  red  that  they  ri- 
valled the  bright  geranium. 

"Why,  David  Eldon,  I  thought  you 
were  in  China!  I  didn't  know  that  we 
should  ever  see  you  back  here  again. 
I'm  very  glad  indeed,  indeed  I  am,"  — 
and  the  "geranium  lady"  held  out  a 
timid  hand,  which  my  companion 
grasped  with  much  enthusiasm. 

"Well,  I  declare  it  does  me  good  to 
see  you  again,  Irene;  and  looking  just 
the  same,  not  a  day  older;  no,  I  insist 
you've  hardly  changed  a  bit." 

I  wondered  if  he  really  meant  this, 
but  as  I  glanced  at  the  "geranium 
lady"  standing  there  smiling  gladly, 
her  cheeks  dyed  pink,  her  eyes  bright 
with  excitement,  I  too  might  have 
averred  that  she  had  tasted  of  that 
wonderful  elixir  which  brings  eternal 
youth,  and  so  perchance  she  had. 

"You  see  I'm  only  half  surprised  to 
meet  you,"  he  went  on,  "for  I  came 
up  here  on  purpose  to  look  you  up. 
No  use  of  a  man's  getting  back  to  his 
own  country,  if  he  can't  find  a  few  of 
his  old  friends  when  he  arrives.  I'll 
walk  along  a  little  way  with  you  if 
you'll  allow  me,"  he  added ;  "and  you'll 
excuse  me,"  he  said,  becoming  sud- 
denly aware  of  my  existence,  —  which 
I  myself  had  quite  forgotten  during 


the  past  few  moments,  so  interested 
had  I  been  in  the  meeting  of  the  two 
old  friends. 

As  I  pursued  my  solitary  way  back 
to  the  house,  I  wondered  if  in  my  con- 
versation regarding  the  "geranium 
lady"  I  had  said  anything  which  my 
new  friend  was  likely  to  resent;  but 
any  qualms  of  conscience  I  may  have 
felt  on  this  score  were  merged  in  satis- 
faction at  the  thought  that  now  I 
should  undoubtedly  be  able  to  solve 
my  baffling  problem.  Sooner  or  later, 
Mr.  David  Eldon  should  gain  for  me 
the  necessary  information.  When  I 
joined  him  on  the  piazza  the  following 
morning,  I  hastened  to  apologize  for 
anything  I  might  have  said  regarding 
the  "geranium  lady." 

"Yes,  I've  a  grudge  against  you," 
he  laughed  good  humoredly,  "for  say- 
ing that  the  lady  was  neither  young 
nor  lovely;  now  I  am  ready  to  affirm 
that  she  is  both." 

"Undoubtedly  she  is,"  I  said;  "I 
came  to  that  conclusion  myself  yester- 
day afternoon." 

"Well,  we  did  have  a  most  delight- 
ful hour  after  I  left  you,  talking  over 
old  times,"  he  went  on  retrospectively. 

"And  the  geraniums?"  I  questioned. 

"Oh,  sure  enough,"  he  said,  "I  quite 
forgot  them,  we  had  so  many  other 
interesting  things  to  speak  of;  but  I'll 
remember  to  ask  Miss  Irene  whv  she 
wears  them,  the  first  chance  that  I  get, 
—  and  you  shall  know  the  reason,  I 
promise  you.  Indeed,  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  surprised  I  am 
that  she  should  do  a  thing  like  that, 
for  she's  so  sensible  and  has  such  won- 
derfully fine  taste;  she's  just  the  one  to 
be  annoyed  if  things  don't  harmonize, 
unless  she's  changed  mightily  since  I 
used  to  know  her.  Dear  me,  I  will 
have  a  joke  with  her  about  wearing 
geraniums.  Ha,  ha,  fancy  my  daring 
to  criticize  her  taste  in  colors! 

Despite  my  new  friend's  protesta- 
tions, I  waited  several  davs  in  vain  for 
him  to  bring-  me  the  desired  informa- 
tion. He  either  had  forgotten  or  else 
had  found  no  fitting  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce the  subject.    I  could  not  un- 
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derstand  why  he  delayed,  it  seemed 
such  a  simple  thing  for  an  old  friend 
to  say  in  an  off-hand  way,  "now  tell  me 
why  do  you  always  wear  geraniums  in 
your  hair?"  That  was  all  I  desired 
him  to  do;  but  evidently  he  felt  some 
hesitation  in  touching  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  stood  in  awe  of  this  quiet 
woman.  I  finally  decided  that  he  was 
afraid  he  might  offend  her  by  ques- 
tioning her  taste,  and  I  had  quite  re- 
linquished my  hope  that  he  would 
bring  me  the  answer  I  awaited,  when 
unexpected  circumstance  bestowed 
upon  me  the  valued  information. 

One  evening  after  supper  I  sat  lazily 
on  the  porch,  my  chair  tipped  back 
against  the  wall,  and  indulged  in  a 
philosophic  revery  regarding  satisfied 
curiosity.  Was  it  not  generally  equiv- 
alent to  disappointment,  I  asked  my- 
self? Was  it  not  better,  instead  of 
searching  for  solutions,  to  shun  them 
altogether  and  so  retain  an  unending 
interest  in  the  problem?  How  like 
Pandora  we  lift  the  lid,  but  to  let  out 
some  imp  that  spoils  our  fun!  How 
much  more  interesting  for  me  never 
to  know  why  the  lady  wore  geraniums 
in  her  hair  than  to  discover  that  she 
wore  them  for  some  utterly  prosaic 
reason! 

Just  as  I  reached  this  logical  con- 
clusion, I  heard  voices,  which  I  well 
knew  belonged  to  some  of  the  crochet- 
ers;  they  were  coming  to  ask  me  to 
play  whist,  and  I  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  if  they  asked  me  I  should  be 
weak  enough  to  acquiesce,  though  I 
preferred  to  stay  just  where  I  was.  It 
was  a  glorious  moonlight  night,  and  I 
was  happy  and  contented  in  my  two- 
legged  chair.  There  was  but  one  al- 
ternative, instant  escape.  I  tiptoed 
stealthily  around  the  corner  of  the 
piazza  and  hastilv  retreated  across  the 
moonlit  field.  The  evening  was  su- 
perb; it  was  a  joy  to  breathe  the  clear, 
dry  air  and  I  thought  gleefully  of  my 
escape  from  whist  and  heat  and  kero- 
sene lamps.  I  turned  mv  footsteps 
towards  the  grove.  Why  had  I  never 
walker]'  tnrough  it  before  by  moon- 


light? It  was  assuredly  enchanted 
ground.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
waved  lightly  in  the  evening  breeze, 
and  the  leaves  rustled  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  bright  moonbeams 
which  fell  upon  them.  I  dropped 
upon  the  rustic  seat,  and  sat  enjoying 
the  shifting  shadows  around  me;  then 
realizing  that  the  thick  branches  above 
my  head  shut  out  my  vision  of  the 
moon,  I  swung  myself  up  into  the  old 
tree  above  me  and,  climbing  out  upon 
an  overhanging  limb,  found  a  high 
perch  where  I  might  have  entire  pos- 
session of  the  moon  as  well  as  of  the 
world  below  me.  I  remained  for  some 
time  thus  suspended  betwixt  heaven 
and  earth.  At  last,  feeling  that  I  had 
sufficiently  indulged  in  the  glories  ce- 
lestial and  also  that  the  limb  on 
which  I  sat  was  growing  less  and 
less  comfortable,  I  started  to  de- 
scend. Just  as  I  was  about  to  climb 
down,  however,  I  became  aware  of 
voices  near  by  other  than  those  of  the 
murmuring  wind  and  leaves ;  I  peered 
through  the  branches  and  discerned  a 
couple  sitting  on  my  rustic  seat,  upon 
the  very  spot  where  I  had  been  intend- 
ing to  alight.  I  paused  breathlessly, 
not  wishing  to  disturb  their  tete-a-tete, 
nor  yet  caring  to  drop  recklessly -upon 
one  of  the  many  rocks  which  were 
strewn  around  the  tree. 

Their  tones  now  reached  me  dis- 
tinctly. They  were  no  others  than 
those  of  David  Eldon  and  the  "gera- 
nium lady."  As  I  realized  this  fact.  I 
felt  my  own  position  to  be  decidedly 
uncomfortable,  in  more  ways  than  one. 
I  did  not  wish  to  overhear  their  con- 
versation, nor  did  I  care  to  sit  for  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  on  that 
hard  limb.;1  yet  if  I  suddenlv  dropped 
down, ,  I.  should  undoubtedly  frighten 
the  lady  sadly,  'besides  spraining  my 
ankle  on  some/ rock.  I  therefore  sat 
and  listened.  I  blush  to  chronicle  the 
wretched  fact;  but  fate,  which  had  en- 
ticed me  thjfher  and  then  blocked  mv 
retreat,  must  bear  the  whole  responsi- 
bility. Fate  willed  it  that  I  should 
know  just  whv  the  lady  wore  gerani- 
ums .in  her  hair,  and  I  could  only  rec- 
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ognize  the  fact  and  helplessly  submit. 
"Now  this  is  something  like  enjoy- 
ment/' he  was  remarking.  "A  rustic 
seat,  a  full  moon,  and  you  and  I  to 
look  at  it  together,  Irene.  Why,  it  re- 
minds me  of  old  times." 

I  fancied  that  the  "geranium  lady" 
sighed  as  she  replied,  "Is  it  so  pleasant 
to  be  reminded  of  old  times  —  the 
days  when  we  did  all  the  foolish  things 
we  spend  our  later  years  regretting?  I 
think  I  would  rather  forget  old  times." 
"Ah,  but  you  surely  haven't  regret- 
ted those  times,  Irene.  What  have 
you  to  regret?" 

"What  have  I  to  regret!"  she 
echoed  drearily.  "Oh,  it  is  useless  to 
talk  about  it  now.  If  we  could  all  go 
back  and  do  things  over,  we  all  might 
do  them  differently;  but  as  we  can't, 
it's  very  foolish  to  discuss  the  matter." 
"No,  it's  not  foolish,"  he  said  de- 
cidedly; "let  us  discuss  the  matter  just 
this  one  evening,  to  humor  the  whim 
of  a  crochety  old  fellow.  You  had 
your  way,  if  I  remember  rightly,  when 
we  last  met,  Irene;  let  me  have  mine 
to-night." 

"Please  let  us  talk  of  something 
else,"  she  earnestlv  protested,  with 
such  a  ring  of  real  distress  in  her  voice 
that  he  at  once  responded:  "Cer- 
tainly, if  you  wish  it,  we'll  talk  of 
something  else.  Perhaps  you'll  tell 
me  why  you  always  wear  geraniums  in 
your  hair.  I  must  confess  to  feeling 
somewhat  curious  to  know  the  rea- 
son." 

"Why  do  you  care  to  know?"  Her 
voice  sounded  quite  faint  and  distant. 

"Well,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "I 
must  own  I've  a  particular  aversion  for 
that  flower.  I  can't  endure  the  sight 
of  it;  and  if  I've  not  forgotten,  you 
used  to  feel  the  same  dislike  for  it, 
didn't  you?" 
"Did  I?"  she  replied,  coldly. 
"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "and  that  is  why 
it  seems  to  me  so  queer  you  always 
wear  one  now;  for,  to  speak  franklv, 
it's  not  a  flower  that  goes  well  with 
your  hair,  Irene." 

The  night  breeze  stirred  the 
branches  and  blew  away  her  answer 


and  his  response,  but  when  the  breeze 
had  lulled  and  the  leaves  stopped  their 
whispering,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
"geranium  lady"  saying  reproachfully: 
"Oh,  for  the  masculine  endowment  of 
forgetfulness!  You  say  you've  a  par- 
ticular aversion  to  a  geranium.  Have 
you  always  felt  that  way  about  the 
flower?" 

"I  really  cannot  say,  my  dear  Irene, 
but  my  impression  is  I  never  could  en- 
dure it." 

"Well,  never  mind,"  she  went  on 
with  a  sigh  and  a  nervous  little  laugh ; 
"it  is  but  natural  that  you  should  read- 
ily forget  trifles  that  I  remember  but 
too  well.  Since  you  have  asked  me,  I 
will  tell  you  a  very  silly  story  about 
the  flower.  Long  years  ago  a  young 
man  and  a  foolish,  headstrong  girl 
thought  that  they  loved  each  other; 
but  one  day  they  had  a  quarrel  over  a 
very  trivial  matter,  and  then  the  young 
man  found  out  his  mistake  and  went 
away." 

"No,  no,  Irene,"  a  husky  voice  here 
interrupted,  "she  found  out  her  mis- 
take; she  didn't  care  for  him." 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "the  young  girl 
did  discover  her  mistake,  but  not  till 
he  had  gone,  and  then  she  found  out 
that  she  loved  him  after  all." 

"Irene!" 

"Please  let  me  finish  telling  the 
foolish  story.  He  asked  her  to  wear 
in  her  hair  a  bright  spray  of  geranium 
which  he  had  picked.  He  said  he 
loved  the  flower." 

"Did  I  say  that,  Irene?" 

"She  asked  him  how  he  could  sug- 
gest that  she  place  a  flower  of  such  a 
color  in  her  hair.  He  urged;  she  criti- 
cized his  taste.  He  grew  resentful;  she 
grew  scornful.  In  short,  thev  quar- 
relled, and  he  went  awav.  Then  he 
forgot  and  she  regretted." 

"No,  I  did  not  forget!  Dearest 
Irene,  is  it  possible — " 

"Nay,  let  me  finish, —  and  then  she 
made  a  vow  that  since  her  vanity  had 
utterly  destroyed  her  happiness — " 

"Do  not  say  utterly,  Irene!" 

"She  would  do  penance  and  would 
utterly  destroy  that  vanity ;  and  so  she 
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wore  the  hateful  flower  in  her  hair  for- 
ever after;  and  then  he  came  and  criti- 
cized her  taste;  and — "  and  then  the 
wind  rushed  through  the  leaves  and 
swept  away  their  words. 

Thank  Heaven,  I  had  the  strength 
of  mind  never  to  tell  him  of  my  eaves- 
dropping. How  could  I,  when  he 
pressed  my  hand  and  told  me  of  his 
happiness  and  hers,  as  something  quite 
too  precious  to  be  lightly  discussed! 
And  when  he  said  that  he  would  ask 
me  not  to  demand  an  answer  to  my 
question  regarding  the  geraniums, 
which  as  a  man  of  honor  he  felt  he 


ought  to  give  me  if  I  insisted,  what 
could  I  do  but  truthfully  protest  that 
all  my  curiosity  about  the  flower  had 
absolutely  vanished?  And  when  he 
told  me  gently  that  there  were  some 
confessions  and  old  time  reminis- 
cences which  concerned  only  two,  and 
which  could  never  bear  a  repetition,  I 
cordially  agreed  with  him.  And  I  re- 
peat the  story  in  strictest  confidence 
to  you;  —  perchance  to  ease  my  con- 
science, perchance  because  I  know  it 
is  not  likely  that  you  will  ever  meet 
the  lady;  and  if  you  do,  you  will  not 
recognize  her,  for  she  no  longer  wears 
the  bright  geraniums  in  her  hair. 


A  BATTLE  PRAYER. 

By  Alice  D' Ale  ho. 

Non  nobis,  Domine! 

Thine  arm  alone 
Giveth  the  victory — 

'Tis  not  our  own. 

Not  by  the  flashing  steel 

Can  we  set  free; 
Not  by  the  cannon's  mouth 

Can  we  decree. 


Therefore  from  foolish  boast, 
In  thought  or  word, 

Staining  our  battle's  cause, 
Save  us,  good  Lord! 


BEN   FRANKLIN'S    BALLADS. 

By  Edward  E.  Hale. 


HAVE  the  pleasure  of 
publishing  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  what 
I  suppose  to  be  one  of 
the  two  lost  ballads  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  In 
his  autobiography  Franklin  tells  this 
story  of  his  experiments  in  poetry : 

"I  now  took  a  fancy  to  poetry,  and 
made  some  little  pieces.  My  brother, 
thinking  it  might  turn  to  account,  en- 
couraged me,  and  put  me  on  compos- 
ing occasional  ballads.  One  was 
called  The  Lighthouse  Tragedy/ 
and  contained  an  account  of  the 
drowning  of  Captain  Worthilake,  with 
his  two  daughters;  the  other  was  a 
sailor's  song,  on  the  taking  of  Teach 
(or  Blackbeard)  the  pirate.  They 
were  wretched  stuff,  in  the  Grub- 
street-ballad  style;  and  when  they 
were  printed  he  sent  me  about  the 
town  to  sell  them.  The  first  sold  won- 
derfully, the  event  being  recent,  hav- 
ing made  a  great  noise.  This  flattered 
my  vanity;  but  my  father  discouraged 
me  by  ridiculing  my  performances, 
and  telling  me  verse-makers  were 
generally  beggars.  So  I  escaped  be- 
ing a  poet,  most  probably  a  very  bad 
one." 

The  sale  of  the  Worthylake  ballad 
was  "prodigious,"  the  event  was  so 
recent.  But,  alas!  not  a  copy,  nay 
not  a  line  of  it  is  now  known  to  exist. 
I  have  searched  for  it  for  fifty  years 
without  success;  and  Dr.  Shurtleff, 
whose  opportunities  were  much  better 
than  mine,  is  my  authority  for  saying 
that  it  appears  to  be  wholly  lost.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  which  I  ever 
had  was  when,  forty  years  ago,  I  asked 
a  ballad  seller  on  Tremont  street,  at 
the  South  End,  in  Boston,  if  he  had 
"The  Lighthouse  Tragedy."  "No, 
Mr.  Hale,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  have  it 
for  you  this  afternoon!"  Alas,  that 
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afternoon  has  evaded  me  ever  since, 
even  as  tomorrow  does. 

Captain  Worthylake  had  been  the 
first  keeper  of  Boston  Light,  which 
was  lighted  for  the  first  time  in  1716. 
The  building  had  cost  £2,385,  17s., 
8  i-2d.  Worthylake  was  forty-three 
years  old,  a  husbandman  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  lighthouse.  His 
father,  who  was  also  George  Worthy- 
lake,  had  been  for  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  George's  Island,  where  Fort 
Warren  now  stands,  which  was  then 
called  Pemberton  Island.  At  one 
time  he  lived  upon  Lovell's  Island. 
His  salary  for  the  first  year  was  fifty 
pounds ;  but  the  next  year  the  General 
Court  allowed  him  seventy  pounds, 
because  fifty-nine  of  his  sheep  had 
been  drowned  in  the  winter  of  1716- 
17,  being  driven  into  the  sea  by  a 
storm  while  he,  in  his  care  of  the  light, 
could  not  attend  to  them.  In  the  very 
next  year,  on  the  third  of  November, 
1 718,  he  was  drowned,  with  his  wife 
Anne  and  his  daughter  Ruth.  The 
tradition  is  that  they  were  drowned 
as  they  were  returning  from  church  to 
the  lighthouse.  It  was  in  this  tragic 
event  that  Franklin's  ballad  was  born. 
The  physical  monument  of  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  triple-headed  grave- 
stone which  may  be  found  by  any  ad- 
venturer on  Copp's  Hill;  for  it  seems 
that  their  bodies  were  recovered,  and 
that  they  were  buried  there  together. 


Here  lyes  ye 
Body  of 
MRS  ANN 
WORTHYLAKE 
Wife  of  Mr.  George 
Worthylake 
who  died  Novr  3d 
1718  in  ye  40  year 
her  age. 


As  Franklin  says  that  he  wrote  the 
ballad  immediately  after  these  people 
were  drowned,  we  have  this  evidence 


Here  lyes  ye 

Here  lyes  ye 

Body  of 

Body  of 

MR.  GEORGE 

RUTH  Daur  of 

WORTHYLAKE 

Mr  George  & 

who  died 

Mrs  Ann  Wor- 

Novr ye  3d 

thylake 

1718 

who  died 

in  ye  45  year  of 

Novr  3d 

his  age 

1718 
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that  he  wrote  it  when  he  was  hardly 
thirteen  years  old,  for  he  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1706.  He  speaks 
of  two  daughters  of  Worthylake,  but 
here  his  memory  failed  him. 

For  the  ballad  of  Blackbeard  there 
seemed  to  be  better  chances;  but  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have 
been  on  the  wrong-  scent.  There  is  in 
circulation,  from  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  friend  of  Dr.  George  Hay- 
ward,  of  Boston,  this  spirited  verse: 

"So  each  man  to  his  gun, 
For  the  work  must  be  done 

With  cutlass,  sword,  or  pistol. 
And  when  we  no  longer  can  strike  a  blow, 
Then    fire    the    magazine,    boys,    and    up 


we  go 


It's  better  to  swim  in  the  sea  below 
Than  to  swing  in  the  air  and  feed  the  crow, 
Says  jolly   Ned   Teach    of    Bristol." 

Working  out  from  this,  I  hoped  to 
prove  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  wrote  as  good  poetry 
as  this.  But  while  my  young  friends 
have  furnished  me  one  and  another 
imitation  of  this  verse,  I  do  not  yet 
know  where  is  the  rest  of  this  ballad. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  find  it. 

On  my  visiting  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  March 
last,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  the  attentive  librarian  of  that 
department  placed  in  my  hands  a  new 
volume,  recently  published  in  Lon- 
don. It  is  called  "Some  Real  Sea- 
Songs,"  and  was  edited  by  the  very 
competent  hands  of  Mr.  John  Ashton. 
In  that  volume,  with  the  affectation  of 
its  being  a  facsimile  reprint,  I  found, 
to  my  delight,  "The  Downfall  of  Pi- 
racy." I  have  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  lost  ballad  of  Franklin. 

Edward  Teach  of  Bristol  was  a  most 
disreputable  pirate,  whose  name  at  the 
time  was  generally  spelled  Tchache. 
He  is,  however,  universally  known  by 
the  more  picturesque  title  of  "Black- 
beard." After  a  very  "successful"  and 
riotous  life,  in  which  the  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  the  secretary  of  the 
colony,  and  the  admiralty  judge,  in- 
curred suspicion  of  being  his  partners, 
the  governor  of  Virginia  offered  a  re- 


ward for  his  head.  He  sent  out  two 
armed  sloops  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Maynard.  These  sloops 
fell  in  with  the  pirate's  vessel  in  Ocra- 
coke  Bay.  In  a  hand-to-hand  battle, 
of  which  there  are  many  curious  pic- 
tures in  the  pirate  literature  of  the 
time,  fighting  with  Maynard,  the  com- 
mander of  the  royal  vessels,  he  was 
killed.  Maynard  cut  off  his  head,  and 
sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  with  this 
trophy  hanging  at  the  end  of  his  bow- 
sprit. The  tradition  says  that  the  head 
afterwards  hung  on  what  is  to  this 
hour  called  Blackbeard's  Point,  which 
may  be  seen  as  you  sit  in  the  charming 
library  of  Doctor  Frissell,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  Hampton  Institute.  The 
battle  and  Blackbeard's  death  took 
place  late  in  the  year  17 18.  The  news 
of  it  must  have  arrived  in  Boston 
about  the  first  of  January,  1718-19,  so 
that  it  followed  hard  on  the  death  of 
the  Worthylakes.  Franklin  is  careful 
to  say  that  the  Worthylake  ballad  was 
the  more  successful  of  the  two. 

We  have  all  of  us  been  hunting  in 
indexes  and  catalogues  for  "The  Bal- 
lad of  Blackbeard."  The  reader  will 
observe  that  the  ballad  now  printed  is 
called  "The  Downfall  of  Piracy."  Had 
we  known  its  name,  it  would  have 
been  easier  to  trace  it  in  the  collec- 
tions. Here  it  is,  as  Mr.  Ashton  prints 
it  in  "Real  Sea-Songs."  I  have  myself 
no  doubt  that  it  is  Franklin's  ballad, 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  exactly  fits  his  description 
of  being  "sad  stuff."  It  is  just  such  a 
thing  as  a  bright  boy  of  thirteen,  who 
has  been  once  successful,  would  have 
written. 

Second,  it  bears  distinct  marks  of  a 
newspaper  office.  The  line  in  the  last 
verse,  "We're  informed  by  a  letter 
writ,"  is  exactly  in  the  editorial  swing, 
as  the  average  editor  of  to-day  even 
would  use  it. 

Third,  it  is  absolutely  correct  in 
every  detail.  It  is,  indeed,  encum- 
bered by  its  detail,  as  of  the  marriage 
to  the  North  Carolina  girl,  who,  it  is 
said,  was  his  thirteenth  wife. 

At   the   present   moment,    unfortu- 
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nately,  the  only  file  of  the  { New  Eng- 
land Cmrant  known  is  not  accessible. 
It  is  just  possible  that  some  notice  of 
the  ballad  may  be  found  in  that  jour- 
nal, when  it  is  disinterred  from  its  en- 
tombment. 

(Ufte  ©oconfaff  of  piracy. 

Will  you  hear  of  a  bloody  Battle, 

Lately  fought  upon  me  Seas, 
It  will  make  your  Ears  to  rattle, 

And  your  Admiration  cease; 
Have  you  heard  of  Teach  the  Rover, 

And  his  Knavery  on  the  Main; 
How  of  Gold  he  was  a  Lover, 

How  he  lov'd  all  ill  got  Gain. 

When  the  Act  of  Grace  appeared, 

Captain  Teach  with  all  his  Men, 
Unto  Carolina  steered, 

Where  they  kindly  us'd  him  then; 
There  he  marry'd  to  a  Lady, 

And  gave  her  five  hundred  Pound, 
But  to  her  he  prov'd  unsteady, 

For  he  soon  march'd  off  the  Ground. 

And  returned,  as  I  tell  you, 

To  his  Robbery  as  before, 
Burning,  sinking  Ships  of  value, 

Filling  them  with  Purple  Gore; 
When  he  was  at  Carolina, 

There  the  Governor  did  send, 
To  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 

That  he  might  assistance  lend. 

Then  the  Man  of  War's  Commander, 

Two  small  Sloops  he  fitted  out, 
Fifty  Men  he  put  on  board,  Sir, 

Who  resolv'd  to  stand  it  out: 
The  Lieutenant  he  commanded 

Both  the  Sloops,  and  you  shall  hear, 
How  before  he  landed, 

He  suppress'd  them  without  fear. 

Valiant  Maynard  as  he  sailed, 

Soon  the  Pirate  did  espy, 
With  his  Trumpet  he  then  hailed. 

And  to  him  they  did  reply: 


Captain  Teach  is  our  Commander, 

Maynard  said,  he  is  the  Man, 
Whom  I  am  resolv'd  to  hang,  Sir, 

Let  him  do  the  best  he  can. 

Teach  replyed  unto  Maynard, 

You  no  Quarter  here  shall  see, 
But  be  hang'd  on  the  Mainyard, 

You  and  all  your  Company; 
Maynard  said,  I  none  desire, 

Of  such  Knaves  as  thee  and  thine, 
None  I'll  give,  Teach  then  replyed, 

My  Boys,  give  me  a  Glass  of  Wine. 

He  took  the  Glass,  and  drank  Damnation, 

Unto  Maynard  and  his  Crew; 
To  himself  and  Generation, 

Then  the  Glass  away  he  threw; 
Brave  Maynard  was  resolv'd  to  have  him, 

Tho'  he'd   Cannons  nine  or  ten; 
Teach  a  broadside  quickly  gave  him, 

Killing  sixteen  valiant  Men. 

Maynard  boarded  him,  and  to  it 

They  fell  with  Sword  and  Pistol  too; 
They  had  Courage,  and  did  show  it, 

Killing  of  the  Pirate's    Crew. 
Teach  and  Maynard  on  the  Quarter, 

Fought  it  out  most  manfully, 
Maynard' s  Sword  did  cut  him  shorter, 

Losing  his  head,  he  there  did  die. 

Every  Sailor  fought  while  he,  Sir, 

Power  had  to  wield  the  Sword, 
Not  a  Coward  could  you  see,  Sir, 

Fear  was  driven  from  aboard: 
Wounded  Men  on  both  Sides  fell,  Sir, 

'Twas  a  doleful  Sight  to  see, 
Nothing  could  their  Courage  quell,  Sir, 

O,  they  fought  courageously. 

When  the  bloody  Fight  was  over, 

We're  informed  by  a  Letter  writ, 
Teach's  Head  was  made  a  Cover, 

To  the  Jack  Staff  of  the  Ship: 
Thus  they  sailed  to   Virginia, 

And  when  they  the  Story  told, 
How  they  kill'd  the  Pirates  many. 

They'd  Applause  from  young  and  old. 
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THE   BROOK  AND  THE   BOY. 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss. 


"O 


H,  the  hills  are  fair  where  I  shall  flow," 
Said  the  song  of  the  brook  to  the  boy ; 
'And  the  meadows  are  sweet  to  which  I  go," 
Said  the  song  of  the  brook  to  the  boy; 
'For  I  flow  on  to  a  broader  land, 
To  scenes  where  wider  vales  expand, 
To  a  land  where  lordlier  mountains  stand," 
Said  the  song  of  the  brook  to  the  boy. 

'And  I  go  into  a  broader  land," 

Said  the  heart  of  the  boy  to  the  brook; 
'To  the  towered  towns  and  the  cities  grand," 

Said  the  heart  of  the  boy  to  the  brook. 
'Oh,  the  coming  day  draws  near,  and  then 
I  will  leave  this  dreary  woodland  glen — 
A  leader  of  men  in  a  world  of  men," 

Said  the  heart  of  the  boy  to  the  brook. 


II. 

"Ah,  me,  for  the  peace  of  the  hills  again," 

Said  the  song  of  the  stream  to  the  man, — 
"The  brooding  peace  of  the  woodland  glen," 
Said  the  song  of  the  stream  to  the  man. 
"And,  oh,  for  the  rest  of  the  quiet  glade, 
And  the  dreaming  peace  of  the  older  shade, 
And  the  vales  where  the  smiles  of  the  morning  played/' 
Said  the  song  of  the  stream  to  the  man. 

"And,  oh,  for  the  meadows  of  youth  once  more!" 

Said  the  heart  of  the  man  to  the  stream; 
"And  the  dewy  hope  of  the  days  of  yore!" 

Said  the  heart  of  the  man  to  the  stream. 
"And,  oh,  for  the  strength  of  its  sunrise  joy, 
When  living  was  play  and  the  world  was  a  toy; 
And,  oh,  for  the  hope  of  the  heart  of  a  boy!" 
Said  the  heart  of  the  man  to  the  stream. 
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HE  Old  South  his- 
torical pilgrimage 
this  summer  is  to 
be  to  the  King 
Philip  Country. 
This  will  be  the 
third  annual  pil- 
grimage of  the 
Boston  young  people  under  the  au- 
was  to  old  Rutland,  Massachusetts, 
ciety.  The  first  pilgrimage,  in  1896, 
was  to  old  Rutland,  Massachusetts, 
"the  cradle  of  Ohio."  A  hundred  of 
the  young  people  went  on  the  train 
from  Boston,  on  that  bright  July  day; 
and  when  they  had  climbed  to  the  little 
village  on  the  hill  and  swept  their  eyes 
over  the  great  expanse  of  country 
round  about  Wachusett  and  away  to 
Monadnock,  and  strolled  down  to  the 
old  Rufus  Putnam  house  by  whose 
fireside  the  settlement  of  Marietta  was 
planned,  a  hundred  more  people  had 
come  from  the  surrounding  villages; 
and  a  memorable  little  celebration  was 
that  under  the  maples  after  the  lunch- 
eon, with  the  dozen  energetic  speeches 
from  the  young  men  and  the  older 
ones.  It  was  a  fine  inauguration  of 
this  new  feature  of  the  Old  South 
work,  and  woke  many  people  to  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  historical  pil- 
grimage as  an  educational  factor. 

* 

Successful  as  this  Rutland  pilgrim- 
age was,  however,  the  young  people  of 
the  Old  South  Historical  Society  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  remarkable 
popularity  and  success  of  their  second 
pilgrimage,  last  summer.  A  company 
of  more  than  six  hundred  gathered  at 
the  Union  Station  in  Boston  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  Saturday  in  June, 
filling  nine  cars.  The  homes  and 
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haunts  of  Whittier  beside  the  Merri- 
mack were  the  goal  of  this  pilgrimage. 
The  society  had  directed  its  studies 
throughout  the  preceding  winter  to 
the  Anti-slavery  Struggle,  its  closing 
meeting  having  been  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  the  Anti-slavery  Movement 
in  American  Literature.  It  was  felt 
that  no  pilgrimage  could  be  so  fitting, 
following  this,  as  that  to  the  land  of 
Whittier,  the  great  anti-slavery  poet. 
It  would  be,  too,  an  inspiring  prepara- 
tion for  the  Old  South  lectures  for  the 
summer,  which  were  to  be  upon  the 
Anti-slavery  Struggle,  one  of  them  es- 
pecially devoted  to  Whittier.  Whittier 
was  not  only  the  poet  of  anti-slavery; 
he  was  pre-eminently  the  poet  of  New 
England.  New  England  history,  New 
England  tragedies  and  legends,  the 
New  England  people  and  New  Eng- 
land places  furnish  the  themes  for 
scores  of  his  poems.  Most  of  all  do 
these  cluster  about  his  home,  the  Es- 
sex country,  and  the  Merrimack.  The 
works  of  none  of  our  poets  are  more 
closely  associated  with  the  soil  whence 
they  sprang.  Every  lover  of  Whittier 
should  know  the  Whittier  country; 
and  every  one  of  the  six  hundred  who 
went  from  Boston  that  beautiful  June 
morning  was  a  lover  of  Whittier. 
Lovers  of  Whittier  joined  them  from 
Haverhill,  from  Amesbury  and  New- 
buryport;  so  that  when  the  old  farm 
house  at  Haverhill,  so  reverently  pre- 
served, the  poet's  birthplace,  the  scene 
of  "Snow-Bound, "  had  been  visited  by 
all,  and  many  had  climbed  Job's  Hill 
across  the  way,  and  the  big  barn  and 
clover  field  had  been  rambled  through, 
almost  a  thousand  happy  folk  sat  pic- 
nicing  in  groups  on  the  hillside  in  the 
wood  through  which  the  "Barefoot 
Boy's"  clear  brook  still  ripples  and 
dances  among  the  stones.    Mr.  Pick- 
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ard,  Whittier's  friend  and  biographer, 
was  there,  and  the  president  of  the 
Whittier  Club  of  Haverhill,  and 
Charles  Jefferson,  who  since  then  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  become  the  min- 
ister of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and 
who  on  this  Whittier  day  brought 
seventy-five  enthusiasts  with  him  from 
his  Chelsea  church  upon  the  pilgrim- 
age. What  good  speeches  they  all 
made  there  among  the  trees!  And 
every  member  of  the  Old  South  Soci- 
ety was  quite  sure  that  no  better  word 
was  spoken  than  that  by  their  own 
energetic  young  president,  who  with 
his  energetic  associates  on  the  pilgrim- 
age committee  managed  the  whole 
affair  so  well.  The  interesting  exer- 
cises over,  the  electric  cars  were  taken 
for  Amesbury,  seven  or  eight  miles  off, 
through  the  beautiful  Essex  country; 
and  the  poet's  home,  where  the  study 
and  the  garden  remain  as  of  old,  his 
grave,  and  the  simple  Quaker  meet- 
ing-house were  visited,  the  good 
Amesbury  women  vying  with  the 
Haverhill  Whittier  Club  in  kind  hos- 
pitality. Powow  Hill,  beside  the  town, 
was  climbed  by  the  more  ambitious, 
for  the  view  which  the  poet  describes 
so  beautifully  in  "Miriam."  It  is  a  fa- 
mous view,  taking  in  almost  the  whole 
Whittier  country,  the  long  curves  of 
the  Merrimack  from  toward  Andover 
Hill,  where  the  author  of  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  sleeps,  to  Newburyport, 
the  birthplace  of  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Salisbury  Beach,  where  "The 
Tent  on  the  Beach"  was  pitched,  and 
the  ocean  beyond.  A  steamer  was 
then  taken  up  the  Merrimack  ten  miles 
to  Haverhill,  past  many  points  dear  to 
the  poet,  past  the  scenes  of  "The 
Countess,"  "Mabel  Martin,"  and  other 
poems.  This  ride  on  the  river  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
day;  and  all  were  fresh  again,  after  the 
full  day's  work,  when  they  got  back  to 
Haverhill  and  crowded  into  the  long 
train  which  was  in  waiting  to  bear 
them  into  Boston  as  the  sun  went 
down. 


This  wonderful  Whittier  day  solved 
for  the  Old  South  Historical  Society 
the  problem  of  historical  pilgrimages. 
They  appeal  to  the  people.  Choose 
a  good  place  to  go  to,  choose  a  good 
time,  make  good  arrangements,  make 
the  expense  slight,  and  hundreds  of 
young  people  wish  to  join.  The  good 
places  to  go  to  in  New  England  are 
numberless;  it  is  an  embarrassment  of 
riches.  Plymouth  and  Provincetown, 
Salem  and  Marblehead,  Lexington 
and  Concord,  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Sud- 
bury, Providence  and  Newport,  Pom- 
fret  and  the  other  Putnam  places  in 
Connecticut,  Hadley  and  Deerfield 
and  the  other  old  towns  on  the  Con- 
necticut with  their  memories  of  the 
Indian  wars,  —  these  are  a  few  of  the 
places  that  have  come  into  the  minds 
of  the  young  people  of  the  Old  South 
Historical  Society;  and  while  they  have 
carried  on  their  more  serious  work 
during  the  winter,  —  they  have  been 
studying  "The  Heritage  of  Slavery," 
and  a  lot  of  them  have  been  teaching 
history  to  the  poor  little  waifs  at  the 
Marcella  Street  Home,  of  whom  Mr. 
Cole  wrote  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  last  November, — they  have 
been  balancing  places  for  their  this 
year's  historicalpilgrimage.  They  have 
chosen  the  King  Philip  country; 
and  on  the  last  Saturday  morning  in 
June,  bright  and  early,  they  will  start 
for  Mount  Hope.  Their  hopes  are 
very  high;  they  count  on  a  full  regi- 
ment. If  a  hundred  went  to  Rutland, 
and  six  hundred  to  the  Merrimack, 
will  not  twice  six  hundred  go  to 
Mount  Hope?  We  trust  that  the 
young  people's  highest  hopes  will  all 
be  realized;  and  we  trust  that  this  field 
day  in  the  King  Philip  country  may 
prove  the  provocation  for  much  study 
of  the  Indian  history  of  New  England 
on  the  part  of  very  many  more  than 
those  who  join  in  this  Old  South  pil- 
grimage. It  is  the  serious  reading  and 
study  which  are  stimulated  by  these 
historical  pilgrimages  which  are  their 
best  fruitage  and  best  justification. 
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The  study  of  the  history  of  the  In- 
dians is  not  a  new  study  with  the 
young  people  of  the  Old  South  Histo- 
rical Society.  Mrs.  Hemenway,  the 
founder  of  the  Old  South  work,  was 
through  all  her  later  life  a  devoted  stu- 
dent of  Indian  history  and  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  Indians.  The 
researches  of  Mr.  Cushing  and  Dr. 
Fewkes  among  the  Zunis  and  the  Mo- 
quis  were  sustained  by  her;  the  im- 
portant archaeological  publications 
brought  out  at  her  instance  and  ex- 
pense will  be  remembered  by  scholars; 
her  devotion  to  Hampton  and  other 
centres  of  Indian  education  was  un- 
remitting; and  she  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  everything  relating  to  the  life 
and  history  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England. 

The  Old  South  lectures  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1890  were  on  "The  American 
Indians,"  as  follows:  "The  Mound 
Builders,"  by  Professor  George  H. 
Perkins;  "The  Indians  Whom  Our 
Father's  Found,"  by  General  H.  B. 
Carrington;  "John  Eliot  and  His  Iiir 
dian  Bible,"  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Por- 
ter; "King  Philip's  War,"  by  Miss 
Caroline  C.  Stecker,  Old  South  prize 
essayist,  1889;  "The  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,"  by  Charles  A.  Eastman, 
M.  D.,  of  the  Sioux  nation;  "A  Cen- 
tury of  Dishonor,"  by  Herbert  Welsh ; 
"Among  the  Zunis,"  by  J.  Walter 
Fewkes,  Ph.  D. ;  "The  Indian  at 
School,"  by  General  S.  C.  Armstrong. 
The  leaflets  issued  in  connection  with 
these  lectures,  according  to  the  Old 
South  usage,  included  an  extract  from 
an  address  by  William  Henry  Harri- 
son on  the  Mound  Builders  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  extract  from  Morton's 
"New  English  Canaan"  on  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Indians, 
John  Eliot's  "Brief  Narrative  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians  of  New  England,"  an  ex- 
tract from  Hubbard's  "Narrative  of 
the  Troubles  with  the  Indians"  (1677) 
on  the  Beginning  of  King  Philip's 
War,  the  Speech  of  Pontiac  at  the 
Council  at  the  River  Ecorces,  from 
Parkman's  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac," 


extract  from  Black  Hawk's  autobiog- 
raphy on  the  Cause  of  the  Black- 
Hawk  War,  Coronado's  Letter  to 
Mendoza  (1540)  on  his  Explorations 
in  New  Mexico,  Eleazer  Wheelock's 
Narrative  (1762)  of  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Indian  School  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.  These  eight  leaflets, 
bound  in  a  little  volume,  make  an  ex- 
cellent guide  for  the  young  people  in 
their  studies  of  Indian  history,  each 
leaflet  containing  historical  notes  and 
references  to  the  best  books  on  the 
special  subject  to  which  the  lecture 
and  leaflet  related. 

The  lecture  on  King  Philip's  War, 
in  this  course  on  the  American  Indi- 
ans, was  given,  it  will  be  observed,  by 
Miss  Caroline  C.  Stecker,  one  of  the 
Old  South  prize  essayists.  The  Old 
South  prizes  —  two  first  prizes  of 
forty  dollars  and  two  second  prizes  of 
twenty-five  dollars  —  are  awarded 
each  year  to  the  graduates  of  the  Bos- 
ton high  schools  who  write  the  best 
essays  on  subjects  in  American  his- 
tory set  by  the  directors  of  the  Old 
South  work;  and  the  Old  South  His- 
torical Society  is  made  up  of  all  the 
young  people  who  write  essays  in 
competition  for  these  prizes.  The 
prizes  were  first  offered  by  Mrs. 
Hemenway  as  far  back  as  1881,  and  in 
the  seventeen  years  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  young  people  have  writ- 
ten essays.  By  a  process  of  natural 
selection  these  include  the  best  histo- 
rical scholars  of  their  years  in  the 
Boston  high  schools;  and  the  Old 
South  Historical  Society,  many  of  its 
oldest  members  now  graduates  of 
Harvard,  Wellesley  and  other  col- 
leges, many  of  them  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  stands  for  real  scholar- 
ship and  a  splendid  public  spirit. 
Miss  Stecker's  lecture  on  King  Phil- 
ip's War  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
admirable  work  done  by  these  young 
people.  It  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1890;  and  we  know  of  few  bet- 
ter brief  accounts  of  Philip's  War  to 
which  we  can  refer  the  young  people 
who  are  to  join  in  the  coming  pilgrim- 
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age  to  the  King  Philip  country.  The 
prize  essay  which  won  for  Miss 
Stecker  the  invitation  to  a  place  in  the 
Old  South  course  of  lectures  on  the 
American  Indians  was  upon  "Wash- 
ington's Interest  in  Education";  and 
that  essay,  which  has  been  printed,  is 
well  worth  the  reading  of  all  who  in 
these  days  are  re-directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  Washington's 
old  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  national 
university.  This  essay  was  written  in 
1889.  In  1890  the  essayist  again 
entered  the  lists,  writing  upon  the 
subject,  "Philip,  Pontiac  and  Te- 
cumseh:  Compare  their  Characters 
and  Discuss  their  Plans  for  Indian 
Union,"  one  of  the  two  subjects  set 
in  connection  with  the  lectures  on  the 
American  Indians;  and  again  she  won 
a  first  prize.  This  essay  also  was 
published  in  the  New  England  Mag- 
azine,— in  September,  1891 ;  and  it 
analyzes  Philip's  motives  and  defines 
his  place  in  Indian  history  with  dis- 
cernment and  judicialness. 


* 

*     * 


By  the  King  Philip  Country  we 
mean  here,  and  the  young  people  of 
the  Old  South  Historical  Society  who 
are  arranging  the  historical  pil- 
grimage mean,  the  country  immedi- 
ately surrounding  Mount  Hope. 
Mount  Hope  was  the  scene  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Philip's  life.  Near  it  he 
was  born,  beside  it  he  grew  up,  it  was 
the  centre  of  his  dominion,  it  was  the 
place  he  loved,  within  sight  of  it  the 
war  began,  and  at  its  foot  at  last  he  fell 
and  the  war  was  ended.  The  war 
raged  indeed  from  first  to  last  over 
almost  all  of  New  England.  Half  of 
our  ninety  towns  were  the  scene  of 
fire  and  massacre.  Twelve  towns 
were  utterly  destroyed.  The  trage- 
dies at  Sudbury,  at  Brookfield  and  at 
the  towns  on  the  Connecticut  will  be 
remembered.  The  stories  of  many 
of  these  towns — Springfield,  Hadley, 
Deerfield,  Northfield — -have  been  told 
in  these  pages.  The  Narragansett 
fort,  where  Canonchet  and  his  three 


thousand  were  overcome  with  such 
dreadful  slaughter,  was  in  South 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island;  the  young 
folks  trying  whether  they  can  make 
out  the  place  from  Mount  Hope  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  their  spy-glasses 
are  directed  also  toward  the  birth- 
place of  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  painted 
the  famous  portraits  of  Washington, 
and  toward  the  Narragansett  summer 
home  of  Edward  Everett  Hale — who 
knows  so  much  about  Philip's  War 
and  who  they  all  hope  will  be  with 
them  on  Mount  Hope  on  that  June 
day. 

But  Mount  Hope,  so  closely 
identified  with  Philip's  own  life,  looks 
down  upon  the  scenes  of  more  of  the 
conflicts  of  the  war  than  any  other 
point.  At  Swansea,  just  to  the  north, 
the  war  began;  beyond  it,  in  Reho- 
both,  is  the  Squannakonk  Swamp, 
where  Annawan  was  captured;  nearer 
to  us,  in  the  town  of  Warren,  at  Sow- 
amset,  near  a  spring  which  is  still 
called  after  his  name,  was  the 
favorite  dwelling  place  of  Mas- 
sasoit  —  the  region  is  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  Hezekiah  Butterworth's  lit- 
tle book,  In  the  Days  of  Massasoit; 
in  Taunton  river,  east  of  Swan- 
sea, Weetamore  was  drowned;  across 
the  bay,  just  south  of  Fall  River, 
is  the  scene  of  the  fierce  Pocas- 
set  fight;  further  south  is  Tiverton, 
which  saw  so  much  of  the  war;  and 
south  of  that,  Little  Compton,  so  long 
the  home  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Church,  who  sleeps  now  in  the  old 
graveyard  beside  the  common.  The 
little  steamer  which  on  the  summer 
days  ploughs  down  the  bay  from 
Providence,  past  Bristol  and  Mount 
Hope,  to  Little  Compton  and  Sakon- 
net,  bears  the  name  of  Awashonks,  the 
squaw  sachem,  who  in  that  troublous 
time  was  the  friend  of  the  white  men. 

Other  history  than  that  of  Philip's 
war  is  suggested  by  the  landscape.  Al- 
most in  sight  of  us  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Hope  is  the  famous  Dighton 
Rock,  the  provocation  of  so  much 
controversy  about  the  Northmen,  who 
some  wise  men  will  have  it  used  to 
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disport  themselves  on  these  very 
shores  of  Mount  Hope  Bay.  Directly 
under  our  eyes  at  the  south,  just 
across  the  ferry,  is  the  north  end  of  the 
island  which  has  Newport  at  its  south 
end;  and  here  it  was,  on  Butts  Hill, 
that  Sullivan  in  the  summer  of  1778 
fought  his  battle  with  the  British. 
Further  down  the  island  was  the  home 
of  Bishop  Berkeley  during  his  stay 
in  America;  the  old  house  still 
stands — and  on  Taunton  river  oppo- 
site Dighton  there  is  a  town  named 
after  the  good  bishop.  At  Newport 
Channing  was  born — there  is  a  statue 
of  him  close  to  the  old  Stone  Mill; 
and  here  too  was  the  summer  home 
through  all  his  later  years  of  Ban- 
croft, the  historian.  Mount  Hope  is 
in  the  town  of  Bristol.  The  old 
village,  which  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  in  the  Revolution,  lies  spread 
out  at  our  feet  on  the  west.  Near  by 
is  Edgehill  farm,  the  home  of  General 
Burnside;  and  in  the  town  is  a  hand- 
some Burnside  memorial  building. 
In  the  town,  too,  by  the  harbor's  edge, 
as  all  the  young  men  will  remember, 
is  the  boat-building  establishment  of 
the  Herreshoffs,  who  made  the  don- 
atio, and  the  Defender.  And  all  around 
us  is  Narragansett  Bay,  dotted  with- 
islands,  surrounded  by  beautiful  green 
slopes,  and  full  of  historical  associa- 
tions and  suggestions  all  the  way  from 
Providence  to  Newport.  Looking 
far  north  to  Providence,  the  voting 
people  will  think  of  Roger  Williams. 
They  will  remember  how,  a  year  and 
a  half  before  the  Boston  men  threw 
the  tea  overboard,  the  Rhode  Island 
men  burned  the  Gaspee  in  the  bay; 
and  they  will  remember  much  besides. 
The  King  Philip  Country  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  special  illustrated 
article  in  the  next  number  of  the  New 
England  Magazine,  an  article  prompted 
by  the  historical  pilgrimage,  writ- 
ten by  a  young  historical  scholar 
of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Slade,  who 
knows  the  country  well  and  loves  it 
and  its  rich  associations.  The  artist 
has  reinforced  him  with  beautiful 
pictures    of  all  of    the  King    Philip 


places;  and  the  article,  coming  out  at 
just  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  will 
be,  we  hope,  of  great  service  to  the 
young  people  and  a  valuble  memo- 
rial of  the  day  at  Mount  Hope. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  pilgrim- 
age to  the  King  Philip  country  will  be 
the  occasion  of  much  new  study  of 
the  Indian  history  of  New  England 
on  the  part  of  all  who  join  in  the  pil- 
grimage or  whose  interest  is  excited 
by  it.  It  is  in  provoking  such  study 
that  the  greatest  value  of  the  historical 
pilgrimage  consists.  The  literature 
of  Philip's  War  and  of  the  Indian  his- 
tory of  New  England  is  full  and  inter- 
esting. Perhaps  the  best  single 
book  about  the  Indians  for  older 
readers  is  Dr.  Ellis's  The  Red 
Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North 
America.  Its  early  chapters  upon  the 
origin,  manners  and  character  of  the 
Indians  are  clear  and  full,  and  the  his- 
torical portion,  covering  the  whole 
time  from  the  founding  of  the  colonies 
to  the  present,  is  interesting  and  just. 
The  book  which  best  performs  this 
general  service  for  younger  readers  is 
Francis  S.  Drake's  Indian  History  for 
Young  Folks.  It  is  written  in  a  graphic 
and  popular  style,  and  is  full  of  pic- 
tures; and  we  hope  that  all  the  boys 
and  girls  who  go  on  the  Old  South 
pilgrimage  will  read  it  through. 

Many  of  the  young  people  will 
remember  Hawthorne's  delightful 
sketch,  The  May-pole  of  Merry  Mount. 
Not  many  of  them,  we  think,  will  re- 
member that  Motley,  when  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  before  he  began  his 
great  histories,  wrote  a  novel,  Merry 
Mount,  a  Romance  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  The  hero — if  hero  he  may  be 
called — of  Merry  Mount  was  Thomas 
Morton,  a  queer  adventurer,  whose  fa- 
mous book,  the  New  English  Canaan, 
published  in  1637,  was  so  unpleasant 
to  our  good  Massachusetts  fathers. 
Whatever  controversies  there  are, 
however,  about  the  historical  portions 
of  the  book,  the  earlier  portions,  as 
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containing  the  observations  of  one  of 
the  first  comers  to  New  England  upon 
the  natural  history  of  the  country  and 
the  aborigines,  possess  a  real  scientific 
interest.  Morton  made  many  mis- 
takes— Trumbull  remarks  that  he 
could  not  write  the  most  simple  Indian 
word  without  a  blunder; — but  he  was 
a  lover  of  all  out-door  things,  he  was  a 
curious  and  observing  man,  and  he 
had  a  singularly  sympathetic  feeling 
toward  the  Indians  and  came  to  know 
them  well.  "He  loved  to  ramble 
through  the  woods  with  his  dog  and 
gun,"  writes  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
who  has  prepared  a  fine  edition  of  the 
New  English  Canaan,  "or  sail  in  his 
boat  on  the  bay.  The  Indians,  too, 
were  his  allies,  and  naturally  enough; 
for  not  only  did  he  offer  them  an 
open  and  easy-going  market  for  their 
furs,  but  he  was  companionable  with 
them." 

In  1634,  three  years  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Morton's  book,  William 
Wood,  who  had  come  over  in  1629, 
published  his  New  England's  Prospect, 
which  contains  much  upon  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians.  Morton  re- 
fers to  the  work  more  than  once  in 
his  New  Canaan.  About  forty  years 
after  Wood  and  Morton  wrote  (1674), 
Josselyn  published  his  Two  Voyages, 
with  valuable  accounts  of  the  Indians 
of  New  England;  and  there  is  also 
much  of  value  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  Winslow's  Good  News, 
Mather's  Magnolia,  and  Lechford's 
Plaine  Dealing,  as  well  as  in  the  works 
of  Bradford,  Roger  Williams  and 
others  of  the  fathers.  Very  full  ac- 
counts of  all  these  early  writings,  as 
well  as  of  the  later  literature  upon  the 
Indians,  will  be  found  in  the  notes  by 
Justin  Winsor  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
Memorial  History  of  Boston.  School- 
craft's great  work  on  The  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States  has  impor- 
tant sections  devoted  to  general  his- 
tory and  manners  and  customs. 
Schoolcraft's  work  has  been  abridged 
and  published  in  two  volumes,  edited 


by  Francis  S.  Drake,  which  are  more 
convenient  and  useful  for  many  than 
the  larger  work. 

The  missionary  efforts  of  John 
Eliot  and  others  among  the  Indians 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
chapters  of  the  Indian  history  of  New 
England.  The  young  people  can  find 
no  better  brief  account  of  Eliot's  work 
than  that  given  by  Mr.  De  Normandie 
in  his  article  on  Eliot  in  the  New 
England  Magazine  for  November,  1896, 
illustrated  by  pictures  of  all  the  Eliot 
places  and  curious  facsimiles  of  pages 
from  Eliot's  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  other  works.  Eliot's  Brief  Nar- 
rative, referred  to  above,  written  in 
1670,  just  twenty  years  before  his 
death,  was  the  last  of  his  publications 
relating  to  the  progress  of  Christianity 
among  the  Indians.  An  account  of 
the  other  publications  will  be  found  in 
the  notes  appended  to  the  leaflet.  The 
first  pages  of  Eliot's  Indian  Grammar 
have  also  been  published  among  the 
Old  South  leaflets. 

Of  the  work  of  Eliot  and  his  asso- 
ciates there  is  some  account  in  all  the 
histories  of  New  England.  The  earli- 
est life  of  Eliot  is  that  by  Cotton 
Mather  (1691),  afterwards  embodied 
in  his  Magnolia;  and  there  are  various 
later  lives  —  by  Convers  Francis, 
Dearborn,  Thornton  and  others. 
There  is  much  of  value  concerning 
Eliot  in  Dr.  Ellis's  chapter  on  "The 
Indians  of  Eastern  Massachusetts" 
and  Mr.  Drake's  chapter  on  "Rox- 
bury  in  the  Colonial  Period,"  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Memorial  History 
of  Boston.  Of  special  value  is  the 
chapter  on  "The  Indian  Tongue  and 
its  Literature  as  fashioned  by  Eliot 
and  others,"  by  J.  Hammond  Trum- 
bull; the  student  can  nowhere  find  a 
better  brief  account  of  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible  and  its  printing.  In  the  exhaus- 
tive Bibliography  of  the  Algonquin  Lan- 
guages, by  James  C.  Pilling,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  there 
is  a  complete  account  of  all  of  Eliot's 
works. 

The  young  people  will  like  to  know 
that  the  subject  of  one  of  the  four 
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large  bas-reliefs  to  go  upon  the  front 
of  the  new  Congregational  House, 
suggested  by  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter, 
is  Eliot  preaching  to  the  Indians;  and 
they  will  also  like  to  know,  in  the  time 
of  this  Spanish  war,  that  the  sculptor 
is  a  Spaniard.  Will  not  some  of  the 
bright  Old  South  young  people  make 
a  list  this  summer  of  good  Indian  sub- 
jects for  our  sculptors  and  painters? 
Will  not  some  of  them  make  a  list  of 
all  the  poems  that  have  been  written 
about  King  Philip? 

There  are  three  important  contem- 
porary histories  of  Philip's  War.  Rev. 
William  Hubbard  of  Ipswich,  whose 
History  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  Nezv 
England  was  published  in  1677,  was> 
we  are  told  by  a  high  authority,  "for 
many  years  the  most  eminent  minister 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  equal  to  any 
in  the  province  for  learning  and  can- 
dor, and  superior  to  all  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  writer.  Increase  Mather's 
Brief  History  of  the  War  with  the  In- 
dians in  New  England,  from  June  24, 
1675,  to  August  12,  1676,  was  pub- 
lished both  in  London  and  in  Boston 
in  1676.  Winsor  rightly  pronounces 
Hubbard's  work  "a  better  account 
than  Increase  Mather's";  and  Palfrey, 
to  whose  History  of  New  England  the 
student  is  referred  as  perhaps  the  best 
general  modern  account  of  the  war, 
recognizes  Hubbard's  good  opportu- 
nity. Thomas  Church,  a  son  of 
^Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  the  hero  of 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Philip,  wrote  for  his 
father  an  account  of  the  war,  entitled 
Entertaining  Passages  Relating  to  Phil- 
ip's War.  John  Easton,  a  Rhode  Island 
Quaker,  wrote  a  Narrative  of  the 
Causes  which  led  to  Philip's  War,  hold- 
ing that  the  faults  were  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  Indians.  It  should  indeed 
be  remembered  that  almost  all  the 
old  colonial  accounts  are  unfair  toward 
the  Indians. 

In  Drake's  Book  of  the  Indians,  in 
Baylies'  Old  Colony,  in  Barrv's  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  and  in  Ban- 
croft's United  States  can  be  found 
good  accounts  of  Philip's  War,    The 


chapter  in  Fiske's  Beginnings  of  Nezv 
England  is  very  good;  those  who  are 
going  on  the  pilgrimage,  who  want 
to  read  something,  but  have  not  time 
to  read  much,  can  turn  to  nothing 
better  than  this.  There  is  a  little 
History  of  King  Philip's  War  by  Rich- 
ard Markham.  The  boys  and  girls 
will  read  the  chapter  in  Coffin's  Old 
Times  in  the  Colonies.  Boston  stu- 
dents will  especially  wish  to  read  Dr. 
Hale's  chapter  on  "Boston  in  Philip's 
War,"  in  the  Memorial  History  of  Bos- 
ton. 


We  have  said  that  almost  all  of  the 
old  colonial  accounts  were  unfair 
toward  Philip  and  the  Indians.  It  was 
well  nigh  impossible  that,  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  suffering  and  savagery,  they 
should  not  be.  We,  two  centuries 
after,  can  look  at  it  more  easily 
through  Philip's  eyes  and  understand 
how  he  felt  as  he  saw  that  the  land  of 
his  fathers  was  gradually  being  taken 
from  him  and  that  only  by  sweeping 
the  white  men  from  New  England 
could  he  bring  back  the  old  Indian 
freedom,  or  save  his  race  at  all.  Irv- 
ing's  Philip  of  Pokanohet,  in  the  Sketch 
Book,  was  the  first  striking  word  in 
which  the  heroic  side  of  Philip's  life 
and  struggle  was  emphasized.  We 
do  not  remember  anv  picture  of  New 
England  in  King  Philip's  War  so 
graphic  as  that  by  Rufus  Choate  in  his 
old  address  on  the  Romance  of  New 
England  History,  which  we  reprinted 
in  the  magazine  last  November;  and 
he  looks  at  the  whole  tragedy  through 
the  eyes  of  the  white  men  no  more 
justly  than  through  the  eyes  of 
Philip.  "Our  fathers  called  him  King 
Philip  in  jest.  I  would  not  wrong  his 
warrior-shade  by  comparing  him  with 
any  five  in  six  of  the  Kings  of  Europe 
of  his  day  or  ours;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  that  the  elaborate  jests  and  puns 
put  forth  bv  Hubbard  and  Mather 
upon  occasion  of  his  death  were 
erased  from  the  records  of  New  Eng- 
land."     Choate    wished    that    some 
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American  might  make  this  episode  of 
Philip's  War  the  theme  of  a  romance; 
and  twenty  years  later  this  was  done 
by  Mr.  Hollister,  in  his  Mount  Hope, 
or  Philip  of  the  Wampanoags.  It  is  not 
a  great  story,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  its  pictures  of  the  lands  and 
waters  round  about  Mount  Hope  are 
beautiful  and  careful. 

Choate's  address  was  given  in  1833. 
In  September,  1835,  Edward  Everett 
delivered  his  great  address  at  Bloody 
Brook,  in  South  Deerfield,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fall  of  the  "flower 
of  Essex"  at  that  spot,  in  Philip's  War, 
in  September,  1675;  and  in  all  this  elo- 
quent address  —  one  of  the  noblest 
and  completest  summaries  of  Philip's 
War  ever  prepared  —  there  is  no  pas- 
sage so  eloquent  as  that  in  which  he 
pictures  the  feelings  of  the  Indian  in 
the  war: 

"Think  of  the  country  for  which  the  In- 
dians fought!  Who  can  blame  them?  As 
Philip  looked  down  from  his  seat  on 
Mount  Hope,  that  glorious  eminence,  that 


throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 


Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand, 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pomp  and  gold, — ' 

as  he  looked  down  and  beheld  the  lovely- 
scene  which  spread  beneath,  at  a  summer 
sunset, — the  distant  hill-tops  blazing  with 
gold,  the  slanting-  beams  streaming  along 
the  waters,  the  broad  plains,  the  island 
groups,  the  majestic  forest,  —  could  he  be 
blamed  if  his  heart  burned  within  him,  as 
he  beheld  it  all  passing,  by  no  tardy  proc- 
ess, from  beneath  his  control  into  the 
hands  of  the  stranger?  As  the  river  chief- 
tains, the  lords  of  the  waterfalls  and  the 
mountains,  ranged  this  lovely  valley,  can 
it  be  wondered  at  if  they  beheld  with  bit- 
terness the  forest  disappearing  beneath  the 
settler's  axe,  the  fishing  place  disturbed  by 
his  sawmills?  Can  we  not  fancy  the  feel- 
ings with  which  some  strong-minded  sav- 
age, the  chief  of  the  Pocumtuck  Indians, 
who  should  have  ascended  the  summit  of 
the  Sugar-Loaf  mountain, — rising  as  it 
does  before  us,  at  this  moment,  in  all  its 
loveliness  and  grandeur, — in  company 
with  a  friendly  settler,  contemplating  the 
progress  already  made  by  the  white  man, 
and  marking  the  gigantic  strides  with 
which  he  was  advancing  into  the  wilder- 
ness, should  fold  his  arms  and  say: 
'White  man,  there  is  eternal  war  between 
me  and  thee!  I  quit  not  the  land  of  my 
fathers  but  with  my  life.  In  those  woods 
where  I  bent  my  youthful  bow  I  will  still 


hunt  the  deer;  over  yonder  waters  I  will 
still  glide  unrestrained  in  my  bark  canoe; 
by  those  dashing  waterfalls  I  will  still  lay 
up  my  winter's  store  of  food;  on  these 
fertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant  my  corn. 
Stranger,  the  land  is  mine!  I  understand 
not  these  paper  rights.  I  gave  not  my  con- 
sent when,  as  thou  sayest,  these  broad  re- 
gions were  purchased  for  a  few  baubles,  of 
my  fathers.  They  could  sell  what  was 
theirs;  they  could  sell  no  more.  How 
could  my  father  sell  that  which  the  Great 
Spirit  sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon? 
They  knew  not  what  they  did.  The  stran- 
ger came,  a  timid  suppliant,  few  and  feeble, 
and  asked  to  lie  down  on  the  red  man's 
bear-skin,  and  warm  himself  at  the  red  man's 
fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to  raise 
corn  for  his  women  and  children;  and  now 
he  is  become  strong  and  mighty  and  bold, 
and  spreads  out  his  parchment  over  the 
whole  and  says,  it  is  mine.  Stranger!  there 
is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  not  made  us  to  live  together.  There 
is  poison  in  the  white  man's  cup;  the  white 
man's  dog  barks  at  the  red  man's  heels. 
If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers, 
whither  shall  I  fly?  Shall  I  go  to  the 
south,  and  dwell  among  the  graves  of  the 
Pequots?  Shall  I  wander  to  the  west?  The 
fierce  Mohawk, — the  man-eater,  —  is  my 
foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  east?  The  great 
water  is  before  me.  No,  stranger;  here  I 
have  lived,  and  here  will  I  die;  and  if  here 
thou  abidest,  there  is  eternal  war  between 
me  and  thee.  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy 
arts  of  destruction — for  that  alone  I  thank 
thee;  and  now  take  heed  to  thy  steps, — 
the  red  man  is  thy  foe.  When  thou  goest 
forth  by  day,  my  bullet  shall  v^histle  by 
thee;  when  thou  liest  down  at  night,  my 
knife  is  at  thy  throat.  The  noon-day  sun 
shall  not  discover  thy  enemy,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest. 
Thou  shalt  plant  in  terror,  and  I  will  reap 
in  blood;  thou  shalt  sow  the  earth  with 
corn,  and  I  will  strew  it  with  ashes;  thou 
shalt  go  forth  with  the  sickle,  and  I  will 
follow  after  with  the  scalping-knife;  thou 
shalt  build,  and  I  will  burn,  —  till  the 
white  man  or  the  Indian  shall  cease  from 
the  land.'  " 

As  the  young  pilgrim  standing 
upon  Mount  Hope  on  the  beautiful 
June  day  looks  over  the  broad  land- 
scape and  thinks  of  what  New  Eng- 
land has  become  and  is  devoutly 
thankful  as  his  thought  turns  back  to 
the  terrible  dangers  through  which 
she  passed  two  centuries  ago  and  to 
her  great  salvation,  let  him  also  think 
of  the  tragedy  and  pathos  of  it  all  for 
the  poor  Indian  and  try  to  look  clown 
from  Philip's  seat  with  Philip's  eye. 


From  a  late  photograph  taken  at  Cannes. 
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THE   STORY   OF  THE    ISLES    OF   SHOALS. 

By  Aubertine  Woodward  Moore. 


DELIGHTFUL  mystery 
surrounds  the  story  of  the 
"a  Isles  of  Shoals.  Whoever 
attempts  to  penetrate  it 
yields  to  its  spell.  It 
wholly  captures  the  fancy 
of  '  the  favored  mortal, 
who  is  personally  brought 
under  the  subtile  charm  of  the  atmos- 
phere, outline,  coloring  and  music 
of  these  jagged,  wind  and  wave- 
swept  rocks.  They  are  Enchanted 
Islands,  whose  origin  is  unknown, 
whose  period  of  usefulness  to  man  can- 
not be  computed,  and  whose  complete 
cycle  of  romance  will  ever  remain  un- 
told. 

Since  the  silence  shrouding  their 
past  was  broken  they  have  found 
many  appreciative  annalists,  and  have 
afforded  inspiration  to  some  of  our 
best  writers.  Hawthorne  felt  their 
witchery  when  he  visited  them  in  1852, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Celi,a 
Thaxter,  then  a  young  wife  of  seven- 
teen, living  with  her  husband  in  their 
Appledore  cottage.  In  his  American 
Note  Books  he  styles  her  the  pretty 
Miranda  of  the  lonely  island,  and  pre- 
sents a  fine  bit  of  word  painting  in  his 
description  of  the  locality. 

"It  is  quite  impossible,"  he  writes, 
"to  give  an  idea  of  these  rocky  shores 
— how  confusedly  they  are  tossed  to- 
gether, what  solid  ledges,  what  great 
fragments  thrown  out  from  the  rest. 
Often  the  rocks  are  broken,  square 
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and  angular,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
staircase,  though  for  the  most  part 
such  as  would  require  a  giant  stride 
to  ascend  them.  Sometimes  a  black 
trap-rock  runs  through  the  bed  of 
granite;  sometimes  the  sea  has  eaten 
this  away,  leaving  a  long,  irregular 
fissure.  In  some  places  there  is  a 
great  hollow  excavated  into  the  ledge 
and  forming  a  harbor,  into  which  the 
sea  flows ;  and  v.  hile  there  is  foam  and 
fury  at  the  entrance,  it  is  comparative- 
ly calm  within.  Some  parts  of  the 
crag  are  as  much  as  fifty  feet  of  per- 
pendicular height.  *  *  *  It  seems  as 
if  some  of  the  massive  materials  of 
the  world  remained  superfluous,  after 
the  Creator  had  finished,  and  were 
carelessly  thrown  down  here,  where 
the  millionth  part  of  them  emerge 
from  the  sea." 

Wherever  you  walk  or  drive  on  the 
sea-coast  within  several  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  you  are  con- 
fronted, with  more  or  less  distinctness 
and  from  the  most  unexpected  points 
of  view,  by  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  In 
clear  weather  no  vessel  can  skirt  the 
coast  without  sighting  them,  and  they 
cannot  have  failed  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  all  early  navigators  in  the 
vicinity.  Like  the  tips  of  sunken 
mountains,  they  bristle  with  danger 
for  mariners  approaching  them  at 
night  or  in  a  fog.  At  the  same  time 
they  so  emerge  from  the  sea  as  to 
form  a  harbor   in  the  midst    of    the 
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THE    LANDING    AT    APPLEDORE. 

ocean,  and  this,  combined  with  their 
climatic  advantages,  affords  a  natural 
cause  for  their  importance  in  history. 
They  lie  to  the  southeast  of  Ports- 
mouth harbor,  with  nine  miles  of  At- 
lantic Ocean  between  them  and  the 
nearest  point  of  the  New  Hampshire 
coast.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
group  is  Duck  Island,  a  dangerous 
reef  of  rocks,  seven-eighths  of  a  mile 
in  length,  a  mile  farther  out  in  the 
ocean  than  the  rest,  and  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  shy  sea-gull.  Two  miles 
southwest  of  this  is  Appledore,  a  mile 
long  and  five-eighths  of  a  mile  wide, — 


called    also    Hog    Island, 
from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  hog's  back  ris- 
ing from  the  water,  or  pos- 
sibly from  the  swine  that 
once  roamed  at  large  on 
its  surface.  Haley's  Island, 
christened  by  early  sailors 
Smutty   Nose,  because  of 
a  long  black  rock  stretch- 
ing     to      the      southeast, 
comes  next,  and  is  a  mile 
long.     Two  small  islands, 
Malaga    and    Cedar,     are 
connected  with  it  at  low 
tide,  the  first  named  per- 
manently    by     a     break- 
water. A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south- 
west is  Star,  so  named  from  its  star- 
shaped  outline,  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  West  of  this 
is  Londoner's,  an  irregular  rock,  on 
which  perchance  some  London  ship 
of  old  was  wrecked,  with  a  bit  of  beach 
where  all  the  shells  belonging  to  the 
cluster  are  tossed.      Last  comes  pic- 
turesque White  Island,  with  its  warn- 
ing lighthouse,  not  quite  a  mile  south- 
west    of     Star,     and     forming     with 
Seavey's  Island  at  low  water  a  double 
island.     Shag  and  Mingo  Rocks,  iso- 
lated by  a  narrow  channel  from  Duck, 
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a  round  rock  west  of  Londoner's 
called  Square,  and  Anderson's  Rock, 
off  the  south-east  end  of  Haley's  Isl- 
and complete  the  list. 

Some  authorities  maintain  that  the 
islands  were  named  from  the  reefs  or 
shoals  lurking  about  them.  Others 
suppose  that  a  shoal,  or  multitude  of 
islands  was  meant.  Still  others  at- 
tribute the  designation  to  the  shoaling 
or  schooling  of  fish  about  the  rocky 
shores.  The  first  theory  is  strength- 
ened by  an  extensive  shoal,  called  Jef- 


retreat.  She  was  but  five  years  old 
when  her  father,  Thomas  B.  Laighton, 
a  friend  of  Franklin  Pierce,  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  some  coveted 
political  preferment,  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  lighthouse-keeper  at  White 
Island,  that  he  might  forever  with- 
draw from  worldly  turmoil.  His  faith- 
ful wife  followed  him  unmurmuringly, 
with  their  three  children,  Oscar,  Ced- 
ric  and  Celia,  who  grew  up  like  sea- 
birds  on  the  rocks,  cared  for  by  "the 
sweetest  mother  in  the  world." 
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frey's  Ledge,  stretching  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  islands,  which  confirms  the 
supposition  that  the  group  once 
formed  part  of  the  mainland.  In  the 
earliest  recorded  mention,  the  term 
Isle  of  Shoals  was  applied  to  the  isl- 
and on  which  the  population  concen- 
trated. As  soon  as  others  of  the  clus- 
ter became  inhabited,  each  must  have 
an  individual  appellation,  and  Isles 
of  Shoals  was  affixed  to  the  entire 
group.  The  spelling  has  been  various- 
ly Shoals,  Shoulds  and  Sholes. 

The  high-priestess  of  these  isles  was 
Celia  Thaxter.  No  one  can  ever  equal 
her  poetic  pen  pictures  of  her  beloved 


On  stormy  days  the  little  ones 
played  in  the  long  covered  walk  bridg- 
ing the  gorge  between  the  lighthouse 
tower  and  the  quaint  stone  cottage 
that  was  for  six  years  their  dwelling. 
The  winters  seemed  like  a  whole  year 
to  the  merry  trio,  who  delighted  in 
watching  the  vessels  scudding  over  the 
blue  sea  and  the  sea  fowl  soaring  aloft 
or  tossing  in  the  waves.  In  calm 
weather  they  saw  the  stealthy  Star 
Islander  paddling  among  the  ledges 
or  stretched  out  on  the  wet  sea-weed 
seeking  wild  fowl.  The  bullet  head  of 
a  seal  appearing  amid  the  rocks  varied 
the  monotony. 
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Mr.  Laighton  was  a  man  of  books. 
He  had  with  him  his  library,  and  the 
Portsmouth  pilot  boat  brought  him 
letters,  papers  and  magazines,  with 
all  the  news  of  the  day.  There  was 
much  reading  aloud  of  events  then 
transpiring,  as  well  as  records  of  for- 
mer times;  but  the  children  cared 
more  for  the  fate  of  little  Red  Riding 
Hood  than  for  that  of  any  historic 
hero  that 
occupied  the 
attention  of 
their  elders. 

Unspeak- 
able bliss 
crowned  the 
advent  of 
spring,  with 
its  growing 
grass,  b  u  d- 
ding  flow- 
ers, birds,  in- 
sects, soft 
skies  and 
softer  winds, 
and  the 
"everlasting 
beauty  of 
the  thousand 
tints  that 
clothed  the 
world.'' 
During  the 
first  warm 
days  the  lit- 
tle ones  built 
sand-hills  on 
the  beach, 
and  made 
the  a  c- 
quaintance 
of  burgomaster  gull,  of  kittiwakes, 
sand-pipers,  gannets,  loons  and  the 
blue  heron.  They  played  with 
empty  limpet  shells,  launched  fleets 
of  purple  mussels  in  still  pools  left  by 
the  tide  on  the  rocks,  cut  from  the 
brown  leaves  of  the  slippery  varnished 
kelps  grotesque  shapes  of  man,  bird 
and  beast,  and  manned  with  a  weird 
crew  of  "kelpies"  their  rude  boats  of 
driftwood  which  they  sent  floating 
away  on  the  deep. 


Baby  as  she  was  when  she  left  Ports- 
mouth, the  gifted  Celia  was  drawn 
with  a  vague  longing  seaward,  as  she 
and  her  brothers  sat  perched  on  the 
household  goods  with  which  the  boat 
bearing  the  family  to  its  destination 
was  laden.  She  well  remembered  see- 
ing the  first  lamps  lighted  in  the  tower 
and  swinging  rich,  red  and  golden  in 
mid-air.    She  recalled  her  pride  when 

she  was 
thought  old 
enough  oc- 
casionally to 
light  them 
herself,  and 
realized  that 
even  so  small 
a  creature  as 
she  could  be 
of  service  to 
the  great 
world. 

She  early 
longed  t  o 
voice  the  im- 


pressions 
made  on  her 
by  win  d  s, 
clouds,  birds, 
sea  and  all 
that  sweet- 
ened her  life, 
although  at 
times  won- 
dering if  it 
were  not 
better  to 
"bless  one's 
self  with  si- 
1  e  n  c  e  .  ' 
There  came 
moments,  amid  the  matchless  glory 
of  the  sunshine  or  the  awful  sublimity 
of  the  tempest,  when  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  mingle  her  voice  with  the 
myriad  voices  of  nature. 

After  six  years  of  arduous  light- 
house duties,  her  father  removed  with 
his  family  to  Appledore,  whose  pro- 
prietor he  became.  Here  she  de- 
veloped rapidly.  The  sights  and 
sounds  encompassing  her  enriched 
her   knowledge.      She    grew    familiar 
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with  the  language  of  birds  and  flow- 
ers. She  was  seen  on  the  rocks  sur- 
rounded by  the  feathery  friends  who 
came  at  her  call.  *  Among  her  finest 
descriptions  are  those  of  her  garden, 
where  from  scanty  soil  she  conjured 
up  a  luxuriant  growth  that  "fairly  ran 
mad  with  color.1' 

An  odd  freak  of  fortune  finally  com- 
pelled the  recluse  to  open  a  house  of 
entertainment;  and  among  his  guests 
came  Mr.  Levi  Thaxter,  who  cap- 
tured the  scarcely  fifteen  years  old 
lover  of  birds  and  flowers.  Finding 
that  his  young  wife 
did  not  thrive  else- 
where, he  passed 
much  time  with 
her,  in  the  sum- 
mers of  their  early 
married  life,  on  the 
islands ;  and  here 
came  to  them  in 
the  summer  of 
1852,  their  eldest 
child,  Karl,  the 
first  infant  born 
at  the  Shoals  since 
the  Revolution.' 

Her  recently 
published  letters 
add  fresh  testi- 
mony to  Mrs. 
Thaxter's  love  for 
these  bare,  bleak 
rocks,     which     be- 


came in  the  season  of 
bloom  "lovelier  than 
sky  or  sea  or  distant 
sails,  or  graceful  gull's 
wings  reddened  with 
the  dawn,"  and  which 
she  has  made  famous. 
Her  "Among  the  Isles 
of  Shoals,"  her  poems, 
her  "Island  Garden," 
proved  irresistible  load- 
stones to  turn  the  tide 
of  summer  travel  Shoal- 
wards.  She  herself 
often  wondered  how 
travellers  could  wish  to 
go  elsewhere.  The  won- 
derful noise  of  the 
sea  among  the  rocks  was  to  her  the 
most  suggestive  of  all  the  sounds  of 
nature.  Each  island,  each  isolated 
rock,  she  declared,  had  its  own  note, 
that  could  be  distinguished  by  ears 
sharpened  through  listening,  and 
might  clearly  indicate  to  the  islander 
his  whereabouts,  though  shrouding 
mists  were  mocking  him. 

During  more  than  thirty  summers 
she  presided  with  matchless  grace 
over  her  Appledore  cottage,  where  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  engaged 
with    her   in    brilliant    discourse,    and 
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whose  windows  looked  out 
sunlit,  glowing  garden  on 
the  breezy,  sparkling  sea. 
She  even  passed  some 
winters  here,  especially 
when  her  mother's  health 
failed  after  the  father's 
death. 

Thomas  Laighton  died 
in  May,  1865,  and  was 
buried  on  the  island.  It 
is  said  that  his  lifeless  form 
was  seated  on  a  chair 
carved  from  stone,  in  his 
rocky  tomb,  with  the  face 
turned  toward  the  sea.  His 
wife  went  to  her  rest  in 
November,  1877,  and  was 
laid  by  his  side.  Near 
them  now  reposes 
Celia  Thaxter.  The  sun 
set  on  her  life,  she  said, 
when  her  mother  left  her. 
She  passed  away  in  the  night 
of  August  26,  T894,  after  a 


over  her 


day  spent  amid  music  and 
flowers.  Her  son  declared 
that  his  grandmother  had 
come  and  called  her.  She  had 
dreaded  lingering  illness,  and 
it  was  sweet  to  those  who 
loved  her  that  she  was  spared 
it.  She  had  often  said  that  if 
Karl,  who  was  her  inseparable 
companion  and  needed  her 
more  than  her  other  children, 
could  go  with  her,  she  would 
be  glad  to  die. 

Cedric  and  Oscar  Laighton 
are  the  present  genial  hosts  of 
the  Appledore  hotel,  owners 
too  of  the  other  great  hotel, 
the  Oceanic,  on  Star  Island. 
If  you  find  them  in  talkative 
mood,  you  can  learn  much 
from  them  regarding  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  island.  You 
will  discover  how  thoroughly 
they  are  in  sympathy  with 
their  life-long  environments, 
and  how  tenderly  they  cherish 
their  sister's  memory.  You 
will  turn  with  fresh  interest 
from  a  talk  with  them  to  Mrs. 
Thaxter's  books.    You  will  read  with 
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new  interest  Lowell's  "Pictures  of 
Appledore,"  what  Hawthorne  has 
written  of  the  Shoals,  the  writings  of 
Samuel  Adams  Drake,  Williamson's 
"Maine,"  Young's  "Chronicles,"  and 
the  sundry  reports  in  the  various 
historical  collections.  You  will  come- 
to  think  there  can  exist  no  greater 
point  of  romantic  interest  in  the  whole 
country  than  the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

It  being  impossible  to  cruise  along 
the  coast  without  sighting  these  isl- 
ands, there  is  no  doubt  they  were  well- 
known  objects  to  the  mariners  from 
many  lands  who 
frequented  our  wa- 
ters, in  oddly  rigged 
vessels,  through- 
out the  sixteenth 
century.  In  view 
of  the  obvious  ad-* 
vantages  they  pre- 
sent for  fishing, 
it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  were  the 
annual  resort  of 
adventurous  fisher- 
men scores  of 
years  before  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  at  Ply- 
mouth. The  vari- 
o  u  s  expeditions 
from  England  that 
attempted  coloni- 
zation or  sought 
adventure,  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, on  the  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire coast,  then  known  as  Virginia, 
by  virtue  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  grant 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  of  the  territory 
between  Florida  and  Nova  Scotia, 
must  inevitably  have  been  familiar 
with  them. 

Martin  Pring,  who, in  1603, searched 
the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  for  sassa- 
fras, from  which  our  forefathers  hoped 
to  distil  the  elixir  of  life,  sighted  a 
number  of  small  islands  as  he  ap- 
proached the  coast  at  a  latitude  of 
forty-three  degrees,  and  anchored  un- 
der the  shelter  of  the  largest.  His  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  gives  no  name 


to  the  islands,  but  as  none  others  an- 
swer his  description  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Shoals. 

The  next  recorded  mention,  and 
a  more  clearly  defined  one,  was  by 
Samuel  Champlain,  in  1605.  He 
sailed,  as  geographer  and  chronicler, 
with  Sieurde  Monts,that  noble  gentle- 
man of  Henry  of  Navarre's  household, 
who  was  empowered  to  colonize 
Acadie  from  the  fortieth  to  the  forty- 
sixth  degree.  Owing  to  the  New 
World  discoveries,  in  1524,  of  the 
Florentine  navigator,   Giovanni  Ver- 
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razano,  under  the  patronage  of  Francis 
I.. the  French,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  numerous  claims  in  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  New  France.  The 
appearance  of  the  English  on  the 
scene  was  followed  by  frequent  strug- 
gles for  supremacy.  Toward  sunset, 
on  a  July  afternoon,  De  Monts  and 
part  of  his  company,  in  a  fifteen  ton 
pinnace,  seeking  a  milder  and  more 
suitable  place  of  habitation  than  St. 
Croix,  where  they  had  wintered,  put 
out  to  sea  near  the  Piscataqua  harbor 
to  make  observations.  "On  the  East, 
about  two  leagues  distant,"  writes 
Champlain,  "we  saw  three  or  four 
rather     prominent     islands."      There 
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can  be  no   question  what  group  this 
was. 

Panounias,   a   young    Indian    from 
Acadie,  was  the  interpreter  and  guide 
who  pointed  out  the  landmarks,  and 
with  him  on  the  vessel's  prow  stood 
his      n  e  w  1  y-w  e  d  d  e  d 
squaw,    "from    whom 
he    did    not    wish    to 
part."     On  stolen  vis- 
its to  her,  whose  tribe, 
the  Armouchiquois, 
was  hostile  to  his  own, 
he  had  learned  all  the 
secrets    of    the    coast. 
The  dusky  bride  proved 
"a      very 
h  a  1  c  y  o  n 
of     the 
seas,"    and 
the    bark 
was  wafted 
by      soft 
b  r  e  e  z  e  s 
over    smil- 
ing      seas, 
while      the 
natives, 
with  every 


tribe  were  summoned  to  the  war-path, 
and  much  blood  was  shed  before  ven- 
geance was  satiated.  L'Escarbot,  a 
Frenchman,  who  witnessed  the  depart- 
ure of  the  avenging  expedition,  com- 
posed a  poem  on  its  cause  and  achieve- 
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token  of  amity,  gamboled  along  the 
shore,  inspired  by  the  reed  flageolets 
of  their  musicians. 

The  romance  of  the  Indian  bridal 
pair  who  assisted  in  pointing  out  the 
islands  had  a  tragic  denouement. 
After  two  years  of  wedded  bliss,  Pa- 
nounias was  treacherously  slain  by 
his  squaw's  jealous  kindred.  The  fol- 
lowing  summer   the   warriors    of   his 


ments,  the  first  epic 
known  to  have  been 
written  in  America. 

It  is  a  curious  and 
most  interesting  fact 
that  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  mighty  storm  which 
inspired  Shakespeare's  "Tempest" 
was  a  visit  to  the  Shoals  des- 
tined to  influence  the  future  his- 
tory of  New  England.  This  was 
the  storm  that,  in  1609,  wrecked  Sir 
George  Somers  on  the  Bermuda  Isl- 
ands, where  he  passed  the  winter,  and 
built  the  good  cedar  ship  Patience, 
which  carried  him  to  his  original  des- 
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tiriation,  Jamestown,  the  following- 
spring.  Finding  the  colony  there  per- 
ishing for  provisions,  he  undertook  to 
seek  supplies  in  the  Bermudas.  With 
him  sailed  Sir  Samuel  Argal,  on  the 
Discovery.  Once  more  there  arose 
"a  most  vehement  storm  which  was  a 
taile  of  the  West  India  Horacano"; 
and  for  weeks  the  frail  barks  were  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  waves.  The 
Patience  finally  found  its  way  to  the 
enchanted  spot  where  it  came  into  be- 
ing; but  Sir  Samuel  passed  the  sum- 
mer cruising  up  and  down  the  Maine 
coast.  The  story  of  his  wanderings 
in  Purchas's  "Pilgrims"  shows  that  he 
frequently  harbored 
at  the  Shoals. 

When  Sir  George 
reached  England, 
he  published  a 
pamphlet,  entitled 
"A  Discovery  of 
the  Bermudas, 
otherwise  called 
the  Isles  of  Divils." 
As  the  "Tempest" 
is  dated  by  critics 
not  earlier  than 
161 1,  it  is  likely 
that  Shakespeare's 
fancy  was  fired  by 
the  narration,  even 
though  his  "still- 
vexed  Bermoothes" 
may  be  located,  as 


Lowell  suggests,  rather  in  the  soul  of 
man  than  in  the  actual  Bermudas. 

Sir  Samuel  Argal  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  New  England 
coast  in  161 3,  and  his  exploits  at  the 
Saint  Saveur  settlement  on  Mount 
Desert  and  at  Acadie  practically  ended 
the  power  of  the  French  encroach- 
ments on  English  territory.  It  is  no 
unreasonable  supposition  that  Shakes- 
peare, with  his  prophetic  spirit, 
grasped  the  perils  to  which  English 
interests  were  exposed  in  northern 
waters,  and  believed  the  wild  waves 
were  put  in  a  roar  for  some  wise  pur- 
pose.    There   is  a  suggestion  to  this 
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effect  in  the  reply  of  Prospero  when 
Miranda,  troubled  at  the  workings  of 
his  magic  wand,  asks  his  reasons  for 
raising  the  sea-storm. 

"Know  thus  far  forth — 

By     accident,      most     strange,      bountiful 

Fortune, 
Now,  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought   to  this  shore;   and   by  my  pres- 
cience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star;  whose  influence 
If  I  now  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop." 

The  results  of  royal  letters  patent 
made  the  England  of  Shakespeare's 
time    quite    familiar    with    the    New 


novel  visitors  aroused  and  the  glow- 
ing accounts  afloat  of  their  native  land, 
whose  waters  were  fairly  alive  with 
cod-fish, — the  Poor  John  of  fisher- 
men,— colonization  received  a  new  im- 
pulse. Shakespeare  evidently  con- 
sidered the  interest  manifested  in 
the  painted,  tattooed  children  of  the 
wilds  an  exaggerated  one.  His  Trin- 
culo,  the  jester,  on  espying  the  de- 
formed Caliban,  exclaims: 

"What  have  we  here?  a  man  or  a  fish? 
dead  or  alive?  A  fish;  *  *  *  a  kind  of, 
not  the  newest  Poor  John.  *  *  *  Were  I  in 
England  now  (as  once  I  was),  and  had  but 
this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there 
but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver;  there 
would    this    monster    make    a    man;    any 
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World.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  had 
brought  home  from  an  exploring  voy- 
age, as  early  as  1577,  a  red  man  and 
his  squaw,  whose  likenesses  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Canterbury  cathedral 
library.  In  1605,  Captain  George 
Weymouth  kidnapped,  on  the  Maine 
coast,  five  natives,  who,  reluctantly 
though  they  followed  him,  created  a 
most  favorable  impression  in  London. 
They  were  considered  fine  specimens 
of  primitive  manhood,  handsome — al- 
beit a  trifle  disfigured  with  paint  and 
tattooing, — brave,  social,  courteous, 
and  strong  in  their  attachments. 
Something  of  European  customs  and 
many  French  words  they  had  learned 
from  French  Catholic  missionaries,  by 
whom  they  had  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced. 

Owing    to    the    enthusiasm    these 


strange  beast  there  makes  a  man;  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead 
Indian." 

Tradition  has  it  that,  one  of  the  In- 
dians exhibited  in  London  having 
died,  a  gaping  multitude  was  admitted, 
by  entrance  fee,  to  the  place  where  he 
lay  prepared  for  burial.  The  word 
lame  has  been  pronounced  a  misprint, 
and  the  comparison  Trinculo  offered 
supposed  to  be  between  a  live  beggar 
and  a  dead  Indian. 

An  important  role  was  played  in  the 
affairs  of  our  islands  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  who  became  Admiral  of  New 
England  as  well  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  a  whaling  and  trading  voy- 
age, in  1614,  his  roving  eye  lighted  on 
a  "heape  of  rocks,"  near  Cape  Cod, 
which  he  pronounced  "the  remarka- 
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blest  Isles  for  land- 
marks,  none   neare 
them,  against  Acco- 
minticus."   Landing 
on     them,     he     de- 
clared himself  their 
lord  and  proprietor 
and  gave  them  his 
own  name.     On  his 
return  to   England, 
he  wrote,  "with  his 
own  hand,"  the  sto- 
ry   of    his    exploits, 
illustrating  it  with  a 
chart,     and     with 
royal    permission 
called  the  coast  he 
had  visited  New  England,  being  the 
first  to  designate  it  thus.  Later,  when 
numerous  patentees  were  scheming  to 
divide  the  territory,  John  Smith  chose 
the  wild,  picturesque  rocks  by  which 
he  hoped  to  perpetuate  his  name.  "No 
lot  for  me,"  he  protests,  "but  Smith 
Isles,  which  are  a  many  ofbarrenrocks, 
the  most  overgrowne  with  such  shrubs 
and  sharp  whins  you  can  hardly  pass 
them,  without  either  grass  or  wood, 
but  three  or  four  short,  shrubby  old 
cedars."     These  cedars,  presumably  a 
growth  of  Cedar  Island,  attracted  the 
attention  of  John  Winthrop,  when  he 
sailed  past  the  Shoals,  and  misled  him 
to  describe  them  as  "woody."     Shoal- 
ers   and    Shoal    enthusiasts    devoutly 
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believe  the  ruinous  cairn  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Appledore,  toward  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  to  be  the  work  of 
John  Smith.     Being  a  structure  that 
must     have     required     much     labor, 
it  is  certainly  more  likely  to  have  been 
built  in  honor  of  what  was   deemed 
an    interesting    discovery    than    as    a 
mere  landmark  by  any  chance  sailor. 
Gallant  Admiral  John  gave  more  than 
one  indication  of  wishing  to  leave  his 
impress  upon  the  rocks.     As  a  recog- 
nition of  his   prowess    in  taking  the 
heads  of  three  boastful  Turks,  the  Ger- 
man emperor  under  whose  banner  he 
had  fought  in  the  Moslem  War  had 
given  him  for  his  coat  of  arms,  three 
Turks'  heads  in  a  shield.  Fortune  hav- 
ing finally  turned 
against  the  Chris- 
tians, the  little  gi- 
ant   escaped    cap- 
tivity through  the 
favor  of  the  charm- 
ing Princess  Trag- 
abigzanda,  an  Ori- 
e  n  t  a  1     Pocahon- 
tas,   whose    unsel- 
fish    devotion     he 
never  forgot.     He 
dubbed  the  head- 
land facing  the  is- 
lands— our  Cape 
Ann — Cape  Trag- 
abigzanda,  and  the 
three   rocky   islets 
at    its    point,    the 
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"Three  Turks'  Heads."  These  titles 
soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  one  little 
cove  alone,  at  the  southwest  angle  of 
Appledore,  bears  the  name  of  Smith. 
In  1864,  on  one  of  the  highest  emin- 
ences of  Star,  a  shaft  of  marble,  sur- 
mounting a  rough  stone  pedestal,  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  this  hero  of 
many  adventures.  The  ravages  of 
Time  have  sent  tumbling  down,  one 
by  one,  the  three  Turks'  heads  once 
crowning  the  monument,  and  render- 
ing it  difficult  to  decipher  the  lengthy 
eulogium  occupying  its  three  sides. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
Isles  bv  the  fathers  and  founders   of 


New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  John 
Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
who  first  saw  them  five  years  later 
than  Smith.  They  became  the  owners 
of  the  group,  annexing  the  southern 
half  to  New  Hampshire  and  the  north- 
ern half  to  Maine. 

A  member  of  the  Grand  Council 
which  they  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  "planting  and  ruling  New  Eng- 
land," Captain  Christopher  Levett, 
"His  Majesty's  Woodward  in  Somer- 
setshire," crossed  the  ocean  on  a 
Shoals  bound  vessel,  in  1623,  and  in  his 
"Voyage"  presented  the  most  com- 
plete description  of  this  excellent  fish- 
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ing-place  that  had  then  appeared  in 
English.  He  found  the  rocky  shores 
a  lively  scene  of  activity  and  incon- 
veniently crowded  with  fishing  stages. 
These  were  floating  platforms,  roofed 
by  open  sheds,  and  used  for  splitting 
and  salting  fish.  They  were  a  valuable 
part  of  the  island  property,  their  erec- 
tion on  the  steep  rocks  being  difficult 
and  expensive. 

During  the  three  years1  reign  of 
the  Laconia  Company,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Grand  Council,  and  the  period 
of  daring  freedom  that  followed,  the 
business  and  wealth  of  the  "heape  of 
rocks  materially 
increased.  The 
month  of  March, 
1634,  saw  seven- 
teen fishing  ves- 
sels arrive  at  their 
harbor,  and  their 
significance  as  a 
fishing  station  be- 
came widely  rec- 
ognized. Labor- 
ers of  all  sorts 
appeared,  a  maga- 
zine was  estab- 
lished, which  held 
close  intercourse 
with  the  empori- 
um on  the  main- 
1  a  n  d,  dwellings 
were  erected  of 
as  comfortable 
size  and  as  amply 
furnished    as    any 

in  New  England,  and  the  titles 
to  the  wild  rocks  obtained  sub- 
stantial value.  By  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  resident  popu- 
lation numbered  six  hundred  souls. 
There  was  a  court-house  and  an  or- 
dinary, or  tavern,  on  Smutty  Nose,  a 
meeting-house  and  bowling  alley  as 
well  on  Hog,  or  Appledore,  besides 
"a  seminary  of  such  repute  that  even 
gentlemen  from  some  of  the  principal 
sea-coast  towns  sent  their  sons  here 
for  literary  instruction."  Times  have 
changed  indeed  from  that  day  to  this, 
when  the  Isles  of  Shoals  are  simply  a 
summer  resort,  with  their  cottages  and 


two  great  hotels, — the  only  institu- 
tions of  "repute"  known  to  the  happy 
people  upon  the  little  steamer  which 
runs  back  and  forth  between  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Shoals  being  the  "Ap- 
pledore" and  the  "Oceanic." 

Early  settlers  located  on  the  north- 
ern half  of  the  group,  Hog  attracting 
the  largest  number,  partly  because  of 
its  good  spring  water.  Straggling  up 
the  rocks  on  its  southerly  slope,  a 
thriving  village  came  into  being.  The 
spot  is  even  now  eloquent  with  re- 
minders of  a  vanished  race.  In  some 
places  ancient  graves  undermine  the 
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ground,  and  ruined  cellars,  tenderly 
covered  with  luxuriant  growth,  are 
distinctly  outlined.  Voyagers,  refu- 
gees, adventurers  and  fishermen 
sought  the  Shoals,  and  it  became  a 
centre  for  foreign  news.  Gorges 
wrote  Governor  Winthrop  from  Gorge- 
anna  (now  York) :  "I  cannot  send 
you  news  from  England,  because  the 
contrariety  of  winds  hath  hindered  it 
from  coming  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals." 
Tidings  of  the  outbreak  of  the  English 
rebellion  and  news  of  the  execution 
of  King  Charles,  in  1649,  reached  New 
England  through  a  Shoals  vessel. 
Ships   sailing  from  these  busy  islets 
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bore  prisoners  of  state  to  England. 
An  early  victim  of  Puritan  intolerance, 
transported  from  their  harbor  in  1628, 
was  Thomas  Morton  of  Merry  Mount, 
one  of  whose  most  grievous  offences 
was  dancing  and  singing  with  his 
merry  men  around  the  Maypole.  He 
enjoyed  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
Shoalers,  who  themselves  indulged  in 
this  hearty  old  English  custom.  They 
were  arrayed  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire planters  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish Established  Church,  whose  genial 
patronage  of  gaiety  and  merriment 
commended  itself  to  their  free  spirits. 
Intense  antipathy  existed  between 
Massachusetts    Bav   and    the   eastern 


improvident  folk.  Their  virtues  lay, 
as  has  been  said,  in  the  rugged  do- 
main of  daring,  fortitude,  frank  hon- 
esty and  generosity  of  heart,  robust 
traits  which  developed  into  extrava- 
gant forms,  yet  ever  retained  a  spicy 
flavor.  What  religious  aspirations 
they  had  were  satisfied  by  the  liturgv 
and  ordinances  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Some  curious  laws  were  made  for 
this  people  in  the  early  day.  One  of 
those  enacted  prior  to  1635,  pro- 
hibited women  from  inhabiting  the 
Shoals.  On  the  establishment  of 
permanent  residences,  married  men 
brought  with  them  their  wives,  in  de- 
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settlements.  The  Puritans  regarded 
the  Episcopal  conformists  at  the 
Shoals  and  on  the  mainland  as  utterly 
irreligious  and  desperately  wicked. 
The  eastern  settlers,  on  their  part, 
deemed  the  Puritans  "not  worthy  to 
live  on  God's  earth."  The  austerity, 
bigotry  and  uncharitableness  of  many 
of  the  long  faced  people  farther  south 
who  trampled  on  so  much  that  made 
life  bright  and  beautiful,  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Shoalers. 

What  manner  of  men  were  these 
rude  toilers  by  the  sea?  An  oft-re- 
peated tradition  has  characterized 
them  as  God-fearing,  industrious, 
temperate  and  decent  in  their  religious 
observances.  This  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  their  record,  which  is 
rather  that  of  a  brave,  yet  reckless  and 


fiance  of  the  law.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  it,  in  1647,  and  the 
court  of  Maine  was  petitioned  to  order 
one  John  Reynolds  to  remove  his 
great  stock  of  goats  and  hogs,  which 
"doth  spoile  the  spring  of  water,"  and 
his  wife,  whose  presence  was  con- 
trary to  an  Act  of  Court.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  note  that,  although  the  removal 
of  the  goats  and  swine  was  promptly 
ordered,  the  court  decided  as  to  the 
wife  that  "if  no  further  complaint  come 
up  against  her,  she  may  as  yet  enjoy 
the  company  of  her  husband."  The 
ungallant  petition  was  doubtless  a  re- 
taliation for  certain  taunts  and  flings 
of  the  good  wife  and  others  of  her  sex 
on  the  island,  who  delighted  in  giving 
vent, — with  singular  volubility  of 
tongue,  we  are  told, — to  the  free  spirit 
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rife  in  the  place.  They  were  prone  to 
use  biting  language  to  aid  their  hus- 
bands in  resisting  obnoxious  laws. 
We  read  of  one  Joane  Forde,  con- 
victed for  calling  the  constable  a 
rogue,  one  Grace  Tucker,  presented 
for  railing  speeches,  and  other  similar 
offenders.  Various  humiliating  pun- 
ishments were  submitted  to  by  the  un- 
ruly women;  but  they  rose  in  a  body 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce among  them  the  clicking  stool. 
This  was  a  chair  suspended  by  a  crane 
over  water,  in  which  scolds  and  terma- 
gants might  have  their  irritability 
moderated.  Its  establishment  on  the 
breezy  rocks  was  successfully  resisted, 
and  the  liberty  of  speech  so  highly 
prized  by  the  goodies  and  gammers  of 
the  Shoals  was  never  afterward  as- 
sailed. 

When  the  islands  were  brought  un- 
der nominal  obedience  to  the  Bay,  the 
General  Court  was  petitioned  to  erect 
them  into  a  separate  township.  The 
modest  request,  to  which  every  signer 
wrote  his  name  in  a  good  fair  hand, 
was  long  denied,  presumably  because 
the  residents  were  inimical  to  Puritan 
ideals.  Not  until  1661  was  the  group 
allowed  to  be  a  township,  called  Ap- 
pledore,  after  the  ancient  hamlet  of 
that  name  in  North  Devonshire. 

On  the  erection  of  New  Hamp- 
shire into  a  Royal  Province,  the  orig- 
inal division  of  the  islands  was  re- 
stored. The  township  was  dissolved, 
and  the  name  Appledore  left  to  Hog 
Island.  At  this  period,  1679,  there 
was  a  complete  exodus  to  Star  Island, 
where  prosperity  reigned  for  nearly  a 
century.  It  was  created  into  the  town- 
ship of  Gosport  or  Gosper,  whose  ac- 
tivity and  wealth  are  shown  by  its 
carefully  kept  town  records. 

During  the  war  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  a  small  fort  had  been  erected 
on  an  eminence  near  the  western  point 
of  Star.  Its  ruins  alone  remain.  The 
Revolution  saw  it  dismantled,  its  four 
nine-pounders  shipped  to  Newbury- 
port,  and  the  people  for  whose  de- 
fence it  was  meant  commanded  by 
government  to  quit  the   Islands  for 


affording  "sustenance  and  recruits  to 
the  enemy."  When  the  war  was  over, 
the  population  began  to  recover,  but 
through  a  new  race.  Few  former 
residents  returned  to  the  dilapidated 
dwellings.  The  Gosport  records  of 
1800  show  112  inhabitants  mostly  in 
a  "state  of  great  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness." 

The  Appledore  Church  enjoyed  oc- 
casional ministrations  from  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  even  after  Massachu- 
setts authority  made  it  possible  to  ar- 
raign Rev.  Richard  Gibson  for  marry- 
ing and  baptizing  at  the  Shoals  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  1652,  a  long  line  of 
Congregational  divines  began  with  the 
Rev.  John  Brock,  of  whom  Cotton 
Mather  said:  "He  dwelt  as  near 
Heaven  as  any  man  on  Earth."  When 
this  most  excellent  man,  after  twelve 
years  of  faithful  service,  had  gone  to 
his  rest,  the  ancient  structure  that  had 
weathered  the  storms  of  half  a  century 
was  permitted  to  fall  to  decay,  and 
in  1685  the  northern  islands  were  pre- 
sented at  court  for  "not  maintaining 
a  sufficient  meeting-house  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God." 

The  denizens  of  Star  were  not  slow 
in  erecting  a  substantial  church, 
twenty-eight  by  forty-eight  feet,  of 
timber  from  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish 
ship.  It  was  situated  on  the  loftiest 
height  of  the  island,  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  landmark  to  mariners.  The 
warning  light  gleamed  from  its  belfry 
on  dark,  tempestuous  nights,  while  its 
friendly  bell  served  as  a  guide  amid 
the  perils  of  the  fog. 

"About  the  year  1790,"  say  the 
Gosport  records,  "some  people  of  the 
baser  sort,  not  having  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  pulled  down  and 
burnt  the  meeting-house."  That  the 
inhabitants  might  not  "burn  it  for 
fuel,"  the  new  place  of  worship  con- 
structed on  its  site  was  of  rough  native 
granite.  It  stands,  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject, to  the  present  day.  An  entry 
of  1859  reads:  "At  a  considerable 
expense,  the  inhabitants  of  these  Isles 
have  put  up  a  beautiful  vane  on  our 
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chapel.  May  their 
own  hearts  yield 
to  the  breathings 
of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  that 
vane  does  to  the 
w  i  n  d."  The 
church  was  used 
as  a  school-house 
or  for  town  meet- 
ings during  the 
week,  and  when 
not  otherwise  employed  was  utilized 
for  storing  fish. 

The  old  burial  ground  adds  little  to 
the  town  annals,  the  head-stones  be- 
ing mostly  without  trace  of  lettering. 
Two  horizontal  slabs  alone  possess  in- 
terest. One  of  these  is  to  the  memory 
of  Rev.  Josiah  Stephens,  "a  faithful 
Instructor  of  Youth  and  pious  Minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ,"  who  died  in  1804, 
and  "Mrs.  Susannah  Stephens,  his 
beloved  wife."  The  other  was  erected 
about  the  same  time,  in  mem- 
ory of  Rev.  John  Tucke,  who  died  in 
T773<  aged  72  years,  after  a  valuable 
ministry  of  two  score  years.  The  in- 
scription pronounces  him  "affable  and 
polite  in   his  manner,  amiable  in  his 


disposition,  of  great 
piety  and  integrity,  giv- 
en to  hospitality,  dili- 
gent and  faithful  in  his 
pastoral  office,  well 
learned  in  History  and 
Geography,  as  well  as 
General  Science  and  a 
careful  Physician  both 
to  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  his  People." 

East    of    the   church 
stands  the  parsonage,  a 
two-story  building,   re- 
duced apparently  to  a 
temporary    resort    for 
fishermen.  A  tablet  on 
its  side  states  that  it  was 
built  in    1732   by  Rev. 
John     Tucke,     taken 
down  in  1780  by  his  son-in-law,  and 
carried  to  York,  Me.,  and  rebuilt  in 
1802  for  Rev.  Josiah  Stephens. 

Zealous  missionaries  and  their  wives 
continued  to  live  and  labor  in  the 
stony  vineyard  for  half  a  century,  and 
certain  brave,  self-sacrificing  women 
appeared  from  time  to  time  as  teachers 
of  the  children.  It  proved  no  easy 
task  to  make  an  impression  on  a  peo- 
ple who  from  all  accounts  must  have 
fallen  into  some  pretty  bad  ways. 
Gosport  became  little  more  than  a 
name.  Graves,  monuments  and  ruins 
alone  recalled  past  glory.  The  life 
of  Star  now  centres  in  its  hotel  and 
summer  visitors. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  shown 
to  strangers  on  this  island  is  a  plat- 
form called  Miss  Underbill's  Chair, 
in  a  high  cliff  on  the  eastern  shore, 
about  whose  base  the  billows  dash 
with  resistless  power.  Here  Miss 
Nancy  Underhill,  a  Gosport  teacher 
of  fifty  years  ago,  was  wont  to  repair 
for  reading  and  contemplation.  A 
tidal  wave  rising  fifty  feet  swept 
her  from  the  rock  and  bore  her 
to  the  mainland,  where  her  lifeless 
form   was   found,   the   shawl    pinned 
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across  the  breast,  the  bonnet  on  the 
head. 

Not  far  from  the  fatal  spot  is  a  deep 
cavern,  formed  by  the  lodgment  of 
rock  over  one  of  the  gulches  common 
to  the  place,  and  known  as  Betty 
Moody's  Hole.  Betty  was  a  woman 
of  the  island  at  the  time  of  King 
Philip's  War,  who  concealed  herself 
here  with  her  two  children  when  the 
Indians  appeared  and  bore  away  many 
female  captives.  The  little  ones  began 
to  wail,  it  is  said,  and  the  mother,  in 
a  frenzy  of  terror,  strangled  them  and 
then  drowned  herself.  As  a  rule  the 
Shoals  were  free  from  sav&ge  depreda- 
tions. 

Another  place  of  interest  on  Star 
Island  is  Caswell's  Point,  which  took 
its  name  from  Joe  Caswell,  an  eccen- 
tric fisherman,  who  was  town  clerk 
when  Hawthorne  visited  Gosport.  It 
is  reached  by  following  the  harbor 
side  from  the  old  fort. 

William  Pepperell,  father  of  William 
Pepperell,  the  conqueror  of  Louis- 
burg,  carried  on  a  large  fishery  for 
twenty  years  at  Gosport.  John  Cutt, 
first  royal  president  of  the  province 
of  New  Hampshire,  long  did  business 
in  that  ancient  town. 

A  most  attractive  figure  among 
early  Shoals  settlers  was  Mistress  Re- 
becca Sherburne.  She  was  the  first 
white  child  brought  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  her  father,  Ambrose  Gib- 
bins,  was  an  official  of  the  Laconia 
Company,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  records  as  "little  Becke."  As  a 
bride  of  seventeen,  she  went  in  1647, 
with  her  husband,  Henry  Sherburne, 
to  his  home  on  Appledore,  and  seems 
to  have  led  a  prosperous  and  happy 
life.  Some  of  her  descendants  to-day 
occupy  the  oldest  brick  house  in 
Portsmouth. 

The  Shoals  are  known  to  have  been 
frequented  by  pirates,  and  have  their 
traditions  of  hidden  treasures  in  three- 
legged  black  pots  and  other  weird  re- 
ceptacles. Much  fruitless  search  has 
been  made  for  these  valuables.  Mr. 
Samuel  Haley,  who  owned  Smutty 
Nose  from  Revolutionary  times  until 


his  death,  in  181 1,  is  reported  to  have 
found  four  bars  of  silver  beneath  a 
stone,  and  to  have  used  them  in  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  the  safe  har- 
bor he  made  "for  seamen  in  distress 
of  weather."  This  man,  by  Avhosc 
name  his  island  is  now  chiefly  known, 
was  quite  a  person,  possessing  indus- 
try, ingenuity  and  honesty.  He 
erected  salt-works,  which  manufac- 
tured excellent  salt  for  curing  fish, 
set  up  wind-mills  to  grind  the  corn 
and  wheat  he  managed  to  raise  on  his 
few  arable  acres,  started  a  bake-house, 
a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  black- 
smith's shop,  and  planted  an  orchard. 
His  prostrate  tombstone,  setting  forth 
his  many  virtues,  and  his  homestead, 
shorn  of.  sundry  adornments,  recall  his 
life  and  achievements. 

The  Islands  are  rich  in  ghost  stories. 
A  favorite  apparition  is  Old  Babb, 
supposed  to  haunt  a  certain  shingly 
beach  of  Appledore,  and  to  be  the 
shade  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the  isl- 
and's prosperous  days,  who  was  so 
desperately  wicked  in  life  that  the 
grave  has  no  lest  for  him.  The 
spectre  wears  a  coarse  striped  butch- 
er's frock  with  a  leather  belt,  and 
has  a  countenance  dreadful  to  behold. 
He  carries  a  ghostly  knife,  sharp  and 
glittering,  which  he  delights  to  bran- 
dish in  the  face  of  terrified  humanity. 

White  Island  boasts  the  shade  of  a 
pirate's  lady,  who  was  left  by  her  lord 
in  charge  of  a  treasure  from  which'  he 
was  compelled  to  flee.  She  was  made 
to  swear  a  fearful  oath  that  she  would 
guard  from  mortal  ken  the  spot  where 
it  lay  hidden  until  his  return,  were  it 
not  until  the  last  trump  should  sound. 
She  is  represented  as  a  lady  of  tall, 
shapely  form,  wrappeel  in  a  dark  sea- 
cloak,  with  head  and  neck  uncovered 
save  by  a  profusion  of  golden  hair, 
and  with  an  exquisitely-rounded  face 
as  white  and  still  as  marble.  She  has 
been  seen  on  the  rocks  gazing  fixedly 
out  on  the  ocean,  in  an  attitude  of  in- 
tense expectancy,  her  young  face 
wearing  the  look  of  infinite  age.  The 
wailing  sound  through  the  gorges  of 
Appledore  before  a  tempest   is   sup- 
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posed  to  be  her  Banshee-like  lament. 
Among  other  objects  that  haunt  the 
islands  in  winter  are  the  snowy  white 
owls.  When  disturbed,  they  utter  a 
shrill  cry  like  that  of  a  human  being 
in  despair;  but  it  is  in  silence  that  they 
are  the  most  ghostly.  With  out- 
stretched wings,  during  flight,  they 
present  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
artist  who  adorned  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  with  sculpture,  during  the 


fifties,  used  the  wings  of  a  Shoals  white 
owl  as  a  model  for  his  cherubim  wings. 
Half  the  wonders  of  the  Enchanted 
Isles  of  our  story  must  remain  untold. 
Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  "heape 
of  bare  and  splintery  crags,"  and  you 
will  exclaim  with  Lowell  that: 

"Till  now  you  dreamed  not  what  could  be 

done 
With  a  bit  of  rock  and  a  ray  of  sun." 


TOO   LATE. 

By  John   Vance  Cheney. 

Fame?    Will  he  stir 

To  meet  her  messenger? 
His  breath  is  scant,   his  cheeks  are  white 
And  hollow,  and  his  eyes  too  bright. 
One  greets  him,  now,  more  cleft  than  thou 
At  setting  wreaths  upon  a  poet's  brow. 

Say  to  Fame,  he  kneels  to  Fate; 

Too  late,  too  late. 


Love?    Will  she  wake 

For  even  love's  dear  sake? 
The  dead  rose  on  her  window-sill, 
She  is  as  that  is, — sweetly  still. 
One  came,  but  now,  more  skilled  than  thou 
In  printing  kisses  on  a  woman's  brow; 

Be  it  love  or  be  it  hate, 

Too  late,  too  late. 


A   FORGOTTEN    INDUSTRIAL   EXPERIMENT. 

By  Sara  A.   Underwood. 


NE  of  the  outlying  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  of 
Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, constituting 
the  eighth  ward  of  that 
city,  is  a  small  manu- 
facturing village  called 
by  the  somewhat  romantic  name 
of  Indian  Orchard,  ^.bout  forty 
years  ago  this  was  the  scene  of 
an  interesting  experiment  in  social 
industry,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  of  interest  in  these  days  of  so- 
cial settlements  and  of  wide  consider- 
ation of  industrial  problems. 

In  1854,  on  a  sandy  flat  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  slight  eminence  about  one 
mile  from  the  station  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  railroad,  the  village  of  In- 
dian Orchard  consisted  of  one  big 
brick  cotton  factory,  two  huge,  dreary 
looking  brick  boarding  blocks,  di- 
vided into  eight  boarding  houses.  On 
higher  ground  on  the  hill  was  a  short 
row  of  cottages  with  pretty  yards  in 
front,  known  as  the  "Overseers' 
blocks"  near  which  stood  the  modest 
Congregational  church  and  a  small 
schoolhouse.  Half  a  dozen  straggling- 
private  houses,  in  one  of  which  a  mil- 
liner had  rooms,  and  a  little  wooden 
structure  near  the  "Jenksville  road," 
which  combined  the  accommodations 
of  a  country  store  and  village  post  of- 
fice, made  up  the  whole  of  Indian 
Orchard,  the  real  life  of  which  cen- 
tered in  that  treeless,  flowerless,  sand 
plot  and  its  bare  looking  new  brick 
buildings  devoid  of  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  architectural  or  landscape 
adornment  or  beauty. 

Though  to  a  stranger's  eye  the 
place  thus  seemed  extremely  ugly, 
dreary,  and  isolated,  yet  "the  Orch- 
ard" held  many  nooks  and  walks  full 
of  interest  and  beauty.  The  Chicopee 
river  flowing  directly  past  the  back  of 
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the  factory  wound  through  the  village 
by  lovely  banks  clothed  in  verdurous 
beauty,  onward  towards  Chicopee. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  boarding 
houses,  near  the  entrance  to  some 
wooded  spaces  in  those  days,  a  clear, 
pretty  spring  of  mineral  water  .welled 
up  cool  and  sparkling  under  grace- 
fully bending  birch  trees;  and  in  every 
direction  bits  of  woodland  offered  in- 
viting walks  and  a  host  of  wild  flowers 
for  the  picking  during  the  season. 

But  it  was  not  these  partly  hidden 
attractions  which  brought  to  the 
dreary  looking  sand  plot  and  its  un- 
lovely bare  brick  buildings,  brought 
from  near  and  far  to  that  isolated  little 
village,  a  more  ideal  set  of  employes 
perhaps,  than  has  since  been  gathered 
together  as  factory  help  in  any  place 
in  the  United  States.  How,  or  by 
what  means,  or  by  whom  planned,  the 
writer  of  this  knows  not,  but  is  given 
to  understand  that  the  "Indian  Orch- 
ard Company"  was  started  about  the 
time  designated  as  a  sort  of  working 
girl's  Utopia.  Its  business  headquar- 
ters were  in  Boston,  and  its  first  over- 
seers and  employes  came  from  Low- 
ell. As  it  was  started  not  long  after 
the  collapse  of  Brook  Farm,  and  less 
than  a  score  of  years  after  Dickens's 
glowing  description  of  the  life  of  the 
Lowell  factory  girls  had  appeared  in 
his  "American  Notes"  (a  description 
then  no  longer  true  of  Lowell,  by  rea- 
son of  the  influx  of  foreign  workers), 
and  at  a  time  when  "transcendental" 
ideas  were  still  in  the  air,  it  must  have 
been  an  effort  of  some  enthusiastic 
humanitarians  to  carry  out  an  ideal 
industrial  scheme  on  a  somewhat  re- 
stricted basis. 

For  it  was  mainly  American  women 
and  girls  who  were  to  be  benefited  in 
this  scheme.  Although  at  that  time 
in  both  cotton  and  woolen  mills  in 
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New  England  male  help  and  foreign- 
ers of  both  sexes  were  employed  in  all 
departments  indiscriminately,  it  was 
soon  understood  that  in  the  new  In- 
dian Orchard  mill  no  foreigners  of 
either  sex  would  be  given  employ- 
ment, and  that  women  only  were  to 
be  employed  in  departments  hitherto 
monopolized  by  men,  such  as  the  spin- 
ning and  dressing  rooms,  as  well  as 
in  the  weaving  rooms,  and  that  the 
fewest  men  consistent  with  the  needs 
of  the  plant  would  be  employed  by  the 
company.  The  male  help  were  mainly 
overseers  and  their  assistants,  with 
machinists  and  others  connected  with 
the  work.  When,  a  little  later,  a  gar- 
dener was  needed  to  cultivate  flowers 
around  the  mill  yards,  a  man  was  also 
employed  for  that.  No  children  of 
either  sex  were  employed. 

It  was  also  understood  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  overseers  (at  that 
time  a  dominating,  often  hated  class) 
and  the  help  they  employed  were  to 
be  of  the  friendliest  character  and  that 
the  mysterious  "Company"  would  dis- 
charge any  overseer  or  assistant  who 
used  harsh  or  offensive  language  or 
methods  towards  the  employes.  The 
Company's  "Rules"  were  hung  up  in 
conspicuous  places  in  all  the  rooms. 
The  duties  of  both  overseers  and  the 
help  were  therein  plainly  stated,  and 
whoever  infringed  those  rules  was  to 
be  quietly  discharged  from  the  Com- 
pany's employ.  Thus  it  was  against 
the  rules  for  any  employe  to  sew,  cro- 
chet, or  read  books  or  newspapers 
during  working  hours,  because  they 
were  liable  to  become  engrossed  by 
these  to  the  detriment  of  the  work  on 
which  they  were  engaged.  If  some 
smart  girl,  presuming  on  supposed  fa- 
voritism, transgressed  that  rule  and 
was  observed,  as  she  was  likely  to  be, 
the  overseer,  instead  of  scolding  her 
personally,  as  in  other  manufactories, 
would  post  a  notice  where  all  general 
notices  were  posted,  to  the  purport 
that  it  had  been  observed  that  one  or 
two  in  the  room  were  breaking  the 
rule,  and  such  were  hereby  warned 
that   a    second   offence   would   cause 


their  dismissal.  If  the  warning  was 
not  heeded,  the  offender  would  be 
given  a  note  informing  her  that  the 
wages  due  her  up  to  date  could  be  ob- 
tained by  an  order  at  the  desk,  as  she 
was  no  longer  in  the  employ  of  the 
Company. 

Though  the  wages  paid  were  not  re- 
markably high,  they  were  slightly 
above  the  average  in  other  cotton 
mills,  while  competition  and  attention 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  were 
stimulated  by  small  money  awards 
given  to  those  whose  work  was  above 
the  average  in  perfection  and  amount ; 
also  trifling  fines  were  imposed  when 
glaringly  faulty  work  was  found.  A 
larger  number  of  extra  hands  were 
employed  in  this  than  in  other  fac- 
tories, so  that  the  employes  could 
oftener  take  a  day  off,  of  course  with 
loss  of  the  day's  pay;  also  the  rules 
were  less  strict  in  regard  to  permission 
being  given  for  an  hour's  absence 
without  loss  of  pay.  Indeed,  so 
friendly  were  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employe,  that  it  was  not 
an  unknown  occurrence,  when  help 
happened  to  be  scarce,  for  the  over- 
seer or  his  subordinates  to  take  the 
worker's  place  for  a  short  time  when 
the  need  seemed  great,  out  ol  pure 
kindness.  One  such  occasion  was  re- 
lated of  a  May  morning  when  a  Ver- 
mont farmer's  pretty  daughter  and  her 
friend,  desperately  longing  for  some 
of  the  trailing  arbutus  which  they 
knew  was  in  bloom  on  the  woodsy 
"Jenksville  road,"  though  there  was 
no  extra  help  that  morning,  ventured 
to  make  an  honest  statement  to  their 
overseer  of  their  longing  for  the  fra- 
grant blossoms,  asking  permission  to 
take  a  run  in  that  direction,  promising 
to  be  back  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
listened  sympathetically,  assented  to 
their  request  and,  calling  to  an  assist- 
ant overseer,  asked  him  to  take  the 
place  of  one  of  the  girls,  while  he  him- 
self took  that  of  the  other.  No  doubt 
they  both  felt  themselves  sufficiently 
rewarded  when  a  little  later  the  two 
girls  returned  with  roses  on  their 
cheeks,  a  brighter  light  in  their  eyes, 
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and  their  hands  filled  with  fragrant 
Mayflowers,  of  which  a  fine  bouquet 
was  the  reward  of  the  kindly  ''bosses." 
This  was  not  an  unusual  incident,  but 
was  quoted  to  the  writer  merely  as  an 
illustrative  one. 

The  boarding  houses  were  fur- 
nished in  every  department  by  the 
"Company";  thus  the  boarding-house 
keepers  suffered  no  loss  or  extra  ex- 
pense in  taking  charge,  while  a 
change  of  keepers  caused  no  special 
disturbance  to  the  boarders.  The  em- 
ployes paid  a  less  amount  for  board 
than  in  other  manufacturing  villages, 
as  the  company  paid  the  peepers  an 
additional  percentage  for  each  board- 
er; also,  to  guard  against  any  loss 
through  dishonest  boarders,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  board  due  was 
kept  back  from  their  wages  when 
thought  necessary.  The  private 
rooms  of  the  girl  boarders  were  spa- 
cious and  airy  enough  for  two,  the 
usual  number  who  occupied  one 
room,  though  on  each  floor  one  or  two 
extra  large  rooms  were  occasionally 
occupied  by  four  girl  friends.  All  the 
rooms  were  furnished  plainly  but 
comfortably,  with  good  beds,  wash- 
stands  with  bowls  and  pitchers,  plain 
chairs,  and  curtains;  there  were  no 
carpets,  but  painted  floors.  Not  infre- 
quently a  less  healthful  but  in  some 
respects  a  more  agreeable  arrange- 
ment was  allowed  to  be  made  by  the 
girls  themselves,  when  four  friends  oc- 
cupying two  rooms  turned  one  into  a 
double-bedded  room,  keeping  the 
other  as  a  private  sitting  room,  bring- 
ing from  their  own  homes  a  carpet, 
rockers,  etc.;  and  buying  from  their 
own  funds  a  small  stove  and  fuel. 
Here  they  could  gather  around  them 
their  special  "churns"  among  the 
boarders,  for  a  quiet  chat,  cheap  re- 
fection, or  to  sew  or  read.  There  was, 
however,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
boarding  houses  a  barely  furnished 
reception  room,  while  the  big  dining 
room,  whose  two  long  tables  did  not 
fill  half  its  space,  served  also  as  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  all  the 
boarders. 


As  the  Indian  Orchard  mill  with  its 
superior  class  of  help  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  so  well  known  that  it  be- 
came much  of  a  "show  place,"  attract- 
ing visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  girls  themselves,  many  of 
them  really  beautiful  and  fairly  edu- 
cated, affected  a  more  attractive  dress 
than  was  usual  among  factory  opera- 
tives, though  no  distinctive  attire  was 
attempted.  This  would  have  been 
generally  resented,  since  a  strong  in- 
dividuality was  maintained  by  all,  but 
white  collars,  pretty  brooches,  and 
nicely  laundered,  well  made,  neat-fig- 
ured print  dresses  were  generally 
worn  by  all,  and  black  silk  aprons,  em- 
broidered, braided,  and  tied  with 
handsome  silk  tassels,  were  worn  by 
the  majority  of  the  younger  girls  in 
going  to  and  from  the  boarding 
houses  to  the  factory.  These  were 
such  a  short  distance  apart  that  in 
summer  time  often  only  a  barege  veil 
thrown  carelessly  over  the  head  was 
the  only  covering  worn  —  or  a  parasol 
was  carried.  When  on  Sundays,  in 
deference  to  an  expressed  expectation 
in  the  Company's  rules,  the  employes 
attended  church,  their  pretty  toilets 
were  in  touch  with  the  latest  fashions 
of  that  day. 

How  the  news  of  the  new  industrial 
experiment  at  Indian  Orchard  was 
first  circulated  and  reached  those  who 
first  obtained  employment  there  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  probable  that,  as  the 
first  comers  were  selected  from  the 
Lowell  mills,  and  in  those  days  most 
of  the  New  England  manufactories 
employed  a  considerable  number  of 
well-educated  American  women,  those 
first  employed  spread  the  news  of  the 
ideal  mill  in  letters  to  their  farm 
homes  and  to  girl  friends  working  in 
other  places.  At  any  rate  the  good 
news  spread,  and  many  girls  who  had 
not  hitherto  "worked  for  a  living," 
though  they  had  longed  to  earn  some- 
thing for  themselves,  gladly  offered 
their  services.  Of  course  many  failed 
to  obtain  places.  Certain  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  a  fine  class  of  help  was  se- 
cured.    The   majority   were   farmers' 
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daughters  from  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  Vermont,  as  well  as 
Massachusetts.  Some  sought  work 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage on  the  home  farm,  others  to  get 
money  to  fit  themselves  as  teachers; 
still  others  had  been  teachers,  but 
hoped  to  earn  more  in  the  mill.  There 
were  also,  a  number  of  "old  maids," 
deserted  wives,  and  young  widows 
with  one  or  more  children  to  support. 

Though  here  as  in  all  places  the 
congenial  minded  formed  themselves 
into  groups  of  special  intimacy, 
there  was  yet  a  most  pronounced 
spirit  of  camaraderie  about  all  belong- 
ing to  "the  dear  old  Orchard,"  as  well 
between  the  overseers  and  help,  as 
among  the  employes,  and  a  new  girl, 
however  unknown,  was  sure  to  be  met 
with  kindly  looks  and  friendly  smiles 
from  all  "the  old  hands"  as  an  antidote 
to  any  possible  homesickness  from 
which  she  might  be  suffering,  and  a 
few  days  only  would  suffice  to  make 
her  one  of  some  congenial  group. 
Here  friendships  were  formed  which 
lasted  a  lifetime. 

Two  years  or  so  after  the  Indian 
Orchard  experiment  was  well  under 
way,  a  new  interest  was  added  in  the 
gift  from  the  Company  of  a  library  and 
reading  room,  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lyceum,  in  which  the  girls 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  and 
entertainments.  A  manuscript  paper 
was  also  started,  filled  with  original 
contributions  from  the  employes,  in 
prose  and  verse,  some  of  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  periodicals  of 
more  pretensions.  Its  first  editor, 
elected  by  secret  ballot,  was  a  modest 
girl  of  twentv  vears,  one  of  the  weav- 
ing-room girls.  Most  of  those  who 
succeeded  her  later  were  also  young 
women  employes. 

The  library  was  stocked  in  a  man- 
ner characteristic  of  the  philanthro- 
pists behind  the  scheme.  Two  thou- 
sand dollars  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  the  greater  part  of 
which  were  selected  by  the  donors. 
Then  a  notice  was  put  up  in  each  of 
the  workrooms  asking  the  employes 


to  send  a  list  of  such  books  as  they 
personally  would  like  to  have  added 
to  the  library,  and  if  the  committee  in 
charge  decided  such  to  be  admissible 
they  would  be  bought  from  the  fund 
reserved  for  that  purpose.  Some  of 
the  girls  sent  in  quite  long  lists,  and 
most  of  the  books  thus  selected 
were  duly  procured  and  added  to  the 
library.  That  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  "Transcendental  school"  was  that 
in  which  the  Indian  Orchard  scheme 
originated,  was  plainly  indicated  by 
the  trend  of  much  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter selected  by  the  Boston  committee. 
Among  the  books  were  Emerson's 
Essays  and  "Representative  Men," 
Theodore  Parker's  Speeches  and  Ser- 
mons, "Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller," 
by  Emerson,  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
and  Channing,  Thomas  Carlyle's  Es- 
says, Mrs.  Browning's  "Aurora 
Leigh"  and  other  works  of  like  char- 
acter. The  earlier  poems  of  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  the  Cary 
sisters  found  place,  and  the  better 
class  of  fiction  was  represented.  In 
the  reading  room  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
then  in  its  first  youth,  was  a  welcome 
visitor  and  we  may  suppose  a  helpful 
force  in  life  to  many. 

Talked  of  as  a  singular  industrial 
experiment,  Indian  Orchard,  isolated 
as  it  seemed,  had  many  visitors  in 
those  earlier  years.  The  different 
floors  of  the  mill  were  airy  and  well 
lighted,  the  machinery  painted  in 
light,  pleasing  colors,  the  broad,  clean 
window  ledges  made  attractive  with 
clean  white  curtains  and  many  potted 
plants  in  bloom.  The  smooth  painted 
floors  were  kept  perfectly  free  from 
dust  and  litter,  being  swept  four  times 
a  day  at  stated  hours,  each  employe 
sweeping  quickly  over  her  own  area, 
then  passing  the  brush  to  her  next 
neighbor,  while  scrub-women  were 
employed  to  scrub  all  the  floors  twice 
a  week.  A  section  of  one  of  the  Com- 
pany's rules  read  as  follows :  "All  per- 
sons employed  as  help  must  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  machinery  upon  which  they  work, 
and  not  forgetful  of  neatness  in  their 
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own  personal  habits;"  therefore  the 
handsome  machinery  was  kept  in  "spick 
and  span"  order,  while  each  girl  took 
special  pride  in  the  prettiness  of  her 
own  apparel.  As  many  of  them  were 
bright,  keen-witted,  lively  girls,  whose 
intelligence  was  clear  to  the  most  ob- 
tuse observer,  the  visitors  were  given 
much  food  for  thought. 

Among  the  improvements  upon  the 
earlier  methods  of  factory  life  intro- 
duced in  this  experiment  was  that  of 
adding  roomy  washrooms  as  adjuncts 
of  beforetime  limited  toilet  rooms.  In 
these  could  be  found  a  good  supply  of 
soap  and  hot  and  cold  water,  with 
plenty  of  sink  space  for  all.  Beds  of 
bright  flowers  made  the  outside  yards 
as  attractive  as  was  all  within  doors. 

As  nearly  all  the  workers  were  far 
from  their  own  homes,  boarding  in  the 
two  big  brick  blocks  —  the  city  of 
which  the  village  formed  a  part  being 
seven  miles  away  and  the  road  be- 
tween showing  only  a  few  scattered 
farm  houses  —  of  course  the  village 
became  a  little  community  by  itself. 
Its  amusements  were  not  many  nor 
varied.  About  every  boarding  house 
had  at  least  one  inmate  who  owned  or 
rented  a  piano,  which  held  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  general  reception  room. 
A  few  old-fashioned  melodeons  ac- 
companied their  owners  to  the  Orch- 
ard and  found  place  in  a  corner  of 
their  rooms ;  others  owned  accordions ; 
one  or  two  violins  and  cornets  were 
owned  by  the  male  boarders;  so  there 
was  considerable  noisy  blowing  and 
strumming  of  instruments  of  an  even- 
ing, some  girlish  singing  in  the  rooms, 
once  in  a  while  an  impromptu  dance 
in  the  reception  or  dining  room;  but 
these  were  not  kept  up  to  a  late  hour, 
as  the  rules  were  imperative  in  regard 
to  closing  the  doors  of  the  boarding- 
places  at  ten  o'clock.  In  the  winter 
there  were  occasional  sleigh  rides  and 
some  coasting,  while  on  Sundays  go- 
ing to  church,  riding,  walking  and 
writing  letters  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  But  generally  the  days  passed  on 
without  much  variety.  Most  of  the 
girls  were  their  own  seamstresses  and 


dressmakers,  and  the  evenings  were 
occupied  with  sewing,  reading  and 
writing  letters.  Not  infrequently  little 
coteries  of  friends  gathered  in  some 
girl's  room  to  chat  and  enjoy  together 
some  little  treat  of  fruit  or  something 
more  substantial  sent  from  the  home 
farm,  while  they  gossiped  of  "Or- 
chard" events,  about  their  homes,  or 
about  some  book.  Most  of  the  girls 
took  vacations  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
visit  their  homes  and  old  friends. 
These  vacations  were  the  chief  events 
of  their  lives  in  those  days,  and  often- 
times a  homeless  friend  was  invited  to 
share  in  these  vacations,  to  make  new 
friendships  in  other  girls'  homes.  Fre- 
quently during  the  hot  weather  in 
summer  the  overseers  treated  the  help 
in  their  own  departments  to  pails  of 
cold  lemonade  paid  for  out  of  their 
own  pockets. 

The  great  financial  crisis  of  1857 
was  one  of  the  first  of  several  disinte- 
grating forces  which  served  eventu- 
ally to  break  up  the  ideal  state  of 
things  at  Indian  Orchard.  By  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year,  panic  ruled  every 
phase  of  business;  banks  were  break- 
ing, credit  was  not  to  be  had,  all  man- 
ufacturing business  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  cotton  mills  of  the  coun- 
try were  especially  affected.  George 
W.  Holt,  who  had  come  from  Lowell 
at  the  beginning  of  this  industrial  ex- 
periment as  overseer  of  the  weaving 
department,  and  whose  genial  man- 
ners and  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  scheme  had  made  him  a 
general  favorite  as  well  with  the  Com- 
pany as  with  the  help,  had  been  pro- 
moted about  this  time  to  be  agent  in 
charge  of  the  mill.  His  entrance  into 
any  of  the  rooms  was  usually  the  sig- 
nal for  warm  greetings  and  smiling 
looks.  But  one  cloudy  afternoon  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year  the  girls  of  the 
upper  weaving  room  were  surprised 
to  see  him  enter  the  door  with  -gloomy 
face  and  averted  eyes;  and,  passing 
into  the  overseer's  private  office  he 
was  soon  followed  by  the  overseers  of 
the  different  departments,  apparently 
for  a  business   consultation  of  some 
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sort.  Each  overseer  as  he  filed  out 
again  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand 
looked  worried  and  anxious.  Mr. 
Holt  himself  tacked  up  in  this  room, 
where  the  employes  were  especially  at- 
tached to  their  old  overseer,  one  of 
these  slips,  and,  pulling  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  passed  out  quickly,  exchang- 
ing salutations  with  no  one.  In  a  few 
minutes  all  the  girls  knew  the  purport 
of  that  notice.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  employes  generally,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  orders  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Company's  headquar- 
ters in  Boston  that  in  consequence  of 
the  prevailing  financial  panic  the  mill 
must  be  shut  down  as  soon  as  the 
small  supply  of  cotton  on  hand  was 
used  up.  This,  though  a  business  no- 
tice, was  couched  in  words  of  fraternal 
kindness  and  of  heartfelt  sorrow  over 
the  possible  breaking  of  the  pleasant 
ties  which  subsisted  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employes,  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  a  hope  that  it  might  be 
only  a  short  time  before  the  amicable 
relations  would  be  resumed.  This  was 
signed  by  the  agent  himself,  as  a  per- 
sonal document. 

A  heart-breaking  spectacle  ensued. 
Every  loom  in  the  room  was  stopped 
as  by  one  impulse,  and  nearly  every 
girl  was  weeping,  gathering  together 
in  little  groups  to  discuss  the  outlook, 
the  largest  group  surrounding  the 
overseers,  who  looked  grave  and  sor- 
rowful as  they  explained  what  they 
understood  of  the  situation.  Six  weeks 
afterwards  the  last  looms  stood  empty, 
and  the  factory  was  "shut  down"  for 
an  indefinite  time.  But  the  humani- 
tarian spirit  which  suggested  and  car- 
ried on  the  enterprise  controlled  the 
action  even  through  this  shutting 
down  process.  Those  girls  who  hail 
homes  near  by  to  return  to  were  the 
first  to  be  discharged;  those  whose 
homes  were  farther  away  went  next, 
with  a  little  more  money  on  hand 
to  get  home  with;  the  widows 
who  had  children  dependent  on  them, 
and  homeless  girls,  were  kept  to 
the  end  of  the  work. 


It  was  not  until  a  year  later,  Decem- 
ber, 1858,  that  the  Indian  Orchard 
mill  started  again.  Word  was  sent  of 
the  re-opening  to  all  the  former  em- 
ployes whose  addresses  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  a  majority  of  these  re- 
turned, among  them  many  who  had 
found  work  in  other  places  but  left  it 
to  return  to  the  Orchard  mill.  In 
1859  business  was  again  flourishing 
with  the  Indian  Orchard  Company, 
and  a  new  mill  and  boarding  houses 
were  erected  not  far  from  the  old  ones. 
With  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  financial 
state  of  the  country  was  in  conse- 
quence somewhat  disturbed,  and 
through  other  causes,  one  of  which 
doubtless  was  the  fact  that  the  former 
ideal  arrangements  did  not  prove  so 
successful  from  a  business  point  of 
view  as  had  been  hoped,  a  different 
course  began  to  be  adopted.  Agent 
Holt  fell  ill,  and  a  new  man,  a  stran- 
ger, was  put  in  his  place.  Foreign 
help,  especially  French  Canadian,  be- 
gan to  be  employed.  Wages  were  paid 
according  to  the  scale  of  other  manu- 
facturing plants  of  the  same  kind,  and 
deterioration  began.  Later,  different 
kinds  of  manufactories  were  estab- 
lished in  the  village,  which  still  further 
changed  the  moral  and  intellectual 
characteristics  of  the  population.  The 
ideal  standard  was  lowered,  and  in  a 
few  years  Indian  Orchard  became  like 
other  New  England  factory  villages. 

From  a  worldly  point  of  view  it 
must  be  conceded  that  this  noble  at- 
tempt to  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
factory  workers  in  New  England  was 
far  from  a  success;  yet  the  sweet  spirit 
of  fraternity,  of  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  was  there  engendered  and 
illustrated  in  such  a  way  that,  though 
no  great  or  definite  results  can  at  this 
date  be  pointed  out,  yet  sure  it  is  that 
the  world  into  which  those  earlier  In- 
dian Orchard  employes  went  forth 
and  spread  their  influence,  was 
better  because  of  the  impressions 
which  that  experiment  made  upon 
their  minds  and  hearts. 
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NEWS  and  cigar 
store  stood  nearly  at 
the  central  point  of 
Center  Street,  south 
side.  The  stout  el- 
derly tobacconist  sat 
in  his  doorway  read- 
Evcning  Press;  and  across 
street  the  windows  of  the  Press 
rooms  were  open.  Hot  day:  five 
o'clock,  and  still  hot. 

But  there  was  a  procession  coming; 
and  this  procession  had  energy.  It 
seemed  to  consist  of  different  sized 
boys.  It  had  energy ;  it  had  a  number 
of  tin  horns,  a  snare  drum,  and  a  ban- 
ner inscribed,  "Down  with  the  Even- 
ing Press!"  Why  "Down  with  the 
Evening  Press"? 

The  procession  stopped  in  front  of 
the  open  windows  and  blew  its  trump- 
ets at  them.  A  medium  sized  boy  ran 
across  the  sidewalk  and  snatched  the 
paper  from  the  hands  of  the  elderly 
tobacconist.  "Scab!"  he  yelled  fierce- 
ly. "Scab!"  The  procession  moved 
on,  the  purloined  paper  dragged  from 
the  end  of  a  stick  through  the  dust  in 
a  pointed  manner.  The  elderly  tobac- 
conist took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped 
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them,  put  them  on,  and  gazed  after. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  declare!" 

The  big"  windows  were  now  full  of 
the  Press  people,  who  exchanged 
jokes  with  other  people  on  the  side- 
walks. One  shouted  to  the  bewil- 
dered tobacconist:  "Wake  up,  Uncle 
Jerry!  It's  1897."  That  was  said  to 
be  "one"  on  Uncle  Jerry. 

"Why,"  said  one  of  two  gentlemen 
who  stood  near  the  news  and  cigar 
store,  "why  'Down  with  the  Evening 
Press'?" 

"It  has  changed  to  a  penny  paper, 
which  shuts  the  newsboys  out  of  their 
profit.  They've  boycotted  it.  The 
Press  people  don't  care.  I  admire 
their  pluck." 

"Oh,"  said  the  first  after  a  short  si- 
lence, "I'm  sorry  about  your  trouble, 
Abbott.  Shouldn't  think  glass  makers 
would  be  so  liable  to  it.  Skilled  labor, 
mostly,  isn't  it?" 

"That  doesn't  appear  to  make  any 
difference." 

"No?  Curious  incident,  that  thing 
there.  Do  you  know,  settled  society 
looks  very  much  like  Uncle  Jerry. 
A  —  an  irrelevant  procession  seems  to 
be  always  coming  along  and  grabbing 
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things.  Through  its  spectacles  the 
processions  appear  to  consist  of — a — 
scandalous  small  boys." 

"But  the  paper  belonged  to  Uncle 
Jerry." 

"So  it  did.  His  rights  would  seem 
to  be  plain.  But  the  newsboys  thought 
they  had  interests  which  the  Press 
ought  to  have  looked  out  for." 

"Well,  that's  the  whole  point,  of 
course.  They  have  interests;  but 
ought  the  Press  to  look  out  for  them? 
I  have  interests  in  the  Press  too;  I 
buy  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  as  it  ought.  I 
only  said  the  newsboys  thought  so 
or  else  they  thought  they'd  better  get 
in  procession,  and  look  out  for  them- 
selves." 

"By  blowing  trumpets  and  surpris- 
ing Uncle  Jerry?  It's  like  this.  It's 
the  newsboys'  interest  that  the  Press 
should  sell  for  three  cents.  It's  my  in- 
terest that  it  should  sell  for  one.  Only 
I  don't  say  that  my  'interest'  is  my 
right.  The  'right'  belongs  to  the  Press, 
to  sell  the  paper  for  what  it  chooses." 

"Well,  Abbott,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  "I  expect  there's  more  hu- 
man nature  in  it  than  reason.  Human 
nature's  queer." 

The  procession  had  moved  out  of 
sight;  the  Press  windows  were  empty; 
Uncle  Jerry  sat  tranquilly  in  his  door- 
way reading  another  copy;  the  street 
was  full  of  people  going  about  a  mul- 
titude of  business,  as  six  o'clock  drew 
near.  So  many  odd  things  seem  to 
happen  and  then  vanish;  so  many  lit- 
tle ripples  there  are  on  the  great  tide 
of  living  that  goes  around  the  world, 
which  slip  under  and  are  merged  in  the 
tide. 

Abbott  stepped  onto  a  street  car, 
that  turned  northward  presently 
through  the  region  of  cheap  little 
houses  fringing  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city.  They  were  most  of  them  con- 
tract built,  by  couples  and  half  dozens, 
on  the  same  pattern,  looking  garishly 
new  at  first,  and  old  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years.  They  stopped  at  the  bluff, 
except  that  some  would  seem  to  have 
slipped  over  and  sidled  down  it.    Be- 


low were  the  flats,  with  the  funnel 
shaped  furnaces  of  the  eight  glass  fac- 
tories, the  railroad,  and  the  little  slug- 
gish winding  river. 

The  furnaces  were  smokeless,  the 
iron  shutters  of  the  buildings  closed. 
Several  hundred  men  and  some 
women  stood  about  the  yards  in 
groups.  Abbott  caught  glimpses  of 
them  as  the  car  rushed  along  the  bluff. 
The  bricks  of  Abbott  and  Grey's  fur- 
naces were  distinctly  less  dingy  than 
the  others. 

Some  hours  later  he  sat  at  his  part- 
ner's dinner  table,  after  Mrs.  Grey  and 
the  children  were  gone.  He  was  say- 
ing: "The  Second  National  won't 
take  our  paper  either.  They  say  the 
security's  not  good  for  any  more, 
while  the  strike  lasts.  Active  plant  is 
worth  more  on  a  mortgage  than  a 
dead  one,  that's  sure.  I  suppose 
they're  right.  But  if  any  one  forces 
our  hand,  we  go  up  to-morrow." 

Grey  paced  the  room  nervously. 
"I've  wished  once  or  twice  I  hadn't  a 
family,"  he  said  after  a  pause.  "It 
weighs  on  a  man's  mind." 

"I've  wished  once  or  twice  I  had.  I 
should  think  it  might  seem  a  kind  of 
escape.  Well,"  said  Abbott,  getting 
up,  "I  shall  ask  the  police  to  keep  the 
yards  clearer.  And  I'll  spend  the 
night  at  the  furnace.  Oh,  nothing 
much.  Gorham  expects  a  carload  of 
gatherers  and  blowers  to-morrow. 
Some  one  will  probably  try  to  get  in 
and  smash  his  blow  pipes  and  things. 
But  that's  no  reason  they  should 
trouble  us.  You  stay  in.  Your  wife 
would  worry.  I  might  as  well  be 
there."  Then  he  went  out  into  the 
warm,  quiet  night. 


The  yards  were  clearer  than  before. 
They  lay  along  both  sides  of  the  rail- 
road; the  street  with  its  few  arc  lights 
went  between  them  and  the  bluffs. 
There  was  no  light  in  front  of  Abbott 
and  Grey's  furnaces,  so  that  all  about 
them  was  dark,  and  the  two  big  fun- 
nels loomed  up  dim  and  threatening. 
Abbott  groped  his  way,  saying  to  him- 
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self  that  the  city  ought  to  furnish  them 
more  light. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  one  might 
have  more  light  on  one's  path  by  day 
and  night  without  any  harm.  He 
knew  himself  to  be  an  effective  man 
in  a  business  way.  He  knew  his  own 
reputation  as  a  "pusher,"  and  "hard  to 
beat."  A  fair  share  of  a  man's  own 
opinion  of  himself  comes  from  what 
he  knows  other  men  think.  Grey  was 
a  pleasant  fellow,  with  a  turn  for  in- 
ventive designing;  no  one  seemed  to. 
have  anything  against  him.  Abbott 
was  liked  better  by  the  workmen; 
probably  workmen  "like"  best  the 
man  whom  they  are  inclined  to  ad- 
mire; other  things  being  equal,  the 
capable  leader,  industrial  as  well  as 
military,  is  the  most  popular.  But 
even  a  resolute  man  may  be  less  cock- 
sure of  himself  than  he  seems,  may 
wish  for  more  light  on  his  path  by  day 
and  night. 

Abbott  and  Grey  was  a  young  firm 
of  young  men  doing  business  largely 
on  borrowed  capital.  A  new  wage 
schedule  was  proposed  by  the  Glass- 
makers'  Union;  the  Glass  Manufac- 
turers' Association  refused  it;  the 
strike  had  been  running  three  weeks. 
It  is  irritating  to  stand  still  and  watch 
the  word  "Failure,"  written  in  large 
letters  on  the  front  of  the  storm,  com- 
ing nearer  every  day.  It  seemed  to 
Abbott  the  only  pertinent  word  in 
sight.  He  felt  very  much  in  the  dark 
as  he  groped  his  way  to  the  door  of  the 
offices.  And  in  the  dark  it  is  natural 
but  irritating  to  stumble  over  things. 
He  ran  against  two  men  sitting  on  the 
steps,  and  jumped  back. 

"Who's  there?" 

"It's  Ealing  and  Tom  Betts,"  said 
one  of  them,  getting  up. 

Abbott  remembered  Ealing  to  be  a 
grey-bearded  old  glass  blower;  Betts, 
one  of  the  foremen  at  the  annealing 
ovens,  and  a  decent  sort  of  man. 

"Oh,  I  know  you.  What  do  you 
want?" 

"Well,"  said  the  blower  slowly,  "we 
thought  some  of  the  boys  didn't  talk 
reasonable,  an'  we  thought  we'd  come 


an'  sit  by  the  shop  a  bit,  supposin'  they 
didn't  mind  their  own  business." 

"I  see.    Come  in." 

The  office  occupied  a  corner  of  the 
building,  with  windows  looking  west 
and  north,  and  iron  shutters  opening 
inward.    Abbott  lit  the  gas. 

"If  you  fellows  don't  mind  sitting 
up  awhile,  I  expect  I  can  find  cigars. 
I'm  obliged  to  you." 

They  lounged  easily  in  the  leather- 
seated  office  chairs.  None  of  them 
seemed  embarrassed,  though  they  did 
not  talk  about  the  strike.  They 
quietly  avoided  the  subject,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct  of  good  manners,  and 
talked  of  glass  processes.  Betts  was  a 
silent  man,  who  put  in  a  word  now 
and  then.  Ealing  had  been  thirty 
years  a  glass  blower,  and  Abbott 
found  that  he  knew  odd  things  worth 
a  glassman's  knowing.  He  found 
himself  liking  the  old  man's  garrulous- 
ness,  his  set  notions,  and  his  original- 
ity.   So  it  came  to  near  twelve  o'clock. 

Outside  in  the  darkness  footsteps 
went  by  and  returned;  then  gathered 
together  with  a  murmur  of  voices  un- 
der the  office  windows  furthest  from 
the  street.  A  pane  was  cracked  care- 
fully, and  dropped  inward  with  a  tinkle 
of  glass;  the  window  was  lifted  and 
some  instrument,  probably  a  crowbar, 
pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  shut- 
ter. Ealing  went  to  the  window.  Ab- 
bott had  his  revolver  out.  Betts  sat 
still  and  looked  at  Abbott. 

"Don't  ye  do  nothin',"  he  said  diffi- 
dently.   "Better  let  the  old  un  alone." 

"I'm  Bob  Ealing,"  said  the  "old 
un."    "Git  out." 

There  was  a  smothered  laugh. 
"Come  off  the  roof,  old  man,"  said  a 
voice.  "Let  us  in.  We'd  only  be 
twistin'  the  blow  pipes." 

"Bein'  as  I'm  a  old  man,  O'Connell, 
it's  no  offense  if  I  say  ye're  a  fool,  — 
which  I  do." 

Another  laugh.  "I  tell  you,  Bob, 
there's  a  train  load  o'  scabs  comin'  the 
mornin',  an'  thim  blow  pipes  must  be 
twisted." 

Ealing  looked  at  Abbott,  who 
shook  his  head.    He  turned  again  to 
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the  window.  ''They  ain't  none  of  'em 
comin'  here." 

"Sure?" 

"Sure." 

Murmur,  murmur  —  the  voices  and 
footsteps  died  away. 

"An'  they  didn't  wonder  how  I 
came  here,  bein'  that  chuck-headed. 
They  gets  drunk  partly,"  said  Ealing 
apologetically,  "an'  partly  it's  natural 
with  'em." 

But  the  yards  were  no  longer  silent. 
More  footsteps  went  by  in  the  street, 
and  more,  and  more,  hurrying, 
running.  There  were  shouts  in 
the  distance.  Abbott  turned  out 
the  gas  and  opened  the  shutters. 
Some  distance  away  -were  the 
buildings  and  stacks  of  the  great 
Gorham  Glass  Works.  The  crowd 
was  gathering  there.  A  new  squad  of 
police  passed  under  the  electric  light. 
Their  buttons  and  metal  shields  glit- 
tered a  moment.  They  charged  into 
the  crowd  to  reach  the  others  in  front 
of  the  buildings.  A  roar  went  up 
around  them.  The  mass  of  men 
seemed  to  tumble  and  toss  like  a 
choppy  sea.  A  brick  suddenly  rose 
out  of  the  darkness  and  crashed 
through  the  window  where  the  three 
men  stood.  The  thrower  was  unseen. 
It  struck  Betts  in  the  chest,  stretched 
him  out,  and  slid  him  along  the  floor. 

"They  gets  drunk  partly,"  said  Eal- 
ing, "an'  partly  it's  natural  with  'em." 

Betts  got  up  and  felt  of  his  ribs, 
seemed  to  find  them  satisfactory,  and 
came  back  to  the  window. 

"Oh,"  said  Abbott,  "Betts  got  it. 
I'm  not  kicking." 

Out  by  Gorham's  the  storm  was  ris- 
ing, the  most  terrible  kind  of  hurri- 
cane in  the  world  to  look  upon,  human 
anger  in  bulk.  It  was  like  a  surf  tum- 
bling and  roaring  against  a  high 
shore,  which  was  the  front  of  the  Gor- 
ham Glass  Works;  and  a  double  line 
of  police  drove  it  back.  Noticeable 
were  the  arms  that  stuck  up  above  the 
heads.  Some  of  them  were  bare;  it 
was  a  hot  night.  Then  the  police  drew 
revolvers,  and  set  them  cracking  and 
spitting  over  the  crowd.     They  fired 


high  purposely,  but  revolvers  in  the 
hands  of  police  are  disliked.  The  mob 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  A 
new  squad  of  fifty-  came  down  the 
bluff,  at  forced  step,  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der. The  whole  force  drew  up  under 
the  light  in  front  of  Gorham's,  received 
orders,  and  separated  in  squads  of 
twenty.  There  were  no  more  crowds 
that  night.  Where  one  began  to 
gather,  twenty  policemen  went 
through  and  broke  it,  like  a  stone 
through  a  pane  of  glass.  Gradually 
the  yards  became  quiet  and  almost 
deserted.  Abbott  told  Betts  to  close 
the  shutters,  and  lit  the  gas  himself. 
Ealing  rubbed  his  hands  together;  his 
fingers  were  shaking.  "We  ain't  a  bad 
lot,  don't  ye  think  it,"  he  said  tremu- 
lously; "we  ain't  got  sense." 


There  is  a  poem  called  "The  Fool's 
Prayer,"  in  which  the  jester  prays  for 
forgiveness,  not  of  his  sins,  but  of  his 
follies.  For  our  sins,  let  them  find 
their  punishment;  but  alas  for  foolish- 
ness, which  in  this  world  is  punished 
too!  "O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
fool!"  "We  ain't  a  bad  lot;  we  ain't 
got  sense."  And  there  is  a  deal  of  con- 
fusion about,  and  every  one  has  his 
opinion  and  is  more  or  less  mistaken, 
and  we  make  up  the  odds  by  trying  to 
be  good-natured.  "We  ain't  a  bad 
lot,"  not  really.  Then  the  king,  in  the 
poem,  went  into  his  garden  and 
prayed  the  "Fool's  Prayer"  for  him- 
self, thinking  it  much  the  same  for 
high  and  low,  wise  and  unwise. 

There  was  a  deal  of  confusion  in  the 
yards  that  morning  up  to  twelve 
o'clock,  a  number  of  opinions,  and  ru- 
mors that  went  contrary  but  no  riot- 
ing, and  some  of  the  police  squads 
were  relieved.  Men  stood  about  and 
gossiped.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  coming  news.  Rumor  said  that 
Gorham's  train-load  of  gatherers  and 
blowers  had  come,  that  it  had  never 
started,  that  it  had  been  wrecked,  that 
it  had  not;  the  Union  would  offer  a 
compromise;  the  Union  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind;  Abbott  and  Grey 
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had  failed;  Abbott  and  Grey  had  not; 
some  one  said  so  down  town  anyway; 
some  one  must  have  talked  nonsense; 
a  man  named  Bill  Tobih  had  been 
badly  hurt  last  night;  Bill  Tobin  had 
been  seen  walking  around  lively  as 
ever  this  morning. 

Well,  then,  there  were  a  lot  of  Ab- 
bott and  Grey's  men  in  front  of  the 
shop;  crowd  gathering;  squad  of  po- 
lice coming  to  look  after  it.  The  of- 
fice door  opened,  and  Abbott  came  out 
on  the  steps,  followed  by  Grey,  who 
locked  the  door  behind  him.  The 
squad  drew  up  at  a  little  distance  and 
waited.  Abbott's  face  was  pale.  He 
held  a  bunch  of  papers  in  his  hand. 

"Well,"  he  said  harshly,  "what's 
this  for?" 

The  faces  of  the  crowd  looked  up  at 
him  dumbly. 

"Well,  then;  yes.  You've  ruined 
me.  You  don't  care  about  that  nat- 
urally. The  Union  promised  you 
higher  wages,  and  the  Union  has 
taken  all  the  wages  of  eig-hty-five  men 
away  from  them.  Stick  by  your 
Union,  gentlemen.  It's  a  great 
thing."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on:  "We  said  we 
couldn't  pay  your  new  schedule,  — 
and  we  couldn't.  I've  tried  to  be 
friendly  with  my  men.  I  want  to  say 
now,  they're  no  friends  of  mine." 

He  sprang  from  the  steps  and 
walked  into  the  crowd.  It  was  a  char- 
acteristic action.  But  they  made  way 
for  him  silently,  and  he  went  up  the 
bluff.  Grey  followed  him,  walking 
wearily.  On  the  upper  street  they 
separated,  and  Abbott  went  across 
town  to  his  rooms.  They  were  high 
up  in  a  tall  building  looking  down  on 
a  space  almost  too  irregular  to  be 
called  a  square.  The  militia  drilled 
there  sometimes,  to  the  joy  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  too  came  Ger- 
man bands,  street  organs,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Salvation  Army. 
Carts  rattled  through  by  day,  and 
stray  country  people  sat  on  the 
benches;  at  night  came  people 
from  the  tenements  and  danced 
on  the  asphalt. 


Abbott  had  always  liked  his  rooms. 
Sitting  at  the  windows  evenings,  after 
a  day  at  the  glass  works,  he  had 
seemed  to  look  down  on  curious 
scenes  of  human  life,  as  if  he  were  in 
a  box  at  the  theatre,  and  watched  a 
play  in  which  the  characters  were  very 
much  inclined  to  be  happy.  But  this 
afternoon  the  sun  was  hot  on  the 
pavements,  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
dusty  and  motionless;  the  passers  on 
the  street  seemed  to  him  to  walk 
in  a  lifeless  fashion.  Down  on 
the  flats  among  the  glass  works 
appeared  to  him  then  a  place 
where  human  life  was  angry  and 
discordant;  here  in  the  little  dusty 
square  a  place  where  it  was  dispirited 
and  useless.  Well,  we  all  have  a  battle 
with  "the  blues"  now  and  then.  One 
generally  goes  off  by  one's  self  to  fight 
it  out;  and  of  course  it  will  all  look 
quite  differently  the  next  day. 

Abbott  sat  at  the  window  while  the 
hours  of  the  afternoon  slipped  away. 
The  sun  dropped  so  low  that  the  sun- 
light fell  across  his  knees,  and  he  drew 
aside  into  the  shadow.  It  was  after 
five  o'clock.  A  newsboy  in  the  street 
called,  "Evening  Commercial!"  The 
Evening  Press  was  still  boycotted. 

A  clatter  of  feet  on  the  stairs;  a 
rush  in  the  hall;  and  Grey  burst  into 
the  room. 

"It's  settled!  It's  settled!  Where've 
you  been?" 

His  face  was  red  with  heat,  and  his 
eyes  shining. 

"What's  settled?" 

"The  strike." 

"Well,  we're  not  in  it,"  said  Abbott 
slowly.  "Hold  on!  May  be  we  are 
yet.  What  are  the  terms?  Hurry  up, 
will  you!" 

"No  hurry,  Abbott.  Wait  till  I  get 
my  breath." 

Grey 'dropped  into  a  chair.  Abbott 
jumped  up  and  walked  the  room. 

"Look  here!  That  everlasting 
Union  met  at  one  o'clock,  and  passed 
some  resolutions,"  Grey  began;  "of- 
fered a  compromise  which  comes 
down,  I  should  say,  about  two-thirds. 
And  then  they  read  something  like 
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this:  'Resolved,  that  we  regret  the 
failure  of  Abbott  and  Grey,  a  firm 
known  to  this  body  for  fair  deal- 
ing,' —  and  a  lot  of  palaver  like  that. 
'Resolved,  that  it  be  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  terms  of  agreement,  that 
effort  be  made  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  to  enable  said  Abbott  and 
Grey  to  recover.  Such  effort,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  be  regarded  by  this  body 
as  a  concession  on  the  part  of  said 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  so 
entered  in  terms  of  agreement.' 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  Well, 
Manufacturers'  Association  met  at 
three  o'clock  at  Gorham's.  Union 
resolutions  read.  Dead  silence.  Old 
man  Gorham  got  up;  said,  to  be  sure 
the  Union  might  easily  be  troubled 
about  eighty-five  men  out  of  a  job; 
but  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  evi- 
dence of  actual  good  feeling;  said  he 
was  surprised,  in  fact  was  touched; 
spread  himself  and  got  eloquent;  said 
he  would  join  other  gentlemen  to  en- 
dorse the  notes  of  Abbott  and  Grey; 
for  the  matter  of  the  new  proposal,  he 
was  disposed  to  waive  the  point  of 
principle  and  should  move  to  con- 
sider it;  said  some  complimentary 
things  about  us,  and  sat  down.    And, 


by  Jove,  Abbott,  the  meeting  actually 
applauded.  I've  been  patted  on  the 
back  by  a  dozen  men,  and  cheered  by 
a  mob.    That's  straight." 

The  two  men  sat  silent  a  few  min- 
utes. 

"And  the  funny  thing,"  said  Grey, 
"is  this;  that  everybody  says  it  wasn't 
what  the  Union  offered,  the  compro- 
mise, but  what  they  demanded,  the 
stipulation,  that  did  the  business.  Hu- 
man nature's  queer." 

"Grey,"  said  Abbott,  "take  me 
home  with  you.  I  want  to  play  dolls 
with  your  children." 

The  newsboy  in  the  distance  called, 
"Evening  Commercial!  All  about  the 
strike!"  and  a  street  organ  played 
"Columbia,"  with  filagree  variations, 
in  very  bad  taste,  but  cheerful.  A 
number  of  children  gathered  about 
the  organ,  two  women  with  baskets,  a 
loafer  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  silk  hat. 
Abbott  leaned  on  the  window  sill,  and 
felt  his  interest  in  the  square  return- 
ing. The  sunlight  glowed  red  and 
genial  through  the  dusty  leaves. 

"Maybe  we  ain't  got  sense,"  seemed 
to  be  the  square's  opinion  of  itself; 
"but  we  ain't  a  bad  lot,  not  really." 


THE   COMING   OF   SUMMER. 


By  Herbert  Randall. 


A  MIST  upon  the  mountain  side, 
That  lifts  at  morn  and  melts  to  blue 
A  breathing  freshness  down  the  field 

And  every  wooded  avenue. 
Athwart  the  sky  a  sunlit  wing, 

That  hides  in  orchard  blooms  away; 
A  low,  delightful  murmuring 

Among  the  branches  all  the  day. 
Up  from  the  marsh  at  even-fall 

A  choir  of  idlers  call  to  me, 
And  lead  me  by  their  pensive  strain 

Into  a  world  of  reverie. 
Above  the  pines  a  bending  moon 

Floods  all  the  west  in  genial  light ; 
And  summer,  hand  in  hand  with  May, 

Comes  down  the  vista  of  the  night. 


ENTRANCE    TO   HULL    HOUSE. 


THE  object  of  Hull  House,  as 
stated  in  its  charter  and  printed 
at  the  head  of  the  Bulletin  issued 
every  month,  is  "to  provide  a  centre 
for  a  higher  civic  and  social  life  to  in- 
stitute and  maintain  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprises,  and  to  in- 
vestigate and  improve  the  conditions 
in  the  industrial  districts  of  Chicago." 
The  question  is  often  asked  whether 
all  that  the  House  undertakes  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  the  wear 
and  tear  of  living  on  the  spot.  The 
answer  that  it  could  not,  grows  more 
assured  as  time  goes  on.  You  must 
suffer  from  the  dirty  streets,  the  uni- 
versal ugliness,  the  lack  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  you  daily  breathe,  the  endless 
struggle  with  soot  and  dust  and  in- 
sufficient water  supply,  the  hanging 
from  a  strap  of  the  overcrowded  street 
car  at  the  end  of  your  day's  work;  you 
must  send  your  children  to  the  nearest 


wretchedly  crowded  school,  and  see 
them  suffer  the  consequences,  if  you 
are  to  speak  as  one  having  authority 
and  not  as  the  scribes  in  these  matters 
of  the  common,  daily  life  and  experi- 
ence. Beyond  this,  there  are  many 
things  which  you  can  learn  only  by 
way  of  neighborly  contact.  For  even 
the  resident  of  longest  experience  does 
not  suffer  hunger  and  cold  because 
trade  is  bad  and  the  factories  are 
closed  or  running  half  time;  does  not 
see  the  children  of  the  family  hungry 
because  the  county  agent  manages 
the  relief. funds  badly  and  the  county 
refuses  either  to  give  relief  if  there  is 
an  able  bodied  man  in  the  family  or  to 
furnish  him  work  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter. 

A  settlement  neighborhood,  like  all 
the  humbler  life  of  America,  suffers 
from  the  continual  loss  of  its  abler 
members.     The  better  educated  sons 
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and  daughters  move  away;  the  more 
energetic  and  enterprising  immigrants 
stay  but  a  relatively  short  time.  Vir- 
tually a  whole  street  of  thrifty  Bohe- 
mians have  moved  away  out  upon  the 
open  prairie  since  the  Hull  House 
maps  were  made  in  1893.  The  cease- 
less inflow  of  new  comers  from  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe,  the 
ceaseless  settling  of  residual  elements 
from  more  prosperous  districts,  tend 
to  keep  the  population  on  a  dead  level 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  which  all  are 
hoping  to  climb,  each  for  himself,  with 
no  thought  of  any  united  effort  for  the 
common  good.  Nowhere  is  the  indi- 
vidual so  left  to  himself  as  in  the  cos- 
mopolite medley  of  a  great  working 
class  district  in  an  American  city;  and 
nowhere  does  the  devil  clutch  more 
voraciously  after  the  hindmost. 

Under  these 
conditions,  if 
the  neighbor 
to  whom  you 
are  attached  is 
out  of  work,  if 
you  are  suffer- 
ing from  the 
bad  alleys,  you 
try  not  only 
more  u  n  - 
weariedly,  but 
with  greater 
effect,  both  to 
get  the  alleys 
put  right  and 
your  neighbor 
set  at  work, 
than  you 
could  do  if  you 
lived  afar  and 
had  no  com- 
mon cause.  If 
you  go  to  the 
mayor  and  to 
your  alderman' 
to  complain  of  your  own  grievances, 
you  incidentally  voice  your  inarticulate 
neighbors'  need  as  you  could  not  do 
if  you  were  merely  on  a  committee 
from  some  other  part  of  the  city,  self 
appointed  to  look  after  his  welfare; 
and  you  are  in  a  position  to  stir  your 
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inarticulate  neighbor  to  continue  to 
do  the  same  thing  after  you  are  dead 
and  forgotten.  The  isolation,  the 
apathy,  the  lack  of  initiative,  the  social 
downdraft,  as  it  has  been  well  called, 
that  unsocialize  a  great  industrial 
neighborhood,  cannot  be  replaced 
with  light  and  life  by  any  spasmodic 
effort.  Only  when  the  whole  com- 
munity persistently  does  its  part  can 
the  slum  be  outgrown  and  trans- 
formed, as  the  ugly  stages  of  the  hob- 
bledehoy are  outgrown  and  left  behind 
in  growing  manhood;  while  for  arous- 
ing the  whole  community  to  do  its 
part,  surely  the  resident  group  con- 
tributes a  stimulus  limited  in  value 
only  by  the  interpretative  skill  and 
wisdom  of  the  residents. 

Founded  upon  this  conviction,  the 
keynote  of  Hull  House  has  always 
been  hospital- 
ity, alike  for 
people  and 
ideas.  In  the 
present  group 
o  f  residents 
there  are  Cath- 
olics, Jews, 
Protestan  t  s 
and  Agnos- 
tics,  and 
there  are  rep- 
resented ten 
states  outside 
of  Illinois,  in- 
cludingMaine, 
Texas  and 
G.ia  1  i  f  ornia. 
Residents  have 
come  from 
Austria,  Italy 
and  Ireland, 
staying  guests 
from  England, 
Scotland,  Ger- 
many  and 
has     wished     to 


Japan.  Whoever 
lend  a  hand,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
native  or  foreign,  whether  bound 
by  theories  or  wedded  to  the  practical, 
all  comers  have  been  given  such  facili- 
ties as  the  situation  made  possible,  and 
if  the  new  contribution  to  the  life  of 
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the  neighborhood  proved  vital,  it  has 
usually  persisted  and  become  perma- 
nent. 

Out  of  this  wide  variety  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  settlement  there  comes 
inevitably  a  startling  diversity  of  ac- 
tivity, kept  sane  and  useful,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  steady  purpose  of  the 
founder.  The  fact  that  Miss  Addams 
is  already,  by  virtue  of  eight  years'  res- 
idence at  Hull  House,  an  older  inhabi- 
tant than  many  of  the  neighbors,  and 
that  all  feel  assured  that  she  is  identi- 
fied for  life  with  the  House  and  the 
neighborhood,  gives  the  element  of 
permanence  to  the  Settlement,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  shifting 
relays  of  sojourners  in  a  district  whose 
population  is  forever  shifting. 

An  enterprise,  started  in  warm  en- 
thusiasm by  a  resident,  goes  on  long 
after  that  resident  has  dropped  it.  Per- 
haps the  form  may  vary  if  the  neigh- 
borhood need  demands  a  modification 
of  the  original  plan;  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  initial  steps  having  been  met 
by  the  temporary  sojourner,  the  un- 


dertaking remains,  a  real  gain.  Thus 
the  Jane  Club,  which  has  managed 
for  itself,  by  successful  cooperation, 
the  housekeeping  of  a  group  growing' 
in  numbers  from  eight  to  thirty-five 
girls  in  the  past  five  years.,  arose  out 
of  the  residence  at  Hull  House,  in  the 
winter  of  1892,  of  an  American  girl  of 
Irish  Catholic  parentage,  who  had 
since  her  fourteenth  year  supported 
herself  and  her  mother  by  work  in  va- 
rious book-binderies,  and  was  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  cooperation 
among  working  girls  and  of  their  ca- 
pacity for  it.  After  the  first  year  she 
lived  in  another  city,  and  few  if  any  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Jane  Club 
have  ever  seen  the  woman  to  whom 
they  owe  the  initiation  of  the  success- 
ful enterprise  which  they  justly  regard 
as  their  own. 

Nor  is  immediate  local  work  in  and 
for  the  neighborhood  rigidly  exacted 
of  the  resident.  The  student,  whether 
a  coming  doctor  of  philosophy  gather- 
ing material  for  a  thesis  in  sociology 
by  invading  the   neighboring  sweat- 
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shops,  or  a  "medical"  using  the  House 
telephone  for  communicating  with  the 
family  of  the  patient,  or  a  journalist 
honestly  trying  to  learn  whereby  the 
press  may  make  amends  for  the  daily 
damage  wrought  by  its  scareheads,  or 
the  laborious  gatherer  of  data  bearing 
upon  municipal  affairs  as  they  affect 
the  workers, — in  whatever  capacity 
students  have  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  however  slight  their  immediate 
availability  for  neighborhood  uses, 
they  have  been  made  welcome  and 
bidden  stay,  because  the  Settlement 
believes  that  the  trained  mind  working 
upon  social  problems  must  in  the  long 
run  make  valuable  contribution 
towards  their  solution. 

The  students  too  have  worked  to 
earn  their  standing  ground.  From 
Miss  Amelia  Shapleigh's  dietaries  col- 
lected for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Miss  Agnes  Hol- 
brook's  charted  data  from  the  investi- 
gation of  the  slums  of 
great  cities,  made  in  the 
course  of  1893  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, to  Mr.  George  Hook- 
er's investigation  of  mu- 
nicipal affairs  published  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  M  r. 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore's 
investigation  of  the  sa- 
loons of  the  nineteenth 
ward  for  the  Committee 
of  Fifty,  and  Miss  Hunt's 
"Italians  in  Chicago,"  just 
published  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor, 
throughout  the  years  of 
study  and  publication 
anent  the  sweating  system 
and  the  employment  of 
children,  and  in  the  "Hull 
House  Maps  and  Papers," 
the  student  contingent 
may  claim  to  have  made 
at  least  a  voluminous  con- 
tribution to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  life  of  a  de- 
pressed industrial  district. 

Wide      hospitality      has 


naturally  led  to  rapid  growth.  When 
the  House  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, a  neighboring  tenement 
served  as  annex  until  the  roof  of 
the  House  could  be  raised  and  a 
third  story  added  affording  place  for 
seven  residents.  Another  overflow 
led  to  the  raising  of  another  roof  and 
the  addition  of  five  rooms  for  men  in 
the  Butler  Gallery  wing.  During  the 
last  winter  there  have  been  five  and 
twenty  residents,  and  for  the  third 
time  a  waiting  list  and  the  beginnings 
of  a  group  in  a  neighboring  tenement 
await  the  building  of  more  ample 
quarters.  To  guard  against  the  spread 
of  misinformation  in  the  name  of  Hull 
House  by  casual  sojourners  prone  to 
generalize  upon  trivial  observation, 
the  rule  was  adopted  in  1893  that  can- 
didates must  first  stay  six  weeks  and 
then,  if  voted  in,  not  less  than  six 
months.  In  fact,  the  term  of  residence 
varies   from    the    eight    years    of  the 
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founders  down  through  terms  of  six, 
four,  three  and  two  years,  shared  by  a 
majority  of  the  residents,  to  a  few  new- 
comers still  in  their  first  year. 

A  curious  study  might  be  made  of 
the  experiments  in  hospitality,  of 
which  during  eight  years  many  have 
succeeded  and  few 
have  failed,  al- 
though as  in  the 
case  of  the  Coffee 
House  the  final 
success  may  have 
taken  a  form  quite 
different  from  that 
which  filled  the 
imagination  of  the 
residents  who 
toiled  over  its 
beginnings.  A 
good  example  is 
the  Free  Public 
Bath,  direct  suc- 
cessor of  five  tubs 
which  once  occu- 
pied the  cellar  and 
laundry    and    ren- 


dered service  to  neighbors 
in  search  of  the  purifica- 
tion prescribed  by  their 
ritual  or  seeking  a  supply 
of  the  city  water  when  it 
failed  to  rise  above  the 
first  floor  of  their  houses. 
The  hot  water  often  gave 
out  and  when  it  did  not, 
five  tubs  were  naturally  in- 
sufficient for  the  needs  of 
several  thousand  families 
living  in  tubless  houses  in 
the  soot  of  a  manufactur- 
ing district  blackened  by 
soft  coal.  When  the  Hull 
House  gymnasium  was 
opened  in  1893,  a  dozen 
showers  for  the  use  of  the 
classes  were  provided.  But 
the  eagerness  of  the 
neighbors  for  bathing  fa- 
cilities was  so  superabun- 
dantly proved  by  experi- 
ment, that  it  was  clearly 
worth  while  to  spend  the 
effort,  time  and  patience 
required  for  getting  a  free  public  bath 
for  the  use  of  all.  A  society  had  been 
at  work  for  many  months  with  the 
general  aim  of  obtaining  a  free  public 
bath.  The  mere  work  of  securing  its 
location  in  the  neighborhood  after 
money  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
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Council  cost  not  less  than  twenty  in- 
terviews with  the  mayor,  the  Council 
committee,  the  city  architect,  and  the 
landowner,  who  generously  gave  his 
land  at  a  nominal  price.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  the  Carter  H.  Harrison 
Free  Public  Bath  was  opened  about 
a  block  away  from  Hull  House,  with 
seventeen  showers,  a  tub  and  swim- 
ming tank,  which  latter  has  un- 
happily never  been  used,  though  no 
convincing  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  failure  to  make  this  great  pleas- 
ure available.  About  one  hundred 
thousand  baths  a  year  are  given 
in  the  public  bath.  After  its  open- 
ing the  Hull  House  tubs  made 
way  for  a  more  spacious  dining-room; 
and  to-day  only  the  older  residents  of 
the  House  and  the  neighborhood  have 
any  recollection  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  forms  of  hospitality  attempted 
at  Hull  House. 

The    little    lending    library,    from 
which  boys  and  girls  borrowed  books 


in  1889  and  1890,  involved  not  only 
obtaining  and  administering  the 
books,  but  receiving  in  the  House 
hordes  of  children,  whose  comings 
and  goings  it  was  far  from  easy  to 
keep  upon  the  agreeable  footing  of 
hosts  and  guests.  The  effort,  how- 
ever, so  clearly  showed  the  eagerness 
of  the  children  and  their  parents  to 
use  books,  that  a  Chicago  merchant 
was  found  willing  to  pay  for  a  good 
brick  building  for  the  purpose,  if  the 
Free  Public  Library  would  furnish  the 
books  and  librarians  for  a  branch 
reading  room.  This  was  done  in  1891, 
and  in  three  years  the  number  of  read- 
ers grew  so  large  that  the  reading 
room  was  removed  to  a  store  front 
near  by,  accommodating  twice  as 
many  people,  its  entire  maintenance 
being  assumed  by  the  city.  Like  the 
bath,  the  reading  room  is  now  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
could  not  be  taken  away  from  it.  In 
neither  case   did   the   initiative   come 
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from  the  neighborhood,  to  whose 
mind  baths  and  books,  however  eager- 
ly accepted  when  offered,  had  not  pre- 
sented themselves  as  functions  of  the 
municipal  life  to  be  induced  by  agi- 
tation. In  both  cases  the  offer  was 
made  in  a  small  way  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor,  and  when  the  response 
showed  the  existence  of  an  active  con- 
stituency, it  was  the  presentation  of 
the  situation  by  residents  of  Hull 
House  which  induced  the  city  govern- 
ment to  extend  its  functions  into  pre- 
viously neglected  territory. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
neighborhood  life  in  regard  to  which 
Hull  House  has  interpreted  the  neigh- 
borhood needs  is  the  care  of  the  al- 
leys, which  are  as  broad  as  impor- 
tant streets  of  some  of  the  older 
cities,  and  are  the  habitual  play- 
ground of  hundreds  of  children. 
In    1892    the    condition    of    the    al- 


quick  succession,  whose  efforts  or 
lack  of  effort  produced  no  perceptible 
effect.  The  ward  contractor  made  no 
attempt  to  live  up  to  his  contract;  and 
he  was  stronger  than  the  Board  of 
Health.  In  1895,  Miss  Addams  filed  a 
bid  for  the  contract,  which  was  not 
awarded  to  her;  instead,  she  was  ap- 
pointed ward  inspector.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  Miss  Addams  was 
about  to  be  absent  in  Europe  for  sev- 
eral months,  Miss  Johnson,  a  resident 
who  had  been  acting  as  her  deputy, 
took  the  first  civil  service  examina- 
tion offered  under  the  new  law,  passed 
at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  was  ap- 
pointed vice  Miss  Addams  resigned. 
The  struggle  to  enforce  the  contract  is 
a  daily  recurring  one,  carried  on  with 
unwearied  patience  and  ceaseless  at- 
tention to  detail.  In  consequence,  the 
alleys  are  cleaner  than  they  have  ever 
been;  and  the  interest  of  the  neighbors 
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leys  was  such  that  epidemic  cholera 
seemed  inevitable.  During  that  sum- 
mer residents  at  Hull  House  forward- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Health  more  than 
one  thousand  complaints  of  violations 
of  the  sanitary  laws,  the  only  immedi- 
ate result  being  the  appointment  and 
removal   of   four   local   inspectors   in 


in  this  aspect  of  the  civil  life  is  now  so 
keen  that,  when  Miss  Johnson  was 
temporarily  removed  to  another  ward 
during  the  last  summer,  daily  com- 
plaints poured  into  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  more  than  one 
delegation  called  at  the  City  Hall  to  ask 
for  her  return,  which  was  ultimately 
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granted.  This  wholly  spontaneous 
action  on  the  part  of  neighbors  who 
had  never  before  taken  any  initiative 
may  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
social  effect  of  five  years  of  patient  ef- 
fort on  the  spot  for  sanitary  improve- 
ment. In  1892,  when  the  alleys  were 
in  an  intolerable  condition,  it  was  not 
possible  to  arouse  any  effective  in- 
terest in  them.  In  1897,  after  two 
years  of  Miss  Johnson's  work  as  an 
official,  the  mere  dread  of  a  relapse 
into  the  old  state  of  things  called  forth 
spontaneous  protests.  Just  how  much 
of  this  demonstration  was  civic  spirit, 
and  how  much  was  friendly  feeling 
towards  a  faithful  friend  and  neighbor, 
whose  daily  rounds  had  come  to  be  a 
part  of  the  social  life  of  each  day,  it  is 
not  safe  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  that 
such  work  cannot  be  done  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  that  the  mixed  motives  in- 
volved in  doing  one's  duty  more  read- 
ily in  company  with  a  good  friend  are 
very  powerful  in  the  neighborhood 
and  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
every  movement  which  rests  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  abstract  sense  of  right, 
the  abstract  conception  of  duty,  civic 
or  otherwise.  It  is  incomparably 
easier  to  enlist  friends  and  neighbors 


than  mere  fellow  citizens  in  any  pub- 
lic work. 

The  playground,  creche,  kindergar- 
ten, college  extension  classes,  popular 
lectures,  political  campaign  meetings 
in  the  gymnasium,  the  thirty  clubs  of 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  the  Sun- 
day concerts,  children's  chorus  and  all 
the  other  activities  of  the  House  serve 
their  best  purpose,  perhaps,  indirectly. 
From  the  very  fact  that  they  are  con- 
centrated in  one  place  and  focus  the 
social,  civic  and  educational  life  of  the 
ward  at  a  centre  to  which  many  indi- 
viduals are  bound  by  ties  of  personal 
attachment,  they  bring  into  real  neigh- 
borhood life  people  who,  sharing  in 
common  only  the  narrowing  experi- 
ence of  poverty  and  social  disadvan- 
tage, are  farther  held  apart  by  differ- 
ences of  race,  religion,  traditions, 
manners  and  customs. 

When  the  Men's  Club  circulates  pe- 
titions for  a  new  school,  when  the 
Women's  Club  sends  a  delegation  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  ask  for  the  new  school,  when  they 
vote  money  out  of  their  dues  to  place 
a  good  photograph  in  the  nearest 
primary  building,  when  one  of  the 
clubs  of  older  children  votes  from  its 
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treasury  money  to  send  a  sick  member 
for  a  long  holiday,  all  these  things 
grow  up  naturally  from  the  habit  of 
social  living.  But  the  habit  of  social 
living  itself  does  not  grow  up  sponta- 
neously; it  requires  an  established, 
recognized  social  centre,  where  the 
current  of  social  life  flows  strongly 
and  natures  inclining  to  isolation  and 
passivity  are  swept  into  the  activity  of 
common  interests.  One  key  to  the 
growth  of  the  House  is  probably  the 
fact  that  many  residents  have  taken 
active  part  in  those  municipal,  social 
and  labor  movements  which  bear  in- 
directly as  well  as  directly  upon  the 
life  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Arbi- 
tration Congress,  the  Child  Labor 
law,  the  garment  workers'  strike,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the 
Civic  Federation,  the  Chicago  Wo- 
men's Club  and  many  other  elements 
of  the  life  of  the  city  and  state  have 
made  heavy  demands  upon  the  ener- 
gies of  the  House.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  of  the  detail  work  of  the 
House,  which  to  the  uninitiated  seems 
to  be  its  chief  reason  for  being,  is 
forced  upon  it  by  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment in  Chicago  for  such  work.     A 


vast  amount  of  personal  charitable  en- 
deavor has,  of  necessity,  been  done  by 
residents,  for  which  old,  established, 
efficient  agencies  exist  in  the  older  cit- 
ies. 

The  persistent,  honest  effort  of  the 
House  to  do  the  impossible  in  its  own 
neighborhood  insures  a  respectful 
hearing  when  a  resident  insists  that 
Chicago  can  no  longer  do  without 
some  systematic  provision  for  tuber- 
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culous  patients;  that  the  epileptics 
have  no  adequate  colony,  home  or 
hospital;  that  the  parental  school  is  a 
crying  necessity  for  the  boys  who  are 
now  naughty,  will  soon  be  bad,  and 
must  end  as  criminals,  if  the  city  con- 
tinues to  fail  in  this  duty  as  it  has  hith- 
erto failed.  Because  a  resident  is  in 
daily  attendance  at  the  nearest  police 
court,  the  opinion  of  the  House  is 
founded  upon  a  close  acquaintance 
with  the  facts;  and  because  this  opin- 
ion comes  from  the  House,  carrying 
the  weight  of  its  reputation  for  sane 
and  careful  statement,  the  evidence  of 


wider  social  action.  As  the  Jane  Club 
grew  out  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
working  girls,  cultivated  and  fostered 
by  a  vast  deal  of  social  contact 
through  clubs,  classes  and  trade 
unions,  good  first  for  themselves  and 
then  for  the  available,  applicable  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  people  and  condi- 
tions, so  the  Model  Lodging  House 
carried  on  just  across  the  street  from 
the  Hull  House  coffee-house  by  the 
women's  clubs  of  Cook  Country 
grew  in  part  out  of  the  burden- 
some care  at  Hull  House  of  a 
long  series  of  detached  women,   not 
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the  individual  resident  who  has  gath- 
ered it  finds  a  hearing  impossible  to 
an  investigator  from  a  distance,  how- 
ever patient  and  careful.  This  voicing 
the  needs  of  the  neighborhood  is  more 
effective  in  proportion  as  the  residents 
are  men  and  women  of  the  world,  in 
good  standing  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
living  at  peace  and  on  good  terms  with 
their  kind,  and  not  discounted  by  of- 
fensive allegiance  to  any  ism. 

Although  at  times  the  House  may 
seem  to  exist  chiefly  for  its  mass  of 
detail  work,  yet  as  the  years  go  by  the 
truth  grows  clearer,  that  much  of  this 
has  been  chiefly  valuable  for  the  fund 
of  experience  it  yields  as  a  basis  for 


competent  to  carry  on  life  cooperative- 
ly after  the  fashion  of  the  Jane  Club. 

Out  of  the  years  of  effort  to  organ- 
ize unions  of  girls,  combining  social 
enjoyment  with  the  business  of  the 
unions,  there  has  grown  a  Council  of 
Women's  Trades  Unions,  whose 
monthly  social  evening  fills  the  gym- 
nasium to  overflowing  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  single  unions  and  their 
friends.  After  a  program  arranged 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the  au- 
dience in  the  duty  of  association,  the 
evening  closes  with  a  dance;  and  none 
of  the  dances  for  which  the  gymna- 
sium is  famous  are  more  sought  than 
those  of  the  Council. 
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The  education- 
al work  of  the 
House  is  contin- 
u  a  1 1  y  restricted 
and  hampered  by 
external  condi- 
tions; and  a  con- 
tinual spur  thus 
urges  residents  to 
undertake  wide 
detours  from  local 
tasks.  The  resi- 
dent who  taught 
in  the  Polk  Street 
nightschool  in  the 

winter  of  1892-3  was  impelled  to 
devote  five  years  of  effort  to  ob- 
taining the  passage  of  the  present 
child-labor  law,  which  prohibits  the 
employment  of  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  longer  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  by  the  fact 
that  the  nightschool  children  were 
drafted  from  their  classrooms  to  wrap 
caramels  from  October  to  Christmas, 
that  the  little  grindery  boys  were  at 
their  dismal  task  as  she  passed  their 
factory  on  her  way  home  at  the  close 
of  the  nightschool,  that  her  brightest 
girls  dropped  out  of  school,  to  stay, 
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after  the  strain  of  their  work  as  cash 
girls  in  the  holidays. 

The  wrecked  fortunes  of  certain 
children  who  went  forth  from  the 
kindergarten  full  of  promise,  to  the 
half-day  public  school,  spending  their 
free  time  in  the  streets  and  alleys, 
dropping  out  of  school  altogether  and 
passing  through  the  police  courts  be- 
cause the  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance law  does  not  require  attendance 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  be- 
cause its  meagre  provisions  are  not 
enforced,  —  this  baffling  frustration  of 
the  noble  aim  of  the  kindergarten  by 
the  city's  failure  to 
do  its  duty  to  the 
young  children  is  a 
continual  spur, 
driving  residents  to 
work  for  the  build- 
ing  of  more 
schools,  the  better 
equipment  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  enact- 
ment and  enforce- 
ment of  more  rigid 
school  attendance 
laws. 

The  incapacity  of 
men  and  women 
who  have  worked 
all  day  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion  for 
availing  themselves 
of  facilities  for 
study  restricts  the 
Hull  House  stu- 
dents     largely      to 
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workers  engaged  in  occupations 
affording  short  hours.  Teachers,  sten- 
ographers, electricians,  clerks,  sales- 
women and  salesmen  in  the  best 
retail  and  wholesale  stores  form 
the  stable  elements  in  the  classes 
and  the  adult  educational  clubs. 
But  the  very  people  who  most 
need  education  are  barred  out  by  the 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  the  long 
working  day.  After  the  annulment 
of  the  eight  hours'  law  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  in  1895,  two  of  the 
best  literature  classes  were  broken  up 
because  the  girls  who  composed  them 


Hull  House  summer  school  at  Rock- 
ford.  They  are  the  most  faithful  cus- 
tomers of  the  Coffee  House,  which  at 
noon  on  school  days  presents  the  as- 
pect of  a  flourishing  teachers'  club.  It 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  residents  and 
their  friends  that  the  Andrew  Jackson 
primary  school  was  built  in  1893;  and 
the  farther  efforts  of  six  years  seem 
about  to  be  crowned  by  the  building  of 
a  fine  new  school-house  in  the  place  of 
the  dingy  Polk  Street  School  and  its 
disgraceful  tenement-house  annex  in 
Taylor  street.  With  half  the  chil- 
dren of  compulsory  school  age  in  the 
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were  obliged  to  resume  the  practise 
(beneficently  interrupted  by  the  law) 
of  working  at  the  Electric  Works  un- 
til nine  o'clock  at  night.  This  ever  re- 
curring, baffling  experience  urges  the 
residents  to  take  part  in  every  move- 
ment which  seems  to  promise  a 
shorter  working  day.  The  eight 
hours'  movement  has  no  more  ardent 
supporters  than  the  class  teachers  and 
club  directors  at  Hull  House. 

The  relation  of  the  House  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  neighborhood 
has  always  been  a  close  one.  Many 
teachers  are  students  in  the  college  ex- 
tension classes,  members  of  the  uni- 
versity extension  audiences,  and  of  the 


ward  unsupplied  with  seats  by  the 
present  public  schools,  effort  is  now, 
of  necessity,  chiefly  concentrated  upon 
procuring  more  school  buildings. 

A  course  of  popular  evening  lec- 
tures in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Medill  high  school,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Moore  of  Hull  House  and  delivered 
in  the  winter  of  1895-96  by  speakers 
of  his  selection  to  huge  audiences  of 
school  children  and  their  parents,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan 
now  being  carried  out  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  educational  work  of  the  city, 
the  Board  of  Education  furnishing  the 
assembly  halls  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  the  lecturers. 
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The  decorating  of  the  neighboring 
public  schools  was  carried  on  by  Miss 
Starr  single  handed  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  Society  for  Art  in  the  Public 
Schools,  of  which  she  was  the  first 
president  and  the  animating  spirit, 
made  the  effort  a  general  one  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  school  children  in  the 
city. 

Though  Chicago  has  now  some 
forty  free  kindergartens  incorporated 
in  its  public  school  system,  of  which 
several  are  within  walking  distance  of 
Hull  House,  there  is  no  prospect  that 
the  need  of  the  Hull  House  kindergar- 
ten will  speedily  die  out.  The  beauti- 
ful room,  with  its  carefully  selected 
pictures  and  tinted  walls,  and  the  ad- 
mirable teaching  are  far  too  valuable 
as  expressions  of  the  conviction  for 
which  Hull  House  stands,  that  the 
best  which  can  be  obtained  should  be 
shared  among  the  whole  community, 
not  reserved  for  any  favored  part  or 
class  in  it;  and  that  this  is  preeminent- 
ly true  of  educational  opportunity. 

The  failure  of  the  city  to  meet,  in  its 
public  schools  or  elsewhere,  the  needs 
of  the  children  on  the  side  of  the  crea- 
tive activities  makes  the  equipment  of 
classes  for  teaching  the  constructive 
arts  increasingly  imperative  as  Settle- 
ment work.    The  nucleus  is  here  in  the 


summer  class  of  twenty  boys  from  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  nearest  grammar 
school,  who  worked  fifteen  hours  a 
week  under  a  skillful  teacher  from  the 
close  of  the  public  schools  to  their  re- 
opening, and  who  drop  in  three  or  four 
evenings  a  week  during  term  time,  in 
the  hope  that  the  absence  of  an  adult 
pupil  may  leave  a  vacant  bench. 

The  classes  in  language,  literature, 
history,  drawing,  painting,  music, 
dancing  and  many  other  culture  stud- 
ies go  on  as  usual;  supplemented  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  teaching  by  ex- 
perts in  woodwork,  cooking,  millinery 
and  electricity. 

The  educational  work,  technically 
so  called,  presents  at  Hull  House  none 
of  the  measurable,  tangible  features  of 
conventional  school  or  college  work. 
There  are  no  degrees  or  certificates,  no 
grades  or  examinations,  no  scholar- 
ships or  professorships,  no  fees  be- 
yond the  half  dollar  for  twelve  lessons 
to  pay  for  printing.  Yet  there  are 
young  women  attending  classes  this 
winter  who  entered  during  the  fall  of 
1889  and  have  not  missed  a  term  dur- 
ing the  intervening  eight  years.  While 
some  of  these  might  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Athenaeum  or  even,  more 
recently,  to  some  university  extension 
centre,  there  are  many  more  of  whom 
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it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  would  never 
have  gone  in  search  of  learning  or  cul- 
ture, if  Shakespeare,  Browning  and 
Dante  had  not  been  brought  to  them. 
Many  others  have  been  drawn  into  the 
classes  through  the  clubs,  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  chorus  or  dancing 
classes,  and  some  come  back  from 
homes  in  distant  parts  of  the  city 
whither  changes  in  their  work  or  in- 
creasing prosperity  may  have  taken 
them.    In  the  college  extension  classes 


The  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  Chi- 
cago, started  at  Hull  House  in  Octo- 
ber last,  speaks  for  itself  in  its  consti- 
tution published  in  the  December  is- 
sue of  the  Hull  House  Bulletin,  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  cultivate  in  its  members,  and  through 
them  in  others,  a  just  sense  of  beauty. 

To  call  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in 
the  production  of  articles  of  everyday  use 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  in  these 
articles  the  highest  beauty  through  a  vital 
harmony  with  the  conditions  of  production. 


THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


as  much  as  in  any  branch  of  the  life  of 
the  House,  the  continual  living  upon 
the  scene  of  action,  the  ceaseless  round 
of  activity  of  the  Settlement,  contrib- 
utes toward  meeting  an  unspoken 
need  and  stimulating  to  a  wider, 
higher,  deeper  life;  combating  at  all 
points  the  sordid  notion  that  educa- 
tion is  a  thing  apart,  a  means  to  an 
end,  a  way  of  "getting  to  be  a  teacher" 
or  lawyer  or  doctor  or  legislator;  in- 
sisting through  every  avenue  of  ex- 
pression that  education  is  an  enrich- 
ment, an  ennobling  influence  in  the 
life  of  every  day  as  it  passes. 


To  influence  the  present  movement  to- 
ward manual  training  and  art  education. 

To  influence,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
sources  of  the  designs  and  decorations  for 
all  useful  and  ornamental  work. 

To  recognize  and  encourage  handicraft 
among  our  members,  and  through  them  in 
others,  in  order  that  the  stimulation  de- 
rived from  this  means  may  be  a  helpful  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  those  new  ideas 
which  present  conditions,  to  wit,  industrial 
organization  and  the  machine,  render 
necessary. 

To  consider  the  present  state  of  the  fac- 
tories and  the  workmen  therein,  and  to 
devise  lines  of  development  which  shall 
retain  the  machine  in  so  far  as  it  relieves 
the  workmen  from  drudgery  and  tends  to 
perfect  his  product  but  which  shall  insist 
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that  the  machine  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
dominate  the  workman  and  reduce  his 
production  to  a  mechanical  distortion. 

To  hold  exhibitions,  and  to  found  and 
maintain  centres  where  the  various  crafts 
may  be  carried  on  and  developed  on  lines 
suggested  by  the  society. 

Meetings  are  held  in  the  Hull  House 
Lecture  Hall  on  the  first  and  third  Fri- 
days of  each  month,  and  a  paper  dealing 
with  some  special  craft  is  read  and  dis- 
cussed at  each  meeting. 

The  Consumers'  League,  of  which 
two  active  members  are  residents,  aims 


to  educate  the  purchaser  as  to  her  in- 
fluence in  the  life  of  the  workers,  urg- 
ing the  duty  of  early  shopping  in  con- 
scientiously selected  places,  most  as- 
siduously in  the  clubs  meeting  at  Hull 
House  and  other  Settlements,  because 
it  is  unhappily  true  that  the  working- 
man's  wife  is  no  more  considerate  than 
her  more  prosperous  sister  in  this  re- 
spect; and  the  stores  which  depend 
upon  customers  from  the  manufactur- 
ing: districts  are  sometimes  the  most 
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relentless  in  their  treatment  of  em- 
ployes. 

It  is  perhaps  straining-  the  word 
education  a  little,  to  include  under  it 
the  work  of  a  group  of  physicians  and 
nurses,  who  daily  meet  the  Italian 
mothers  of  the  neighborhood  bringing 
sickly  babies  to  be  bathed,  given  mas- 
sage, prescribed  for,  fed.  Yet  in  this 
effort  to  ward  off  systematically  the 
rachitis  which  is  the  characteristic 
malady  of  the  childhood  of  the  Ital- 
ians in  Chicago,  the  education  of  the 
mothers  in  the  abes  of  rational  care  for 
infancy  is  the  most  important  and  in- 
finitely the  most  difficult  task. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a 
penny  provident  savings-bank,  in 
which  about  one  thousand  children 
deposit  not  only  their  own  pennies, 
but  also  small  sums  for  their  parents, 
of  whom  many  have  suffered  bitterly 
at  the  hands  of  dishonest  fellow  coun- 
trymen and  equally  dishonest  savings- 
banks.  In  the  absence  of  the  sorely 
needed  postal  savings-banks  the 
penny-provident  meets  a  real  need. 
The  little  stamp-books  which  the 
children  use  do  not  necessarily  lead 
to  later  bank-books;  they  tend  rather 
to  wiser  spending.  The  children 
probably  buy  fewer  cigarettes  and  less 
chewing  gum  than  they  otherwise 
would  do,  and  have  perhaps  more 
country  holidays  and  better  clothing 
for  school.  The  four  great  seasons 
•for  drawing  out  deposits  are  Christ- 
mas, Passover,  Fourth  of  July,  and  the 
opening  of  the  schools  in  September. 
Although  half  the  children  may  be  of 
Jewish  families  and  therefore  find  sav- 
ing relatively  easy,  a  large  part  are  of 
races  to  whom  wise  spending  is  an  art 
acquired  only  with  long  experience. 

The  dominant  man  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Chicago  is  Alderman 
Powers  of  the  nineteenth  ward,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
City  Council,  and  of  the  Cook  County 
Democracy,  and  boss  of  the  caucus 
which  distributes  chairmanships  of 
committees  of  the  Council  among  his 
friends  in  the  "gang."  Alderman 
Powers  is  also  the  owner  of  two  sa- 


loons and  a  gambling-house  and  is 
now  under  indictment  for  gambling. 
For  six  years  the  residents  of  Hull 
House  were  passive  though  interested 
observers  of  this  their  representative, 
declining  his  offers  of  help  and  coop- 
eration, refusing  politely  to  distribute 
his  Christmas  turkeys,  but  feeling  too 
keenly  the  smallness  of  their  numbers 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation 
to  make  war  against  him.  In  1896 
and  in  1898,  however,  when  there  was 
a  strong  movement  throughout  the 
city  against  the  gang,  Hull  House 
backed  a  rival  candidate.  In  the  nine- 
teenth ward  there  are  about  fifty 
thousand  people,  of  whom  eight  to 
nine  thousand  are  registered  voters; 
they  are  of  eighteen  nationalities  and 
of  all  possible  religious  beliefs.  At 
Hull  House  there  are  five  and  twenty 
residents,  those  of  longest  standing  be- 
ing all  women,  a  serious  disqualifica- 
tion for  campaign  work  in  a  ward  of 
foreign  voters.  To  counterbalance 
this  disparity,  the  appeal  was  made  in 
1896  both  to  the  reform  elements 
throughout  the  city  to  help  with 
money  and  speakers  and  to  the  work- 
ingmen  in  the  ward  to  support  the 
candidacy  of  a  workingman.  From 
both  sides  the  response  was  of  the  in- 
tangible sort,  confined  chiefly  to  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  and  approval. 
In  1896  Alderman  Powers  regarded 
this  opposition  as  a  joke,  and  his  ma- 
jority was  accordingly  cut  from  2,700 
to  1,100;  but  in  1898  he  made  unparal- 
leled exertions,  using  not  only  money, 
but  all  the  gifts  of  political  positions 
and  of  other  opportunities  of  work 
which  he  commands  in  rich  abun- 
dance, and  his  majority  regained  its 
old  proportions. 

The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  Hull 
House  in  these  first  efforts  in  politics 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  lads  now 
grown  to  be  voters,  trained  in  eight 
years  in  the  clubs  and  classes  and  lec- 
ture courses  to  ideas  of  honest  munici- 
pal administration,  form  but  a  cor- 
poral's guard  in  the  army  of  nine 
thousand  voters;  and  even  this  small 
body  of  more  enlightened  youths  is 
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subjected  tp  wholesale  temptation  in 
the  way  of  better  employment  or  po- 
litical advancement.  Moreover,  the 
most  promising  young  men  are  con- 
tinually moving  awray  to  more  attrac- 
tive parts  of  the  city,  and  are  thus  lost 
to  our  ward  politics.  While  the  older 
men  are  willing  enough  to  accept 
social  and  educational  leadership  of- 
fered by  women,  they  resent  what  they 
regard  as  attempts  at  political  leader- 
ship; and  it  is  when  Hull  House  inter- 
feres with  the  "main  chance"  by  the 
path  of  politics  that  it  finds  its  limita- 
tions painfully  defined. 

Will  Hull  House  accept  defeat  and 
withdraw  from  politics?  That  would 
be  to  accept  the  conventional  ethics 
of  too  many  existing  powerful  institu- 


tions, teaching  formulae  of  morality, 
but  maintaining  profitable  truce  with 
things  as  they  are;  growing,  perhaps, 
and  waxing  fat  while  uttering  sterile 
precepts  not  meant  for  application  at 
election  time.  Rather  than  thus  con- 
fuse the  civic  sense  of  the  young  seek- 
ers after  righteousness,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  field  to  the  frank 
cynicism  of  the  corporations  who  buy 
the  Council  and  the  voters,  but  at  least 
do  not  pretend  to  inculcate  ideals 
while  they  do  it.  True  to  its  avowed 
object,  "to  provide  a  centre  for  a  higher 
civic  and  social  life,"  Hull  House  en- 
tered the  campaign  in  1896  and  1898 
to  make  its  protest  on  behalf  of  mu- 
nicipal honesty;  and  from  that  task  it 
cannot  turn  back. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF  A   NEW   ENGLAND    SCHOOL 

MISTRESS. 

By  James  R.  Gilmore  ("  Edmund  Kirke"). 


K  O  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  I  was  born,  and 
passed  my  earliest  years  in 
a  dingy  old  brick  house  at 
the  north  end  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  This  belief  is  con- 
firmed by  a  dim  recollection  that  I 
have  of  being  taken  by  my  mother  to 
the  roof  of  the  aforesaid  house  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1825,  to  witness  the  "sea 
of  upturned  faces"  which  gathered  on 
Bunker  Hill  when  Daniel  Webster 
pronounced  his  immortal  oration  at 
the  laying,  by  Lafayette,  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of 
my  spy-glass  observation  of  this  his- 
toric event,  I  was  only  about  two- 
and-a-half  years  old;  it  may  reason- 
ably be  questioned  whether  I  am  not  in 
error  in  classing  it  among  my  "recol- 
lf ctions."  That  may  be,  and  that  was 
the  opinion   of  the  "godlike  Daniel" 


himself,  to  whom  I  related  the  circum- 
stance when  I  was  a  youth  of  nineteen. 
He  heard  me  with  a  smile  and  that 
indescribable  look  of  his  great,  lumi- 
nous eye,  and  said,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
call his  words  after  more  than  fifty 
years: 

"I  think  that  is  rather  a  tradition 
than  a  memory.  Your  brain  was  then 
too  young  and  tender  to  receive  so 
lasting  an  impression.  Your  mother 
has,  doubtless,  so  talked  it  into  you  by 
a  frequent  repetition  of  the  incident 
that  it  has  become  to  you  a  living  real- 
ity. With  her,  it  is  a  personal  recol- 
lection ;  with  you,  merely  a  hearsay  re- 
membrance." 

Whatever  it  was,  I  do  not  propose 
to  here  recount  my  boyish  recollec- 
tions of  the  great  Massachusetts 
statesman ;  though  I  might  do  that  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  pages,  seeing  that 
he  was  the  close  friend  and  familiar 
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associate  of  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
who  gave  me  my  business  education, 
and  who  among  Whig  politicians  was 
accounted  one  of  "Webster's  wheel 
horses."  These  recollections  cluster 
around  a  far  humbler  personage — 
around  one  who  was  not  a  Massachu- 
setts statesman,  nor  even  a  man,  but  a 
woman,  who,  though  ungainly  of  fig- 
ure, uncomely  of  feature,  and  far  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  was  nevertheless- 
saving  my  father  and  mother — the  first 
and  strongest  love  of  my  incipient 
manhood. 

I  lived  in  Boston  long  enough  to 
put  on  a  jacket  and  trousers,  and  so 
to  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  "Boston 
boy,"  and  then  was  transplanted  to  the 
quiet  town  of  Smithfield  in  Rhode 
Island,  not  far  from  the  home  of  my 
ancestors  in  Massachusetts — a  dis- 
tance which  I  remember  a  travelling 
circus  rider  announced  to  take  in  a 
flying  leap  any  day  between  dinner 
and  sundown.  Smithfield  was  a  lar°'e 
town,  covering  several  miles  of  terri- 
tory, but  the  village  where  we  were  lo- 
cated, which  was  called  Smithfield 
Bank,  was  simply  a  hamlet  of  thirty  or 
forty  houses,  with  about  two  hundred 
inhabitants;  though  it  had  a  bank,  an 
academy,  with  a  cupola  and  a  sweet- 
toned  bell,  a  Friends'  meeting-house, 
without  cupola  or  bell,  and  was  the 
social  centre  of  a  population  of  fully 
one  thousand.  But  the  hamlet  was  the 
most  attractive,  and  the  people  were 
the  most  kindly  of  any  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  dwell  among-  since  I  made 
my  home  on  this  unrestful  planet.  The 
houses  were  all  of  white  or  a  subdued 
yellow,  with  cosy  porticoes,  where  a 
half-dozen  neighbors  might  gather  for 
a  social  chat — all  except  the  bank, 
which  was  of  red,  and  the  little  red' 
schoolhouse,  where  my  elderly  first 
love  taught  Webster's  Speller,  and 
Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic  to  the 
younger  juveniles  of  the  community. 
The  dwellings  stood  widely  apart,  with 
trim  gardens  between,  and  every  walk 
and  path  about  them  was  in  such  per- 
fect order  that  one  might  have  said 
there  was  not  a  peck  of  dirt  in  the 


whole  place  which  was  not  found  in 
the  highways.  The  people  were  most- 
ly Quakers  or  of  Quaker  extraction, 
and  so  united  were  they,  so  kindly  af- 
fectioned  to  one  another,  so  little  given 
to  the  idle  gossip  and  small  envying 
and  bickering  which  afflict  so  many 
rural  communities  that,  had  I  seen 
more  of  the  world  and  been  old 
enough  to  think  about  it,  I  should 
have  chosen  to  live  among  them  al- 
ways. We  had  not  been  in  the  place 
a  fortnight  before  everybody  knew 
us,  and  we  knew  everybody,  and  all 
had  taken  us  into  their  hearts  as  if 
we  had  been  a  part  of  them  all  our 
lives. 

Our  own  domicile  was  a  vine-cov- 
ered cottage  near  the  centre  of  the 
village  and  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  bank  and  the  cupola-crowned 
academy,  where  the  famous  George 
D.  Prentice,  then  just  graduated  from 
Brown's  University,  had  not  long  be- 
fore wielded  the  ferule  to  the  terror 
of  all  the  older  boys  and  girls  for 
miles  around.  The  cottage  had  at 
first  the  portico  which  ornamented 
nearly  every  dwelling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; but  this  my  father,  who  had 
some  architectural  taste,  had  soon  re- 
placed by  a  wide  veranda,  that  was 
soon  overgrown  by  the  climbing  bit- 
ter sweet  and  wild  honeysuckle.  His 
business  was  mostly  in  Providence,  a 
dozen  miles  away,  he  going  and  com- 
ing in  a  light  wagon;  but  he  never 
came  without  bringing  with  .him  a 
budget  of  droll  stories  for  my  special 
entertainment.  To  hear  these  stories 
all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
would  gather  together  upon  our  ver- 
anda of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  for  this 
was  the  season  allotted  for  recreation 
by  all,  old  and  young,  in  this  Quaker 
community;  and  then  how  all  the 
region  round  about  would  ring  with 
shouts  and  laughter!  Thus  my  father 
came  to  be  the  best  loved  person  in  the 
village,  especially  with  the  litttle  girls, 
a  brace  of  whom  would  be  sure  to  be 
perched  upon  his  knees  whenever  he 
opened  his  budget  of  droll  stories. 
As  my  father  was  so  often  absent 
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from  home,  my  early  training  was  left 
very  largely  to  my  mother,  who, 
though  uniformly  kind  and  affection- 
ate, had  imbibed  the  notion  that  the 
first  seven  years  of  a  boy's  life  give 
form  and  direction  to  his  entire  future.' 
Hence  she  watched  over  me  with  un- 
ceasing vigilance,  ruling  me,  as  it 
were,  with  a  rod  of  iron,  though  there 
was  no  rod  about  it,  for  she  governed 
altogether  by  moral  suasion;  yet  I 
would  often  have  preferred  a  sound 
flogging  to  the  gentle  and  sorrowful 
reproof  which  she  visited  upon  some 
of  my  boyish  misdoings. 

She  had  herself  taught  me  to  read 
and  write  and  do  simple  sums  in  arith- 
metic, but  had  refrained  from  sending 
me  to  school,  lest  set  instruction 
should  overtax  my  growing  brain  and 
check  my  somewhat  backward  physi- 
cal development.  So  it  was  that  I  was 
fully  five  years  old  before  I  had  seen 
the  inside  of  a  schoolhouse.  Then,  as' 
I  came  in  from  my  play  one  summer 
afternoon,  I  found  seated  in  the  large 
arm-chair  that  stood  in  one  corner  of 
our  little  parlor  the  huge,  ungainly 
female  who  had  been  pointed  out  to 
me  as  the  village  school  mistress.  She 
was  remarking  upon  the  carpet  that 
lay  upon  the  floor,  saying: 

"Thee  has  shown  excellent  taste  in 
it,  ma'am;  it  has  a  rare  blending  of 
colors;  there  are  not  more  than  two 
or  three  others  in  all  Smithfield,  for 
our  people,  though  well-to-do,  have 
not  yet  got  so  far  into  the  world's  ways 
as  to  indulge  in  carpets.  Ah!  here  is 
the  young  gentleman  who  is  going  to 
help  me  keep  school.  Come  here,  my 
little  man.  Dost  thee  know  thou  art 
to  be  one  of  my  boys?  I  haven't  a 
chick  or  a  child  in  all  the  world,  but' 
every  little  boy  and  girl  in  the  town 
belongs  to  me." 

As  I  had  seen  her  from  a  distance, 
I  had  regarded  the  mistress  with  a 
sort  of  awe;  but  now,  as  she  drew  me 
upon  her  knee  and  said  this  with  a 
winning  smile, and  a  kindly  look  in  her 
great  gray  eyes,  she  took  me  all  by 
storm,  anrl  T  nestled  my  head  upon  her 
bosom  as  if  I  had  known  and  loved* 


her  always.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  on  both  sides ;  and  that  love 
never  wavered  or  went  out  in  all  the 
long  years  that  followed.  I  can  see 
her  now  as  I  saw  her  then,  her  one 
hand  clasping  my  slender  frame,  the 
other  playing  with  the  thick  curly 
locks  that  fell  well  nigh  to  my  shoul- 
ders. She  was  clad  in  a  black  levantine 
gown  fastened  together  with  a  broad 
belt,  and  her  bosom  was  hid  beneath  a 
mountain  of  snowy  muslin.  Her 
heavy  gray  hair  was  brushed  plainly 
back  from  a  broad  forehead,  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  spotless  lace 
cap,  whose  long  lappets  fell  nearly  to 
her  waist.  She  was  not  corpulent,  but 
simply  huge,  and  her  heart  was  quite 
as  large  as  her  body,  for  it  took  in  the 
whole  of  that  Quaker  community. 
She  was  not,  like  many  other  single 
women,  of  an  uncertain  age ;  she  never 
hesitated  to  say  she  was  past  fifty  and 
had  long  ago  resigned  herself  to  a  life 
of  single  felicity.  But  any  life  to  her 
would  have  been  brimful  of  happiness, 
for  she  had  found  the  spiritual  bride- 
groom enthroned  in  the  heavens. 
She  had  buried  all  her  relations,  and 
was  dependent  upon  her  school  for 
her  daily  bread;  but  she  had  no  care, 
nor  any  fear  for  the  future,  for  was 
not  the  One  she  loved,  and  who  ten- 
derly loved  her,  the  great  Lord  of  the 
universe. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  ar- 
rayed in  a  brand-new  roundabout  and 
trousers,  and  a  jaunty  velvet  cap  with 
a  silken  band  and  braided  tassel,  and 
taken  by  my  mother  to  the  little  red 
schoolhouse.  It  stood  a  short  distance 
from  the  road,  amid  a  clump  of  grand' 
old  trees,  whose  branches  interlocked 
themselves  above  its  roof,  forming  to- 
gether a  leafy  canopy.  The  school 
room  looked  out  upon  a  green  sward, 
and  its  main  portion  was  occupied  by 
long  rows  of  wooden  benches  without 
backs  or  a  soft  spot  to  sit  on.  Against 
its  further  wall  was  a  low  platform,  on 
which  stood  a  plain  pine  table  and  a 
large  arm-chair1,  in  which  Ma'am 
Rachel  was  seated,  as  stately  and  yet 
as  benignant  as  a  queen   upon   her 
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throne — and  possibly  more  so,  for 
though  I  have  a  very  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  ladies  of  that  rank,  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  supposing  that  the  most 
of  them  in  these  times  feel  their 
thrones  so  unstable  that  they  are  not 
very  gracious  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
people.  It  was  not  so  with  Ma'am 
Rachel.  There  was  always  a  queenly 
air  about  her,  and  on  her  face  an  un- 
ruffled serenity  that  spoke  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  high  estate  and  a  great 
destiny. 

She  was  looking  over  some  copy- 
books when  we  entered  the  room,  but, 
lifting  her  spectacles  from  her  nose, 
she  rose  and,  coming  forward,  greeted 
us  with  great  cordiality,  saying  to  my 
mother:  "School  will  soon  begin,  and 
I  will  take  thy  little  boy  at  once  to  his 
seat."  Then,  conducting  me  to  the 
further  end  of  one  of  the  long  benches, 
she  said:  "Now,  my  little  man,  I  like 
thee  and  thee  will  like  me,  and  we 
shall  be  the  best  of  friends  always ;  but 
I  require  all  my  children  to  study  and 
keep  quiet  during  school  hours.  After 
school,  whether  indoors  or  out,  thee 
can  romp  and  make  as  much  noise  as 
thee  may  like."  I  expressed  a  desire 
to  please  her,  and  soon  my  mother 
left  me  to  master  by  myself  my  new- 
duties,  and  to  find  my  appropriate 
place  in  the  new  world  into  which  I 
had  entered. 

Only  two  or  three  scholars  were  in 
their  seats  when  we  arrived;  but  soon 
others  began  to  pour  in,  a  score  or 
more  of  boys  and  girls  of  about  my 
own  age,  a  very  few  in  the  world's 
clothing,  but  much  the  greater  num- 
ber in  the  plainer  garb  of  the  Friends, 
the  girls  in  simple  gray  gowns,  the 
boys  in  coats  of  dun  brown,  single- 
breasted  and  with  short,  square  skirts, 
which  gave  them  an  indescribably  odd 
appearance.  I  had  witnessed  the  staid 
and  decorous  demeanor  of  the  older 
people  at  the  Quaker  meeting,  and 
had  expected  to  find  the  juniors  as  de- 
mure as  their  seniors;  but  they  were 
precisely  the  opposite.  They  rushed 
into  the  room  tumbling  over  one  an- 
ather,  the  boys  pelting  the  girls  with 


their  hats  and  books,  and  all  scream- 
ing with  laughter.  It  was  a  perfect 
carnival  of  disorder,  to  which  Ma'ani 
Rachel  for  a  while  paid  no  sort  of  at- 
tention; but  the  old  clock  behind  her 
had  no  sooner  struck  nine  than  she 
laid  aside  the  copy-books,  lifted  her 
spectacles  to  her  eyebrows,  and  called' 
out  in  a  sonorous  tone:  "Silence! 
Silence  in  the  school!  My  children 
will  now  attend  to  their  studies."  With 
her  first  words  absolute  stillness 
fell  upon  the  assemblage  and  then 
the  mistress  proceeded:  "Sam  Ar- 
nold put  thy  feet  where  they 
should  be,  and  sit  up  straight 
like  a  man;  and,  Joanna  Steere, 
move  thy  seat  to  that  other  bench, 
farther  away  from  the  boys — 
thee  thinks  more  of  them  than  they 
do  of  thee.  Now,  all  keep  silent  all 
over  the  school." 

The  stillness  was  not  broken  until 
the  first  class  came  upon  the  floor  to 
recite  its  lesson.  And  thus  it  was  day 
after  day.  Ma'am  Rachel  had  but  to 
speak,  and,  however  boisterous  was 
the  storm,  it  instantly  subsided.  This 
perfect  discipline  she  secured  without 
a  ferule  or  so  much  as  a  harsh  word; 
but  she  visited  upon  every  disobedi- 
ence some  grotesque  penalty  which 
made  the  culprit  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  school  room.  She  found  ridicule 
a  more  effective  corrective  than  the 
severest  corporal  punishment. 

I  soon  discovered  that  Sam  Arnold 
was  the  most  mischievous  boy  in 
school — not  bad,  but  overflowing  with 
animal  spirits,  and  allowing  scarcely 
a  day  to  pass  without  overstepping 
some  of  Ma'am  Rachel's  rules.  He 
was  about  two  years  older  than  I,  but 
from  a  spirit  of  emulation,  or  because 
my  surplus  energies  clamored  for  an 
outlet,  it  was  not  many  weeks  before 
Sam  and  I  were  in  a  neck  and  neck 
race  to  decide  which  one  could  do  the 
most  outrageous  things.  We  were 
uniformly  found  out;  but  it  was  curi- 
ous that,  while  Sam  never  escaped  one 
of  Ma'am  Rachel's  comic  penalties,  I 
was  invariably  let  off  with  a  simple 
reprimand,  though  I  never  denied  or 
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tried  to  palliate  any  one  of  my  mis- 
doings, having  in  mind  some  of  my 
mother's  precepts,  which  were:  "If 
you  have  done  wrong,  always  stand  up 
and  face  the  music,"  and  "If  you 
would  ever  be  a  man,  you  must  be  as 
ready  as  General  Jackson  to  take  the 
responsibility."  My  singular  exemp- 
tion from  punishment  always  puzzled 
me  until  I  happened  to  reflect  that 
Sam,  who  was  accounted  a  verv  bright 
boy,  always  stumbled  through  his  reci- 
tations, while  I,  who  was  not  over 
precocious,  never  gave  Ma'am  Rachel 
any  trouble  with  my  lessons,  always 
having  them  perfectly — the  secret  of 
which  was  that  my  mother  uniformly 
went  over  my  studies  with  me  at  home, 
contriving  by  some  familiar  explana- 
tion or  little  illustrative  story  to  make 
them  so  interesting  that  I  could  not 
forget  them. 

Ma'am  Rachel  had  the  notion  that 
to  have  a  sound  mind  a  boy  must  pos- 
sess a  sound  body,  and  that  soundness 
of  body  was  promoted  by  athletic  ex- 
ercises; hence  she  encouraged  all  sorts 
of  sports,  such  as  running,  leaping  and 
wrestling,  and  never  uttered  a  word  of 
blame  if  one  of  us  came  in  from  recess 
with  a  torn  jacket  or  but  one  leg  to  his 
trousers.  My  wearing  apparel  suffered 
with  the  rest  until  my  nether  integu- 
ments took  on  many  a  patch  and  my 
coat  was  like  Joseph's,  of  many  colors. 
This  did  not  much  afflict  me,  for  my 
general  dress  was  in  as  good  repair 
as  that  of  the  other  boys ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  my  jaunty  cap,  which  had 
been  my  special  pride  when  I  first 
went  to  school,  gave  me  genuine  sor- 
row. First  had  gone  its  braided  tas- 
sel, then  its  silken  band,  and  at  last 
the  whole  cap  took  on  so  yellowish 
and  rusty  a  hue  as  to  look  as  if  but 
recently  fished  out  of  an  ash  barrel. 
My  mother  put  on  a  new  band  and 
tassel,  but  she  could  not  restore  the 
cap  to  its  original  ebon  hue,  of  which 
I  was  vividly  reminded  by  the  school 
eirls  calling  me,  "Little  Sorrel-top." 
This  was  the  last  straw  which  breaks 
the  camel's  back,  and  I  went  home  to, 
my  mother  half  dead  with  mortifica- 


tion. I  pleaded  with  her  lustily  to  let 
me  wear  my  Sunday  cap ;  but  she  said 
I  ought  not  to  mind  what  others  said ; 
none  but  bad  boys  and  girls  would 
ridicule  another  for  wearing  rusty 
clothing;  all  good  people  would  re- 
spect me  the  more  for  not  being  over 
attentive  to  my  dress :  so  long-  as  it  was 
neat  and  clean  it  did  not  matter  if  it 
was  a  little  worn  and  threadbare. 

The  sole  impression  that  these 
words  made  upon  me  was  that  my 
.mother,  never  having  been  a  boy, 
could  not  understand  a  boy's  feelings ; 
consequently,  to  command  the  respect 
of  my  school-fellows,  I  must  assert  my 
inborn  right  to  wear  such  head-cover- 
ing as  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to  my 
condition  in  life.  This  I  resolved  to 
do ;  but  how  to  do  it  was  the  question 
over  which  my  small  brain  brooded 
for  days  without  reaching  a  conclu- 
sion. At  last  one  came.  It  was  an 
unfilial  thing  to  do;  and,  child  of 
less  than  six  years  as  I  was,  it  gave  me 
a  pang  that  I  feel  to  this  day — for  I 
dearly  loved  my  mother. 

Opposite  our  house  lived  a  well-to- 
do  Quaker,  a  genial,  kindly  old  man, 
who  often  patted  me  on  the  head  and 
chatted  with  me  awhile  when  we  met 
in  the  roadway.  His  house  had  the 
usual  portico  appendage,  but  he  must 
have  observed  what  comfort  we  ex- 
tracted from  our  veranda,  for  when  we 
had  enjoyed  ours  all  of  one  summer, 
he  decided  to  add  such  a  one  to  his 
domicile.  The  work  had  progressed 
considerably  at  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  and  when  I  passed  along  the 
road  on  my  return  from  school  on  the 
following  day,  the  workmen  were  nail- 
ing down  the  floor  of  the  veranda. 
The  space  beneath  would  be  a  com- 
fortable burial  place  for  my  detested 
head-covering;  and, (  loitering  near,  I 
waited  till  no  one  seemed  to  be 
observing,  and  threw  it  far  back 
underthe  nailed-down  flooring.  Then, 
bare-headed,  I  went  home  to  my 
mother. 

As  I  had  expected,  her  first  words 
were:  "Where  is  vour  cap,  Jamie?" 
I  cannot  now  recall  my  answer;  but, 
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whatever  it  was,  it  was  a  falsehood, 
and  no  doubt  other  falsehoods  were 
heaped  upon  the  first,  to  make  it  seem 
natural  and  truthful.  These  many  lies 
must  have  wounded  my  conscience  or 
my  sense  of  self-respect,  for  soon  I 
burst  into  tears,  and  then  my  mother, 
mistaking  my  grief  for  sorrow  over  the 
loss  of  my  cap,  took  me  upon  her  knee 
and  said  soothingly:  "Don't  cry,  my 
son;  it's  only  a  little  matter;  you  shall 
wear  your  best  cap,  and  I'll  get  you  an- 
other one  for  Sundays."  This  made 
me  weep  all  the  more,  for  I  realized 
that  I  had  not  only  lied,  but  lied  to  so 
kind  and  good  a  mother. 

After  a  while  I  dried  my  eyes,  and 
soon  we  sat  down  to  supper,  but  all 
through  the  meal  I  was  ill  at  ease  and 
very  wretched.  Some  heavy  thing  was 
weighing  me  down,  and  I  longed  to 
throw  it  off  and  be  once  more  light- 
hearted.  Instinct  told  me  that  I  could' 
do  it  only  by  telling  my  mother  how 
wickedly  I  had  deceived  her.  The 
words  struggled  to  my  lips,  but  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  utter  them.  This 
incident  was  to  teach  me  that  deceit 
and  wrongdoing,  and  not  their  con- 
sequences, are  the  things  to  be  feared. 
Supper  was  not  fully  over  when  a  rap 
came  at  the  door,  and  the  old  Quaker 
entered  the  room,  in  his  hand  my  di- 
lapidated head  covering.  Holding  it 
out  to  my  mother  he  said : 

"I  have  brought  thee,  ma'am,  thy 
little  boy's  cap.  One  of  my  workmen 
saw  him  hide  it  under  my  veranda 
floor." 

She  gave  him  no  answer,  but  turned 
to  me  and,  tears  rilling  her  eyes,  said: 
"Oh,  Jamie!" 

She  said  no  more,  but  the  words 
went  through  me  like  a  sharp  knife, 
•  and,  rushing  to  her,  I  buried  my  head 
in  her  lap  and  sobbed  out:  "Don't 
cry,  mother — don't  cry.  I  will — I  will 
be  a  good  boy." 

The  tears  still  upon  her  cheeks,  she 
put  her  arms  about  me  and  said:  "Do 
you  know,  my  son,  what  you  have 
done?" 

"Yes,  mother;  I've  been  very 
wicked — I've  told  you  a  lie — deceived 


you,  mother;  but  I  won't  do  so  again 
—  never." 

"But,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  Quaker, 
who  was  still  standing  by,  "he  is  sorry. 
I  trust  thee  will  not  punish  the  lad,  for 
he  is  a  good  boy." 

"I  never  punish  him,"  she  an- 
swered; "and  I  will  thank  you  to  say 
nothing  of  this  to  his  father.  I  prefer 
to  tell  him  myself." 

The  old  man  then  took  his  leave, 
and  again  I  buried  my  face  in  my 
mother's  lap  and  sobbed,  for  my  heart 
was  breaking.  As  soon  as  I  could 
speak  coherently,  I  told  her  of  the  bit- 
ter struggle  I  had  undergone,  of  my 
deep  mortification  from  the  ridicule  of 
the  school  children,  of  my  strong 
temptation  to  be  rid  of  the  wretched 
cap,  and  of  my  torturing  remorse 
when  I  realized  that  I  had  so  wickedly 
deceived  her.  As  I  Avent  on,  she  drew 
me  close  and  closer  to  her  bosom,  and 
when  I  had  uttered  my  last  word  she 
kissed  me  tenderly  and  said:  "Let  us 
say  no  more  about  it,  my  son;  but  let 
this  teach  you  what  I  hope  you  will 
never  forget — that  there  is  nothing  in 
all  the  world  that  is  zvorth  lying  for." 
Those  were  her  exact  words;  and 
when  I  have  lived  a  thousand  years 
they  will  still  be  fresh  in  my  memory. 

As  I  have  said,  Sam  Arnold  was  the 
most  mischievous  boy  in  the  school. 
Seldom  did  a  week  pass  that  he  did 
not  indulge  in  some  prank,  to  the  an- 
noyance of  Ma'am  Rachel,  and  the 
great  amusement  of  his  school  fel- 
lows. It  would  be  idle  to  describe  any 
number  of  them;  the  recounting  of 
one  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  char- 
acter of  all.  They  were  unproductive 
of  any  positive  harm,  but  with  any  but 
so  kindly  and  well-beloved  a  mistress 
were  calculated  to  destrov  all  discip- 
line among  the  school  children. 

Ma'am  Rachel  had  her  home  in  the 
rear  portion  of  the  school  building. 
Directly  adjoining  the  school  room 
was  her  parlor,  attached  to  it  her  din- 
ing room,  beyond  which,  in  a  lean-to, 
was  her  kitchen  and  washroom,  while 
over  the  parlor  and  dining  room  was 
her  bed  chamber,  the  neatest,  cosiest 
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sleeping  apartment  that  ever  was  seen, 
draped  all  in  white  muslin,  pure  and 
spotless  as  her  own  virgin  soul.  This 
chamber  could  be  approached  by  an 
outside  stairway,  which  communicated 
with  an  open  loft  over  the  school 
room;  but  its  usual  access  was  by  an 
inside  stairway  going  up  from  the  par- 
lor. The  scholars  were  familiar  with 
the  living  apartments,  all  having  free 
entrance  to  them;  but  none  ever  so 
much  as  displaced  a  single  article  that 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  touch  of 
the  good  woman.  Not  a  door  to  any 
of  the  rooms  was  ever  fastened,  nor  do 
I  think  there  was  a  lock  and  key  in  the 
entire  community. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  refer  Sam 
and  I  were  at  our  wits'  ends  to  invent 
some  new  sensation.  We  had  ex- 
hausted all  legitimate  forms  of  mis- 
chief, and,  like  Alexander,  were  sigh- 
ing for  some  new  world  to  conquer 
when, — it  was  one  hot  September  day, 
in  my  seventh  year, — Sam  said  to  me : 

"Jim,  let  us  put  a  man  into  Ma'am 
Rachel's  bedroom." 

The  idea  startled  me,  and  I  asked 
an  explanation.  His  plan  was  to  rig 
out  a  stout  piece  of  wood  in  a  man's 
coat  and  hat,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
good  woman's  bed,  snugly  tucked  up 
in  the  bed  clothing.  I  vetoed  the  proj- 
ect instantly,  saying:  "Ma'am  Rachel 
would  never  forgive  us  for  such  an 
outrage." 

"Then,"  said  Sam,  "let  it  be  a 
woman,  rigged  out  in  Ma'am's  own 
gown  and  night-cap." 

"Well,  Sam,"  I  answered,  "you'll 
surely  be  hanged  some  day.  You 
must  count  me  out  of  this,  for  T' 
wouldn't  so  wound  Ma'am  Rachel  for 
all  Rhode  Island." 

So  Sam  did  the  deed  on  his  sole  re- 
sponsibility, saying:  "She'll  think, 
when  she  comes  to  go  to  bed  to- 
night, that  she's  been  wed  without  a 
publishing  of  the  bans.  But  won't 
there  be  a  steamboat  explosion  when 
school  comes  in  to-morrow  morn- 
ing!" 

The  explosion  came  sooner  than 
Sam  had  expected.    Happening  to  go 


to  her  chamber  during  the  dinner  re- 
cess, Ma'am  Rachel  discovered  her 
strange  visitor;  and  as  soon  as  schoof 
came  together  in  the  afternoon  she 
called  Sam  and  me  up  to  the  platform. 
There  was  a  smile  on  her  face  when 
she  recounted  what  had  been  done, 
but  it  passed  away  when  she  added: 
"My  boys,  I  think  thee  art  the  guilty 
ones ;  but,  if  either  says  he  is  not  guilty 
I  shall  not  punish  him — otherwise,  I 
shall." 

Neither  of  us  uttered  a  word.  We 
stood  thus  silent  for  the  space  of  about 
five  minutes,  then  Ma'am  Rachel  said: 
"Sam,  my  well  needs  emptying.  It 
will  keep  thee  reasonably  busy  till 
school  is  dismissed.  Jamie,  if  I  put 
thee  at  work  with  Sam,  neither  will  do 
anything,  so  I  shall  turn  thee  over  to 
thy  mother.  But  don't  leave  thy  seat 
till  school  is  out.  I  will  go  home  with 
thee." 

My  mother  had  no  terrors  for  me. 
But  Sam,  poor  Sam!  The  day  was  in- 
tensely hot,  and  how  he  did  puff,  and 
blow  and  swelter  in  the  broiling  sun! 
He  would  have  shirked  his  work  if  he 
could ;  but  the  well  was  in  direct  range 
with  Ma'am  Rachel's  chair,  so  she  saw 
his  every  movement.  At  the  end  of 
about  an  hour,  and  long  before  school 
was  dismissed,  he  was  completely  ex- 
hausted; but  he  kept  on  as  if  resolved 
to  die  at  his  post.  Seeing  this,  Ma'am 
Rachel  called  him  in,  saying  as  he  en- 
tered the  room,  his  gait  scarcely  more 
than  a  stagger:  "Sam,  thee  has 
done  enough,  go  to  thy  seat  and  rest 
thyself.  Thee  need  not  study  any 
more  to-day." 

"Ma'am,"  said  Sam,  in  a  respectful 
tone,  "I  haven't  asked  to  be  let  up 
I'll  work  at  that  well  till  I  drop." 

"I  know  thee  would,"  said  Ma'am , 
Rachel.     "Thee  is  a  brave  boy,  Sam; 
there  is  the  making  of  a  man  in  thee; 
but  I  wish  thee  would  give  up  thy 
pranks." 

"I  will,"  said  Sam,  "if  they  annoy  my 
good  mistress.  Jim  said  he  wouldn't 
wound  thee  for  all  Rhode  Island,  and 
this  was  all  my  doing." 

"Yes,  but  Jamie  knew  of  it  before- 
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hand,  and  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the 
thief." 

"He  protested  against  it,  Ma'am," 
and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  Thee  oughtn't  to  complain  of 
him  to  his  mother." 

"But  he  kept  silent  when  he  might 
have  said,  not  guilty,"  said  Ma'am" 
Rachel. 

"Of  course  he  did,  Ma'am ;  he  would 
take  a  flogging  for  me  every  day  in 
the  week." 

"Well,  Sam,  thee  is  a  manly  fellow, 
and  so  is  Jamie.  I  shall  not  complain 
of  him  to  his  mother." 

But  she  called  on  my  mother  that 
same  evening,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  enjoyment  related  the  incident,  say- 
ing at  the  close  of  her  narrative: 
"Does  thee  believe,  ma'am,  that  when 
I  first  caught  sight  of  that  thing  in  my 
bed,  I  really  thought  it  was  a  man 
asleep  there !"  This  was  too  much  for 
my  mother,  and  she  broke  into  a 
scream  of  laughter. 

This  little  incident  did  not  increase 
my  popularity  with  my  school-fellows. 
They  had  long  accused  Ma'am  Rachel 
of  showing  to  me  undue  favoritism; 
and  now,  when  I  had  again  been  let 
off  scot  free  after  tacitly  admitting  the 
commission  of  a  flagrant  indignity, 
their  smothered  jealousy  was  roused 
to  open  hostility,  expressed  in 
numberless  ways,  but  chiefly  by  giv- 
ing me  everywhere  the  cold  shoulder. 
They  built  around  me  a  wall  of  isola- 
tion, over  which  if  I  attempted  to  leap 
I  was  sure  to  meet  some  rebuff  that 
would  wound  me  deeply.  All  joined 
in  this  conspiracy  but  Sam, — glorious 
Sam, — who,  of  course,  had  no  reason 
to  join  in  it.  He  stood  by  me  like  a 
brother,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  with  a  flogging  every  boy 
who  did  not  take  off  his  cap  to  me  like 
a  gentleman.  How  to  break  through 
this  wall  of  isolation  I  could  not  at 
first  conjecture.  It  was  clear  that  to 
cure  those  urchins  of  styling  me 
"Ma'am  Rachel's  pet"  I  must  do  some- 
thing that  would  so  wound  her  dignity 
that  from  sheer  self-respect  she  could 
not  overlook  it.     How  to  do  it  was  a 


puzzling  question.  In  solving  it  I" 
could  not  have  the  help  of  Sam's  re- 
markable inventive  faculty;  he  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  was  now  on 
his  good  behavior.  At  last  the  idea 
came  to  me,  and  at  once  I  set  about 
its  execution. 

I  had  a  pet  pig — a  little  fellow  that 
came  and  went  at  my  bidding,  trotted 
all  about  the  house,  often  slept  under 
my  bed,  and  followed  me  everywhere 
like  a  young  house-dog.  I  had  already 
broken  him  to  harness,  and  I  counted 
on  driving  him  all  about  the  town  as 
soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  pull 
my  weight  and  that  of  a  small  wagon. 
It  so  happened  that  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  school  room,  directly  over  Ma'am 
Rachel's  chair,  was  a  hole  through 
which  in  winter  went  up  the  stove- 
pipe to  the  open  loft  above;  but  the 
weather  then  not  being  cold  enough 
for  a  fire,  that  stove  hole  was  open,  as 
was  also  the  door  that  led  to  the  vacant 
loft  overhead.  So  one  morning  I  put 
his  harness  upon  Piggy  and,  fastening 
a  stout  cord  to  the  strap  that  went 
around  his  middle,  trotted  him  off  very 
early  to  school,  to  be  there  in  advance 
of  the  scholars,  and  while  Ma'am 
Rachel  was  busied  with  her  house- 
hold affairs.  I  got  unobserved  into 
the  attic,  and  there,  seating  myself 
upon  a  broken-backed  chair,  I  took 
Piggy  upon  my  lap  and  waited  pa- 
tiently the  moment  for  my  attack  upon 
the  enemy,  the  school  children;  for  I 
quieted  my  conscience  with  the 
thought  that  my  assault  was  to  be 
upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  kind- 
hearted  mistress. 

The  pig  no  sooner  felt  my  arms 
about  him  than  he  snuggled  himself 
down  to  sleep,  as  I  had  foreseen, — for 
he  had  all  the  sleeping  talent  of  San- 
cho  Panza.  We  had  not  long  to  wait. 
First  came  Ma'am  Rachel;  the.n  the 
scholars  began  to  assemble;  and  ere 
long  the  old  clock  in  the  corner  struck 
nine,  and  I  heard  the  mistress  call  out: 
"Silence!  Silence  in  the  school!  All 
now  attend  to  study."  Looking  down 
through  the  stove  hole  I  saw  that  she 
was  seated  directly  underneath,  run- 
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ning  her  eye,  as  usual,  through  the 
copy-books.  I  waited  a  moment  with 
much  the  feeling  of  a  swimmer  about 
to  make  his  first  plunge;  then  with  a 
firm  hand,  I  lifted  Piggy  in  my  arms, 
and  lowered  him  down  through  the 
stove-hole  plump  into  Ma'am  Rachel's 
lap,  cushioned  as  it  was  with  her  black 
levantine  gown.  The  ma'am  screamed, 
the  pig  squealed  and  the  school  chil- 
dren broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
The  roar  frightened  the  pig  and  he 
squealed  the  louder,  which  brought 
from  the  scholars  another  and  a 
longer  explosion  of  laughter.  I  was 
looking  down,  enjoying  the  fun,  when 
Ma'am  Rachel,  laughing  in  spite  of 
herself,  looked  up  and  said  to  me: 
"Jamie,  the  pig  is  calling  for  thee. 
Hadn't  thee  better  come  down  and 
attend  to  him?" 

I  had  no  idea  of  what  was  coming, 
but  having  gone  into  the  adventure 
courting  punishment,  I  strode  down- 
stairs and  into  the  school  room  as 
coolly  as  John  Brown  walked  to  the 
scaffold.  Sam's  seat  was  near  the 
door,  and  as  I  passed  him  he  said  to 
me  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  school  room:  "Jim, 
it's  splendid ;  but  won't  you  catch  hail 
Columbia!"  This  raised  another 
laugh,  at  which  the  pig  sent  up  a 
chorus  of  squeals,  and  the  mistress 
said,  as  soon  as  the  tumult  had  some- 
what subsided:  "Yes,  Jamie,  it  is 
splendid,  and  the  pig  is  a  wonderful 
little  fellow.  I've  heard  he  is  very 
knowing.  Does  thee  think  he  could 
find  thee,  if  I  were  to  set  him  upon  the 
floor?" 

This  was  said  in  her  usual  tone,  and 
with  her  customary  smile;  but  the 
quiet  twinkle  in  her  eye  told  that  some- 
thing awful  awaited  me.  I  said,  "I 
think  he  could,  ma'am.  If  you  will 
let  him  down  from  your  lap,  I  will' 
call  him  to  me." 

She  did  as  I  suggested,  and  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice  the  little  fellow 
looked  around,  curled  up  his  tail,  and 
then,  wriggling  with  delight,  darted 
for  me  as  straight  as  a  shot  from  a 
musket.     Taking  him  in  my  arms,  I 


petted  him  in  my  usual  fashion, 
and  then  uttering  a  grunt  of  satis- 
faction he  placed  his  little  snout  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  subsided  into  si- 
lence. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  creature,"  said 
Ma'am  Rachel.  "Thee  did  right  to 
bring  him  to  school.  Such  a  pig 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
English  education.  Jamie,  suppose 
thee  stands  up  there  with  him  in  the 
corner,  and  let  him  hear  the  first  class 
recite  its  lesson.  But  don't  let  him 
squeal.  Keep  him  quiet  and  attentive 
to  his  studies." 

I  knew  what  that  meant — three 
long  hours  of  standing  in  one  position, 
varied  only  by  shifting  from  one  leg 
to  the  other,  the  pig  all  the  while  in 
my  arms,  without  the  privilege  of  ut- 
tering a  word  of  his  natural  language. 
Had  the  pig  not  been  a  famous  sleeper 
I  never  could  have  undergone  the  or- 
deal. As  it  was,  I  came  off  victorious; 
for  when  school  was  dismissed  at 
noon,  all  the  scholars  flocked  about 
me,  the  boys  to  cry:  "Bravo,  Jim!" 
and  the  girls  to  kiss  the  pig,  and  some 
of  them  to  put  their  arms  about  me 
and  to  say  as  thev  did  so:  "What  a 
dear,  sweet  little  Piggy." 

The  story  of  that  remarkable  por- 
cine was  told  that  night  in  every 
household  for  miles  around,  and  after- 
wards for  many  days,  when  any  of  the 
town's  people  visited  my  mother,  the 
little  fellow  had  to  be  trotted  out  and 
put  through  his  paces.  He  was  very 
near  of  kin  to  humanity;  in  fact,  he 
had  fewer  of  what  are  styled  swinish 
propensities  than  many  human  beings 
that  I  have  known.  I  was  resolved 
that  he  never  should  be  killed  and 
eaten;  and  when  I  went  away  from 
Smithfield  I  donated  him  to  Ma'am 
Rachel,  with  the  condition  that  she 
should  reserve  him  for  her  private  rid- 
ing, and  suffer  him  at  the  last  to  die 
a  natural  death. 

After  the  pig  episode,  I  had  no  need 
to  court  the  displeasure  of  Ma'am 
Rachel  to  stand  well  with  my  school 
fellows  and  not  long  afterwards  a 
great   calamity  fell  upon  me,  which 
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took  all  the  fun  out  of  me  and  made 
me  a  man  -long  before  my  time.  At 
first,  and  for  many  weeks,  it  was  a 
shadow  of  great  darkness,  during  all 
of  which  Ma'am  Rachel  was  with  my 
mother  and  me,  by  day  all  the  time 
when  she  was  not  obliged  to  be  in  her 
school,  and  at  night  when  I  slept  in 
her  arms,  with  my  head  pillowed  upon 
her  bosom. 

At  length  we  were  forced  to  go 
away  to  live  among  my  mother's  rela- 
tives, and  I  was  obliged  to  bid  a  tear- 
ful good-bye  to  Ma'am  Rachel  and  our 
other  much  loved  friends  in  Smithfield. 
We  promised  to  write  to  each  other 
often,  and  we  did  so  for  all  of  five 
years;  but  then  her  letters  became 
less  and  less  frequent,  and  finally 
they  ceased  altogether.  She  had 
for  some  time  complained  that 
her  eyes  pained  her  to  write, 
and  I  suspected  that  the  enor- 
mous postage  of  twenty-five  cents, 
which  was  then  what  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  distance  we  were  apart,  was 
too  severe  a  drain  upon  her  slender  in- 
come. 

Though  still  but  a  boy,  I  had  then 
gone  into  active  life,  and,  engrossed  in 
my  pursuits,  I  did  not  think  so  often 
of  Ma'am  Rachel,  though  I  did  not 
forget  her.  Then  nearly  ten  more 
years  went  away,  during  which  I 
neither  heard  from  nor  of  her;  but  at 
the  close  of  that  time — I  being  a  man 
grown  and  having  returned  to  live 
again  in  Boston — I  bethought  me  of 
Ma'am  Rachel,  and  ran  down  to 
Smithfield  to  see  what  had  become  of 
the  good  woman.  The  place  had 
much  changed  in  the  intervening 
fifteen  years, — but  not  so  much  as  the 
people.  Nearly  all  of  them  I  had 
known  had  gone — the  old  to  their 
graves,  the  young  to  the  West,  among 
them  Sam  Arnold,  whose  father  told 
me  that  he  was  in  Chicago,  prospering 
mightily.  Inquiring  of  Mr.  Arnold  for 
Ma'am  Rachel,  I  was  told  that  nearly 
ten  years  before  she  had  been  stricken 
with  total  blindness,  and  in  con- 
sequence obliged  to  relinquish  her 
school.     She  had   saved   up  a   little 


money,  but  that  was  soon  expended; 
"and  now,"  he  said,  "we  keep  her  as 
comfortable  as  we  can,  and  she  helps 
along  a  little  with  her  knitting."  The 
"we"  in  this  remark  I  soon  discovered 
to  be  the  worthy  man  himself,  all  the 
ctheis  having  died  who  felt  towards 
the  good  woman  as  he  did.  I  inquired 
of  him  where  she  lived,  and  at  once 
sought  out  her  dwelling.  It  was  near 
the  heart  of  Woonsocket,  about  a  mile 
away  from  her  former  home,  in  a  large 
brick  building  belonging  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold. She  had  but  a  single  room  in 
the  second  story.  It  was  parlor,  kit- 
chen and  bed  chamber  all  combined. 
In  it  was  some  of  her  old  furniture, 
and  on  the  floor  the  carpet  we  had  be- 
stowed upon  her  when  we  left  Smith- 
field.  She  was  seated  in  our  old  high- 
backed  rocking-chair,  busily  knit- 
ting, and  she  was  not  greatly  altered, 
except  that  her  face  was  more 
deeply  seamed,  and  her  hair  was 
turned  from  iron  gray  to  a  snowy 
whiteness. 

I  had  rapped  upon  the  door  before 
entering  the  room,  and  she  had  bidden 
me  "Come  in,"  so  that  when  I  stepped' 
within  her  face  was  turned  towards 
me.  Her  eyes  were  without  any  ex- 
pression, but  on  her  face  was  a  look 
that  is  indescribable.  It  was  not 
resignation  nor  contentment,  but 
something  altogether  unworldly  — 
something  which  had  lifted  her  above 
her  meagre  surroundings  into  the 
peace  that  passes  all  understanding. 
Arrested  by  her  peculiar  look,  I  had 
paused  near  the  doorway,  and  not 
hearing  my  footstep  she  said:  "I'd  be 
pleased  to  have  thee  come  in  and  tell 
me  who  thou  art." 

"Silence!"  I  said.  "Silence  in  the 
school!  All  the  scholars  will  now  at- 
tend to  their  studies." 

My  first  words  startled  her;  but  be- 
fore I  had  finished  speaking  she  rose 
to  her  feet,  and,  holding  out  both 
arms  to  me,  she  cried:  "It  is  my 
Jamie.  Oh,  come  to  me,  my  dear, 
dear  boy";  and  then  as  she  took  me 
in  her  arms:  "Why,  how  thou  art 
grown!   and  to  think  that  thee  was- 
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once  that  spruce  little  fellow  who  loved 
an  ugly  old  woman  like  me !" 

"And  do  still,  and  always  shall, 
Ma'am  Rachel.  You  never  were  any- 
thing but  good  and  good-looking  to 
me." 

But  I  need  not  detail  the  interview. 
It  lasted  till  the  sun  went  down,  and 
then  I  left  her,  to  pass  the  night  at  Mr. 
Arnold's.  With  him  and  his  good 
wife  I  talked  over  the  future  of  Ma'am 
Rachel.  She  was  then  seventy-six 
years  old,  and  in  the  course  of  nature 
had  not  much  longer  to  live  in  this 
world;  and  I  was  anxious  that  she 
should  be  for  her  few  remaining  years 
where,  if  she  could  not  see,  she  might 
enjoy  the  growing  grass  and  the 
fragrant  flowers,  and  roam  about  in  no 
danger  from  passing  vehicles.  "Was 
there  not  some  little  cottage  that 
might  be  got  for  her  near  her  old 
home,  where  she  might  have  the  most 
of  her  old-time  comforts?" 

Yes,  there  was  just  such  a  cottage, 
which  could  be  got  for  a  yearly  rent  of 
forty  dollars,  which  Mr.  Arnold  would 
pay,  if  Sam  and  I  would  contribute 
Ma'am  Rachel's  living  expenses. 
More  Mr.  x\rnold  could  not  afford  to 
do,  for  he  had  a  house  full  of  young 
children. 

That  very  night  I  wrote  to  Sam,  and 
then,  after  spending  another  half-day 


with  Ma'am  Rachel,  I  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, where  in  a  few  days  I  received  a 
letter  from  Sam,  inclosing  a  bank 
check  for  six  hundred  dollars,  five 
hundred  of  which  he  calculated  would 
buy  the  cottage,  and  the  remainder 
could  go  towards  the  aged  woman's 
support.  For  any  more  that  might  be 
needed  he  would  honor  my  drafts, 
though  he  did  not  wish  to  deprive  me 
of  the  luxury  of  doing  for  Ma'am 
Rachel  —  as  it  was  right  that  wc 
should  do  —  for  we  two  had  given  her 
more  bother  than  all  her  other  schol- 
ars.    He  closed  by  saying: 

"Do  no  more  than  is  convenient  to 
you.  I  will  cheerfully  do  it  all,  for  I 
have  more  money  than  I  know  what 
to  do  with;  and  money,  Jim,  is  like  j 
self-righteousness, — the  more  one  has 
of  it,  the  worse  he  is  off,  unless  he  has 
some  good  way  to  use  it." 

The  cottage  was  bought,  and  when  j 
Ma'am  Rachel  was  well  settled  in  it  I  I 
went  down  to  see  her,  and  I  often  went  I 
again  during  the  ten  more  years  that  | 
she  lived  there  in  comfort  and  con- 
tentment.    And  I  was  with  her  there 
at  the  last,  when  her  eyes  were  opened, 
and  she  heard  the  angels  say:     "Si- 
lence!   Silence  in  the  meeting!  while 
the    Master    gives    greeting    to  this 
earth-worn  soul  who  has  joyed  to  do 
his  bidding." 


THE  TRYST. 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 

A    TRYST  had  I  with  the  bright  sun  to  keep 
Upon  a  little  hill-top  in  the  dew; 
I  promised  him  to  wake  mine  eyes  from  sleep 
And  see  him  paint  the  dappled  dawn  anew, — 
To  meet  him  by  the  rose-bush  in  the  brake, 
Aye,  e'en  before  the  lark  should  be  awake. 
I  gave  my  promise  as  the  sun  sank  red, 
And  then  I  softly  stole  away  to  bed. 
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Alas!  I  failed  the  good  sun  at  the  tryst; 

For  when  I  wakened  with  a  start  of  shame, 
It  was  to  find  mine  eyes  by  daylight  kissed; 

And  tho'  as  quickly  as  I  might  I  came 
Unto  the  hill,  he  had  not  waited  there, 
But  far  aloft,  reproachful,  did  he  fare; 

And  all  the  painted  glory  of  the  sky 

He  had  emblazoned  long  ere  I  was  nigh. 

So  then  I  thought,  The  kind  sun  will  forget, 

He  will  forgive  my  drowsy,  sluggard  eyes, 
That  did  betray  me;  I  will  meet  him  yet; 

Nor  shall  another  day  my  sleep  surprise. 
So  will  I  keep  my  tryst  with  him,  and  prove 
My  faith  tho'  tardy,  and  tho'  late  my  love. 

He  will  be  there,  and  he  will  smile  and  say, — 

"Yea,  I  will  paint  for  thee  another  day." 

But  when  I  came  unto  the  little  hill 

Prompt  to  the  tryst, — no  good  sun  could  I  see. 
I  waited  weary  hours, — I  waited  still; 

But  he  was  angry  and  came  not  to  me. 
The  sky  was  weeping,  colorless  and  gray; 
For  through  my  fault  he  would  not  paint  the  day, 

And  with  the  sun  I  dare  to  tryst  no  more, 

For  I  was  laggard,— and  it  grieves  me  sore.  ' 


A    ROMAN  PURITAN. 

By  Frank  Frost  Abbott. 

ONE  ventures  with  some  diffidence  of  the  world  in  general  towards  Per- 
upon  the  task  of  discussing  the  sius,  to  the  New  Englander  he  should 
work  of  an  author  like  the  Ro-  be  a  writer  of  peculiar  interest.  Per- 
man  poet  Persius,  whose  writings  are  haps  he  of  all  men  can  most  thor- 
not  widely  known  and  are  not  highly  oughly  understand  his  temperament 
esteemed  by  many  who  know  them.  and  ideals;  for  an  intimate  acquain- 
But  the  obscurity  in  which  Persius  tance  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
languishes  is,  it  seems  to  me,  unde-  New  England  Puritan  can  best  give 
served;  for  his  poetry  has  an  intrinsic  one  a  correct  view  of  the  attitude  of 
value;  he  speaks  for  a  class  of  men  the  Roman  poet  towards  men  and 
who  have  made  a  deep  impression  things,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
upon  history;  and  any  knowledge  cumstances  under  which  Puritanism 
which  we  may  gain  of  the  influences  at  developed  will  enable  one  to  under- 
work in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  stand  the  times  in  which  Persius  lived 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  will  doubt-  and  the  motives  and  practices  which 
less  always  be  of  special  value  in  our  he  attacked,  since  the  moral  and  in- 
eyes.  tellectual  condition  of  Rome  under 
But  whatever  may  be  the  attitude  the  Caesars  was  not  essentially  unlike 
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that  of  England  under  the  Stuarts. 
The  Zeitgeist  was  distinctly  one  of 
materialism  and  formalism.  Rome 
and  Italy  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  secure  from  invasion; 
peace  brought  in  its  train  a  desire  for 
ease  and  luxury;  the  provinces  sent 
their  rich  tribute  to  Rome  to  satisfy 
this  desire,  while  the  attractions  of  the 
metropolis,  the  introduction  of  slave 
labor  everywhere  throughout  Italy, 
and  the  consequent  displacement  of 
free  labor,  brought  an  immense  idle 
population  to  the  city,  whose  eager 
demands  for  bread  and  the  games 
brooked  no  refusal.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  divided  the  English  people  of  to- 
day into  barbarians,  philistines  and 
populace.  In  the  Rome  of  Persius, 
the  philistines,  that  great  middle  class 
which  preserves  longest  the  homely 
virtues  as  well  as  the  narrow  preju- 
dices of  a  people,  had  in  large  measure 
disappeared.  There  were  left  a  vul- 
garized aristocracy  and  a  brutalized 
proletariat.  By  the  side  of  this  mate- 
rialism was  a  formalism  in  the  higher 
activities  of  life  like  that  against 
which  the  English  Puritan  inveighed. 
Sacrifices  were  still  made  in  the  tem- 
ples, the  people  still  met  as  if  to  choose 
their  magistrates,  but  effective  faith  in 
the  old  Roman  gods  was  dead  and  the 
political  assemblies  of  the  people  only 
registered  the  wishes  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  in  a  society  of  this  sort,  a  so- 
ciety whose  vices  and  weaknesses  Ju- 
venal scourges  and  Martial  compla- 
cently paints,  that  Persius  passed  his 
life.  In  his  own  writings  Persius,  un- 
like Horace,  his  predecessor  in  satire, 
tells  us  little  about  himself,  but  a  brief 
memoir  from  an  unknown  hand  gives 
us  the  essential  facts  of  his  life.  He 
was  born  in  34  A.  D.,  in  a  little  town 
of  Etruria,  and  died  in  62.  His  family 
was  one  of  rank  and  wealth,  and  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  training  in  lit- 
erature and  philosophy  which  his  stu- 
dious tastes  craved.  He  had  a  pleas- 
ing appearance,  was  gentle  in  his  man- 
ner, modest  and  abstemious.  The 
large  property  which  lie  left  behind 
him   at  death   he   bequeathed  to  his 


mother  and  sister,  while  his  library, 
which,  significantly  enough,  was  made 
up  of  the  700  volumes  of  the  philoso- 
pher Chrysippus,  was  left  to  his  Stoic 
teacher,  Cornutus.  One  of  the  most 
charming  passages  in  his  satires,  one 
of  the  few  passages  in  fact,  in  which 
he  unbends,  is  that  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  to  his  friend  and 
teacher:  "When  the  purple  garb  of 
youth  resigned  its  dreaded  guardian- 
ship, and  the  toys  of  my  boyhood  were 
cast  aside  and  hung  up  as  an  offering 
to  the  quaint  old  household  gods, 
when  my  comrades  enticed  me  and 
the  snow-white  toga  of  manhood  pro- 
claimed my  right  to  cast  my  eyes  at 
will  over  the  whole  Subura,  I  threw 
myself  as  a  son  into  thine  arms,  and 
thou  didst  take  me  up,  Cornutus,  in 
my  tender  years  into  thy  Socratic 
bosom." 

The  friendship  and  counsel  of  Cor- 
nutus, and  of  his  other  Stoic  teachers 
was  indeed  the  determining  factor  in 
his  early  life.  This  group  of  Stoics 
to  which  Persius  attached  himself  was 
made  of  the  same  stern  stuff  as  our 
Puritan  ancestors  under  Cromwell; 
and  many  of  them,  like  Paetus  Thra- 
sea,  their  leader,  suffered  martyrdom 
rather  than  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
their  ethical  or  political  creed.  They 
accepted  Cato  of  Utica  as  their  model 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  school 
of  Seneca,  that  great  teacher  of  their 
time  who  sought  to  adapt  the  princi- 
ples of  Stoic  philosophy  to  the  practices 
of  the  Roman  court.  The  sympathies 
of  Persius  lay  with  this  faction  of  the 
Stoic  school,  for,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us,  he  knew  Seneca,  but  was  not 
attracted  by  him,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  his  earliest  com- 
positions consisted  of  verses  in  com- 
memoration of  his  kinswoman  Arria, 
of  whose  tragic  death  Pliny  tells  its. 
The  story  is  a  favorite  one  with  Latin 
writers.  Arria's  husband,  Paetus, 
was  charged  with  participation  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius—  unjustly,  and  yet  his  convic- 
tion was  sure.  Without  waiting  for 
the  outcome  of  the  trial,  Arria  in  the 
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presence  of  her  husband  drew  a  dag- 
ger, plunged  it  into  her  breast  and 
after  drawing  it  out,  handed  it  to  her 
husband,  saying:  "It  does  not  hurt, 
Paetus."  The  fact  that  he  was 
brought  up  under  such  influences  and 
drew  his  inspiration  from  such  inci- 
dents as  these  gave  to  Persius,  who 
was  an  idealist,  whose  only  knowledge 
of  the  world  was  that  which  may  be 
had  from  one's  study  windows,  that 
intensity  of  purpose  which  character- 
izes his  poetry,  his  narrow  and  dis- 
torted view  of  men  and  things,  and 
even  that  tone  of  cant  of  which  we 
seem  to  catch  an  echo  now  and  then  in 
his  verses. 

From  his  absorbing  faith  in  Stoi- 
cism and  his  desire  to  rescue  those  who 
did  not  know  its  teachings  from  their 
ignorance  and  vice  came  his  impulse 
to  write.  His  inspiration  springs  from 
the  same  overmastering  desire  as  does 
that  of  Lucretius;  and  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  most  impressive 
expositions  which  we  have  in  Latin 
of  the  tenets  of  Epicureanism  and  Sto- 
icism, the  two  most  influential  schools 
of  philosophy  in  Rome,  are  in  verse, 
in  the  poems  of  Lucretius  and  Persius. 
It  is  not  strange  that  Persius  should 
have  chosen  satire  as  the  literary  vehi- 
cle of  his  thoughts.  Greek  philoso- 
phy in  passing  through  the  transform- 
ing alembic  of  the  Roman  mind  ac- 
quired a  practical  character  and  was 
developed  on  the  side  of  ethics.  Sto- 
icism in  Rome  taught,  as  one  has  said, 
"purer  conceptions  of  God,  broader 
views  of  humanity,  the  supremacy  of 
the  will  over  the  passions,  of  eternal 
duty  over  temporal  expediency." 
Now,  the  recognized  literary  medium 
for  the  correction  of  vice  and  instruc- 
tion in  virtue  is  satire.  It  was  a  natu- 
ral thing  for  Persius,  therefore,  to 
adopt  this  form  of  composition.  His 
own  uncompromising  attitude  also 
towards  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
mankind  made  the  choice  a  natural 
one.  Perhaps,  too,  a  perusal  of  the 
works  of  his  great  predecessor,  Lu- 
cilius,  'may  have  influenced  his  de- 
cision, as  his  biographer  intimates. 


But  the  doctrines  which  Persius 
wishes  to  teach  are  of  such  transcen- 
dent importance,  that  literature,  at  the 
best,  is  an  unsatisfactory  means  by 
which  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He 
does  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  ex- 
press his  contempt  for  literary  art  and 
for  literature  itself.  It  is  but  the  chat- 
tering of  parrots,  and  finds  its  inspira- 
tion in  the  need  of  bread  and  butter. 
"Who  made  the  parrot  so  glib  with  his 
'Good  morning/  and  who  taught  the 
magpie  to  attempt  the  feat  of  talking 
like  men?  That  great  teacher  of  art 
and  giver  of  mother  wit,  the  stomach." 
Of  his  own  inspiration  he  is  equally 
contemptuous.  "I  have  not  bathed  my 
lips  in  the  spring  of  the  hack,  nor  do 
I  remember  to  have  dreamed  on  two- 
peaked  Parnassus,  so  as  to  burst  upon 
the  stage  as  a  full  fledged  poet.  It  is 
but  as  a  poor  half-brother  of  the  guild 
that  I  bring  my  verses  to  the  festival 
of  the  worshipful  poets'  company." 

In  view  of  his  attitude  toward  litera- 
ture, his  disregard  of  literary  usage  in 
the  construction  of  the  satire  does  not 
surprise  us.  Following  his  predeces- 
sor, Horace,  he  adopts  the  dialogue 
form  at  the  beginning  of  his  satires, 
but  like  a  disputant  who  is  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  cause  and  the 
weakness  of  his  adversary's  logic,  he 
brooks  no  opposition,  and  the  second 
speaker  is  soon  overwhelmed  and  dis- 
appears under  the  torrent  of  the  poet's 
invective.  We  shall  find  later  another 
factor  also,  which  contributed  to  the 
same  result. 

In  one  of  his  Lowell  lectures  Prince 
Wolkonskyhas  brought  out  in  a  lumin- 
ous way  the  dual  personality  of  his 
countryman,  Tolstoi,  the  artist  and 
philosopher.  He  has  shown  that  the 
two  are  at  variance  with  one  another 
in  Tolstoi's  writings,  and  that  at  one 
moment  it  is  the  philosopher  who 
speaks,  at  another,  the  artist.  The 
same  statement  may  be  made  with 
truth  of  our  Roman  writer.  The 
Stoic  Persius  finds  literature  and  lit- 
erary art  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit; 
but  the  poet  Persius  escapes  at  times 
from  the  domination  of  his  other  self 
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and  gives  us  a  touch  of  real  life  or  a 
bit  of  imaginative  writing.  Now  and 
then  the  philosopher,  or  rather  the 
moralist,  and  the  poet  are  in  harmony. 
Such  is  the  case  when  he  concludes 
his  impassioned  arraignment  of  the 
materialism  and  formalism  which  char- 
acterized the  religion  of  his  day. 
"Give  we  rather  to  the  gods  of  heaven 
such  an  offering  as  the  degenerate  son 
of  the  great  Messalla  has  no  means  of 
giving  even  out  of  his  huge  sacrificial 
charger,  —  a  soul  in  which  duty  to 
God  and  man  are  rightly  blended, 
purity  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart,  a  breast  filled  with  the  sense 
of  honor  and  nobility.  Let  me  have 
these  to  carry  to  the  temple,  and  a 
handful  of  meal  shall  win  me  accept- 
ance." 

Inspired  as  Persius  was  by  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  teach  the  truth  of 
Stoicism,  it  is  not  strange  that  almost 
all  of  his  satires  are  based  upon  some 
dogma  of  the  Stoic  creed.  One  is  an 
attack  upon  shams,  another  an  invec- 
tive against  low  spiritual  standards, 
while  in  a  third  the  thesis  is  estab- 
lished that  all  save  the  wise  men  are 
slaves.  To  state  the  doctrines  which 
our  poet  teaches  in  his  satires  would 
be  equivalent  to  summarizing  the 
creed  of  Puritanism.  The  dogma  that 
all  men  are  slaves  is  but  the  ancient 
version  of  total  depravity.  The  sav- 
ing remnant  of  the  wise  men  are  the 
elect  of  the  New  England  Puritan. 
The  doctrine  that  we  are  what  God 
lias  willed  us  to  be  might  have  been 
taken  from  the  popular  Calvinisfic 
creed  of  our  New  England  fathers; 
and  when  Persius  teaches  that  he  who 
offends  in  one  point  offends  in  all,  he 
is  only  anticipating  the  Mosaic  dogma 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
minister,  while  pervading  all  is  that 
intensitv  of  conviction  and  that  prac- 
tical belief  in  the  transcendent  import- 
ance of  questions  of  theology  and  mor- 
als which  cast  so  sombre  a  hue  over 
the  whole  life  of  our  New  England 
ancestors.  In  fact,  when  T  read  the 
verses  of  Persius  T  seem  to  be  sitting 
where  I  sat  as  a  boy,  in  a  high-backed 


pew  of  the  old  meeting-house,  listening 
to  the  minister  as  he  expounds  the 
doctrines  of  foreordination,  of  election 
and  original  sin. 

The  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
Persius  throws  light  upon  that  "much 
vexed  question  of  his  relation  to  Hor- 
ace. Horace  adopts  the  dialogue  form 
in  his  satires,  and  preserves  the  iden- 
tity of  his  characters  with  great  cir- 
cumspection, and  his  characters  are 
men  of  flesh  and  blood.  Persius 
attempts  to  follow  his  predecessor  in 
this  particular,  but  his  speakers  soon 
fade  away  into  the  indefinite  "you." 
This  difference  in  literary  method  il- 
lustrates well  the  essential  difference 
in  character  between  the  two  men. 
Horace's  conclusions  are  based  upon 
his  own  observation  of  individuals. 
His  words  are  therefore  addressed  to 
individuals,  and  his  arguments  are 
based  upon  practical  truths  adapted  to 
each  particular  case.  Persius  is  so 
overwhelmed  by  the  truth  of  his 
proposition  and  its  applicability  to  all 
men,  that  he  is  not  content  with  assail- 
ing all  through  one,  but  he  must  reach 
the  whole  world  directly.  Further- 
more, Cicero,  with  his  tolerant  eclec- 
ticism, and  Horace,  with  his  comfort- 
able epicureanism,  recognized  the 
good  as  well  as  the  bad  in  human 
nature.  Both  of  them,  trained  in  the 
school  of  experience,  had  come  to  look 
with  a  forgiving  eye  upon  the  foibles 
and  weaknesses  of  mankind.  But  in 
the  Puritanical  philosophy  of  the 
young  idealist,  Persius,  he  who  breaks 
the  law  in  one  point  breaks  it  in  all, 
and  there  is  no  line  of  difference  to 
be  drawn  between  the  great  sin  and 
the  little  sin.  The  Socratic  dialogue, 
therefore,  which  assumes  that  the  sec- 
ond speaker  has  at  least  some  show  of 
reason  on  his  side,  and  which  both 
Cicero  and  Horace  adopt  in  their  dis- 
cussions of  manners  and  morals,  is 
quite  unsuitable  for  one  who  believes 
that  his  opponent  is  radically  wrong 
and  utterly  illogical.  Persius  is  true 
then  to  his  philosophical  convictions 
in  neglecting  the  dialogue  form  of 
composition. 
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But  Persius  admires  Horace.  He 
follows  him  in  fact  as  a  literary  model 
and  borrows  turns  of  expression  and 
illustrations  from  him  constantly.  The 
result  is  that,  while  the  characters  in 
Horace  are  drawn  from  life  and  stand 
out  distinctly  in  the  foreground,  those 
in  Persius  are  only  reflections  from  the 
canvas  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  easy 
to  find  the  reason  for  this  difference  in 
the  different  training  which  the  two 
men  received.  Horace's  philosophy 
is  a  practical  one. 
His  conclusions 
have  been 
reached  from  an 
inductive  study 
of  the  facts  com- 
ing under  his 
own  observation. 
The  order  with 
Persius  is  the  re- 
verse: First  the 
principle,  then 
its  application  to 
real  life.  The 
i  n  d  i  v  i  d  ual  is 
therefore  only 
an  evanescent  il- 
lustration, one  of 
.a  thousand.  The 
dropping  of  a 
stone  from  the 
roof  of  a  house 
illustrates  the  op- 
eration of  the 
law  of  gravity; 
but  we  do  not 
wait  with  sus- 
pended judg- 
ment to  see 
whether  it  will 
the  existence  of 
be  already  known  to  every  thinking 
•creature.  With  such  a  contempt, 
therefore,  for  the  individual  case,  it 
was  quite  natural  for  Persius,  when 
casting  about  him  for  an  illustration, 
to  take  it  not  from  contemporary  so- 
ciety, but  from  the  pages  of  Horace, 
which  he  had  before  him,  without  due 
regard  sometimes  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  example. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  Persius  is  not 
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lacking  in  .dramatic  power.  These, 
for  instance,  are  the  words  in  which 
he  describes  the  real  punishment  for 
sin  and  the  true  terrors  of  remorse: 
"We  pray  thee,  O  Father  of  the  Gods, 
to  punish  the  monsters  of  tyranny  in 
no  other  wise  than  this,  —  let  them 
look  upon  virtue  and  grieve  that  they 
have  lost  her  forever.  Were  the 
groans  from  the  brazen  bull  of  Sicily 
more  terrible,  or  did  the  sword  that 
hung  from  the  gilded  cornice  strike 
more  dread  into 
the  princely  neck 
beneath  it  than 
does  that  state 
when  a  man 
whispers  to  him- 
self, T  am  going 
headlong  to  ruin,' 
and  pales,  un- 
happy wretch,  at 
a  thought  which 
the  very  wife  of 
his  bosom  may 
not  share?" 

Persius  is,  in 
fact,  terribly  in 
earnest.  He  is 
not  merely  the 
philosopher  who 
expounds  a  b- 
stract  principles, 
but  does  not  care 
whether  they  are 
applied  or  not. 
He  is  also  a  mor- 
alist, and  a  moral- 
ist of  the  school 
to  which  John 
Knox,  John 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  belonged, 
a  moralist  who  sees  the  impassa- 
ble chasm  which  lies  between  good 
and  evil  and  who  believes  in  the 
natural  depravity  of  all  men  and  the 
moral  death  which  threatens  them. 
Such  men  have  always  been  possessed 
of  great  dramatic  power,  and  Persius 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  the  possession  of  this  qual- 
ity that  Persius'  chief  merit  as  a 
poet  consists.  He  was  the  Puritan 
poet  of  Rome. 


TWO  CENTURIES  AND   A   HALF   IN    LONGMEADOW. 

By  Julia  M.  Bliss. 


IT  was  in  the  year  1644,  while 
Charles  I.  was  fighting  his  parlia- 
ment, that  a  number  of  men  who 
had  helped  to  form  the  settlement  of 
Springfield,  under  William  Pynchon, 
first  began  to  make  their  homes  in  that 
part  of  the  town  called  "ye  Long 
meadowe."  This  was  a  tract  of  land 
that  extended  from  Pecowsic,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  present  city  of 
Springfield,  four  miles  southward  to 
the  Connecticut  boundary.  It  had 
been  bought  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
had  there  a  camping  ground  and 
burial  place,  for  "4  fathoms  of  wam- 
pum, 4  coates,  4  hatchets,  4  howes, 
and  4  knives."  The  Indians  were 
also  to  "have  and  enjoy  all  the  ground 
which  is  now  planted,  and  liberty  to 
take  fish  and  deer,  ground-nuts,  wal- 
nuts, acorns  and  peas,  and  also  if  any 
cattle  spoil  their  corn  to  pay  as  it  is 
worth." 

An  attractive  place  it  must  have 
seemed  to  these  Englishmen,  with  its 
rich  soil,  its  broad  expanse,  its  pond 
and  brooks,  the  fair  Connecticut  on 
the  west,  and  the  wooded  hills  on  the 
east,  parallel  with  the  meadow,  and 
of  equal  extent.  Their  experience 
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with  English  rivers  would  not  lead 
them  greatly  to  fear  freshets,  and  the 
wide,  open  valley  would  be  a  protec- 
tion from  savage  beasts  and  more  sav- 
age Indians. 

Quartermaster  George  Colton,  chief 
of  the  numerous  Colton  clan,  Benja- 
min Cooley,  head  of  an  almost  equally 
prolific  Cooley  family,  and  John  Keep, 
were  first  on  the  ground.  Tradition 
says  there  was  a  fourth  man,  either  a 
Bliss  or  a  Burt.  Other  families  gath- 
ered to  these  ere  long.  There  were 
two  Bliss  brothers,  Samuel  and  John, 
sons,  and  two  others,  grandsons  of 
"ye  widdow  Margaret  Bliss,"  who  with 
her  large  family,  excepting  one  son, 
had  come  from  Hartford  to  Spring- 
field, in  1640,  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Thomas  Bliss.  There  were 
Nathaniel  and  Jonathan  Burt,  son  and 
grandson  of  Henry  Burt,  "Clerk  of  the 
Writs,"  and  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
Springfield,  under  Pynchon,  and 
Samuel  Stebbins,  grandson  of  Row- 
land Stebbins  or  Stebbing,  who 
died  in  Northampton  in  1671.  Jona- 
than Ely,  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Ely 
of  Springfield,  came  about  1694,  and 
Thomas  Hale,  whose  uncle  was  ances- 
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tor  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  spy,  came 
from  Enfield,  Connecticut,  about 
1700.  These  were  all  ancestors  of  fam- 
ilies that  at  different  times  have  been 
influential  in  the  place. 

Quartermaster  George  Colton,  sol- 
dier and  Christian,  was  the  leading 
man  in  the  early  days,  and  after  him 
his  son,  Captain  Thomas  Colton, 
whose  virtues  as  a  soldier  and  a  man 
are  lovingly  dwelt  upon  by  the  con- 
temporary historian.  These  with 
others  had  an  honorable  place  in 
Springfield  history,  holding  various 
offices  and  sometimes  being  depu- 
ties   to     "ye    General     Court." 

The    years    seem 
to     have     passed 
peacefully    till     the 
alarms  and  dangers 
of     King     Philip's 
war,     when     Octo- 
ber    5,     1675,     "at 
dead    of    night,"    a 
messenger      from 
Windsor  was  heard 
speeding    over    the 
river   road,    on    his 
way    to    warn    the 
people    of    Spring- 
field   of   the    medi- 
tated   attack    from 
Long    Hill.      "The 
next  day  they  heard 
the  war  whoop,  saw 
the     smoke     of 
Springfield,"  —  and 
then  security  was  at  an  end.     They 
fortified  their  houses,  gathered  in  their 
crops  "with  one  wary  eye  to  the  river, 
and  the  other  to  the  hillside,"  and  did 
not  venture  much  away  from  home 
till  the  following  March,  when  on  a 
Sunday  a  company  of  eighteen  started 
for  church  four  miles  away.    They  had 
reached  Pecowsic,  when  the  Indians 
descended  upon  them  from  Long  Hill, 
and  John  Keep,  his  wife  and  son  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.    One  ac- 
count says  that  the  husband,  though 
mortally  wounded,  rode  on  to  Spring- 
field, and  that  the  wife  jumped  from 
the  horse,  was  carried  to  Hadley  and 
killed  by  the  Indians.     This  was  the 


first  tragedy  of  the  meadow,  and  four 
orphans,  one  a  son,  Samuel,  after- 
wards ancestor  to  all  bearing  the 
name  in  the  region,  were  left  to  the 
kind  care  of  kinsmen  and  neighbors. 
The  same  day,  another  woman,  Mary, 
wife  of  Isaac  Colton,  "was  taken  by 
the  Indians,  knocked  in  the  head,  and 
left  for  dead";  but  she  recovered  and 
lived  to  a  great  age. 

The  military  discipline  was  stricter 
than  ever  after  this,  "Every  boy  over 
fifteen  was  a  soldier,  and  there  was  a 
training  day  every  month."  Captain 
Thomas  Colton's  qualities  as  a  soldier 
shone  with  peculiar  lustre  during 
these  troublous 
times,  although  he 
was  not  then  a  com- 
missioned officer. 
His  three  commis- 
sions are  still 
shown,  one  as  lieu- 
tenant, signed  by 
Joseph  Dudley  in 
1686,  two  as  cap- 
tain, one  signed  by 
Simeon  Bradstreet 
in  1690,  and  the 
other  by  the  Earl  of 
Bellemont  in  1699. 

In  December, 
1695,  "a  mighty 
flood,"  more  de- 
structive than  any 
before,  visited  the 
settlement;  and  the 
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inhabitants  were  driven  to  seek  refuge 
in  Springfield  or  on  the  hill.  This 
strengthened  them  in  a  purpose,  al- 
ready formed,  to  move  away  from  the 
meadow;  and  in  January,  1703,  peti- 
tion was  made  to  Springfield  to  allow 
them  to  move  out  of  the  "general 
field"  and  to  locate  on  the  hill  east- 
ward. They  represented  their  danger 
and  distress,  —  "our  Housing  much 
damnified,  and  many  of  our  cattle 
lost,"  —  the  great  difficulty  they  had 
in  attending  the  "Publick  worship  of 
God"  and  in  sending  their  children  to 
the  "school  master  in  the  Town." 
They  had  already  made  measurements 
for  locating  their  lots,  and  "would  pay 
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all  charges."  In  March,  Springfield 
granted  their  request.  Land  was 
given  four  miles  southward,  from 
"Pecowsick  to  Enfield  Bounds,  and 
from  the  Hill  eastward  of  the  Long 
meadow  half  a  mile  further  into  the 
woods";  and  that  year  the  street  was 
laid  out,  twenty  rods  wide  with  high- 
ways a  half  mile  apart  to  the  meadow, 
and  to  the  woods;  and  lots  were  as- 
signed to  the  inhabitants  on  either 
side  of  the  street.  At  the  same  time 
one  acre,  at  the  corner  of  the  main 
highways  and  the  central  road  lead- 


ing eastward,  was 
"burying  ground." 
The  next  few 
years  seem  to  have 
been  spent  in  clear- 
ing the  ground, 
making  highways, 
and  building 
houses  and  barns, 
till  in  1709,  in  a 
body,  they  left  the 
meadow  and  took 
possession  of  their 
new  homes.  Simon 
Colton,  afterwards 
Captain  Simon, 
born  in  1709,  was 
the  last  child  born 
in  the  meadow. 
His  mother  was 
Joanna      Wolcott, 


set    apart    as    a 
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granddaughter  of  Henry  Wolcott  of 
Windsor,  and  sister  of  Gov.  Roger 
Wolcott  of  Connecticut. 

Of  this  earlier  period  there  are  few 
if  any  relics  but  the  records  and  old 
legal  documents.  The  last  vestiges  of 
habitations,  save  bricks  dug  from  the 
soil,  have  long  since  disappeared,  and 
as  the  settlers  attended  divine  service 
at  the  First  Church  in  Springfield, 
their  dead  were  carried  for  interment 
to  its  burying  ground  on  the  river 
bank. 

After  becoming  settled  under  their 
new  conditions,  "altho  not  up  to  the 
number  of  forty 
families,"  they  ap- 
plied to  the  General 
Court  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  precinct. 
This  prayer  was 
granted  in  Febru- 
ary, 1713,  on  condi- 
tion that  £50  be 
raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  "Learned 
and  Orthodox  Min- 
ister." The  next 
year  they  proceeded 
to  build  a  meeting- 
house, fifteen  men 
furnishing  a  certain 
"parcel  of  timber," 
provided  the  house 
be  "Set-up,  clabord- 
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ed,  and  Shingled  by  ye  ist  of  Jan- 
uary next."  Then  they  voted  to 
call  the  "Learned  and  Orthodox  Min- 
ister" to  "preach  in  order  to  a  settle- 
ment"; and  to  "have  a  schoolmaster 
to  learn  our  children  to  read  and 
write."  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  establishment  of  a  regular  school, 
although  a  teacher  had  been  employed 
at  other  times  before  this.  Once  in 
1706,  Springfield  allowed  that  one 
should  be  paid  from  the  rates,  requir- 
ing that  a  load  of  wood  should  be  sent 
to  the  house  for  each  child  taught ;  and 
in  1709,  probably  after  the  removal, 
Mr.  John  Sherman  was  brought  from 
"abroad"  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

The  minister  they  sought  came  in 
1714,  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams,  who,  with  his  father's  fam- 
ily, had  been  taken  captive  in  the  sack 
of  Deerfield  in 
1704,  had  been  re- 
turned from  Can- 
ada, and  educated 
at  Harvard.  He 
preached  with  ac- 
ceptance and  in 
1716  was  ordained 
to  a  pastorate  in 
which  he  was  to  re- 
main, exerting  a 
benignant  influence, 
through  a  period 
of  sixty-six  years. 
At  the  same  time  a 
church  was  formed, 
of  nine  members, 
all  men,  with  the 
pastor  at  the  head; 
and  within  a  year 
the  number  was  in- 
creased to  between 
thirty  and  forty. 

Not    long    after 
his  settlement  Mr. 

Williams  proceeded  to  build  a  parson- 
age of  generous  proportions  on  the 
ministry  land  given  by  Nathaniel  Burt 
to  the  Precinct.  It  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  parsonage,  just  north  of 
the  church.  In  1718  Mr.  Williams 
was  married  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  to 
that  "virtuous  gentle  woman,  Madam 


Abigail  Davenport,"  great  grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  John  Davenport  of 
New  Haven,  and  brought  her  home 
to  his  rejoicing  people. 

One  would  gladly  linger  over  the 
varied  and  picturesque  events  of  the 
precinct  period,  vividly  portrayed  in 
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Dr.  Williams's  diary  begun  in  1714 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Longmeadow  shared  in  the  "Great 
Awakening,"  which  visited  the 
churches  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  be- 
tween 1734  and  1744.  In  1740  its  in- 
fluence was  chiefly  felt  here.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Stephen  Williams's  dear  and 
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valued  friend  and  frequent  visitor, 
preached,  as  did  other  ministers  in  the 
vicinity;  week  day  services  were  fre- 
quently held,  and  the  deep  and  thrill- 
ing scenes  described  in  other  places 
were  experienced  here. 

Perhaps  no  events  had  more  the 
touch  of  romance,  albeit  sad  and  pain- 
ful, than  those  connected  with  Dr. 
Williams's  sister  Eunice,  taken  cap- 
tive to  Canada  when  only  five  years 
old.  She  alone  of  all  the  family  was 
not  returned,  but  was  brought  up  a 
Roman  Catholic  and,  when  very 
young,  married  an  Indian  chief  of  the 
Iroquois  tribe.  Every  effort  was  made 
by 'her  family  for  her  return,  but  not 
until  1740  was  she  induced  even  to 
visit  them.  In  August  of  that  year 
Mr.  Williams  was  notified  that  his  sis- 
ter was  in  Albany.  He  went  thither 
with  his  brother  Eleazor,  of  Mansfield, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Rev.  Joseph 
Meacham,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  and 
there  had  "ye  joyful  sorrowful  meet- 
ing with  our  poor  sister  from  whom 
we  had' been  separated  above  36  ys." 
She  and  her  husband,  with  two  chil- 
dren, and  other  friends,  were  induced 
to  come  to  Longmeadow;  and  when 
they  reached  his  house,  on  the  evening 
of  September  2,  "ye  whole  place 
seemed  to  be  greatly  moved  at  our 
coming."  They  stayed  a  week,  "at- 
tending ye  publick  worship  with  us 
both  parts  of  ye  day,"  and  meeting 
many  friends,  who  came  from  far  and 
near.  On  the  day  before  her  depart- 
ure, when  the  parsonage  was 
thronged,  "O'r  neighbors  sent  in  plen- 
tifully and  came  to  assist  us  so  y't  we 
had  even  a  Feast,  o'r  sister  and  fam- 
ily din'd  in  ye  room  with  ye  company, 
Sister  (Meacham)  and  I  sat  at  ye 
table  with  ye."  In  the  evening  the 
"young  people  sang  melodiously,  y't 
was  very  grateful  to  my  sister  and 
company."  When  she  left,  her  brother 
accompanied  her  as  far  as  Westfield; 
and  of  the  parting  he  says:  "I  do 
think  her  affections  were  moved." 
They  came  here  three  times  after- 
wards, and  in  1761  much  the  same 
scenes  are  described  as  in  1740.    But 
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no  efforts  to  lead  them  to  come  and 
settle  in  the  country,  not  even  land 
promised  by  the  General  Court,  were 
availing",  and  her  family  had  the  grief 
of  seeing  her  turn  away  forever  from 
civilization  and  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Led  partly  by  solicitude  for  his  sis- 
ter, Mr.  Williams  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  Indians.  In  1745,  when 
Governor  Belcher  met  the  Indians  at 
Deerfield  to  make  a  treaty,  he  acted 
as  their  interpreter  and  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  establishing  them  and 
the  mission  at  Stockbridge. 

The  fife  and  drum  beat  were  often 
heard  summoning  to  the  colonial  wars, 
and  brave  men  were  not  wanting"  to 
go   to  the   front.     Dr.  Williams   was 
three   times    chaplain,    once   at   Cape 
Breton  and  twice  at  Lake  George.  He 
was    present    at    the    battle    of    Lake 
•George,    when    one    of    his    deacons, 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Burt,  was  slain;  and 
a  little  later  his  message  announcing 
Lieut.  Burt's  death  was  read  on  the 
Sabbath  to  a  mourning  congregation. 
Orders  from  Governor  Shirley  toCapt. 
Isaac  Colton  to  raise  a  company  with 
all  dispatch  to  go  to  Cape  Breton  in 
June,  1745,  a  pass  for  his  return  be- 
cause of  illness  in  August  of  that  year, 
and  a  captain's  commission  over  the 
'"Fourth  foot  Company"  of  Springfield, 
:given  by  Shirley  in  1754,  can  be  seen 
to-day.     Another  Isaac  Colton  died  as 
a  ranger  in  1755  or  1756;  and  Daven- 
port Williams,   son   of  Dr.   Williams, 
"Dyd  in  ye  Army  in  1758." 

In  the  interval  between  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  wars  the  "Old 
Church  on  the  Green"  was  built.  The 
raising,  in  June,  1767,  occupied  a 
week,  and  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  the  pastor  assembled  the  peo- 
ple for  prayer  and  song  in  the  older 
meeting  house,  which  stood  a  little  to 
the  north;  and  when  every  great  oaken 
timber  was  in  place,  and  the  steeple 
raised,  there  was  a  special  service  of 
"thanksgiving.  The  house  was  finished 
and  dedicated  in  April,  1769. 

But  the  time  of  peace  was  all  too 
brief,  and  the  old  place  was  stirred  as 
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never  before  by  the  stormy  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  We  have  a  vision  of 
the  community  at  the  time  as  revealed 
in  the  diary  of  the  pastor,  then  over 
eighty;  the  fears  and  commotions,  the 
sudden  alarms,  the  marching  of  min- 


rejoicing  that  the  clouds  of  darkness 
which  had  so  long  gathered  over  the 
land  were  being  dissipated.  The  clos- 
ing scenes  of  his  life  came  the  follow- 
ing summer.  When  he  conducted  his 
last  service,  being  unable  to  walk,  he 
was  carried  to  the  church 
by  his  "loving  and  be- 
loved deacons,"  and 
there  he  gave  his  farewell 
words  of  admonition  and 
blessing,  and  baptized 
three  little 
children.  A 
few  days 
afterwards 
he  died,  in 
the  nineti- 
eth year  of 
his  age,  and 
the  sixty- 
sixth  of  his 
mini  stry. 
Rev.  Rob- 
ert Breck  of 
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ute  men 
regular  com- 
panies, the 
e  n  c  a  m  p  i  ng 
of  soldiers 
on  the  green, 
and  the  tak- 
ing of  pris- 
oners under 
guard 
through  the 
town.  Cap- 
tain  David  Burt,  on  April 
21,  1775,  led  a  company 
of  minute  men  to  aid  their 
compatriots  at  Concord 
and  Lexington.  They 
went  as  far  as  Waltham, 
but  were  stopped  there, 
the  necessity  for  help 
having  passed.  Lieut. 
Nathaniel  Burt,  of  a 
regular  company,  witnessed  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill;  Moses  Field  served 
five  years  as  captain ;  and  every  family 
was  represented  during  the  war,  usu- 
ally by  several  members. 

Dr.  Williams   lived   to   record   the 
capture  of  Cornwallis  and  the  great 
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Springfield  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon to  a  "great  assembly,"  and  paid  a 
warm  and  merited  tribute  to  his  life 
and  work.  As  the  precinct  was  formed 
the  year  before  he  came  and  became  a 
town  the  year  following  his  death,  his 
full  pastorate  may  be  said  to  have  been 
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co-extensive  with  that  formative  perio  d 
of  seventy  years,  a  fact  we  must  think 
unique  in  the  history  of  communities. 
By  virtue  of  his  office,  so  long  con- 
tinued, his  education  and  social  con- 
nections, his  wisdom,  his  simple,  earn- 
est piety,  his  symmetrical  character, 
and  his  varied  activities,  he  was  not 
only  the  leading  man  in  his  own  town, 
but  one  of  the  foremost  men,  if  not  the 
foremost,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

On  October  13,  1783,  the  precinct 
became  a  town,  the  "oldest  child  of  the 
state,"  as  it  was  the  first  to  be  incor- 
porated after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  September  3,  1783.  Nathan- 
iel Ely,  Jr.,  was  agent  of  the  precinct 
at  the  General  Court,  and  had  charge 
of  the  "Important  Business,"  which 
he  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Shays's  Rebellion  was  then  in  prog- 
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ress.  Although  much  excitement  pre- 
vailed, there  were  few  adherents  of  the 
Shays  cause  in  Longmeadow,  but 
there  were  soldiers  furnished  for  its 
suppression.  Col.  Gideon  Burt  was 
one  of  the  chief  officers  under  General 
Shephard,  and  at  one  time  command- 
ed the  troops  in  his  absence. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity had  begun.  The  chief  interest 
still  centered  in  the  church,  and  the 
people  were  taxed  for  its  support.  In 
December,  1785,  Rev.  Richard  Salter 
Storrs,  a  grand-nephew  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, and  his  chosen  successor,  was 
ordained.  The  pastor  was  already 
married,  his  wife  being  Miss  Sarah 
Williston  of  New  Haven,  a  woman  of 
great  loveliness  of  character.  She 
died  in  January,  1798,  after  a  married 
life  of  a  little  more  than  twelve  years; 
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but  she  lived  long  enough 
to  leave  behind  a  fragrant 
memory,  and  to  transmit 
her  rare  qualities  to  her 
descendants. 

As  the  population  had 
increased  during  the  cen- 
tury, a  goodly  number 
pushed  out  to  new  fields 
and  became  early  settlers 
in  East  Longmeadow, 
Somers,  Conn.,  Wilbra- 
ham  and  Warren,  and 
even  Vermont.  Hon.  John 
Bliss,  who  went  to  Wilbra- 
ham,  in  his  early  man- 
hood, not  far  from  1750, 
became  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Western  Massa- 
chusetts. An  ardent  patri- 
ot during  and  after  the 
Revolution,  he  repre- 
sented Springfield  thirty 
years  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  Senate,  or  Gov- 
ernor's Council.  Judge 
Nathan  Hale  went  to  Go- 
schen,  Conn.  Three  sons 
of  Dr.  Williams,  and  rep- 
resentatives from  several 
other  families  were  settled 
as  ministers  in  Connecti- 
cut or  Long  Island.  New 
names  also  appear  in  the 
annals  of  the  time, — Pyn- 
chon,  Field,  Woolworth, 
White,  Chandler,  Coomes 
and  Booth.  Thomas  Field, 
a  descendant  of  a  noted 
English  astronomer  of  the 
name,  came  from  Hatfield 
in  1730;  Richard  Wool- 
worth  came  from  Suffield, 
Conn.;  David  White, 
whose  ancestor  was  Elder 
John  White,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Hartford 
and  Hadley,  came  from 
Springfield;  and  the  last 
three  families  mentioned 
came  from  Enfield,  Conn. 
Descendants  of  all  these 
families  are  living  in 
Longmeadow      to-day, 
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though  not  always  bearing  the  names. 
The  precinct  and  town  clerk  was 
quite  an  important  personage  in  these 
early  days.  The  first  was  Jonathan 
Ely,  who  held  the  office  thirty  years, 
and  in  remembrance  of  whose  virtues 
an  elegy  was  written  by  Jonathan 
Stebbins,  the  local  poet  of  the  day. 
Stebbins  was  Ely's  successor,  served 
even  longer  than  he,  and  was  known 
as  "Clark  Stebbins."  Among  their 
successors  were  Jonathan  Hale  and 
Jabez  Colton.  "Master  Jabe"  was  a 
Yale  graduate,  teacher  of  the  classics 


buttons,  short  clothes,  long  stockings 
and  knee  buckles,  he  mounted  the  pul- 
pit stairs  and  in  sonorous  voice  read 
the  notices  and  marriage  publish- 
ments and  on  Fast  Day  read  from  the 
laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

Samuel  or  "Marchant  Colton"  was 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  last 
half  of  the  last  century.  He  began 
business  in  1749,  and  at  first  his  en- 
tire stock  of  goods  was  kept  in  a  few 
drawers.  He  enlarged  gradually  until 
he  had  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.     He  built  two  vessels  on  the 
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and  of  theology,  "lay  preacher,"  and 
man  of  affairs.  The  town  is  indebted 
to  him  for  one  of  the  best  genealogical 
records  in  New  England.  It  was  his 
custom  to  carry  a  notebook  and  ink- 
horn  wherever  he  went,  and  to  consult 
old  town  and  family  records  and 
tomb  stones,  and  jot  down  the  facts, 
which  were  afterwards  embodied  in 
these  tables.  For  all  this  work  he  re- 
ceived the  munificent  sum  of  $20.  The 
Town  Clerk,  as  described  by  one 
whose  memory  reached  back  to  early 
in  this  century,  was  rather  a  striking 
figure,  when  on  Sunday,  in  powdered 
wig,  blue  swallow-tail  coat,  with  brass 


river,  which  sailed  to  Havana,  "laden 
with  hoops  and  staves,"  thence  to 
Bristol,  England,  with  molasses,  and 
returning  "distributed  goods  at  Pis- 
cataqua,  Boston  and  Longmeadow"; 
—  so  the  quiet,  rural  town  is  an 
ancient  seaport.  Another  firm  of  the 
same  date,  Jonathan  Hale  and  Son, 
carried  on  a  foreign  trade,  but  not  in 
their  own  vessels.  "Longmeadow 
merchants  rivaled  those  of  Springfield 
and  Hartford."  "Marchant  Colton" 
built  a  large  gable-roofed  house,  hav- 
ing within  a  fine  staircase  and  much 
carved  work.  It  is  at  present  unoccu- 
pied, and  fallen  somewhat  into  decay, 
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but  the  timbers  are  sound  and  it  may 
vet  become  a  home  and  last  a  hundred 
years  more. 

Captain  Simon  Colton  built  the 
"Old  Red  House"  about  1734.  It 
stood  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  the 
meetinghouse,  and  was  kept  by  him 
as   a   tavern   during   the   Revolution. 


THE  MARCHANT  COLTON   HOUSE. 

Nathaniel  Ely  also  kept  a  tavern  at 
this  time   in  a   house  perhaps  older, 
that   stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  a  little  to  the  north.    As  the  re 
ular    stage    route 
between      Boston 
and     New     York 
passed       through 
the    place,    many, 
soldiers      must 
have     been     har- 
bored     in      these 
hostelries.     "This 
morning    a   num- 
ber of  men  called 
tories     were     es- 
corted by  a  party 
of  armed  men,  and  came  to  Dea. 
Ely's  and  breakfasted  from  Long 
Island,"  wrote  Dr.  Williams  in  his 
diary,  November  16,   1776.     In  all 
probability      Washington      passed 
through    the    village    when    going 
back  and  forth  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  and  he  may 
have  stopped  for  refreshment  at  the 
wayside    inns.      Captain    Colton    fur- 
nished    many     needy     soldiers     with 
outfits     during     the     war.      Another 
tavern  was   kept,   probably  after  th^ 
Revolution    and    into    this    century, 
by    Nathaniel    Burt,    in    the    "Land- 
lord   Burt   House,"    which    was   torn 
down    in    1847.      It    was    an    ancient 


dwelling  of  weird  aspect,  and  was  the 
home  of  Mr.  Burt's  father,  Nathaniel, 
who  was  killed  at  Lake  George,  and 
probably  of  his  grandfather  Nathan- 
iel, a  "Father  of  the  Town." 

In  1800  an  event  happened,  whichr 
from  the  discussion  to  which  it  led 
fifty  years  later,  was  of  more  than 
local  importance.  The  story  of  Eu- 
nice Williams  and  her  visits  was  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
solicitude  was  felt  for  her  descend- 
ants. Particularly  was  this  the  case 
with  Deacon  Nathaniel  Ely,  who  had 
married  her  grand-niece.  He  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  organization  of  the  town,  and 
was  a  gentleman  of  standing  and  much 
beloved  in  the  community.  When, 
therefore,  in  this  year,  after  repeated 
refusals,   Thomas  Williams,   Eunice's 
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grandson,  brought  his  two  sons  to 
him  to  be  educated,  great  interest  was 
awakened.  This  interest  was  deep- 
ened by  the  fact,  a  fact  which  has  come 
down  in  local  tradition,  that  the  boys, 
both  in  appearance  and  mental  apti- 
tude, were  totally  unlike.  John,  the 
younger,  only  seven,  was  every  whit 
an    Indian.      He    staid    a    few    years, 
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studying  and 
learning  to  labor 
with  indifferent 
success,  and  then 
went  back  to  his 
former  life.  Elea- 
zer,  the  elder,  of 
uncertain  age,  had 
no  Indian  charac- 
teristics in  form 
or  feature ;  be- 
came easily  at 
home  in  a  civilized 
community,  was 
eager  for  study, 
and  by  1810,  in 
spite  of  repeated 
illnesses,  had  read 

"six  books  of  the  yEneid,  several 
orations  of  Cicero,"  was  reading  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  anxious 
to  begin  Hebrew.  He  had  been  study- 
ing with  reference  to  becoming  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  and  had  at- 
tracted much  notice  from  leading  men, 
especially  the  clergy.  He  engaged  in 
the  war  of  1812  as  "superintendent  of 
the  Northern  Indian  Department," 
displaying  soldierly  abilities  and  doing 
good  service  for  the  government. 
After  the  war  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  by  it  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Oneida  In- 
dians. His  knowledge  of  the  Indians 
caused  him  to  be  consulted  often  by 
the  state  and  general  governments,  as 
well  as  by  church  officials,  and  he  be- 
came widely  and  favorably  known. 
The  question  which  agitated  the  pub- 
lic in  the  early  fifties  was  whether  this 
man,  so  unlike  his  supposed  race,  who 
had  lost  distinct 
recollection  of 
his  early  life,  and 
about  whose  per- 
son and  history 
there  appeared 
something 
strange  and  enig- 
matical, were  the 
dauphin,  who 
was  believed  to 
have     died     in 
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is     in     1795. 
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Many  will  remember  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles,  and  especially 
by  Doctor  Hanson's  book,  "The 
Lost  Prince."  Writers  of  excellent 
authority  have  discredited  the  story; 
yet  it  seems  a  difficult  matter  to 
set  aside  all  the  proofs  from  various 
sources  which  were  mainly  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Hanson  and  which  have  been 
related  with  added  evidence  by  recent 
writers,  especially  by  Elizabeth  E. 
Evans  in  "The  Story  of  Louis  XVII." 
Eleazer  Williams  often  visited 
Longmeadow  in  later  years,  being  en- 
tertained in  his  early  home  by  a  niece 
of  his  first  benefactor,  to  whom  and 
to  whose  household  he  was  a  welcome 
guest.  There  are  many  living  who  re- 
member him  well,  and  to  those  who 
knew  him  best  he  seemed  a  most  in- 
teresting and  lovable  man,  of  noble 
aspect  and  courtly  bearing,  in  gesture 
and  manner  of  speech  like  a  French- 
man, and  encircled  with  an  undefina- 
ble  air  of  mystery.  One  gentleman, 
who  in  his  youth  often  listened  to  Mr. 
Williams's  conversation,  says  that 
he  found  it  hard  to  credit  the  story  of 
his  royal  birth,  which  came  to  him 
when  he  was  past  fifty ;  and  it  was  only 
after  years  and  an  accumulation  of 
proofs  that  he  came  fully  to  believe 
himself  Louis  XVII.,  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France.  It  is  a  strange  tale, 
that  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
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Antoinette  came  here  from  a  wigwam 
in  the  guise  of  an  Indian  bov,  that  he 
lived  in  the  "Ely  Mansion,"  went  to 
school  in  the  "old  brick  school  house," 


BELL  CAST  BY  PAUL  REVERE. 

with  boys  and  girls  whose  names  are 
still  household  words,  was  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Storrs,  and  from 
him  and  other  choice  spirits  received 
those  impulses  which  led  him  to  de- 
vote himself  to  humble  and  self  deny- 
ing service  among  his  supposed  coun- 
trymen, services  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  checkered  and  sorrowful  life. 
If  Mr.  Williams  and  Louis  XVII. 
were  one,  as  there  seems  much  reason 
to  believe,  it  is  a  matter  of  grateful  re- 
membrance that  within  the  sheltering 
arms  of  the  old  town,  the  victim  of  so 
much  cruelty  and  wrong  found  a  ref- 
uge while  growing  from  boyhood  to 
manhood,  surrounded  by  influences 
that  developed  the 
sweetness  and  no- 
bility of  his  na- 
ture, so  that  in  his 
after  life  he  was 
kinglier  in  his 
lowliness  than 
were  the  princes 
who  sent  him  into 
exile  and  usurped 
his  throne. 


itants  of  Longmeadow  were  not 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  war  of  1812 
is  shown  by  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  unanimously  at  a  full 
town  meeting  in  June  of  that  year. 
These  resolutions,  ably  written,  prob- 
ably by  the  hand  of  Jabez  Coltonr 
with  clear  and  cogent  reasoning  set 
forth  the  objections  to  the  war  and  the 
grave  apprehension  then  felt  by  New 
England  generally.  They  feared  de- 
struction to  commerce,  life  and  prop- 
erty. Moreover  England  had  been 
"home"  before  the  Revolution,  and 
the  old  affection,  always  stronger  at 
the  North  than  at  the  South,  had  be- 
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That  the  inhab- 


gun  to  reassert  itself,  and  they  were 
reluctant  to  make  war  against  her,  un- 
less upon  stronger  grounds  than  were 
then  "disclosed  to  the  publick."  Then 
their  sympathies  were  with  England 
in  her  struggle  with  Napoleon,  and 
they  feared  in  consequence  of  war  an 
alliance  with  France  and  that  "Tyrant 
who  fears  not  God  nor  regards  man." 
The  year  1819  was  memorable  be- 
cause of  its  unusual  sickness  and  mor- 
tality. The  little  child,  young  men  of 
promise,  men  of  middle  age,  who 
could  ill  be  spared  from  the  commu- 
nity, and  those  who  had  passed  the 
bound  of  life  were  stricken  down.  The 
echo  of  that  mourning  has  come  down 
to  the  present.  Among  those  whose 
loss  was  great  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned Mr.  Jabez  Colton,  the  most  val- 
uable man  in  the  town,  next  to  the 
pastor,  Deacon  Walter  White,  and, 
most  overwhelming  of  all,  Rev.  R.  S. 
Storrs.  In  April  Mr.  Storrs  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  for  Mr.  Colton, 
and  in  six  months  his  own  funeral  ser- 
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mon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Osgood  of  Springfield.  His  death  was 
a  great  blow  to  the  community.  He 
had  been  the  pastor  for  nearly  thirty- 
four  years,  and  a  generation  had 
grown  up  under  his  care.  He  "had 
lived  in  great  harmony  with  his  peo- 
ple," his  eloquence,  his  tenderness  in 
presenting  gospel  appeals  and  com- 
forting the  mourners,  his  gifts  in 
prayer  and,  moreover,  his  external 
personal  qualities  of  face  and  form, 
of  gracious,  dignified  bearing,  had 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  love 
and  pride.  This  affectionate  pride  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  re- 
mark of  an  old  lady  to  the  writer:  "I 
thought  in  my  girlhood  there  never  was 
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the  meetinghouse  was  discontinued, 
the  people  seating  themselves  in  fam- 
ilies where  they  chose.  Hitherto  mar- 
ried couples  had  been  seated  below  by 
a  committee,  according  to  their  im- 
portance in  the  community;  at  the 
ends  of  the  galleries,  that  ran  around 
on  three  sides  of  the  house,  the  chil- 
dren were  placed  in  the  front  seats, 
the  boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on 
the  other;  behind  them  on  either  side 
the  young  men  and  maidens;  the  choir 
faced  the  pulpit  and  passed  around 
the  sides  of  the  galleries;  while  seats 
were  reserved  on  one  side  for  the  col- 
ored people;  and  back  of  the  choir, 
against  the  wall,  were  pews  for  the 
bachelors  and  unmarried  women. 


a  handsomer  sight  than  Mr.  Storrs 
coming  across  the  village  green  in 
gown  and  bands  for  Sunday  morning 
service." 

The  pastorates  of  Dr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Storrs  covered  a  century.  With 
the  passing  of  that  era,  social  and 
church  life  assumed  gradually  a  more 
modern  aspect.  Taxation  of  the  town 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry  ceased 
about  that  time.  Gown  and  bands 
went  out  with  Mr.  Storrs.  The  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  the  office  of  town 
clerk  passed  away  with  Chester  Wool- 
worth,  who  succeeded  Jabez  Colton, 
in  1813.  Stoves  had  just  been  intro- 
duced into  the  church,  and  a  little 
later,  in  its  remodelling,  the  sounding- 
board  and  old  fashioned  square  pews 
were  removed,  and  the  "dignifying" 


As  early  as  1765  a  singing  master 
had  been  hired  to  train  the  choir.  The 
choir  was  large,  and  much  attention 
was  always  given  to  the  musical  part 
of  the  service.  Now  the  pitch  pipe 
gave  way  to  the  bass  viol  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  Temperance 
principles  had  already  some  adherents. 
"Clove  tea"  was  served  by  some  at 
social  entertainments,  and  sweetened 
ginger  water  took  the  place  of  cider 
or  something  stronger  on  the  hay 
field.  The  movement  gained  momen- 
tum, and  in  1828  the  first  temperance 
society  was  formed. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Storrs,  there 
were  four  short  pastorates  of  men 
having  more  than  usual  ability, —  Dr. 
Baxter  Dickenson,  Dr.  Jonathan  Con- 
dit,    Rev.    Hubbard   Beebe,   and   Dr. 
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Samuel  Wolcott;  Doctor  Wolcott,  the 
father  of  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado, 
a  native  of  Longmeadow,  in  his  later 
years  came  back  here  to  live,  and  ere 
long  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  church- 
yard among  his  former  parishioners. 

Short  pastorates  were  not  according 
to  the  habits  of  the  people;  and  one 
auspicious  day,  the  first  of  January, 
1850,  as  perfect  a  winter  morning  as 
ever  dawned,  Rev.  John  W.  Harding 
was  ordained  to  a  ministry  that  was  to 
continue  nearly  forty-two  years. 

The  civil  war  found  the  people 
united  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  gov- 
ernment. On  the  Sabbath  morning 
after  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  an  old 


from  the  village  green  eastward  to  a 
site  contiguous  to  the  churchyard,  and 
remodelled  and  beautified.  It  was  re- 
dedicated  March  17,  1875,  Doctor 
Storrs  of  Brooklyn  preaching  the  ser- 
mon. 

Another  event  long  to  be  remem- 
bered was  the  centennial  celebration, 
October  17,  1883,  of  Longmeadow's 
existence  as  a  separate  town,  when 
2,500  people  assembled  in  a  tent  on 
the  common  and  listened  with  ab- 
sorbed interest  to  the  varied  exercises 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Harding  and  Prof. 
R.  S.  Storrs  were  among  the  prime 
movers,  and  they  afterwards  com- 
piled the  "Longmeadow  Book,"  a  fit- 
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militiaman,  Captain  Aaron  Stebbins, 
"appeared  in  his  full  uniform  marching 
up  and  down  the  street  presenting 
himself  in  all  his  kindling  patriotism 
an  object  lesson  and  prophetic  sign  of 
what  the  times  demanded,"  thus  pro- 
foundly moving  the  village.  Long- 
meadow  sent  her  full  quota  to  the 
front,  and  many  who  could  not  go 
paid  in  full  or  in  part  for  substitutes. 
Some  who  went  died  in  battle.  Lieut. 
Howard  Mather  Burnham,  nephew  of 
General  Mansfield,  fell  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  Elias  Coomes  at  Fair  Oaks, 
while  others  died  on  the  march  or  in 
prison,  and  some  who  returned  have 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
their  campaigns. 

In  1874  the  old  church  was  removed 


ting  memorial  to  both.  Mr.  Storrs, 
for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Deaf  Mute  Asylum  of  Hartford,  was 
a  man  of  superior  mental  endowments, 
having  the  gift  of  expressing  himself 
in  felicitous  English,  a  gift  character- 
istic of  other  members  of  the  family. 
He  died  in  August,  1884. 

In  1891  Mr.  Harding  resigned  his 
active  pastorate  to  become  pastor  em- 
eritus. He  spent  a  few  months  of  the 
year  in  his  Longmeadow  home  and 
the  remainder  in  active  labor  in  Flor- 
ida. In  April,  1896,  he  was  brought 
home,  death  having  come  to  him  sud- 
denly. Loving  friends  gathered  in 
large  numbers  from  Longmeadow  and 
the  neighboring  towns  to  pay  their 
last  offices  and  to  lay  him  near  Pastors 
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Williams  and  Storrs  where  the  old 
church  in  which  they  all  ministered 
casts  its  shadows  at  eventide.  The 
characterization  of  Dr.  Williams  could 
be  fittingly  applied  to  him.  His  pres- 
ence among  us  had  been  a  benedic- 
tion, and  his  life  has  become  a  blessed 
memory  and  will  remain  a  living 
power  when  the' little  children  of  to- 
day are  aged  men  and  women. 

In  1892,  Dr.  S.  G.  Barnes,  for  some 
years  a  professor  in  Iowa  College,  was 
installed  pastor,  and  it  is  the  hope  of 
his  people  that  he  may  long  continue 
the  last  in  the  succession. 

In  1894  the  town  was  separated 
from  East  Longmeadow,  and  water 
works  were  built,  furnishing  the  place 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water  from  Cooley  Brook.  In  1896 
the  town  was  connected  with  Spring- 
field and  almost  with  Hartford  by  an 
electric  railway,  which,  with  its  rails 
laid  as  if  they  grew  out  of  the  turf,  and 
its  brightly  colored  and  lighted  cars 
swiftly  moving  under  the  elms,  not 
only  serves  the  convenience  of  the 
people,  but  really  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  village  street. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  precinct  the 
people  were  called  to  worship  by  the 
beating  of  a  drum  up  and  down  the 
street.  In  1744  a  bell  was  bought  by 
the  precinct  for  the  meetinghouse, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  new  house 
in  1769.  A  new  bell  was  bought  in 
1810  of  Paul  Revere.  It  was  rung  so 
lustily  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812  that  it  cracked  and  was  recast 
by  Paul  Revere  in  18 16.  Jabez  Col- 
ton's  accounts  on  the  first  purchase 
and  Paul  Revere's  bill  for  the  recast- 
ing are  preserved  in  a  choice  col- 
lection of  papers.  This  bell  still  calls 
the  villagers  to  worship,  though  it  no 
longer  rings  the  curfew  and  seldom 
tolls  for  the  dead. 

The  first  public  library  was  started 
by  Jabez  Colton  in  1799,  with  fifty-two 
"Proprietors,"  each  agreeing  to  pay 
£1,  6s.  There  was  one  woman, 
"Widow  Margaret  Colton,"  in  the  list. 
In  1839  was  opened  the  second  li- 
brary, which  after  repeated  periods  of 


depression  and  revival,  has  been  re- 
cently established  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
A  notable  private  library  was  owned 
here  some  years  ago  by  a  cultivated 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  William  G. 
Medlicott,  who  came  to  reside  in 
Longmeadow  early  in  the  fifties.  It 
was  a  very  choice  collection  of  books,. 
—  old  Bibles,  missals,  parchments,  an 
Egyptian  papyrus  of  500  B.  C;  An- 
glo-Saxon manuscripts  and  reprints 
of  rare  books.  Much  of  this  library 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Harvard, 
Yale  and  other  institutions. 

Among  the  old  relics  is  a  loving  cup, 
which  was  brought  by  Rev.  John 
Davenport  of  New  Haven  in  1637,  and 
was  given  to  Abigail  Davenport  when 
she  married  Stephen  Williams.  It  is 
of  hammered  silver,  is  marked  with 
the  initials  I.  D.  deeply  engraved  on 
the  outside  and  A.  D.  lightly  on  the 
bottom.  There  is  a  pewter  com- 
munion service  of  nine  pieces,  given 
to  the  church  in  1737  by  Nathaniel 
Bliss  and  used  until  1819,  when  a  sil- 
ver service  was  bought.  It  is  of  Eng- 
lish make,  takes  a  high  polish,  the 
platters  are  hammered,  and  one  has 
the  crown  mark.  A  curious  old  bu- 
reau that  belonged  to  Abigail  Daven- 
port, an  old  gun  that  "would  not  go 
off"  at  the  Deerfield  capture,  and  a 
courting  stick,  are  among  the  many 
relics  that  are  cherished  as  treasures 
in  the  town. 

That  the  higher  education  has  been 
esteemed  in  Longmeadow  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  beginning  with  Benja- 
min Colton,  who  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1710,  many  young  men,  represent- 
ing nearly  all  the  families,  have  found 
their  way  from  the  old  town  to  college 
halls.  Among  those  who  in  this  cen- 
tury have  occupied  positions  of  influ- 
ence a  few  may  be  mentioned.  Wil- 
liam Ely,  who  settled  in  Springfield, 
represented  his  district  several  years 
in  Congress.  Rev.  Simeon  Colton, 
son  of  Jabez  Colton,  was  principal  of 
Amherst  Academy  in  the  thirties  and 
afterwards  a  pastor  in  South  Caro- 
lina.    Rev.  Calvin  Colton  was  rector 
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of  a  French  Episcopal  church  in  New 
York  City.  One  son  of  Mr.  Storrs, 
Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  father  of  Doctor 
Storrs  of  Brooklyn,  was  sixty-two 
years  pastor  in  Braintree,  Mass.  An- 
other son,  Rev.  Charles  Storrs,  father 
of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  M.  Storrs  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  was  president  of  West- 
ern Reserve  College  in  Ohio.  Hon. 
James  Cooley,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in 
1815,  was  sent  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
as   charge  d'affaires   to    Lima,    Peru, 


rank  in  which  he  was  held  as  an  in- 
structor and  the  impress  he  left  upon 
his  pupils.  Dr.  Nathan  Keep  was  well 
known  in  Boston  for  many  years  as  a 
dental  surgeon  of  rare  skill  and  was 
the  first  dean  of  the  Dental  College  at 
Harvard.  Mr.  W.  E.  Boies  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  who  has  graced  many  an 
occasion  with  his  poems,  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Bliss,  secretary  of  the  New  West 
Commission,  Doctor  Raynolds  of 
Van,  Turkey,  one  of  the  heroic  band 
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where  he  died  within  a  year.  Rev. 
John  Keep  became  connected  with 
Oberlin  College  soon  after  its  found- 
ing, and  its  establishment  on  a  good 
financial  basis  was  largely  owing  to 
his  efforts.  Mr.  W.  C.  Goldthwait  was 
one  of  the  leading  educators  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  fifty  years  ago,  be- 
ing for  some  time  principal  of  West- 
field  Academy.  The  remark  of  one 
who  fitted  for  college  under  him,"  that 
he  had  had  three  teachers  in  his  life, 
Mr.  Goldthwait,  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 
and    Professor    Park,    illustrates    the 


who  have  stood  between  the  Arme- 
nians and  utter  destruction,  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Colton,  a  well  known  Brooklyn 
physician,  and  Mr.  N.  S.  Cooley,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Medlicott  works  at 
Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  are  among  the 
living  graduates. 

Among  men  of  note  who  had  ances- 
tors in  Longmeadow  may  be  men- 
tioned Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  de- 
scended from  Samuel  Bliss,  who  had 
an  allotment  of  land  a  few  rods  south 
of  the  present  church  site  in  1703.  He 
was  born  in  England  in  1624  and  died 
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in  Longmeadow  in  1720.  Judge  Phil- 
emon Bliss,  twice  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Ohio,  a  supreme  justice  of 
Missouri,  was  descended  from  Samuel 
Bliss  who  died  here  in  1747,  aged 
101  1-2  years.  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapin, 
many  years  president  of  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Aaron  Colton  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  and  Oliver  Bliss  Stebbins,  long 
time  secretary  of  the  New  England 
Historic-Genealogical  Society,  were  of 
Longmeadow  descent,  as  are  Profes- 
sor Day  of  Yale  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Professor  Halsey  of  Union  Col- 
lege, Rev.  Dr.  Leete  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  and  Professor  Robert 
Keep  of  Norwich,  Conn. 

From  early  in  this  century,  too, 
many  young  women  have  been  sent  to 
the  best  schools  or  have  pursued  a 
course  of  self  culture  at  home.  While 
the  lives  of  most  have  been  spent  in 
the  home  and  social  circles,  some  have 
been  well  known  beyond  them.  Miss 
Hannah  Ely  was  many  years  ago  pre- 
ceptress of  Monson  Academy.  Mrs. 
Martha  Ely  Temple  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Raynolds  Schaufrler  were  early  mis- 
sionaries to  Turkey,  the  latter  a  long 
time  resident  at  Constantinople;  Mrs. 
Emily  Raynolds  Calhoun  was  for 
many  years  a  missionary  at  Mt.  Leba- 
non. Mrs.  Mead,  president  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  although  not  a  na- 
tive of  Longmeadow,  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  Mrs.  Sarah  Williston 
Storrs.  Miss,  Clara  R.  Colton  is  the 
first  principal  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Seminary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  Miss 
M.  A.  Booth  is  well  known  in  sci- 
entific circles  as  an  expert  in  micro- 
scopy. 

If  the  town  has  sent  out  many  to  en- 


rich other  communities,  it  has  gath- 
ered into  itself  the  best  elements  of 
this  and  other  commonwealths,  de- 
scendants of  early  colonial  governors, 
ministers  and  men  of  wide  influence 
and  sterling  character,  of  tlje  best 
English  blood,  with  strains  of  Scotch 
and  Huguenot.  Space  fails  to  tell  of 
those  living,  who  have  served  the  town 
or  the  church,  and  of  many  others  who 
within  the  last  fifty  years  have  joined 
the  great  majority;  of  William  Shel- 
don, who  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped 
from  a  last  century  portrait;  of  Mr.  G. 
O.  Bliss,  village  lawyer,  man  of  affairs 
and  state  senator;  of  business  men, 
clergymen  and  physicians;  and  of 
beautiful  old  ladies,  whose  well  re- 
membered faces  flit  before  the  mental 
vision  as  we  enter  their  former  homes, 
or  at  the  church  service,  or  the  social 
gathering. 

If  much  has  been  written  about  the 
church  in  this  sketch,  it  is  because  it 
has  been  impossible  to  get  away  from 
it.  It  has  been  the  one  church,  until 
in  recent  years  a  chapel  was  erected 
for  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  church 
has  been  literally  the  "without  which 
nothing"  in  the  community.  The 
town  has  been  blessed  with  sin- 
gular religious  unity.  Mr.  Harding 
used  to  be  called  "the  bishop  of  Long- 
meadow." The  pastors  have  always 
identified  themselves  with  the  whole 
life  of  the  village,  and  been  leaders  in 
all  good  enterprises  outside  their  spe- 
cial domain,  and  the  religious  and  sec- 
ular interests  have  in  a  large  measure 
been  one.  Whatever  changes  may 
come  in  the  future,  may  the  old  tradi- 
tions be  kept  alive,  and  the  old  spirit 
animate  the  coming  generations. 


MRS.    HIRAM    POINTDEXTER'S   FRONT   DOOR. 

By  Rebecca  S my  lie. 


R.HIRAM  POINT- 
DEXTER  was  the 
head  of  the  firm  of 
Pointdexter,  Rudy 
&  Saltus,  New  York 
and  New  Orleans. 
It  was  a  powerful 
firm,  with  "big 
money"  to  back  it;  and  the  biggest 
part  of  the  money  was  the  personal 
property  of  Mr.  Pointdexter.  The 
firm  did  an  extensive  importing  and 
jobbing  business  in  such  staples  as 
coffee,  sugar,  rice  and  molasses;  had 
brokers  all  over  the  country;  and 
rushed  trade  so  persistently  during  six 
months  of  the  year,  —  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  the  under  clerks  found  life 
such  a  grind,  —  that  the  six  months  of 
comparative  leisure  which  followed 
hardly  sufficed  to  settle  their  nerves. 

It  was  such  an  unwholesomely  rich 
combination  that  when  young  Cutter 
Ogden,  the  head  of  the  sugar  depart- 
ment, tapped  at  the  door  and  sent  in 
with  his  name  a  request  for  admission 
into  the  firm,  tendering  his  little  patri- 
mony of  forty  thousand  dollars  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  Mr.  Point- 
dexter said  in  a  gravely  amused  way: 
"You  see,  Ogden,  we  don't  need 
your  money,  and  we  don't  need  a  part- 
ner. As  the  head  of  the  sugar  depart- 
ment,  you   are    in   your  niche;   and, 
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really,  I  cannot  see  what  would  be 
gained  by  changing  the  style  of  the 
firm." 

Mr.  Ogden  replied  that  he  had  no 
arguments  ready  that  bore  on  the  pos- 
sible advantage  to  the  firm.  He  had 
thought  of  the  firm's  advantage  for 
six  years;  at  present  he  was  occupied 
solely  with  thoughts  of  his  own;  and 
he  had  about  made  up  his  mind  to  in- 
sist upon  recognition. 

Mr.  Pointdexter  grew  nettled  and 
sarcastic;  Mr.  Saltus  tried  to  bluff;  and 
Mr.  Cutter  Ogden  listened  to  it  all 
with  his  usual  alert  repression.  When 
they  had  reminded  him  of  the  amount 
of  his  salary,  of  his  position  as  a 
trusted  "head,"  of  what  must  be  ac- 
cruing to  him  from  that  well-invested 
forty  thousand,  he  replied: 

"Yes,  I  can  take  my  money  and  ex- 
perience elsewhere  and  create  a  firm 
with  my  name  in  it;  but,  gentlemen, 
that  isn't  what  I  want,  —  and  I  don't 
believe  it's  what  you  want  either.  I 
want  to  come  in  here,  and  I'm  going 
to  let  you  think  about  it  for  a  week. 
We  won't  discuss  alternatives  yet;  I 
prefer  to  deal  with  one  matter  at  a 
time." 

As  Mr.  Pointdexter  bowed  him  out, 
he  took  a  good  look  at  the  contour  of 
his  head,  with  a  special  glance  for  the 
formation  of  his  jaw.  He  was  rather 
slight  and  boyish  looking,  little  past 
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thirty,  and  somewhat  of  a  dandy;  but 
when  the  door  closed,  the  senior  part- 
ner turned  to  Mr.  Saltus  with  a  sour 
smile  and  anathematized  his  bullet 
head. 

When  the  firm  became  Pointdexter, 
Rudy,  Saltus  &  Co.  there  was  consid- 
erable hilarity  over  the  change. 

"It's  a  pity  to  get  nothin'  up  but 
your  initials,  sir,"  grinned  a  porter, 
doffing  his  cap,  —  "and  them  not  both 
capitals  either.  But  sure  it  takes  a 
deal  of  money  to  have  your  whole 
name  writ  out  about  this  place." 

Mr.  Cutter  Ogden  was  married,  and 
not  even  to  himself  was  the  sight  of 
those  "initials"  on  drays,  letter-heads 
and  checks  so  dear  as  to  his  wife.  She 
was  a  bright  woman,  with  consider- 
able taste  and  unquenchable  social  as- 
pirations. Her  dress,  her  house,  her 
conversation  were  perfect  in  their  way; 
but  there  was  a  world  whose  door 
was  closed  to  her.  What  mattered  it 
that  she  had  once  been  asked  to  a  re- 
ception given  by  Mrs.  Hiram  Point- 
dexter? A  reception,  indeed,  —  a  re- 
ception, that  simply  turns  your  home 
for  one  day  into  a  clearing  house  and 
settles  all  obligations!  Mrs.  Point- 
dexter gave  luncheons  and  dinners, 
marvels  of  artistic  decoration  and  cul- 
inary skill,  and  to  these  the  wives  of  de- 
partment heads  were  never  bidden. 
But  now,  now  that  the  initials  were  to 
the  fore,  who  knew  what  might 
happen. 

Mr.  Cutter  Ogden  had  quite  a 
pretty  notion  of  house  decoration. 
Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  correct  tones, 
bric-a-brac  and  draperies  he  was  au 
fait,  and  during  his  leisure  moments 
he  was  of  vast  assistance  to  his  wife  in 
her  study  of  aesthetic  effects.  He  had 
evolved  a  scheme  of  color  blending  in 
lambrequins,  curtains  and  rugs,  which 
even  the  professional  decorator  pro- 
nounced not  half  bad;  and  if  some- 
times in  his  combinations  there  was  a 
suggestion  of  "gingerbread,"  it  was 
gingerbread  of  so  superior  a  quality 
that  everybody  except  an  expert  took 
it  for  pound  cake.  Even  Mrs.  Point- 
dexter, on  the  occasion  of  a  very  brief 


and  formal  call,  had  exclaimed,  "How 
charming!"  when  her  glance  rested  on 
an  alcove  in  the  hallway,  which  ex- 
quisite taste  and  a  small  expenditure 
of  money  had  transformed  into  a  nook 
of  beauty  and  repose.  These  words 
of  commendation  had  been  repeated 
by  the  maid  to  Mrs.  Ogden,  and  by 
Mrs.  Ogden  to  Mr.  Ogden;  but  they 
hardly  sufficed  to  soothe  his  some- 
what perturbed  feelings  at  the  close  of 
a  very  trying  day. 

For  though  Mr.  Cutter  Ogden  had 
his  initials  "up,"  and  was  known  as 
the  keen  young  fellow  that  Pointdex- 
ter, Rudy  &  Saltus  had  to  take  in,  still, 
owing  to  a  certain  tone  adopted  by 
Mr.  Pointdexter,  he  often  thought  his 
honors  a  barren  ideality.  Mr.  Point- 
dexter was  not  an  amiable  man,  nor 
was  he  capable  of  forgetting  that  Mr. 
Ogden  had  compelled  him  to  do  some- 
thing he  didn't  want  to  do.  He 
thought  forty  thousand  dollars  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  this  trespass  on 
his  inclinations,  and  he  systematically 
levied  on  Mr.  Ogden's  sensibilities  for 
the  deficit,  and  in  the  most  exasperat- 
ing ways  took  it  out  of  him.  A  rasp- 
ing comment  on  the  methods  of  the 
junior  partner,  a  sneer  at  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  some  business  pertaining  to 
Mr.  Ogden's  department,  a  request 
with  the  flavor  of  an  order  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  underling,  these  things 
were  of  daily  occurrence.  The  effect 
upon  her  husband's  formerly  buoyant 
disposition  caused  Mrs.  Ogden  to  in- 
dulge in  a  series  of  paraphrases  on  a 
text  that  before  hadn't  meant  very 
much  to  her:  "He  gave  them  the  de- 
sire of  their  hearts,  but  sent  leanness 
withal  into  their  souls." 

Mr.  Pointdexter  had  been  having 
his  house  renovated.  The  Morning 
Sycophant  had  devoted  a  half  column 
to  a  description  of  the  improvements 
contemplated,  and  had  sent  a  woman 
reporter  to  the  largest  upholstering 
establishment  to  learn  the  foreign 
names  of  all  the  newest  kinds  of  hang- 
ings, rugs  and  ornaments,  so  as  to 
confound  the  humble  reader  at  once 
with   the   conviction    of  his   own   ig- 
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norance  and  the  inexpressible  mag- 
nificence of  a  mansion  that  could  em- 
ploy so  rich  a  vocabulary. 

"This  palatial  residence,  the  finest 
in  the  South,"  to  quote  the  Sycophant, 
was  on  the  fashionable  promenade; 
and  Mr.  Ogden  stared  gloomily  at  it 
each  day  as  he  tramped  down  to  the 
business  quarter  from  his  own  snug 
domicile  on  a  cross  street.  One  morn- 
ing he  saw  the  workmen  engaged  on 
the  wide  front  doors,  and  he  paused 
a  moment  to  ask  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  Now,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Og- 
den had  some  ideas  of  his  own  con- 
cerning house  decoration,  —  and  he 
frowned  at  the  answer.  It  didn't 
meet  his  views  at  all;  and  he  was  still 
busy  with  the  thought  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  where  Mr.  Pointdex- 
ter  was  talking  with  Mr.  Saltus  and 
Mr.  Murray  of  the  coffee  department. 
Mr.  Pointdexter  was  saying  to  Mr. 
Saltus: 

"Yes,  they're  about  done.  A  lit- 
tle exterior  work  that  will  not  in- 
terfere with  our  comfort  remains  to 
be  finished;  but  Mrs.  Pointdexter  is 
so  tired  of  the  hotel  that  we  go  back 
to  the  house  to-morrow." 

"I  saw  the  men  working  at  the  front 
door  as  I  came  down,"  remarked  Mr. 
Ogden  easily;  "but,  I  say,  they're 
going  to  make  a  mess  of  it  sure.  Now 
if  Mrs.  Pointdexter  would  have 
them" 

Mr.  Pointdexter's  under  jaw  came 
forward  and  up  with  a  snap  that 
seemed  to;  shoot  sparks  from  his  eyes. 
"You  let  Mrs.  Pointdexter's  front 
door  alone,"  he  said,  with  his  teeth 
just  far  enough  apart  to  let  the  words 
grate  through,  "and  confine  your 
meddling  advice  to  the  business,  will 
you?" 

Mr.  Ogden  paled  slightly,  and  some 
muscles  in  his  cheeks  quivered.  He 
paused,  then,  hat  in  hand,  turned 
toward  the  door  without  a  word.  Mr. 
Murray,  and  Bifman,  an  entry  clerk, 
had  got  the  start  of  him;  and  as  he 
waited  rigidly  for  them  to  pass,  Mr. 
Pointdexter's  voice  came  again: 
"There  are  a  lot  of  bills  here,  Ogden, 


that  I  want  you  to  go  over.  They  are 
for  office  supplies,  and  it  looks  like  a 
big  leak  somewhere.  I  believe  these 
matters  of  detail  are  your  business." 

That  evening  Mrs.  Ogden  had  a  bad 
half  hour. 

"I'll  tell  you  this,"  said  the  humil- 
iated man,  "this  thing  can't  go  on,  for 
I'll  knock  him  down,  or  he'll  knock 
me  down,  and  we'll  both  be  up  in  the 
Police  Court." 

"You're  not  big  enough,  Cutter,  to 
knock  Mr.  Pointdexter  down,"  said 
Mrs.  Ogden  significantly.  She  was  a 
politic  woman,  with  plenty  of  pride, 
too;  but  she  sensibly  side-tracked  her 
pride  when  she  hadn't  the  right  of 
way.  She  saw  now  the  futility  of 
speech,  and  interjected  soothing  Yes's 
and  No's,  while  he  fumed  out  his  an- 
ger. She  added  to  silence  discretion, 
and,  slipping  away  to  the  kitchen, 
tossed  up  such  a  salad  as  only  a  wise 
woman  can  compound,  and  impressed 
upon  the  cook  an  added  sense  of  her 
responsibility  in  preparing  this  par- 
ticular dinner. 

A  few  days  later  Cutter  Ogden 
grinned  in  spite  of  wounded  pride. 
The  front  door  was  finished,  —  and 
such  a  front  door!  He  called  it  an 
impressionist  picture;  a  hybrid  mon- 
strosity, offspring  of  the  owner's  mule- 
like obstinacy  and  the  workman's 
jackass  stupidity;  and  he  said  other 
facetious  things  by  way  of  relieving 
his  feelings.  Mrs.  Ogden,  being  one 
of  the  best  of  wives  according  to 
Thackeray's  definition,  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced, although  privately  she  didn't 
consider  the  door  so  very  bad. 

The  relations  between  the  senior 
and  junior  partner  continued  strained. 
It  takes  time  and  several  other  things 
to  heal  a  breach  like  that.  There  is  a 
perceptible  gap  that  has  to  be  filled 
with  drifting  particles  of  goodwill  de- 
tached by  genial,  daily  contact.  These 
must  settle  naturally  into  the  crevices 
until  the  surface  of  friendship  is  once 
more  unbroken  and  homogeneous. 
Sometimes  even  then  it  requires  a  ten- 
der growth  of  tardy  moss  to  hide  all 
traces  of  the  cataclysm. 
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The  door  continued  a  diurnal  joy 
to  Cutter  Ogden.  It  was,  besides,  an 
object  of  curious  investigation  to 
every  employe  of  Pointdexter,  Saltus, 
Rudy  &  Co.  The  porters  took  their 
wives  and  young  ones  out  the  Avenue 
Sunday  evenings,  ostensibly  for  an  air- 
ing, but  really  to  show  them  "the  front 
door  that  young  Mr.  Ogden  got  set 
down  on  for  pickin'  at."  There 
wasn't  anything  wrong  with  the  front 
door  that  the  porters  could  see.  "A 
bit  gay,  now,  —  but  sure  Mr.  Point- 
dexter has  the  money  to  pay  for 
it." 

It  was  six  o'clock  one  evening,  a 
month  later,  —  a  sunny,  crisp  day, 
With  the  stimulus  of  the  departing 
norther  in  the  air.  Mr.  Ogden  under 
the  influence  of  the  bracing  atmos- 
phere was  stepping  lightly  homeward 
and  feeling  that  life  was  worth  living 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Pointdexter.  As  he 
approached  the  imposing  house,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  unusual 
illumination  of  the  lower  floor.  A 
flood  of  rosy  light  poured  through  the 
wide  windows  into  the  darkening 
street.  "Dinner  party!"  he  said  with 
a  sudden  loss  of  elation.  There  was 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  Mrs. 
Pointdexter's  dinner  party  should  de- 
press Mr.  Ogden,  since  Mr.  Ogden 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  —  oh, 
paradox  of  fate!  —  that  was  why  it 
did,  and,  musing  gloomily  that  re- 
ward after  death  might  include  such 
bliss,  he  revived  his  spirits  by  scowl- 
ing at  the  door.  His  subsequent 
movements  were  so  rapid  and  ener- 
getic that  I  cannot  hope  to  show  with 
what  quickness  he  swung  himself  over 
the  iron  fence,  after  shouting  a  com- 
mand to  a  man  behind  him.  This  was 
New  Orleans,  and,  of  course,  the  gate 
was  locked.  He  passed  the  despised 
door  in  swift  scorn,  and  made  such  a 
commotion  demanding  entrance  into 
the  kitchen,  that  Aunt  Duly,  the  col- 
ored cook,  gave  one  terrified  look 
through  the  glass  of  the  upper  door 
and  fled.  He  dashed  his  fist  through 
the  pane  nearest  the  knob  and,  reach- 
ing through,  opened  the  door  and  fol- 


lowed Aunt  Duly,  catching  her  before 
she  cleared  the  dining  room. 

"You  fool,"  he  cried,  "don't  you 
know  me?  I'm  Mr.  Ogden.  Where's 
Mrs.  Pointdexter?  Where  are  the 
servants?" 

They  came  clattering  in  while  he 
spoke.  He  turned  to  a  maid,  "Where's 
Mrs.  Pointdexter?" 

"The  madame  can't  see  you,  sir. 
She's  sprained  her  foot  and  can't 
walk." 

He  grabbed  a  man-servant  by  his 
white  apron.  "Come  —  up  the  back 
way!  Don't  open  the  door  into  the 
hall;  there's  fire  there." 

He  was  quite  calm  at  the  entrance 
to  Mrs.  Pointdexter's  boudoir,  and 
bowed  smiling.  "Don't  disturb  your- 
self, Mrs.  Pointdexter.  There's  a  lit- 
tle blaze  on  the  first  floor,  and  James 
and  I  will  carry  you  over  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ley's  so  that  you  need  not  be  bothered 
by  the  firemen.  It  will  be  over  in  a 
minute,  but  you  will  be  more  comfort- 
able out  of  the  house.  There  are  the 
engines  now!"  He  caught  up  a  rug 
from  a  chair  and  spread  it  over  her 
flutter  of  laces  and  silk.  "Now, 
James!" 

Between  them,  on  the  mattress  from 
which  she  had  not  stirred,  she  was 
borne  through  the  halls  now  filled 
with  smoke  and  down  the  back  stair- 
way. Ogden,  after  emerging  from 
Mr.  Langley's,  paused  only  long 
enough  to  learn  that  the  firemen  had 
made  quick  work  of  the  flames  with 
their  extinguishers,  and  to  see  that 
Mr.  Pointdexter  had  arrived.  Then  he 
went  home,  without  a  word  to  that 
gentleman. 

Several  days  passed.  Ogden  en- 
tered the  office  one  morning  as  Mr. 
Pointdexter  was  saying  to  Mr.  Saltus : 
"Yes,  Mrs.  Pointdexter's  foot  is  much 
better,  thank  you.  The  damage  was 
principally  to  the  hangings  in  the  arch 
between  the  hall  and  the  drawing 
room. — Wait,  Mr.  Murray,"  he  called, 
as  that  gentleman  was  about  to  with- 
draw, "I  shall  want  you  in  a  moment. 
— Oh,  yes,  all  traces  of  the  fire  will 
soon  be  removed.    Soon  be  removed," 
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he  repeated  with  a  glance  toward  Og- 
den,  who,  entirely  unresponsive,  was 
gathering  up  a  number  of  letters  from 
one  of  the  desks.  He  eyed  Ogden's 
back  dubiously  for  a  moment,  then 
with  a  queer  smile  he  said : 

"I  say,  Ogden,  the  front  door's 
spoiled." 

Mr.  Murray  swallowed  something 
audibly,  and  Mr.  Saltus  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  waiting  to  hear  something 
drop.  Ogden  picked  up  three  more 
letters,  deliberately  passing  them  from 
his    right   hand   to   his   left;   then   he 


turned  and  said  with  slow  emphasis: 

"I'm  glad  of  it.    And  you  tell  Mrs. 

Pointdexter  that  when  she  has  that 

door" 

"Look  here,"  interrupted  Mr.  Point- 
dexter with  a  look  of  relief,  "we  have 
a  little  dinner  on  the  cards  for  to-mor- 
row, that  we  are  not  going  to  let  the 
fire  interfere  with.  If  you  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  will  be  kind  enough  to 
come,  I  think  Mrs.  Pointdexter  will 
be  delighted  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  new  front  door.  —  Dinner  at 
eight,  Ogden." 


DRUMSHEUGH. 

By  Emma  Playler  Seabury. 

THEY  called  him  miserly  and  mean; 
Their  pity  and  their  taunts  he  bore 
With  bleeding  heart  and  wounded  pride 
His  love  was  in  perennial  green, 
And  silently  he  toiled  the  more, 
Self  sacrificed  and  glorified. 

Forgotten  were  the  bitter  years, 

The  loneliness,  the  toil's  demand, 

As  daffodils  forget  the  snow, 

When  Margaret,  smiling  through  her  tears, 

Said  "Thank  you,"  as  she  clasped  his  hand 

And  met  his  eyes  with  love  aglow. 

And  this  was  all,  —  to  have  and  hold, 
Enough  for  him,  so  leal  and  true, 
Though  all  the  world  sneered  as  before; 
This  life  transmuted  by  the  gold 
Of  master  touch, — for  me, — for  you, — 
With  love  immortal,  evermore. 


MOUNT      HOPE,      FROM      TIVERTON 
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By  William  Adams  Slade. 


IN   the  upper   Narragansett  waters, 
where    the    expanse    of    blue     is 
broadened  by  the  outflowing  tides 
of  the  two  arms  of  the  bay  which  reach 
back  to   Providence  and  Fall  River, 
there  is  a  neck  of  land  whose  east- 
ern   extension    is    a    fair    green    hill, 
which    gently    slopes    down    to    the 
waves  which  lap  its  base.     This  hill, 
noticeable  for  its  beauty,  is  still  oftener 
pointed  out  as  Mount  Hope,  the  home 
of  the  famous  Indian  king,  Philip,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Wampanoags, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  in  the 
Pokanoket     confederation.       In     the 
neighboring    bays    and    rivers,    these 
aboriginal   inhabitants   fished,    in   the 
surrounding  country  they  hunted,  and 
here  they  long  held  sway  until  the  end 
of  the  terrible  and  bloody  King  Phil- 
ip's  war,  when  the  dominion  of  the 
whites  was  established  beyond  ques- 
tion.    Back  from  the  hill,  at  the  ex- 
tension   of    the    point,    runs    Mount 
Hope   Neck,    about   nine   miles,   into 
the  pleasant  farming  region  of  Swan- 
sea,  which,    even   yet,    retains   much 
of     its     primitive     character.      Two 
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rivers  narrow  the  Neck  at  the  Swan- 
sea end,  one  the  Warren  River,  which 
flows  into  Narragansett  Bay,  and  the 
other  the  Kickemuit  River,  which 
seeks  an  outlet  in  Mount  Hope  Bay. 
In  this  region  beside  the  Kickemuit 
Spring,  which  still  wells  forth  its  cool 
water,  Massasoit,  the  father  of  King 
Philip,  lived  and  ruled  over  his  people, 
constantly  maintaining  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Plymouth  colonists. 
For  its  aboriginal  history  alone  the 
story  of  the  King  Philip  country 
would  attract  the  antiquarian,  but  still 
more  is  offered  in  its  traditions,  per- 
haps mingled  with  fact;  for  to  it  or  the 
neighborhood  the  explorer,  Verra- 
zano,  is  reputed  to  have  come,  and, 
before  him,  the  Northmen. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  following 
the  adventures  of  the  hardy  North- 
men in  their  supposed  visit  to  this  re- 
gion. It  was  in  the  year  1000  that 
Leif,  the  son  of  Erik  the  Red,  of  Brat- 
tahlid,  and  his  thirty-five  companions 
made  their  famous  voyage.  Their 
first  landing  in  their  expedition 
from  the  North  was  at  a  place  of  bar- 
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DIGHTON      ROCK. 

believed  now  to  be  New- 
but  which  they  called 
Hellaland  (land  of  flat  stones).  Next, 
they  put  ashore  at  what  is  thought  to 
be  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  they  named 
Markland  (woodland).  Sailing  on, 
they  came  to  an  island  which  pleased 
them  much,  for  they  happened  to 
touch  the  dew  upon  the  grass  and 
raise  their  fingers  to  the  mouth,  "and 
they  thought  that  they  had  never  be- 
fore tasted  anything  so  sweet."  This 
voyage    of    discovery    was    continued 


*   • 


high,  and  thence  the 
ship  was  floated  into 
the  lake.  This  body 
of  water  has  been 
identified  by  some  as 
Mount  Hope  Bay, 
and  the  river  as  the 
Sakonnet. 

The       explorers, 
having    reached    the 
*  J  lake,      cast      anchor 
and  went  ashore.  Af- 
ter   taking    counsel, 
they   decided   to    re- 
main   there    for    the 
winter.       Shelters 
were  then  erected,  it  being  recorded 
that  large  houses  were  built.     Food 
was    abundant.      The   salmon   in   the 
river,  which  were  larger  than  any  they 
had  seen,  existed  in  great  plenty.    The 
nature  of  the  country  seemed  so  good 
that   cattle  would   not  require  house 
feeding  in   winter,   for  there   was  no 
frost  and  the  grass  withered  but  little. 
But  the  fruitful  region  was  as  yet  with- 
out  a  name.     An  incident   soon  oc- 
curred to  make  this  deficiency  good. 
It  happened  one  evening  that  a 
member  of  the  company,  Tyrker,  a 
German,      was      missing.       This 
grieved  Leif  much,  for  Tyrker  had 
been  long  with  his  father  and  loved 
the   son  greatly.     So  he  headed  a 
party  of  twelve  and  went  out  to  find 
the  lost  one.     When  the  searchers 
had  got  a  short  way  from  the  house, 
he  was  seen  coming  towards  them. 
The  man  was  highly  excited,  roll- 
ing his  eyes,  twisting  his  mouth,  and 
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at  first  being  wholly  unable  to  speak 
the  Northern  tongue,  talking  only  in 
German.  Finally  he  found  his  senses. 
"I  have  not  been  much  further  off,  but 
still  have  something  to  tell  of,"  he  said; 
"I  found  vines  and  grapes!"  Then  Leif 
asked:  "But  is  that  true,  my  fosterer?" 
And  Tyrker  answered,  "Surely  it  is 
true,  for  I  was  bred  up  in  a  land  where 
there  is  no  want  of  either  vines  or 
grapes."  This  discovery  by  the  wan- 
derer from  the  icy 


fastnesses    of 

the 

North 

of 

the 

product 

of 

the 

warmth 

and 

sun 

of    his 

Southern 

home 

not 

only 

overcame  him, 
but  excited  all 
the  others.  The 
next  day  they 
saw  the  vines  and 
grapes  with  their 
own  eyes,  and 
Leif  called  the 
country  Vinland. 
When  they  sailed 
away  a  cargo  of 
the  purple  clusters 
was  taken  with 
them. 

In  1002  Tho- 
wald,  brother  of 
Leif,  headed  the 
Northmen's  sec- 
ond expedition  to 
Vinland.  The 
land  was  safely 
reached,  and  three 
winters         were 


KING      PHILIP. 
From  the  cut  originally  published  in  Church's  History. 


passed  in  the  dwellings  which  Leif  had 
erected.  These  they  called  Leifsbudr 
orLeifsbooths.  The  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition is  not  very  complete,  for  in  an 
exploring  trip  to  the  regions  north  of 
Cape  Cod  Thowald  was  shot  and  killed 
by  the  Skraelings,  as  they  called  the 
natives. 

Several  years  later,  in  1007,  a  third 
and  important  voyage  was  made  to 
Vinland,  Thorfinn  Karlsefne  setting 
out  with  three  ships  and  160  men. 
Hellaland  was  visited,  and  then  Mark- 


land.      Landings   were   also   made   at 
other  places.    At  one  of  these  landings 
a    member    o<f    the    exploring    band, 
Thorhall,  taking  eight  men,  left  the 
others  and   traveled  along  the   coast 
northward.      Karlsefne  and  his  com- 
panions meanwhile  continued  to  the 
south,  and  during  their  voyage  came 
to  the  river  flowing  through  the  lake, 
which  Leif  had  described.     As  he  had 
been,  so  they,  too,  were  detained  by 
the  shallowness  of 
the    passage,    but 
with      the      high 
water  they   made 
an  entrance  to  the 
river  and  sailed  in- 
to     the      mouth. 
They     called    the 
latter  place  Hop. 
What  significance 
can  be  attached  to 
this     name     is     a 
question,    and    an 
interesting  one.  It 
has  been  asserted 
that  Hop  is  the  or- 
igin of  the  Indian 
name     Haup     or 
Monthaup,     from 
which    the     pres- 
ent name,  Mount 
Hope,  is  derived. 
The     explanation 
of  the  use  of  the 
name  among  the 
Indians     is     that 
some    of   the    ex- 
plorers   from    the 
North  quite  likely 
married      native 
women,  and  the  names  which  were  be- 
stowed    upon      places      in     the      vi- 
cinity    were      handed      down      long 
after     the     traces     of     the     North- 
men's blood  had  disappeared.     This, 
however,     is     more     likely     conjec- 
ture than  fact.     It  remains  to  be  said, 
however,  that  Hop,  in  Icelandic,  may 
denote  either  a  small  recess  or  bay, 
formed  by  a  river  from  the  interior  fall- 

*See  the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  this  portrait 
and  that  of  Colonel  Church,  by  Dr.  Dexter,  in  his  edition 
of  Church's  History.  They  have  very  slight  historical 
value.     They  were  engraved  by  Paul  Revere. 
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ing  into  an  inlet  from  the  sea,  or  the 
land  bordering  upon  such  a  bay.  To 
this  Mount  Hope  Bay  or  the  shore 
which  it  washes  very  well  corresponds. 
It  was  at  this  Hop  that  Leif  erected  his 
dwellings  and  that  Karlsefne,  on  the 


elevation  that  rises  from  the  water,  did 
the  same. 

One  morning  the  men  from  the 
North  were  visited  by  the  natives,  who 
came  in  canoes.  The  strangers  were 
sallow  and,  to  Karlsefne  and  his  fol- 
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lowers,  ill  looking,  having  great. heads 
of  hair,  large  eyes  and  broad  cheeks. 
This  visit  was  at  rather  long  range, 
for  the  natives  held  aloof  in  their 
canoes,  looking  upon  the  men  whom 
they  saw  with  great  astonishment. 
Early  in  the  next  year  they  returned, 
and  this  time  commenced  bartering, 
showing  considerable  preference  for 
red  cloth,  and  giving  furs  and  squirrel 
skins  in  exchange  for  it.  They  would 
have  bought  swords  and  spears,  but 
the    owners    were    forbidden    selling 


noteworthy  incident  of  the  engage- 
ment was  the  courage  of  a  woman, 
Freydisa,  a  natural  daughter  of  Erik 
the  Red,  whose  bravery  won  the  day 
for  the  Northmen.  When,  at  the  first 
onslaught,  the  latter  were  driven  back, 
she  sprang  to  the  front,  seized  the 
sword  of  one  of  the  men  whom  the 
enemy  had  killed,  and  struck  it  against 
her  naked  bosom.  The  natives  be- 
came terrified  at  this  apparition  and 
fled. 

Karlsefne's  people  decided  after  this 
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them.  Suddenly  the  trading  was 
stopped  by  a  bull  which  Karlsefne 
had  brought  with  him,  and  which 
came  out  of  the  wood  and  bellowed 
loudly.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
natives,  who  rushed  to  their  canoes 
and  rowed  away  to  the  south.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  succeeding  winter 
they  came  back  again  in  large  num- 
bers and  made  manifestations  of  hos- 
tility. Karlsefne  caused  a  red  shield 
to  be  borne  against  them,  whereupon 
the  Northmen  and  the  natives  ad- 
vanced towards  each  other,  and  the 
first  recorded  battle  between  white 
men  and  American  savages  began.    A 


battle  that  their  strength  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  hold  out  against  any  repeated 
attacks,  and  they  returned  to  their 
home  in  Greenland.  From  this  time 
on  a  number  of  expeditions  were  made 
to  Vinland,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
colony  was  established  there.  But  it  is 
centuries  since  all  this  occurred,  and 
with  the  lapse  all  but  a  meagre  ac- 
count of  the  land  of  vines  and  grapes 
has  disappeared.  Even  this  account 
has  been  questioned,  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  Old  Stone  Mill  at 
Newport  and  the  rock  carvings  at 
Dighton,  with  the  remains  of  North- 
men, is  derided.     Nevertheless,  some 
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investigators  have  brought  forward 
a  third  piece  of  evidence  to  assist  in 
proving  that  the  bold  sea  rovers  actu- 
ally did  come  from  their  remote 
northern  home  to  the  Mount  Hope 
lands.  This  evidence  is  derived  from 
a  curiously  inscribed  rock  in  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island.  This  rock  is  of  "gray- 
wacke,"  oblong,  about  ten  and  a  half 
long,  six  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-one  inches  thick,  with  a  sur- 
face nearly  flat.  The  inscriptions, 
now  hardly  visible,  are  strange,  sug- 
gestive of  those  on  the  rock  at 
Dighton,  and  certainly  bear  marks 
of  great  antiquity.  By  itself,  the 
Bristol  rock  would,  of  course,  be 
insufficient  testimony  of  an  early  visit 
to  the  land,  but,  with  what  else  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Northmen,  it  is 
not  without  a  certain  value  as  cumu- 
lative evidence. 

Without,  however,  going  into  the 
wearisome  detail  of  an  examination  of 
the  Vinland  narrative,  but  passing  on, 
it  is  found  that  the  next  account  of  this 
region  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants 
is  contained  in  the  letter  of  Giovanni 
da  Verrazano  to  Francis  I.,  king  of 
France.     Verrazano  commanded  the 


first    French    expedition    to   America 
sent   out   under  royal   auspices.      He 
was,  like  Columbus,  an  Italian,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Florence.     In  1521 
he  appears  as  a  French  corsair,  prey- 
ing    upon    the     commerce     between 
Spain  and  America,  in  which  capacity 
he  is  supposed  to  have  won  the  notice 
and   favor   of   Francis.      Three   years 
later  he  started  on  his  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  the  Dauphine,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  reach  Cathay  by  a  west- 
ward route.     In  the  spring  of  1524  he 
discovered  the  American  coast,  sight- 
ing it  off  what  is  now  North  Carolina. 
Then      he      turned      the      Dauphine 
northward,     and     sailed     as     far     as 
Newfoundland,     then     returning     to 
France.      Writing   to   the   king  from 
Dieppe,    July    8,    1524,    he    tells    of 
entering  a  body  of  water,  which  has 
been  identified  as  Narragansett  Bay, 
and  of  the  natives  who  came  to  meet 
him.    The  traits  which  he  describes  as 
possessed  by  them  may  be  taken  as 
those  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  nearly  re- 
lated to  that  of  Massasoit  and  Philip 
about  three  generations  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth. 
Verrazano's   account  is  a  very  early 
one,  but  how  accurate  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

"Weighing  anchor,"  Verrazano  wrote, 
"we  sailed  fifty  leagues  towards  the  east, 
as    the    coast    stretched    in    that    direction, 
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and  always  in  sight  of  it;  at  length  we 
discovered  an  island  [Block  Island]  of  a 
triangular  form,  about  ten  leagues  from 
the  mainland,  in  size  about  equal  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  having  many  hills  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  well  peopled,  judging 
from  the  great  number  of  fires  which  we 
saw  all  around  its  shores;  we  gave  it 
the  name  of  your  Majesty's  illustrious 
mother  [Louisa].  We  did  not  land  then, 
as  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  but  pro- 
ceeded   to    another    place,    fifteen    leagues 

*From  Drake's  "Indian  History  for  Young  Folks."    Sq. 
8vo.    Cloth.     Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 


distant  from  the  island,  where  we  found  a 
very  excellent  harbor  [Newport  Harbor]. 
Before  entering  it,  we  saw  about  twenty 
small  boats  full  of  people,  who  came  about 
our  ship,  uttering  many  cries  of  astonish- 
ment, but  they  would  not  approach  nearer 
than  within  fifty  paces;  stopping,  they 
looked  at  the  structure  of  our  ship,  our 
persons  and  dress;  afterwards  they  all 
raised  a  loud  shout  together,  signifying 
that  they  were  pleased.  By  imitating 
their  signs,  we  inspired  them  in  some 
measure  with  confidence;  so  that  !they 
came  near  enough  for  us  to  toss  to  them 
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some  little  bells  and  glasses  and  many- 
toys,  which  they  took  and  looked  at, 
laughing,  and  then  came  on  board  without 
fear.  Among  them  were  two  kings  more 
beautiful  in  form  and  stature  than  can 
possibly  be  described;  one  was  about 
forty  years  old,  the  other  about  twenty- 
four,  and  they  were  dressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  oldest  had  a  deer's 
skin  about  his  body,  artificially  wrought 
in  damask  figures, 
out  covering,  his 
hair  was  tied  back  in 
various  knots, 
around  his  head  he 
wore  a  large  chain 
ornamented  with 
many  stones  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  The 
young  man  was  sim- 
ilar in  general  ap- 
pearance. This  is 
the  finest  looking 
tribe  and  the  hand- 
somest in  their 
costumes,  that  we 
have  found  in  our 
voyage.  They  ex- 
ceed us  in  size  and 
are  of  a  very  fair 
complexion  (?); 
some  of  them  in- 
cline more  to  a 
white,  and  others 
to  a  tawny  color; 
their  faces  aresharp, 
their  hair  long  and 
black,       upon       the 


adorning  of  which  they  bestow  great  pains; 
their  eyes  are  black  and  sharp,  their  ex- 
pression mild  and  pleasant,  greatly  re- 
sembling the  antique.  I  say  nothing  to 
your  Majesty  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  all  in  good  proportion, 
and  such  as  belong  to  well-formed  men. 
Their  women  are  of  the  same  form  and 
beauty,  very  graceful,  of  fine  countenances 
and  pleasing  appearance  in  manners  and 
modesty;  they  wear  no  clothing  except  a 
deer  skin,  ornamented  like  those  worn  by 
the  men;  some  wear  very  rich  lynx  skins 
upon  their  arms,  and  various  ornaments 
upon  their  heads,  composed  of  braids  of 
hair,  which  also  hang  down  upon  their 
breasts  on  each  side.  Others  wear  differ- 
ent ornaments,  such  as  the  women  of 
Egypt  and  Syria  use.  The  older  and  the 
married  people,  both  men  and  women, 
wear  many  ornaments  in  their  ears,  hang- 
ing down  in  the  oriental  manner.  We 
saw  upon  them  several  pieces  of  wrought 
copper,  which  is  more  esteemed  by  them 
than  gold,  as  this  is  not  valued  on  account 
of  its  color,  but  is  considered  by  them  as 
the  most  ordinary  of  metals  —  yellow  be- 
ing the  color  especially  disliked  by  them; 
azure  and  red  are  those  in  highest  esti- 
mation by  them." 

Verrazano  stayed  fifteen  days 
among  these  people,  being  treated 
with  the  greatest  hospitality.  Their 
simple  friendship,  which  was  even  ex- 
hibited with  signs  of  joy,  is  similar  to 
that  which  Massasoit  later  exhibited, 
but  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
bloody  Indian  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  which  so  devastated  New 
England.  Nothing  was  too  much  for 
Verrazano  to  have,  and  when  his  men 
were  ashore  for  supplies  the  natives 
would  willingly  assist  in  procuring 
them.  The  voyagers  went  into  the  in- 
terior a  number  of  times,  perhaps  even 
to  Mount  Hope,  finding  the  country  as 
pleasant  as  is  possible  to  conceive, 
"adapted  to  cultivation  of  every  kind," 
Verrazano  wrote, 

"whether  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil;  there  are 
open  plains  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues 
in  extent,  entirely  free  from  trees  or  other 
hindrances,  and  of  so  great  "fertility  that 
whatsoever  is  sown  there  will  yield  an 
excellent  crop.  On  entering  the  woods 
we  observed  that  they  might  all  be  trav- 
ersed by  an  army  ever  so  numerous;  the 
tiees  of  which  they  were  composed  were 
oaks,  cypresses,  and  others  unknown  in 
Europe.  We  found  also  apples,  plums, 
filberts  and  many  other  fruits,  but  all  of  a 
different  kind  from  ours.  The  animals, 
which  are  in  great  numbers,  as  stags,  deer, 
lynxes  and  many  other  species,  are  taken 
by  snares  and  by  bows,  the  latter  being 
their  chief  implement;  their  arrows  are 
wrought  with  great  beauty,  and  for  the 
heads  of  them  they  use  emery,  jasper, 
hard  marble  and  other  sharp  stones  in 
place  of  iron.  They  also  use  the  same 
kind  of  sharp  stone  in  cutting  down  trees, 
and  with  them  they  construct  their  boats 
of  single  logs,  hollowed  out  with  admir- 
able skill  and  sufficiently  commodious  to 
contain  ten  or  twelve  persons;  their  oars 
are  short  and  broad  at  the  end,  and  are 
managed  in  rowing  by  force  of  the  arms 
alone,  with  perfect  security,  and  as  nimbly 
as  they  choose.     We  saw  their  dwellings, 


which  are  of  a  circular  form  of  about  ten 
or  twelve  paces  in  circumference,  made 
of  logs  split  in  halves,  without  any  regu- 
larity of  architecture,  and  covered  with 
roofs  of  straw,  nicely  put  on,  which  pro- 
tect them  from  wind  and  rain.  .  .  . 
The  father  and  the  whole  family  dwell 
together  in  one  house  in  great  numbers; 
in  some  we  saw  twenty-five  or  thirty  per- 
sons. Their  food  is  pulse,  as  with  other 
tribes,  which  is  here  better  than  else- 
where, and  more  carefully  cultivated;  in 
the  time  of  sowing  they  are  governed  by 
the  moon,  the  sprouting  of  grain,  and 
many  other  ancient  usages.     They  live  by 
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hunting  and  fishing,  and  are  long-lived. 
If  they  fall  sick  they  cure  themselves 
without  medicine,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  their  death  at  last  comes  from  ex- 
treme old  age.  We  judge  them  to  be  very 
affectionate  and  charitable  towards  their 
relatives  —  making  loud  lamentations  in 
their  adversity,  and  in  their  misery  calling 
to  mind  all  their  good  fortune.  At  their 
departure  out  of  life,  their  relatives  mu- 
tually join  in  weeping  mingled  with  sing- 
ing for  a  long  time.  This  is  all  we  could 
learn  of  them.  Their  region  is  situated  in 
the  parallel  of  Rome,  being  41  °  40'  of 
north  latitude." 

On  May  5,  1524,  Verrazano  spread 
his  sails  and  left  the  wondering  na- 
tives, perhaps,  thinking  that  it  was  a 
god  who  had  appeared  to  them.  Quite 
ninety  years  afterwards  another  white 
man  explored  these  waters  in  which 
the  Florentine  had  so  pleasantly  lin- 


gered, Adrian  Block,  the  Dutch  navi- 
gator, following  his  predecessor,  giv- 
ing the  island  which  had  been  called 
Louisa  his  own  name,  and  then  enter- 
ing Narragansett  Bay.  The  country 
which  here  met  his  eyes  he  is  said  to 
have  named  Roodt  Eylandt  (Red  Isl- 
and), because  of  the  red  clay  in  some 
portions  of  its  shores.  From  this  name 
Rhode  Island  was  easily  transposed. 
It  is  thought  quite  likely  that  Block 
explored  the  bay  and  anchored  be- 
neath Mount  Hope;  but  this  cannot  be 
affirmed,  for  no  complete  narrative  of 
his  voyage  can  now  be  found. 

Interesting  as  the  Mount  Hope 
lands  are  for  their  possible  associa- 
tions with  these  early  voyages,  they 
will  be  much  longer  remembered  for 
their  Indian  history.     In  this,  as  has 
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been  hinted,  the  region  is  abundantly 
rich.  Here  the  good  Massasoit  held 
his  sway,  here  his  two  sons  came  to 
the  succession,  wielding  their  influence 
far  and  wide,  here  the  younger  struck 
the  first  blow  in  King  Philip's  war, 
and  here  he  died,  killed  by  a  country- 
man, beneath  the  trees  which  had  shel- 
tered his  ancestors  for  generations. 
The  history  of  these  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  the  land  is  pathetically  at- 
tractive, for  in  it  is  found  the  story  of 
a  dying  race.  Its  great  chieftain,  the 
hero  of  that  terrible  war  which  bears 
his  name,  is  now  justly  considered 
not  as  the  heartless  and  bloodthirsty 
wretch  which  the  early  historians  be- 
lieved him  to  be,  but  as  the  patriotic 
defender  of  his  people,  his  land  and  his 
religion  against  the  encroachments  of 


the  white  men  from  the  lands  across 
the  sea. 

The  first  of  those  who  came  to 
the  Massachusetts  shores  found  that 
all  the  native  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
region  comprised  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  New  Plymouth,  Cape-wack 
or  Nope  (Martha's  Vineyard)  and 
Nantucket  were  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Pokanokets  in  their  totality 
made  up  of  a  number  of  small  tribes. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
Wampanoags,  who  inhabited  what 
are  now  Bristol,  Warren  and  Barring- 
ton,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  a  part  of 
Rehoboth,  in  Massachusetts.  Massa- 
soit was  their  sachem,  Wamsitta  or 
Wamsutta  (Alexander)  succeeding 
him,  and  Metacomet  or  Pometacom 
(Philip)  becoming  sachem  upon  Wam- 
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sitta's  death.  Adjacent  to  the  Wam- 
panoags  were  the  Pocassets,  whose 
territory  included  the  present  Swan- 
sea, Somerset,  Fall  River  and  Tiver- 
ton. Corbitant  was  their  sachem,  and 
when  he  died  his  successor  was  Weeta- 
more,  sometimes  written  Weetamoe, 
probably  his  daughter,  and  altogether 
an  interesting  character.  In  Tiverton 
were  the  Sakonnets,  who  in  Philip's 
war  were  also  governed  by  a  female 
sachem,  Awashonks.  Other  neigh- 
boring tribes  were  the  Namaskets, 
seated  at  Middleborough;  the  Nau- 
sites,  at  Eastham,  on  Cape  Cod;  the 
Mattachees,  at  Barnstable;  the  Mona- 
moys,  at  Chatham;  the  Saukatucketts, 
at  Mashpee;  and  the  Nobsquassetts, 
at  Yarmouth.  It  was,  indeed,  no  in- 
considerable confederacy  which  had 
Massasoit  for  its  head;  his  rule  ex- 
tended even  to  the  Nipmuck  country. 
Previous  to  1612  the  Pokanokets  were 
a  powerful  people;  but  in  that  year  a 
pestilence  made  such  deadly  ravages 
among  them  that  their  warriors  were 
reduced  to  a  band  of  only  five  hun- 
dred. 

The  chief  sachem,  Massasoit,  had 
his  headquarters  at  this  time  at  So- 
wams  or  Sowamset,  now  Warren, 
Rhode  Island.  This  was  one  of  four 
Indian  villages  on  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
the  other  three  being  at  Mount  Hope, 
Bristol  and  Kickemuit.  It  was  from 
Sowams  that  Massasoit  went  forth  one 


day  in  the  early  spring  of  1621  and  ap- 
peared at  Plymouth  with  sixty  armed 
and  painted  warriors.  No  hostilities 
were  attempted,  for  this  was  farthest 
from  the  sachem's  mind.  His  only  de- 
sire was  to  cement  a  strong  tie  of 
friendship  between  the  Pokanokets 
and  the  stranger  people.  The  result 
was  a  treaty,  proposed  by  Governor 
Carver  and  signed  by  Massasoit.  It  is 
the  oldest  act  of  diplomacy  recorded 
in  New  England,  and  the  treaty  was 
kept  for  over  fifty  years.  In  text  it  is 
simple,  reading  as  follows: 

"That  neither  he  (Massasoit),  nor  any 
of  his,  should  injure  or  do  hurt  to  any  of 
their  people  (i.  c,  the  settlers  at  Ply- 
mouth). 

"That  if  any  of  his  did  any  hurt  to  any 
of  theirs,  he  should  send  the  offender, 
that  they  might  punish  him. 

"That  if  anything  were  taken  away 
from  any  of  theirs,  he  should  cause  it  to 
be  restored;  and  they  should  do  the  like 
to  his. 

"That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against 
him,  they  would  aid  him;  and  if  any  did 
war  against  them,  he  should  aid  them. 

"That  he  should  send  to  his  neighbor 
confederates  to  inform  them  of  this,  that 
they  might  not  wrong  them,  but  might 
likewise  be  comprised  in  these  conditions 
of  peace. 

"That  when  his  men  came  to  them  upon 
any  occasion,  they  should  leave  their  arms 
behind  them. 

"Lastly,  that  so  doing,  their  sovereign 
lord,  King  James,  would  esteem  him  as 
his  friend  and  ally." 

At  the  same  time  that  this  treaty 
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was  concluded,  Massasoit  gave  to  the 
whites  all  the  lands  adjacent  "to  them 
and  their  heirs  forever."  It  is  recorded 
that  in  these  transactions  Massasoit 
was  under  alarm,  which  was  shown  by 
his  trembling.  This  suggests  the 
question  whether  the  simple  chieftain 
did  not  believe  it  his  duty  to  give  way 
before  the  newcomers  as  he  would  be- 
fore any  manifestation  of  sacred  be- 
ings. Had  his  eyes  been  opened,  his 
sensibilities  sharpened,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  son  a  half  century  later,  he  might 
have  pursued  the  same  course.  If  he 
had,  how  quick  and  ruthless  would 
have  been  the  destruction  of  the  col- 
ony at  Plymouth! 

But  Massasoit  was  a  kind  and  trust- 
ing man,  proving  always  a  good  friend 
of  the  English.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  honest  speech,  for  his  gentleness, 
and  for  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  those  under  him.  Did  he  ever 
give  way  to  anger  or  passion,  it  was 
only  a  transitory  burst.  He  governed 
his  people  well,  and  was  venerated  by 
them.  Twice  he  was  visited  by  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Plymouth  colony.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  was  reclaimed  to 
life    by    Winslow's    superior    medical 


skill;  and  on  the  other  occasion,  "John 
Hamden,  a  gentleman  of  London," 
who  was  wintering  at  Plymouth,  and 
who  has  been  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  great  English  patriot,*  accom- 
panied Winslow  on  his  visit.  Roger 
Williams,  also,  is  numbered  among 
the  Englishmen  who  acknowledged 
Massasoit  as  their  benefactor. 

Far  different  from  this  noble-spirit- 
ed chieftain  is  the  petty  sachem  of  the 
Pocassets,  Corbitant,  who  owed  the 
Wampanoags  allegiance,  and  who 
had  his  seat  at  Mattapoisett,  but  a  few 
miles  from  Mount  Hope.  He  was  a 
crafty  Indian  and  opposed  to  the 
whites,  whom  he  viewed  as  intruders. 
On  one  occasion  Captain  Miles  Stand- 
ish  had  to  lead  out  a  force  in  order  to 
subdue  him.  Corbitant  was  intimi- 
dated and  accepted  the  good  offices  of 
Massasoit  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Eng- 
lish. Later,  he  came  to  Plymouth 
with  several  other  chiefs,  all  of  whom 
subscribed  to  a  paper  and  acknowl- 
edged themselves  as  subjects  of  King 
James.  Where  or  how  Corbitant  died 
is  not  known.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  skeleton  in  armor  found  at 

*  See  article,  "  Did  John  Hampden  come  to  New  Eng- 
land? "  by  Edwin  D.  Mead,  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine, September  and  October,  1889. 
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Fall  River  and  which  the  poet  Long- 
fellow associated  with  the  Old 
Stone  Mill  at  Newport  was  that  of 
the  Pocassets'  sachem.  This  skeleton 
was  buried  in  a  sitting-  posture,  and 
the  body  was  found  to  be  enveloped  in 
a  covering  of  coarse  bark  under  which, 
on  the  breast,  was  a  plate  of  brass,  and 
below  this  a  belt  of  brass  tubes,  en- 
circling the  body  and  enclosing  arrows 
of  brass.  The  brass  plate  was  so  cor- 
roded that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  or  not  anything  was  engraved 
upon  it. 

Weetamore,  when  she  came  to  rule 
over  the  Pocassets  upon  Corbitant's 
death,  was 
easily  inspired 
to  harbor  the 
same  ill  will 
towards  the 
whites.  She 
married  Wam- 
sitta  and,  upon 


every  day  in  dressing  herself  near 
as  much  time  as  any  gentry  in  the 
land,  powdering  her  hair  and  painting 
her  face,  going  with  her  neck- 
laces, with  jewels  in  her  ears,  and 
bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she 
had  dressed  herself,  her  work  was  to 
make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads." 
But  there  came  a  time  when  her  work 


GLIMPSES      OF      SWANSEA. 

his  death,  Petananuet,  who  was  better 
known  as  Peter  Nunnuit.  In  Philip's 
war  she  was  a  faithful  ally  to  that 
doughty  chieftain,  and  patiently  suf- 
fered every  reverse  with  him.  She 
was  an  intelligent  woman,  and  "as 
potent  a  sachem  as  any  round  about 
her,  *  *  *  having  as  much  corn, 
land,  and  men  at  her  command."  Mrs. 
Rowlandson  describes  her  in  the  nar- 
rative of  her  own  captivity  among  the 
Indians  as  follows:  "A  severe  and 
proud     dame     she     was;     bestowing 


was  cut 
short.  One 
night  in 
August,  in 
the  second 
year  of 
P  h  i  1  i  p  '  s 
war,  the 
camp  of  Weetamore  and  her 
followers  was  betrayed  to  the 
English.  The  Indian  princess 
attempted  to  escape  across 
the  Titicut  (Taunton)  River 
on  a  raft,  but  was  drowned 
in  the  passage.  Her  body  was 
afterwards  found  on  the 
Swansea  shore,  and  her  head 
was  cut  off  and  set  on  a  pole  at  the 
neighboring  settlement  at  Taunton. 
Here  many  of  her  subjects  were  held 
as  prisoners,  and  the  gruesome  spec- 
tacle presented  to  them  was  the  cause 
of  great  outcries  of  grief. 

What  little  is  known  of  Weeta- 
more's  short-lived  husband,  Wara- 
sitta,  has  its  own  part  in  the  interesting 
history  of  the  time.  Wamsitta  was 
Massasoit's  elder  son,  and  Metacomet 
his  younger.  These  two,  while  at  Ply- 
mouth, after  the  death  of  their  father, 
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professed     great     friendship 
for    the    whites,    and    asked 
for    English    names.      Gov- 
ernor     Prince      accordingly 
called  the    elder   Alexander, 
and     the     younger     Philip, 
probably    from    the    famous 
Macedonian    rulers.      Alex- 
ander  succeeded   his    father 
as  chief  sachem  of  the  Poka- 
nokets,  but  had  not  served 
long  before  rumors  came  to 
Plymouth     that     he     was     plotting 
rebellion  against  the  English.     Major 
Josiah   Winslow    was    sent   out    with 
an    armed    force    to    arrest    him    and 
bring    him    back    to    answer    to    the 
charge.      At    this    time    all    was    at 
peace     between     the     Indians     and 
the  English,  and  so  the  approach  of 
the   men  from   Plymouth   occasioned 
no  surprise  among  the  red  men.     But 
when  Alexander  was  informed  what 
their  mission  was,  his  passion  knew  no 
bounds.    Brooding  over  the  insult,  as 
he  was  escorted  towards  his  place  of 
trial,  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  as  he 
steadily  grew  worse,  his  Indian  com- 
panions begged  the  whites  that  they 
might  take  him  home,  promising  that 
they  would  return  with  him  when  he 
had      recovered.       Permission      was 
granted,  and  the  chieftain,  broken  in 
spirit  and  body,  was  placed  on  a  litter 
and    tenderly     carried     through    the 
woods  and  clearings  towards  Mount 
Hope.    The  party  reached  the  Titicut 
safely  and  embarked  in  canoes.    Alex- 
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ander,  however,  had  become  much 
weaker,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  go 
ashore  and  give  him  rest  on  the  cool, 
green  banks,  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
spreading  trees.  This  was  done,  and 
there,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
river  which  before  long  was  to  claim 
his  ministering  wife,  the  proud  sachem 
joined  his  father,  Massasoit,  in  the  red 
man's  paradise. 

The  Wampanoags  now  looked   to 
Philip  as  their  chieftain,  and  a  chief- 
tain  in   spirit   and    in    deed   he   truly 
proved  to  be.    His  principal  habitation 
and  that  of  his  followers  was  made  at 
Mount  Hope; and  thenceforth  that  was 
the    centre    of    his    operations.      For 
some  time  there  was  no  disturbing  in- 
cident to  mar  the   relations  between 
the   savages  and  the  whites,   Massa- 
soit's  treaty  being  renewed  by  Philip; 
and  this  is  the  period  for  one  to  investi- 
gate if  he  would  inform  himself  as  to 
the  nature   and  condition  of  this  fa- 
mous Wampanoag  tribe  before  their 
great    uprising.     A   visitor   from   the 
communities      t  o 
the     east     would 
have     found     the 
larger  portion  of 
them      inhabiting 
a  village  situated 
in  the  open  on  a 
slope  of  the  hill. 
^  Near     by     is     a 

spring     of     clear 
I       water,    to    which 
Sjf4£  tne     squaws     are 

accustomed  to  re- 
sort      for       their 
MMHB      daily  supply.    Not 
all    of    the     year 
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do  the  whole  number  live  here, 
as  hunting  and  fishing  trips  are 
frequently  made  for  considerable 
distances  to  the  north  and  north- 
west; but  this  is  the  tribe's  headquar- 
ters, and  its  own  territory  is  chiefly 
confined  to  Mount  Hope  and  the 
immediately  adjacent  lands.  The 
houses  of  the  village  are  built 
with  a  frame  of  poles,  placed  in 
circular  form,  the  tops  being  bound 


wind  blows.  The  fire  is  kindled  in  the 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
lodgings  are  made  on  skins  about  the 
fire.  Near  to  the  houses  are  the  maga- 
zines, which  are  dug  in  the  earth  and 
used  for  storing  provisions.  Corn  is 
always  laid  away  in  quantities,  and  fish 
and  meats  are  preserved  by  salting,  an 
art  not  long  since  learned  of  the  Eng- 
lish. 

The  visitor  would  find  the  people 
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together  with  the  tough  bark  of 
the  walnut  tree.  This  frame  is  covered 
with  mats,  some  made  of  reeds  and 
others  of  flags,  sewed  together  with 
threads  of  Indian  hemp.  Places  are 
left  for  doors,  which  are  also  covered 
with  mats,  and  left  opened  or  closed 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 


SITE    OF     COL.     CHURCH  S    HOUSE, 
LITTLE    COMPTON. 
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m       hospitable,  generous  with  their 
S       food,  and  offering  the  best  lodg- 
ings at  their  command.     Their 
clothing  he  would  notice  to  be 
varied;  some  wore  the  skins  of 
native  animals,  and  others  those 
of  animals  of  other  regions,  se- 
cured   by    barter    with    friendly 
tribes.     There    was    a    certain    inge- 
nuity   in    the    use    of    the    skins,    the 
hairy    side    being   worn    next   to    the 
body     in     winter,     and     reversed     in 
summer.      Sometimes    very    striking 
coats    were    made    of    turkey    feath- 
ers,   which    were    fastened    together 
with    twine.      Shoes    were    made    of 
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moose  skins,  and  stockings  of  deer 
skins.  The  habits  of  life  were  simple, 
and  little  occurred  to  break  the  monot- 
ony. Not  far  away  were  numbers  of 
"praying  Indians,"  converted  by  John 
Eliot  and  the  Mayhews;  but  Philip  and 
most  of  his  tribe  professed  with  pride 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and 
scorned  the  teachers  from  across  the 
great  water.  As  was  common  among 
the  New  England  Indians,  they  were 
probably  not  without  knowledge  of 
God,  a  Great  Spirit  who,  tradition 
said,  had  made  one  man  and  one  wo- 
man, commanded  them  to  live  to- 
gether, beget  children,  kill  deer, 
beasts,  birds,  fish  and  fowl,  and  do 
their  pleasure  in  all  things.  But  their 
posterity  was  evil,  and  so  the  sea  was 
let  in  upon  them,  and  the  greater  part, 
who  were  wrong-doers  were  drowned. 
The    latter    went    to    Sanaconquam, 


where  the  devil  reigns  supreme.  The 
others  populated  the  earth,  and,  as 
they  have  died  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  gone  to  the  house  of  Kytan, 
which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
setting  sun.  This  being,  according  to 
the  accepted  belief,  makes  the  corn 
and  the  trees  to  grow,  and  the  good 
Indians  whom  he  calls  to  him  are  al- 
ways well  cared  for.  A  good  man  is 
one  who  does  not  lie  or  steal,  and  when 
he  dies  he  will  live  with  Kytan  forever. 
Such  was  the  thought  in  regard  to  im- 
mortality, and  it  was  potent  in  regulat- 
ing Indian  conduct. 

Once,  when  Eliot  had  tried  to  con- 
vert Philip,  the  latter  took  him  by  the 
button  and  said  he  cared  no  more  for 
his  gospel  than  he  did  for  the  button. 
Despite  this  assertion,  Philip  could 
but  have  seen  how  strong  in  number 
the  praying  Indians  were.    At  an  early 
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And 'the  Lord  faid unto  Mofes, write  this  for  a  Memorial 'in  a  Booi.andrehearfeit  in 
the  ears  of  Jofkua  ;  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  Remembrance  of  Amelek 
from  under  heat/eh.  Exod.  17  14. 

Wherefore  it  is  hid  in  the  hook  of  the  Warn  of  the  Lord,  what  he  did  in  the  redfea,  and 
in  the  Brooks  of  Arnon.  Numb  :  2  1    14.. 

As  eold  waters  to  a  tbirjly  foul,  fo  is  good  news  from  a  far  Country.  Prov  2  J .  2  5. 


Exprcfla  Imago,  et  quafi  fpeculum  quoddam  vita;  humane  eft  hiftoria,  quia  talia 
vcl  fimilia  ftmper  poflunt  in  mundo  accidcre.      ThueyJ. 

Hiftoria  tradit  quar  fada  fint,  et  qu*r  femper  fint  futura,  donee  eadem  manet  homt- 
num  natura  idem. 

Hiftoria  cogni  Jo  tutiffima  inftitutio,  et  pr<rparatio  eft  ad  artiones  politicas  et  illu- 
ftris  Magiftra  ad  perferendas  fortune  vices.      Polyh. 
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date  there  were  some  twenty  Indian 
churches  on  Cape  Cod,  no  small  num- 
ber of  converts  to  Christianity  upon 
the  islands  of  Nantucket,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  seven  villages  or  towns 
of  the  praying  Indians  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  which  the  English  had  estab- 
lished ecclesiastical  and  civil  govern- 
ment. These  Indians  had  pastors, 
elders,  and  deacons,  and  generally 
schoolmasters  of  their  own  race,  and 
also  rulers  and  constables.  Still  more, 
the  labors  of  Eliot  had  borne  fruit  in 
the  Nipmuck  country,  where  there 
were  also  seven  villages  of  praying  In- 
dians. Philip,  stern  adherent  as  he 
was  to  the  religion  which  had  been 
handed  down  in  his  tribe  from  a  time 
to  which  their  minds  could  not  reach 
back,  must  have  viewed  all  this  with  a 
silent  opposition  which  boded  no 
good  will  and  which  finally  made  itself 
a  potent  cause  for  war  against  the 
English. 

It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  give  too 
large  a  place  to  resistance  to  the  Chris- 


tian religion  as  the  cause  of  Philip's 
war.  One  wrong  after  another  had 
been  heaped  upon  the  red  men  by  the 
whites,  whether  consciously  or 
through  lack  of  tact  and  failure  to  un- 
derstand the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
The  Indians  had  been  constantly  made 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  English, 
forbidden  to  perform  acts  which  they 
had  always  looked  upon  as  their 
natural  rights;  and  in  other  ways  col- 
lisions had  been  occasioned  between 
the  two  races.  The  simple  nature  of 
the  Indians  doubtless  caused  them  to 
believe  that  when  they  parted  with 
their  lands  it  was  not  for  good,  and 
their  wonder  must  have  been  great 
that,  instead  of  receiving  them  back 
again,  fresh  shiploads  of  people  con- 
tinually arrived  at  the  coast  settle- 
ments and  kept  pushing  on  into  the 
heart  of  their  best  hunting  territories. 
Philip's  proud  and  fiery  nature  could 
not  brook  this  accumulation  of 
wrongs;  and  he  had  besides  a  personal 
grief  in  the  loss  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander. His  feelings  were  exhibited 
in  a  speech  of  true  eloquence  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  made  when  he 
was  approached  in  the  interests  of 
peace.    Said  he: 

"The  English  who  first  came  to  this 
country  were  but  a  handful  of  people,  for- 
lorn, poor  and  distressed.  My  father  was 
the  sachem.  He  relieved  their  distress  in 
the  most  kind  and  hospitable  manner.  He 
g-ave  them  land  to  build  and  plant  upon. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  serve  them. 
Others  of  their  own  countrymen  came 
and  joined  them.  Their  numbers  rapidly 
increased.  My  father's  counsellors  be- 
came uneasy  and  alarmed  lest,  as  they 
were  possessed  with  firearms,  which  was 
not  the  case  with  the  Indians,  they  should 
finally  undertake  to  give  law  to  the  In- 
dians, and  take  from  them  their  country. 
They  therefore  advised  to  destroy  them 
before  they  should  become  too  strong, 
and  it  should  be  too  late.  My  father  was 
also  the  father  of  the  English.  He  repre- 
sented to  his  counsellors  and  warriors 
that  the  English  knew  many  sciences 
which  the  Indians  did  not;  that  they  im- 
proved and  cultivated  the  earth,  and  raised 
cattle  and  fruits,  and  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient room  in  the  country  for  both  the 
English  and  the  Indians.  His  advice  pre- 
vailed. It  was  concluded  to  give  victuals 
to  the   English.     They  flourished   and  in- 
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creased.  Experience  taught  that  the  ad- 
vice of  my  father's  counsellors  was  right. 
By  various  means  the  English  got  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  part  of  his  territory. 
But  he  still  remained  their  friend  till  he 
died.  My  elder  brother  became  sachem. 
They  pretended  to  suspect  him  of  evil  de- 
signs against  them.  He  was  seized  and 
confined,  and  thereby  thrown  into  sick- 
ness and  died.  Soon  after  I  became 
sachem  they  disarmed  all  my  people. 
They  tried  my  people  by  their  own  laws, 
and  assessed  damages  against  them  which 
they  could  not  pay.  Their  land  was 
taken.  At  length  a  line  of  division  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  English  ,iand 
my  people,  and  I  myself  was  to  be 
responsible.  Sometimes  the  cattle  of  the 
English  would  come  into  the  cornfields 
of  my  people,  for  they  did  not  make  fences 
like  the  English.  I  must  then  be  seized 
and  confined  till  I  sold  another  tract  of 
my  country  for  satisfaction  of  all  dam- 
ages and  costs.  Thus  tract  after  tract  is 
gone.  But  a  small  part  of  the  dominion 
of  my  ancestors  now  remains.  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  live  till  I  have  no  country." 


summated  war  was  precipitated,  in 
June,  1675.  The  Indians  were  excited 
over  the  execution  at  Plymouth  of  three 
of  their  companions,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Sausaman,  a  praying  Indian,  who  had 
served  as  an  informant  to  the  English. 
Philip's  restraint  could  control  his  men 
no  longer.  They  emerged  from  their 
village  at  Mount  Hope,  reinforced  by 
accessions  from  other  tribes,  and  be- 
gan to  rob  houses  and  kill  cattle  in  the 
border  town  of  Swansea.  This  was  on 
June  20,  and  four  days  later  the  mas- 
sacre began.  Nine  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Swansea  were  slain  and  seven 
wounded.  The  alarm  of  war  spread 
throughout  the  colonies;  and  scarcely 
were  the  people  aroused  when  the 
fearful  wrath  of  the  savages  was  made 
known   far  and  wide.     Houses  were 


Such  a  speech  as  this 
truly  shows  a  patriotic  man, 
a  genuine  leader,  and  the 
careful  guardian  of  his  peo- 
ple's rights.  If  it  is  so,  as  it 
has  been  said,  that  he  was 
called  King  Philip  in  mock- 
ery, a  true  king  he  turned 
out  to  be,  keen  in  under- 
standing, wise  in  counsel, 
politic  in  action,  and  alto- 
gether one  to  command  re- 
spect. His  plottings  against 
the  English  were  his  last 
resource,  and  it  is  even  re- 
corded that  he  wept  when 
the  first  bloodshed  oc- 
curred. This  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  Indian's 
character  is  the  one  most 
commonly  accepted;  but 
how  vastly  different  is  it 
from  that  of  contempora- 
neous writers!  Colonel 
Church  called  the  dead 
Philip  "a  doleful,  great, 
naked,  dirty  beast." 

Philip  had  been  planning 
to  annihilate  the  English 
for  some  time;  but  before 
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sacked,  towns  burned,  men,  women 
and  children  tomahawked  or  carried 
off  into  captivity,  and  vengeance  for 
real  or  fancied  wrongs  wrought  every- 
where with  merciless  fury.* 

The  English  were  first  made  aware 
of  the  fact  of  their  close  proximity  to 
war  through  the  famous  Benjamin 
Church.  Philip  had  sent  six  of  his 
men  to  Awashonks,  the  squaw  sachem 
of  the  Sakonnets,  to  enlist  her  sym- 
pathies and  those  of  her  tribe  in  the 
projected  outbreak.  The  men  had 
crossed  over  from  Mount  Hope  and 
had  gained  an  attentive  ear.  But  be- 
fore proceeding,  Awashonks  planned 
a  great  dance,  at  which  the  matter  was 
to  be  decided,  and  invited  Church  to 
it,  in  order  that  his  advice  might  be 
heard.  When  the  latter  arrived,  he 
found  Awashonks  in  a  foaming  sweat, 
leading  the  dance.  This  affair  was 
quickly  stopped  when  he  was  seen, 
and  he  was  told  that  the  Mount  Hope 
Indians  reported  that  the  Uupame 
men  (the  English)  were  making  prep- 
arations for  war.  The  Mount  Hopes 
were    summoned;   and   they   made   a 

^  *  See  "  King  Philip's  War,"  an  Old  South  Lecture,  by 
Caroline  C.  Stecker,  in  the  Neiu  England  Magazine, 
December,  1890;  also  the  passage  upon  Philip's  War  in 
Rufus  Choate's  address  in  "  The  Romance  of  New  Eng- 
land History,"  reprinted  in  the  New  England  Magazine, 
November,  1897.  The  Editor's  Table  of  the  last  (June) 
number  of  the  Neiv  England  Magazine  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Philip's  War  and  the  King  Philip 
Country,  occasioned  by  the  Old  South  historical  pilgrimage 
to  Mount  Hope.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 


formidable  ap- 
pearance, with 
their  painted 
faces,  their  hair 
done  up  like  a 
cock's  comb,  and 
with  their  pow- 
der-horns and 
shot-bags  on  their 
backs.  But 
Church,  nothing 
daunted,  called 
them  wretches 
and  said  they 
thirsted  for  their 
neighbors'  blood. 
He  even  told 
Awashonks  the 
best  thing  she  could  do  would  be 
to  knock  the  six  Mount  Hopes 
in  the  head,  and  he  advised  her 
not  only  to  refrain  from  joining 
Philip,  but  to  apply  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  for  protection. 
Church  then  hastened  to  Pocasset, 
where  he  found  Peter  Nunnuit  and 
Weetamore.  They,  too,  confirmed 
the  report  that  war  was  soon  to  break 
out.  These  statements  were  sufficient 
to  take  Church  to  Plymouth,  where  he 
told  all  he  knew.  He  then  returned  to 
Swansea,  where  soldiers  were  sent  and 
stationed,  some  at  Bourn's  garrison  at 
Mattapoisett,  some  at  Brown's  garri- 
son at  Wannamoiset,  and  still  others 
at  Myles'  garrison  on  New  Meadow 
Neck.  All  of  these  garrisons  were 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  Mount  Hope.  As  the  troops  pre- 
pared to  occupy  them,  the  full  danger 
confronting  them  dawned  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  New  England,  and  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  superstitious  fear. 
An  unusual  black  spot  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  was  interpreted  by 
some  as  an  Indian's  scalp.  Others 
thought  that  not  long  before  the  disc 
had  borne  the  form  of  an  Indian  bow. 
Omens  there  were  in  plenty,  and  they 
were  all  read  for  their  bearing  upon 
the  pending  conflict. 

The  soldiers  in  the  garrisons,  how- 
ever, had  more  important  things  to  at- 
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tend  to  than  omens.  The  main  body 
of  the  men  were  at  Myles'  garrison 
house,  that  of  the  good  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Swansea,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  denomination  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Some  of  the  Indians, 
flushed  by  their  recent  exploits,  drew 
near  enough  to  the  garrison  to  shoot 
down  two  of  the  sentinels.  Thus  pro- 
voked to  action,  a  sally  was  made  by 
the  English,  and  the  company  crossed 
the  bridge  by  the  house,  known  as 
Myles'  Bridge,  only  to  be  dispersed  by 
an  ambuscade  of  about  a  dozen  of  the 
enemy.  Church  was  one  of  the  at- 
tacking party,  and  his  conduct  was 
characterized  by  the  same  coolness 
that  he  displayed  throughout  the  war. 
On  the  next  day  the  temporary  dis- 
comfiture of  the  English  was  made 
good  by  a  sortie  upon  the  Indians,  who 
lost  five  or  six  of  their  number.  This 
was  on  Tuesday,  June  29;  and  that 
night  Philip  and  his  forces  abandoned 
Mount  Hope,  crossing  the  river  to  Po- 
casset, — for  had  they  remained  they 
would  have  been  caught  in  a  veritable 
cul  de  sac  and  compelled  to  fight  a  de- 
cisive battle.  It  was  this  escape  which 
enabled  them  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  such  vigor  and  with  such  terrible 
results. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  whole 
English  force  marched  down  Mount 
Hope  Neck.  About  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Myles'  Bridge  they  came  upon 
some  houses  recently  burned,  and  near 
by,  as  Hubbard  writes,  "a  Bible  newly 
torn,  and  the  leaves  scattered  about  by 
the  enemy,  in  hatred  of  our  religion 
therein  revealed."  Some  distance 
further  on,  in  Kickemuit,  they  saw  the 
heads  of  eight  Englishmen,  killed  near 
the  head  of  Mattapoisett  Neck,  stuck 
up  on  poles  near  the  highway.  Con- 
tinuing, they  came  to  Philip's  camp, 
where  a  few  prowling  dogs  were  the 
only  signs  of  life.  The  Indians  had 
gone  from  Mount  Hope,  "where,"  to 
quote  Hubbard  once  more,  "Philip 
was  never  seen  after  till  the  next  year, 
when  he  was  by  a  divine  mandate  sent 
back,  there  to  receive  the  reward  of 
his  wickedness,  where  he  first  hep-an 


his  mischief."  Church  and  a  small 
band  of  volunteers  determined  to  cross 
the  river  and  seek  out  the  enemy. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  on  the 
shore  the  trail  was  found  after  a  first 
night  passed  in  a  vain  ambush.  This 
trail  was  followed  towards  Sakonnet 
for  some  distance,  when  fresh  tracks 
were  discovered,  and  a  little  later  the 
party  were  attacked  by  a  band  of  In- 
dians outnumbering  it  fifteen  to  one. 
This  heroic  encounter  was  waged  for 
six  hours  in  a  peas-field,  whence  it 
gets  its  name,  "the  peas-field  fight." 
Aside  from  the  courage  of  the  men, 
the  inspiring  confidence  of  their  leader 
is  to  be  noted.  He  told  his  comrades 
that  he  had  hitherto  observed  so  much 
of  the  remarkable  and  wonderful  prov- 
idence of  God  in  preserving  them,  that 
it  encouraged  him  to  believe,  with 
much  assurance,  that  God  would  con- 
tinue to  keep  them  safe  and  that  not  a 
hair  of  their  head  should  fall  to  the 
ground.  He  bade  them  be  patient, 
courageous,  and  prudent,  sparing  of 
their  ammunition,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  they  would  yet  come  well  off. 
His  men  withstood  the  strong  Indian 
force  valiantly,  and  made  use  of  what 
shelter  they  could  find  beneath  stones 
heaped  into  piles.  Finally  a  sloop  was 
seen  on  the  river,  and  quickly  bore  to 
their  relief.  The  deliverance  Church 
characteristically  ascribed  "to  the 
glory  of  God  and  his  protecting  provi- 
dence." 

Another  of  the  early  battles  of  this 
war  followed  ten  days  after,  when 
Philip,  now  joined  by  Weetamore, 
fortified  himself  in  the  great  Pocasset 
swamp,  a  little  south  of  the  present 
city  of  Fall  River.  The  army  of  the 
English  penejtrated  the  swamp,  and  a 
sharp  contest  ensued,  with  the  final 
result  of  the  flight  of  the  Indians,  who 
escaped  across  the  Titicut.  The  Eng- 
lish sustained  the  loss  of  sixteen  men. 
Philip,  while  crossing  the  Seekonk 
plain  in  his  westward  flight,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  people  of  Rehoboth, 
who,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  New- 
man, their  minister,  gave  pursuit  and 
killed   a   number  of  his  men  without 
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losing  any  of  their  own.  Philip,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction 
with  the  Nipmucks,  who  were  already 
in  arms,  and  henceforth  Mount  Hope 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  theatre  of  the  terrible  scenes  which 
ensued. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  relent- 
less fury.  There  was  no  fighting  on 
open  ground,  but  all  was  a  matter  of 
ambushes  and  surprises,  of  sudden  at- 
tacks and  as  sudden  disappearances. 
One  town  after  another  was  kindled 
by  the  incendiary's  torch.  Brook- 
field,  Deerfield,  Springfield,  Hadley, 
Lancaster,  Medfield,  Weymouth,  Gro- 
ton,  Marlborough,  Rehoboth,  War- 
wick and  Providence  all  were  burned. 
Alliances  were  made  with  different 
tribes,  and  the  contest  was  widely 
extended.  Once  during  this  time 
Philip  came  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  old  haunts  at  Mount  Hope, 
being  present  when  Rehoboth  was 
burned.  There  is  still  preserved  the 
chair  which  he  sat  in  as  he  watched 
the  houses  being  consumed,  and  which 
was  partly  fired  itself  when  he  arose  to 
go.  In  more  peaceful  times  it  is  told 
that  Philip  used  to  visit  the  owner  of 
the  chair,  and  the  latter  was  brought 
out  as  a  kind  of  throne  of  state  for  the 
Indian  potentate.  Now  all  was  differ- 
ent. War  was  continued  with  un- 
abated vigor.  Captain  Wadsworth 
and  fifty  men  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Sudbury  had  been  overwhelmed  by 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  every 
man  slain.  The  same  fate  had  attend- 
ed Captain  Pierce  with  a  like  number 
of  English  and  some  friendly  Indians. 
The  Narragansetts,  while  defeated  in 
the  great  Kingstown  fight,  were  still 
strong  and  doing  great  damage;  and, 
all  told,  it  was  an  extremely  dark  time 
for  the  English. 

During  the  second  summer  of  the 
war,  however,  the  tide  of  affairs  began 
to  turn.  The  Indians  were  defeated  in 
a  number  of  successive  battles,  large 
numbers  were  either  taken  or  slain, 
and  Philip  in  each  of  these  ways  lost 
some  of  his  most  valiant  captains.  The 
contest   between    the   English    under 
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Captain  Church,  and  Philip  and  his 
warriors,  at  a  point  between  Taunton 
and  Bridgewater,  on  July  31,  1676, 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In 
this  engagement  the  Indians  had  to 
retreat  hastily,  and  the  English  cap- 
tured a  number  of  their  women  and 
children,  among  them  Philip's  wife 
and  nine-year-old  son.  Six  days  after- 
wards Weetamore  was  drowned  in  her 
effort  to  escape  from  the  English. 

Philip  at  length,  worn  out  by  the 
rigor  of  the  campaigns  he  had  under- 
taken, and  sick  at  heart,  resolved  to 
return  to  his  ancestral  home  at  Mount 
Hope.  The  loss  of  his  wife  and  son 
overcame  him.  "My  heart  breaks," 
he  said,  "now  I  am  ready  to  die.'' 
Nevertheless,  while  there  was  life  in 
him  he  was  ready  to  fight.  Upon 
reaching  the  Mount  he  encamped  in  a 
swamp  for  a  brief  wait  before  continu- 
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ing  hostilities.  One  of  the  accom- 
panying Indians,  believing  that  the 
reverses  suffered  were  sufficient  to 
cause  the  consideration  of  peace  with 
the  English,  proposed  the  matter  to 
Philip,  and  was  shot  on  the  spot.  This 
incident  was  reported  to  Captain 
Church  by  the  murdered  Indian's 
brother,  Alderman,  who  offered  to 
guide  the  soldiers  to  Philip's  camp. 
This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  at 
daybreak,  August  12,  1676,  the  place 
was  surrounded  by  the  whites,  who 
now  had  the  Wampanoag  chieftain 
safely  entrapped.  A  friendly  Indian 
and  a  white  man  were  placed  behind 
every  available  shelter,  and  each  one 
was  charged  to  use  extreme  care  not  to 
injure  those  on  his  own  side.  After  all 
the  preliminaries  had  been  arranged 
and  the  men  warned,  Captain  Church 
turned  to  his  companion,  Major  Sand- 
ford,  and  said:  "Sir,  I  have  so  placed 
them  that  it  is  scarce  possible  Philip 
can  escape."  The  same  moment  a 
gun  was  discharged,  and  a  moment 
later  it  was  followed  by  a  volley  from 
the  English.  The  Indians  were  wholly 
surprised,  and  started  to  run.  Philip 
was  one  of  the  foremost,  and  started 
directly  upon  two  of  the  ambush.  The 
latter  let  their  man  come  within  a  fair 
distance,  when  the  Englishman's  gun 
missed  fire,  but  his  ally,  who  was  none 
other  than  Alderman,  taking  careful 
aim,  put  one  bullet  into  the  great  lead- 
er's heart  and  another  about  two 
inches  from  it.  Philip  fell  upon  his 
face  in  the  mud  and  water  of  the 
swamp.  And  here  died  the  most  fa- 
mous Indian  of  colonial  times  within 
the  shadow  of  his  favorite  home. 

Old  Annawan,  Philip's  great  cap- 
tain, restored  confidence  to  the  dis- 
mayed Indians,  crying  out,  "Iootash! 
Iootash!"  (Stand  to  it!  Fight  stoutly!) 
But  a  successful  stand  could  not  be 
made,  and  there  was  a  general  flight, 
Annawan  being  among  those  who 
escaped. 

Philip's  head  was  cut  off  and  his 
body  quartered,  Captain  Church  for- 
bidding a  burial.  The  head  and  one 
hand  were  given  to  Alderman  as  a  re- 


ward for  shooting  him,  and  the  rene- 
gade Indian  afterwards  gained  at  least 
a  partial  livelihood  by  putting  them  on 
exhibition. 

Sixteen  days  after  Philip  was  slain, 
on  August  28,  Annawan  was  taken. 
His  capture  was  effected  by  Captain 
Church,  and  was  accomplished  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  gun  or  the  loss  of  a 
single  man.  The  whole  affair  has  well 
been  said  to  furnish  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  instances  of  daring  intre- 
pidity recorded  in  history.  Annawan 
was  securely  encamped  in  the  great 
Squannakonk  swamp  in  Rehoboth, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  consider- 
able band  of  Philip's  most  resolute 
warriors.  The  particular  fastness 
chosen  was  beneath  a  great  rock  some 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  long  and  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  which  is 
pointed  out  to  this  day  as  Annawan's 
rock.  While  Church  was  at  Plymouth, 
whence  he  had  gone  after  Philip's 
death,  a  messenger  came  from  Re- 
hoboth, saying  that  Annawan  was 
scouring  the  woods  and  doing  much 
harm,  both  there  and  in  Swansea. 
Church  and  a  number  of  men,  both 
English  and  friendly  Indians,  immedi- 
ately set  out  after  him.  At  Mount 
Hope  Neck,  Church  learned  of  Anna- 
wan's whereabouts  from  an  Indian 
and  a  young  squaw  who  had  just  come 
from  his  camp.  This  knowledge  ob- 
tained, the  Englishman  with  one  white 
companion  and  a  small  number  of  In- 
dians started  out  to  seize  the  famous 
captain  that  very  night,  the  captured 
savages  acting  as  guides.  When  the 
camp  was  neared,  Church  found  that 
the  only  entrance  to  it  was  to  be 
gained  by  letting  one's  self  down  the 
big  rock  from  bush  to  bush  and  crag 
to  crag;  and  this  meant  complete  ex- 
posure to  the  enemy.  The  two  guides 
were  thereupon  ordered  to  go  down 
into  the  camp  with  baskets  upon  their 
backs,  that  no  intrigue  might  be  sus- 
pected. This  order  was  obeyed,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  two,  while  a 
squaw  below  was  making"  considerable 
noise  pounding  corn,  Church  and  a 
few  men   descended  and  approached 
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Annawan.  The  old  Indian  was  com- 
pletely surprised  and  quickly  forced 
to  surrender.  In  acknowledgment  of 
his  obeisance,  he  later  gave  Church 
Philip's  wampum  belts,  two  horns  of 
glazed  powder  and  a  red  blanket, 
which  he  said  were  Philip's  regalia, 
and  in  which  he  appeared  whenever  he 
sat  in  state.  A  few  days  after  Anna- 
wan  was  beheaded  at  Plymouth.  With 
him,  Tispaquin,  or  Tuspaquin,  a  chief 
of  the  Narragansetts,  whose  capture 
had  immediately  succeeded  his  own, 
was  also  executed  in  a  like  manner. 
The  other  royal  prisoners  at  Ply- 
mouth, Philip's  wife  and  son,  were 
sold  into  slavery,  probably  in  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands. 

The  war  virtually  closed  with  Anna- 
wan's  capture.  It  had  been  indeed  a 
baptism  of  fire  and  of  blood  for  the  col- 
onists of  New  England.  At  least  six 
hundred  of  the  English  were  killed, 
either  in  battle  or  by  open  murder,  and 
an  equal  number  of  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  In  addition,  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds  sterling 
were  expended  by  the  colonies  to 
make  reparation  for  losses  sustained 
besides  those  occasioned  by  the  de- 
struction of  goods  and  cattle.  Such 
was  the  war  which  Philip  directed 
from  Mount  Hope  and  which,  san- 
guinary and  destructive  as  it  was,  all 
but  crushed  out  the  early  settlements 
in  New  England. 

Yet  this  Mount  and  the  lands  which 
bear  its  name  are  worthy  of  note  for 


more  than  the  story  of  the  terrible 
war  and  the  narrative  of  early  voyages. 
They  have  tales  to  tell  of  peaceful  days 
and  even  of  other  wars.  Of  the  settle- 
ments established  in  the  locality,  sev- 
eral grew  to  considerable  proportions 
and  prospered  as  headquarters  of  trade 
with  the  Indies  and  with  other  lands. 
Not  only  did  commerce  in  silks  and 
spices  increase,  but  also,  be  it  record- 
ed, a  considerable  slave  trade  sprang 
up,  and  many  were  the  slavers  which 
were  sent  out  of  the  port  of  Bristol. 
Yet  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands  were 
lovers  of  freedom,  loyal  to  their  coun- 
try, and  fought  vigorously  for  inde- 
pendence from  British  rule;  and  in  the 
first  and  second  wars  against  Great 
Britain  some  of  the  most  feared  and 
most  successful  of  the  Yankee  pri- 
vateers sailed  from  this  region.  Until 
recent  years  the  section  retained  many 
of  its  early  characteristics,  everything 
about  it  savoring  of  age  and  history. 
But  changes  are  now  gradually  taking 
place.  Rehoboth,  which  hitherto  has 
never  been  cut  by  a  steel  rail  of  any 
kind,  is  soon  to  be  invaded  by  the 
modern  trolley  car,  and  from  its  win- 
dows Annawan's  rock  can  be  pointed 
out.  And  Mount  Hope,  the  most  in- 
teresting place  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood, is  to  be  the  situation  of  a  pleas- 
ure-making enterprise.  Yet,  should 
greater  changes  than  these  occur,  they 
can  never  destroy  the  thrilling  historv 
and  interesting  associations  of  the 
King  Philip  Country. 
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HE  death  of  Gladstone 
has  touched  the  heart 
of  America  almost  as 
deeply  as  it  has 
touched  the  heart  of 
England.  He  be- 
longed to  the  English  race;  and  when- 
ever in  great  crises  he  has  addressed 
the  world.  America  has  felt  that  he  was 
the  spokesman  of  her  own  best  senti- 
ment. The  heat  of  many  party  strifes 
had  left  smarts  named  by  his  name  in 
many  English  hearts,  although  all 
these  were  forgotten  at  his  grave  in 
the  common  English  pride  in  his 
great  life  and  character.  In  America 
all  men  loved,  honored  and  admired 
him.  For  half  a  century  his  name  has 
stood  to  us  for  those  things  in  English 
politics  which  we  believe  in;  he  was 
the  representative  of  progress  and 
democracy  and  humanity,  of  the 
statesmanship  which  has  in  it  hope  for 
the  world  and  relish  of  salvation;  to 
America  he  was  a  part  of  the  law  of 
gravitation. 

He  was  the  friend  of  America,  be- 
liever in  the  republic  and  its  destiny. 
His  famous  essay  of  twenty  years  ago, 
"Kin  beyond  Sea,"  remains  the  most 
memorable  expression  which  has 
been  given  to  the  feeling  of  the  one- 
ness of  the  English  race  and  the  com- 
munity of  the  interests  of  England 
and  America  in  the  world.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  higher  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  or  a  more  use- 
ful comparison  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  political  systems;  no- 
where in  English  writing  is  there  a 
brighter  or  more  generous  prophecy 
of  our  commercial  future.  "It  is 
America  alone  that  can,  and  probably 
will,  wrest  from  us  our  commercial 
primacy.  We  have  no  title,  I  have 
no  inclination,  to  murmur  at  the  pros- 
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pect.  If  she  acquires  it,  she  will  make 
the  acquisition  by  the  right  of  the 
strongest;  but,  in  this  instance,  the 
strongest  means  the  best.  She  will 
probably  become  what  we  are  now, 
the  head  servant  in  the  great  house- 
hold of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
more  title  against  her  than  Venice  or 
Genoa  or  Holland  has  had  against  us. 
I  suppose  that  her  next  census  will 
exhibit  her  to  the  world  as  certainly 
the  wealthiest  of  all  the  nations.  We 
have  been  advancing  with  portentous 
rapidity;  but  America  is  passing  us 
by  as  if  in  a  canter.  The  England  and 
the  America  of  the  present  are  prob- 
ably the  two  strongest  nations  of  the 
world.  But  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt,  as  between  the  America  and 
the  England  of  the  future,  that  the 
daughter,  at  some  no  very  distant 
time,  will,  whether  fairer  or  less  fair, 
be  unquestionably  yet  stronger  than 
the  mother."  To  the  question  of  what 
it  is  that  makes  a  nation  fair  and 
wherein  the  true  grandeur  of  nations 
lies,  Gladstone  addresses  himself  in 
this  essay,  which  was  written  for 
America  as  well  as  about  America; 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  we 
needed  more  than  at  just  this  time, 
when  he  leaves  us,  to  take  to  heart  his 
solemn  warning  that  all  pompous  de- 
tails of  material  triumphs  are  worse 
than  idle  unless  the  men  of  the  nation 
remain  greater  than  the  things  which 
they  produce  and  know  how  to  regard 
those  things  simply  as  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  purposes  of 
life. 


''Americanizing  our  institutions," 
"reconstructing  the  constitution  upon 
American   principles," — that   is   what 
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Mr.  Disraeli  charged  Gladstone  with 
trying  to  do  in  his  great  effort  for  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  in  1866. 
Nowhere  did  Mr.  Gladstone's  faith  in 
popular  government,  in  the  people, 
in  the  democratic  idea,  find  stronger 
expression  than  in  his  discussions  of 
the  franchise  in  1866,  and  again  in 
1877.  Some  men's  idea  of  a  people, 
he  said,  in  one  of  his  great  debates 
with  Mr.  Lowe,  is  that  it  is  "a  vast 
army  posted  round  about  with  hostile 
intentions,  and  they  look  upon  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  as  multiplying 
the  risks  and  shocks  to  which  the 
State  is  exposed.  I  look  to  it  as  aug- 
menting the  sum  total  of  forces  en- 
listed in  the  nation's  interest."  To  the 
argument  that  politics  should  be  left 
to  culture,  he  answers  that  intellec- 
tual qualifications  are  not  the  only  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  political 
judgments;  moral  elements  are  as  true 
and  often  as  powerful  a  factor. 
Wealth  and  ease  bring  with  them  in 
a  majority  of  cases  an  increased 
growth  in  the  hardening  crust  of  ego- 
tism and  selfishness,  to  which  the  ex- 
tra culture  which  they  may  also  bring 
is  a  poor  offset  in  what  concerns 
just  political  action.  With  one  or  two 
possible  exception,  he  affirmed,  the 
popular  judgment  on  the  great 
achievements  of  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury in  England  had  been  juster  than 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  higher  or- 
ders; and  this  he  substantiated  by 
reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
of  the  corn  laws  and  of  religious  tests, 
to  the  reform  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
shameful  criminal  code,  and  to  almost 
every  great  question  in  English  poli- 
tics since  181 5.  In  reply  to  Mr. 
Lowe's  demand  for  an  instance  of  a 
country  flourishing  and  contented 
where  the  suffrage  was  general,  Glad- 
stone, in  the  face  of  Disraeli's  sneers 
about  his  Americanism,  turned  to 
America.  "What,"  he  asked,  "is  the 
impeachment  here?  First,  a  strike," 
— this  was  in  1877,  —  "which  was  not 
comparable  in  extent  to  some  Eng- 
lish strikes,  under  the  ten-pound  suf- 
frage, within  the  memory  of  our  own 


generation.  Secondly,  a  civil  war, 
brought  about,  strangely  enough,  by 
the  action  of  those  of  the  States  in 
which  the  right  of  representation,  be- 
longing to  the  populations  numeri- 
cally, was  under  the  slave  system 
given  over  exclusively  to  the  whites. 
In  the  North  the  war  was  never  a 
question  of  class;  all  classes  were 
alike  intent  upon  it,  and  if  the  suffrage 
had  been  limited  after  Mr.  Lowe's 
own  heart,  the  limitation  would  not 
have  made  the  slightest  difference. 
What,  on  the  other  hand,"  he  contin- 
ued, "can  America  say  for  her  consti- 
tution? That,  throughout  her  vast 
territory,  there  is  not  a  man  who  is  not 
loyal  to  it;  .  .  .  that  under  it  all  classes 
live  in  habitual  harmony;  that  there  is 
no  state  in  the  world  the  affairs  of 
which,  foreign  and  domestic,  are 
transacted  with  an  ability  more  effect- 
ive, perhaps  we  in  England  have  rea- 
son to  say  more  drastic;  that,  in  its 
hour  of  agony,  that  constitution  was 
put  under  a  strain  at  the  least  as  se- 
vere as  any  recorded  in  history,  and 
that  it  came  through  that  strain  un- 
hurt." 

We  find  Gladstone,  too,  appealing 
to  America  as  exhibiting  the  truest  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State.  "In  the 
United  States  of  America,"  —  thus 
outspokenly  he  declares  himself  in 
one  place,  —  "of  all  countries  in  the 
Christian  world,  the  peril  of  encroach- 
ment by  ecclesiastical  on  civil  author- 
ity is  least;  and  there  also  religious 
freedom  is  most  free  and  unrestrained 
and  the  most  universally  and  dearly 
valued."  America,  he  said,  has  shown 
that  full  religious  freedom  is  "benefi- 
cial to  public  order  and  morality  and 
need  entail  no  danger  whatever  to  po- 
litical harmony  and  the  well  being  of 
the  State.  Let  a  minister,"  he  said, 
"adopt  this  for  the  principle  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical police:  to  deal  liberally 
with  religious  communities  and  give 
them  all  fair  play,  and  to  let  them 
stand  sentry  upon  one  another.  The 
laws  will  be  all  the  more  respected,  the 
peace  all  the  better  kept." 

We  might  quote  Gladstone's  words 
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upon  the  justice  of  the  American 
cause  in  1775,  and  his  tributes  to 
Washington  —  with  whom  it  seems  to 
us,  and  the  more  as  we  rise  from  read- 
ing Mr.  Bryce's  fine  analysis,  he  had 
more  traits  of  character  in  common, 
than  any  other  man  of  English  race 
since  Washington  —  and  the  great 
patriots  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; but  these  all  thoughtful  English- 
men to-day  would  echo.  But  how 
much  do  America  and  the  world  not 
owe  to  Gladstone  for  his  firm  applica- 
tion of  his  great  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion to  the  Alabama  question!  Had 
Mr.  Disraeli  been  prime  minister  of 
England  in  1872,  instead  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  can  picture  the  conse- 
quences, the  eclipse  which  hope  in  in- 
ternational reason  might  have  suffered, 
and  the  relations  which  might  exist 
between  England  and  America  even 
to-day,  instead  of  those  which  do  ex- 
ist! 


Gladstone  died  at  a  moment  when 
the  relations  between  England  and 
America  were  closer  and  warmer  than 
at  any  time  since  we  established  our 
independence.  The  great  world  is- 
sues, the  new  responsibilities  and  the 
dangers,  which  suddenly  became  re- 
vealed by  the  exigency  of  the  war  with 
Spain  in  which  we  found  ourselves, 
snowed  us  what  England  meant  to 
us  and  showed  England  what  we 
meant  to  her,  in  a  way  that  made  all 
the  rubs  and  digs  and  piques,  the 
jealousies  and  frictions,  of  these  safe 
and  easy  years  seem  cheap  and 
trivial  indeed,  pitiful  and  poor 
enough.  In  the  first  moment  of  real 
seriousness  and  stress,  we  found  out 
where  we  belong  and  who  are  our  real 
"kin  beyond  sea,"  who  would  come 
and  ask  for  us  if  ever  we  should  be  re- 
ported sick,  and  who  would  come  to 
our  funeral  if  we  should  ever  have  a 
funeral.  We  saw  as  we  had  never 
seen  before  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
drift  into  situations  in  which  it  would 
be  very  important  to  have  friends  to 


help  us.  We  saw  as  we  had  never 
seen  before  that  we  are  in  greater  de- 
gree than  we  are  anything  else  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  that  the  fundamental  character 
and  aims  of  these  two  great  republics, 
their  interests  in  the  world,  are  the 
same.  England  saw  it  too.  The  in- 
stant that  we  were  under  fire,  the  in- 
stant that  there  was  threat  of  diplo- 
matic combinations  against  us  in  Eu- 
rope, every  superficial  dislike  of  any- 
thing in  us,  every  trade  rivalry,  every 
resentment  at  any  foolish  old  bluster- 
ing of  foolish  congressmen  was  in- 
stantly blotted  out  of  the  book  of  her 
remembrance,  and  the  great  racial  in- 
stincts and  the  community  of  political 
and  human  interests  ranged  her  solid- 
ly with  us.  Jingo  statesmen  like  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain  may  seek  to  play 
upon  the  sentiment  selfishly,  enlisting 
it  in  the  interest  of  militarism  and 
common  aggression;  or  humane  and 
cosmopolitan  statesmen  like  John 
Morley  may  welcome  it  as  a  new  earn- 
est of  a  humane,  pacific  and  generous 
world;  but  the  sentiment  has  been 
created  by  the  present  crisis,  it  exists, 
a  great  new  factor,  to  be  counted  on  in 
the  world's  affairs,  —  and,  like  the 
new  unity  between  North  and  South 
in  which  the  old  enmities  and  jealous- 
ies are  being  forgotten  and  burnt  up, 
it  is  one  of  the  things  resulting  from 
this  situation  which  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for,  among  the  many  things 
for  which  we  have  reason  to  be  very 
far  from  thankful. 


Among  the  forces  which  during  the 
century  have  been  potent  to  bring 
America  and  England  together,  to 
make  their  sympathies  and  institu- 
tions alike,  to  make  England  a  true 
republic,  to  eradicate  from  English 
political  and  social  life  those  things 
most  offensive  to  the  American  and 
the  democrat,  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  has  been  any  more  po- 
tent than  the  long,  steady,  ever  grow- 
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ing,  and  ever  more  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic influence  of  Gladstone.  No 
statesman  has  died  since  Lincoln  to 
whom  America  owed  more.  At  no 
place  more  fitting  than  at  his  grave 
could  England  and  America  conse- 
crate themselves  to  united  service  in 
the  cause  of  better  politics  and  of  a 
better  world.  His  death,  coming  at 
this  critical  and  pregnant  moment  and 
touching  as  nothing  else  could  touch 
the  hearts  of  both  peoples,  hallows  the 
moment  and  strengthens  the  new 
bond  as  nothing  else  could  do. 

There  were  few  churches  in  Amer- 
ica where  on  the  Sunday  following  his 
death  his  life  and  character  were  not 
in  some  way  the  theme.  On  the  day 
when  England  held  his  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  Americans  also 
gathered  in  many  places  to  mourn  and 
honor  him.  A  beautiful  and  solemn 
service  was  that  in  old  King's  Chapel 
in  Boston,  when  on  that  Saturday 
noon  the  historic  temple  was  thronged 
bv  a  silent  assembly  made  up  of  men 
of  every  class,  from  the  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  Irish  work- 
ingman.  ''We  have  met  here  to-day," 
said  the  Mayor,  "in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  America  as  well  as  England, 
the  world  as  well  as  England  and 
America,  has  sustained  a  loss.  The 
death  of  Gladstone  is  an  event  of  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  Boston  and 
America  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
England.  We,  too,  as  members  of  the 
English  race,  are  sharers  in  the  fame 
and  in  the  record  of  the  great  English 
statesman;  we  are  sharers  in  the  great 
and  wonderful  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  liberal  ideas  with  which  his 
career  has  been  associated."  "A  great 
statesman,"  said  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
"to  whom  the  sense  of  duty  is  more 
than  his  fame;  a  great  statesman,  who 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  great  rep- 
utation if  he  can  make  his  country  do 
what  is  right;  a  statesman  who  can 
give  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece 
without  fearing  the  loss  of  one  strain 
of  the  morning  drum-beat  of  Eng- 
land; a  statesman  who  can  do  justice 
to  the  Dutchmen  in  South  Africa  who 


have  injudiciously  beaten  his  gen- 
erals; a  statesman  who  has  read  his 
Emerson  and  who  knows  that  'con- 
sistency is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds'  and  of  little  minds  alone;  who 
does  not  even  grapple  with  the  goblin, 
but  drives  him  chattering  back  into 
his  shadows  and  bids  England  do 
what  is  right  to  Ireland!" 

Deep  as  the  impression  was  which 
Gladstone's  death  made  in  America, 
the  very  war  which  has  brought 
America  and  England  so  closely  to- 
gether, mortgaging  and  absorbing  so 
imperiously  as  it  does  the  popular  in- 
terest, lessened  in  some  measure  our 
notice  of  the  event.  In  ordinary  times 
we  should  have  thought  of  little  else; 
but  now  the  message  came  almost 
drowned  amid  the  thunder  of  can- 
non and  the  anxieties  of  war.  Yet 
even  in  the  noise  of  battles  and  bom- 
bardments and  the  movement  of 
armies  and  navies,  America  cannot  af- 
ford not  to  pause  to  take  to  heart  be- 
side his  grave  the  lessons  of  his  life. 
Many  and  great  the  lessons  are,  and 
some  can  wait;  but  some  are  very  nec- 
essary for  this  time. 


Gladstone  was  a  lover  of  peace  and 
a  hater  of  war,  the  great  opposer  in 
his  time  of  the  jingo  spirit  in  England. 
He  was  the  great  representative  of  the 
principle  of  international  arbitration, 
and  we  have  noted  his  application  of 
it  in  the  Alabama  case.  He  recog- 
nized that  there  are  times  when,  in  our 
present  mixed  condition,  justice  and 
the  welfare  of  mankind  require  a  man 
not  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  war.  At  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  he  believed  that  the  British 
admiral  then  in  Besika  Bay  "should 
inform  the  government  of  Constanti- 
nople that  from  that  hour,  until 
atonement  had  been  made,  until  pun- 
ishment had  descended,  until  justice 
had  been  vindicated,  not  a  man,  nor  a 
ship,  nor  a  boat  should  cross  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Bosphorus,  or  the  cloudy 
Euxine,  or  the  bright  ^Egean,  to  carry 
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aid  to  the  Turkish  troops."     "Would 
God,"  he  cried  as  the  Russian  armies 
moved  to  the  assistance  of  the  revolt- 
ing Turkish  provinces,   "that  in  this 
great,  this  holy  deed,  England  had  not 
been  refused  her  share!"     He  would 
have  had  an  English  squadron  sent  to 
Constantinople      the      moment      the 
bloody  massacres  in  Armenia  became 
known,  with  power  to  put  an  instant 
stop  to  the  hellish  work.     We  cannot 
doubt  what  he  would  have  prescribed 
to  us  as  our  duty  in  Cuba  when  Can- 
ovas  and  Weyler  instituted  the  meas- 
ures by  which  two  hundred  thousand 
men   and   women  have  been   starved 
to  death ;  although  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  he  would  not  have  counselled 
patience  to  see  whether  the  reforms 
promised  and  undertaken  by  Blanco 
and  Sagasta  were  not  honestly  meant. 
For   only   when    every    argument   of 
reason  has  been  exhausted,  and  every 
honorable  sacrifice  been  made  would 
Gladstone  justify  the  resort  to  war, 
war  in  itself  being  an  evil  greater  than 
almost  any  conceivable  evil  for  whose 
suppression     it     may     be     invoked. 
"War,"  says  Gladstone,  "except  it  be 
fought   for   liberty,    is    liberty's   most 
deadly  enemy."     War,  too,  he  main- 
tains, so  far  from  being  a  specific  for 
mammon  worship,  as  is  often  alleged, 
is  its  greatest  incentive.    Suspending, 
as  it  does,  every  rule  of  public  thrift 
and  tending  to  sap  honesty  itself  in  the 
use  of  the  public  treasure,  it  is   the 
greatest  feeder  of  the  gambling  spirit 
and  the  lust  of  gold.     To  the  allega- 
.  tion  that  the  world's  wars  have  been 
the  means  of  exciting  generous  and 
noble  feelings,  he  replies  that  it  is  a 
perilous   delusion  to   teach  that  war 
has  done  this  in  any  other  sense  than 
its  sister  tribulations.     "It   is   indeed 
true,"    he    says,    "that   peace    has    its 
moral  perils  and  temptations  for  de- 
generate   man,    as    has    every   other 
blessing    without    exception    that    he 
can  receive  from  the  hand  of  God.    It 
is  true  that  amidst  the  clash  of  arms 
the  noblest  forms  of  character  may  be 
reared  and  the  highest  acts  of  duty 
done.  .  .  .     But  this  is  as  the  furious 


cruelty  of  Pharaoh  made  place  for  the 
benign  virtue  of  his  daughter;  as  the 
butchering  sentence  of  Herod  raised 
without  doubt  many  a  mother's  love 
into  heroic  sublimity;  as  plague,  as 
famine,  as  fire,  as  blood,  as  every 
curse  and  every  scourge  is  an  appoint- 
ed instrument  for  tempering  human 
souls."  We  are  not  therefore  to. main- 
tain or  invite  plague  and  famine  and 
fire  and  flood  —  and  war! 

Such  being  Gladstone's  general  po- 
sition on  the  question  of  war,  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  earnest  workers 
for  the  disarmament  of  the  European 
states.     The  influence  of  great  stand- 
ing armies  and  the  military  ideas  now 
prevailing  in   Europe   he  sees   to  be 
hostile  to  peace,  to  stable  government 
and  to  the   development  of  freedom. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  evil  had  become 
so  great  that  Sir  Robert  Peer,  —  in 
many    respects    Gladstone's    political 
progenitor  —  made   a   solemn    appeal 
to  the  nations  of  Europe  for  disarma- 
ment.    But  "the  nations,  which  were 
then  chastised  with  whips,"  says  Glad- 
stone, "are  now  chastised  with  scor- 
pions."    "Growing  military  establish- 
ments, growing  debt,    growing  dan- 
ger; such,"  he  wrote,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  "is  the  sum- 
mary   but    true    description    of    the 
course  of  affairs   down  to  the  awful 
climax  of  the  present  crisis."     Glad- 
stone at  that  time  expressed  the  hope 
that    France,    compelled    almost    by 
hard  necessity  and  reacting  from  the 
system  of  Bonapartism  and  "bloated 
armaments,"  which  had   cost  her   so 
dear,  would  venture  to  lead  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  disarmament  ana  a 
policy  of  peace,  sure  that  she  could 
count  at  once  upon  immense  support. 
All  such  hopes  have  come  to  nothing. 
In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  arma- 
ments of  all  the  European  states  have 
been  increased,  taxation  has  become 
more  crushing  still,  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  their  industries  paralyzed 
by  chronic   alarms,   have   become  in 
many  places  almost  intolerable,  and 
internal  disorders  and  foreign  compli- 
cations without  end  have  brought  al- 
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most  every  nation  of  Europe  into  the 
condition  of  a  rumbling  volcano, 
whose  explosion  at  any  moment 
would  excite  little  surprise.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  appeals  even  of  Glad- 
stones will  do  but  little  to  bring  about 
the  disarmament  of  Europe.  But  there 
are  stern  economic  laws,  which  can- 
not help  making  themselves  felt  in 
time.  Here  the  mighty  influence 
which  America  may  soon  exert  upon 
European  politics  becomes  apparent, 
making  doubly  sacred  our  responsi- 
bility for  wise  industrial  organization 
and  the  best  development  of  our  re- 
sources for  good  government  and 
healthy  political  life.  Let  us  only  be 
sober,  maintain  simplicity  and  purity 
at  home  and  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  self-preservation,  Eu- 
rope must  throw  its  present  system 
overboard.  "The  day  is  coming," 
said  John  Bright,  speaking  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  July,  1879,  "when 
the  American  people  will  have  paid 
off  their  debt  and  their  taxes  will  be  at 
a  minimum.  They  have  almost  no 
army,  as  we  understand  an  army  in 
Europe,  and  no  navy.  They  have  no 
spirited  foreign  policy.  They  have 
taxes  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, and  they  will  grow  less  and  less. 
How  Europe  will  stand  the  competi- 
tion of  America,  with  the  absolute  lu- 
nacy of  the  policy  of  European  na- 
tions in  regard  to  armaments  and 
taxes,  is  what  anybody  may  try  to 
imagine,  but  what  I  will  not  try  to 
describe." 

What  Bright  and  Gladstone  saw  so 
clearly  twenty  years  ago  each  inter- 
vening year  has  made  truer  and  clear- 
er still.  The  influence  which  Amer- 
ica, if  she  is  faithful  to  a  policy  of  in- 
dustry and  peace,  can  exert  upon 
Europe  and  the  world,  in  compelling 
disarmament  and  a  universal  policy  of 
industry  and  peace,  is  something  in- 
calculable and  may  easily  be  absolute- 
ly decisive.  If  at  this  time  she  is  her- 
self betrayed  by  any  political  drunken- 
ness and  adventurism  into  partner- 
ship in  the  very  militarism  which  God 


has  elected  her  the  agent  to  put  an 
end  to  in  the  world,  her  crime  will  be 
monumental.  That  is  what  one  great 
message  of  Gladstone  to  America  at 
this  time  would  be.  The  present  in- 
creased army  and  naval  expenditures 
in  England  he  denounced.  Almost  his 
last  public  word  was  the  following, 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Increased 
Armaments  Protest  Committee  in 
May: 

"I  cannot  disguise  my  convictions  that 
the  views  and  proceedings  of  the  present 
day  in  the  matter  of  national  defence  have 
run  to  excess,  and  would  be  disapproved  by 
all  the  statesmen  now  deceased,  among 
whom  I  was  reared  and  passed  the  greater 
part  of  my  life.  .  .  .  For  all  work  of  prop- 
agandism  I  am  now  wholly  unfitted,  but 
such  is  the  testimony  I  wish  to  leave  behind 
me." 


England,  said  Gladstone,  —  and  he 
would  say  the  same  of  America  — 
should  develop  to  the  utmost  her  own 
resources,  as  the  basis  of  her  power 
abroad.  This  principle  he  would  lay 
down  for  every  nation.  He  laid  it 
down  for  France  in  1870,  pointing  out 
the  miseries  which  had  come  upon  her 
simply  through  yielding  herself  up  to 
a  government  which  depended  upon 
momentary  and  factitious  aids,  upon 
a  showy  and  ambitious  foreign  policy, 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  popularity. 
The  duty  of  France  was  to  keep  the 
peace,  to  develop  her  resources  and 
reform  her  institutions.  He  pre- 
scribed the  same  thing  to  Austria,  and 
to  Italy;  and  the  events  of  the  last  two 
months  in  Italy  have  proven  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Gladstone's  prophecy  that  the 
costly  attempt  to  keep  up  an  imposing 
appearance  of  military  power  could 
only  jeopardize  the  solid  conditions  of 
a  really  powerful  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture. 

* 

*     * 

Gladstone  denounced  the  new  "im- 
perial" policy  of  England  unceasingly 
as  like  the  folly  of  the  farmer  who 
covets  more  and  more  land  when  he 
has  neither  capital  nor  skill  to  turn 
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to  account  what  he  already  has.  This 
policy  seemed  to  him  precisely  to  re- 
verse the  dictates  of  good  statesman- 
ship. The  great  questions  of  the  land 
laws,  of  a  more  equal  franchise,  of 
the  liquor  laws,  the  reduction  of  pub- 
lic expenditure,  Indian  finance,  the 
disorders  in  Ireland,  national  educa- 
tion, and  the  church  establishments  — 
all  these  questions,  and  others  as  great, 
affecting  the  most  vital  interests  of 
English  life,  were  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected by  a  government  whose  time 
was  taken  up  in  ploughing  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  climbing  the  Himalayas 
and  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
On  general  principles  Gladstone  was 
opposed  to  farther  enlargements  of 
the  Empire  and  insisted  especially  that 
they  should  never  be  accepted  save 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  ne- 
cessity. "They  are  rarely  effected," 
he  says,  "except  by  means  that  are 
more  or  less  questionable  and  that 
tend  to  compromise  British  character 
in  the  judgment  of  the  impartial 
world."  But  his  chief  objection  to 
the  policy  of  territorial  acquisition  is 
always  that  England's  hands  are  al- 
ready far  too  full.  The  cares  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  he  says,  were  light, 
compared  with  those  of  England  to- 
day; and  he  sees  that  England  is 
threatened  by  precisely  what  wrought 
the  ruin  of  Rome,  —  her  dependencies 
are  so  many  and  so  distant  that  her 
life  blood  cannot  circulate  strongly 
through  all  the  svstem.  The  secret  of 
strength,  he  says,  lies  in  keeping  a 
just  proportion  between  the  burden 
and  the  back.  This  is  the  message  of 
Gladstone  to  England,  and  to  Amer- 
ica, in  this  time  of  inflated  "imperial- 
istic" talk.  "The  lust  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,"  he  said,  is  "the  orig- 
inal sin  of  nations." 


What  then  is  England's  mission,  ac- 
cording to  Gladstone?  While  de- 
manding more  faithful  attention  to 
domestic  needs,  he  would  by  no 
means  have  England  interest  herself 


less  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Na- 
ples, Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Greece,  all 
rise  to  proclaim  that  it  has  been  he 
in  this  time  who  has  thought  most  and 
done  most  for  the  world  at  large.  The 
charge  so  often  raised,  that  Gladstone, 
so  strongly  emphasizing  questions  of 
reform  at  home,  has  made  himself  the 
apostle  of  British  insularity,  is  too 
poor  and  feeble  to  confuse  anybody. 
Not  a  smaller  interest  in  the  world  at 
large,  but  a  different  interest,  different 
ends  and  different  action.  Let  Eng- 
land's interest  in  the  world  at  large 
be  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world, 
let  her  foreign  policy  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  peace  and  freedom 
and  highest  welfare  of  all  nations,  — 
that  is  what  Gladstone  says.  Eng- 
land's eminent  position  is  in  no  dan- 
ger if  she  makes  this  her  mission. 
Found  a  moral  empire,  he  says,  upon 
the  confidence,  and  not  upon  the  fears, 
of  men.  Recognize  the  great  new  law 
which  is  coming  to  sway  the  world, 
frowning  upon  aggressions  and  the 
bloody  settlement  of  disputes  and 
bowing  to  the  general  judgment  of 
civilized  mankind.  The  enthrone- 
ment of  this  idea  of  Public  Right,  he 
says,  will  be  the  greatest  triumph  of 
our  time, — and  the  foremost  among 
the  nations  will  be  that  one  which  first 
appropriates  this  idea  and  then  makes 
others  see  its  justice.  In  the  competi- 
tion for  this  prize,  England  has  been 
given  a  place  of  vantage  and  only  her 
own  fault  or  folly  can  keep  her  from 
the  high  honor. 

The  promotion  of  the  brotherhood 
of  nations,  this  Gladstone  would  pro- 
nounce England's  true  mission  in  the 
world.  This  we  have  to  look  upon  as 
the  common  mission  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  That  is  his  message  to 
us  from  the  grave  to-day.  Any  word 
that  comes  to  us  from  England  in- 
stinct with  this  conception  and  im- 
perative let  us  listen  to.  Any  profes- 
sion of  friendship,  any  proposal  of  al- 
liances or  bonds  of  any  sort,  which  is 
not  informed  by  this  spirit,  we  may 
be  sure  does  not  bear  his  sign  and 
seal,  and  we  will  not  listen  to  it. 
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THE  beginnings  of  important 
movements  seem  oftentimes  un- 
important in  themselves;  and 
nothing  could  have  been  less  obtru- 
sive than  were  the  beginnings  of  our 
great  American  society,  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  A  simple  letter  of  sixty  years 
ago,  written  by  Professor  (afterwards 
President)  Edward  Hitchcock  of  Am- 
herst to  his  friend,  Professor  Henry 
Darwin  Rogers  of  Philadelphia,  is  to- 
day fraught  with  interest,  for  in  this 
letter  there  was  suggested  for  the  first 
time  an  association  for  the  benefit  of 
our  national  science.  Hitchcock,  who 
was  professor  of  chemistry  and  geol- 
ogy at  Amherst,  was  also  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  geological 
survey,  and  Rogers  was  chief  of  simi- 
lar surveys  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Hitchcock's  letter  is  dated 
April  4,  1838,  and  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion runs  thus : — 

.  .  .  "But,  to  cut  the  matter 
short,  I  want  that  you,  with  such  other 
geologists  as  you  choose  to  associate 
with  you  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  should  forthwith  appoint  a  time 
and  place  and  issue  a  circular  sum- 
moning a  meeting  of  our  geologists. 
And  it  seems  to  me  important  that 
this  should  be  done  this  spring,  before 
the  state  geologists  take  the  field  for 
another  campaign.     Let  each  man  be 
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invited  to  bring  with  him  any  speci- 
mens he  may  wish  to  be  examined, 
and  let  it  be  understood  that  several 
days  will  be  spent  together,  and  if  you 
think  proper,  that  an  association  will 
be  formed.  Perhaps  one  or  two  pub- 
lic lectures  might  be  given  during  the 
meeting,  or  some  of  the  discussions  be 
made  public."     .... 

Professor  Hitchcock  then  named  a 
few  of  his  New  England  associates 
whom  he  thought  to  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  meeting,  and  suggested  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  for  the  proper 
place. 

Our  leading  New  England  geolo- 
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gist  was  exceedingly  earnest  in  his  de- 
sire to  secure  a  meeting  of  his  fellow 
geologists  in  the  country.  In  Septem- 
ber following  his  first  proposal  he  vis- 
ited Rogers  in  Philadelphia, — "an  en- 
gaging, unpretending,  and  guileless 
man,"  as  Henry  wrote  to  his  brother, 
William  B.  Rogers,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Virginia.  "He  is  very  impatient  to 
witness  a  summoning  of  the  geolo- 
gists to  an  association,"  continues 
Henry  in  the  same  letter,  "and  says 
those  of  New  England  will  obey  the 
call  most  cordially." 

That  the  matter  was  one  of  impor- 
tance and  known  to  be  so  by  both  the 
brothers  is  evident,  for  Henry  requests 
William  to  take  it  into  "grave  consid- 
eration," and  queries  whether  it  were 
better  to  delay  the  movement  until  a 
general  association  for  all  the  sciences 
can  be  brought  about,  or  to  make  it 
at  the  time  merely  for  geology.  Here 
is  the  first  suggestion  of  what  is  to-day 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science;  and  these 
southern  brothers,  each  of  whom  was 


to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  keenly 
in  touch  as  they  were  with  the  scien- 
tific spirit  of  the  times,  felt  that  the 
broader  association  was  the  one  truly 
needed. 

Meanwhile  the  northern  geologists 
had  not  forgotten  about  their  associa- 
tion. In  April,  1839,  Hall,  Conrad 
and  Vanuxem  of  the  New  York  sur- 


HENRY   D.    ROGERS. 
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vey  called  on  Henry  Rogers,  urging 
him  once  more  to  nse  his  influence 
towards  a  Geological  Association;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  interview  it  was 
agreed  that  a  meeting  would  be  called 
in  April  of  the  next  year.  Throughout 
the  preliminary  discussion  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  was  the  re- 
liance of  our  scientific  men  upon  the 
judgment  and  influence  of  these  two 
of  the  Rogers  brothers.  Both  of  them 
were  young,  William,  the  elder  by  four 
years,  being  at  the  time  but  thirty- 
four,  and  lacking  moreover,  the  pres- 
tige of  an  influential  alma  mater,  for 
the  institution  in  which  their  father 
had  held  his  chair  and  with  which  they 
had  themselves  been  connected  main- 
tained a  bitter  struggle  to  keep  itself 
alive.  But  time  has  shown  that  the 
confidence  was  not  misplaced;  for  in 
Boston  we  have  no  name  more  hon- 


. 
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ored  than  that  of  William  Barton 
Rogers,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Massachusetts     Institute     of     Tech- 


JAMES     B.     ROGERS. 

nology,  while  Henry  Darwin  Rogers, 
returning  to  the  land  of  his  mother's 
ancestors,  gained  added  honors  in  the 
older  country  in 
connection  with 
the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The 
other  two  brothers 
showed  their  inter- 
est and  activity 
when  the  organiza- 
t  i  o  n  had  really 
been  effected. 

According  t  o 
the  agreement,  a 
meeting  of  the  ge- 
ologists was  held 
in  Philadelphia  in 
April,  1840;  and  it 
was  Hitchcock 
who  was  chosen 
president.  The  re- 
sults of  the  meet- 
ing were  at  once 
apparent ;  the  free 
inter  change  of 
thought  that  was 
established,  the 
face-to-face  discus- 
sions and  the  op- 
portunity to  com- 
pare ideas  and  to 
argue  them  proved  immediately  to  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  and  benefit 
to  all  who  attended,  and  thev  were  be- 
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yond  this  a  potent  factor  to  the  great 
scientific  awakening  of  the  country. 
This  awakening  was  almost  spontane- 
ous, and  the  new  society  furnished  con- 
ditions which  fostered  the  movement. 
America  was  by  no  means  without 
scientific  men,  but  they  worked  inde- 
pendently or  in  little  groups  clustered 
about  the  few  centres  of  learning  that 


then  existed.  It  may  be  instructive  to 
cast  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  sci- 
ence in  the  country,  and  to  note  the 
scattered  elements  of  strength  that  lay 
at  hand  waiting  merely  for  the  word 
that  was  to  unite  them  into  one  splen- 
did institution  working  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  whole. 

The  minute  subdivision  which  char- 
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acterizes  the  science  of  to-day  was 
then  entirely  undeveloped,  and  even 
the  coarser  lines  of  distinction  between 
the  studies  had  not  been  strictly 
drawn.  Botany  was  in  effect  one  of 
the  minor  pursuits  of  the  physician, 
who  sought  thereby  to  gain  additional 
knowledge  of  the  remedial  value  of  the 
plants.  Mineralogy  and  geology  were 
means  whereby  the  earth  could  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  and 
ease  of  man,  and  the  early  establish- 
ment of  geological  surveys  was  on  ac- 
count of  their  economic  advantages. 
Zoological  surveys  had  been  estab- 
lished for  the  same  reason  for  the 
study  of  noxious  animals  with  a  view 
to  their  destruction  or  of  the  bene- 
ficial creatures  which  might  be  service- 
able in  the  food  supply.  These  inves- 
tigations had  all  of  them  a  basis 
strictly  utilitarian. 

The  foundations  of  American  eth- 
nology, a  study  more  removed  from 
the  absolute  needs  of  man,  had  but 
just  been  laid.  The  earliest  investiga- 
tions by  our  countrymen  of  the  relics 
left  by  the  former  possessors  or  ten- 
ants of  our  country  had  been  made 


public  in  1832  in  the  first  volume  of 
Archaelvgia  Americana,  issued  by  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Worcester.  From  this  beginning  has 
arisen  one  of  the  most  important  and 
highly  developed  studies  of  the  age. 

The  condition  of  astronomy  is  per- 
haps most  typical  of  that  of  the  pure 
sciences  in  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. Astronomy  begins  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  observations  of  a  transit 
of  Venus  in  1769,  during  which  Rit- 
tenhouse  and  his  companions  were 
able  to  secure  some  valuable  results. 
Early  in  the  present  century  Bowditch 
began  his  work  and  marked  an  epoch 
in  our  science  by  bringing  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  countrymen  the 
classics  of  the  great  European  mas- 
ters. But  neither  of  these  men  had 
disciples  of  consequence,  and  in  no 
efficient  way  was  the  work  of  either  of 
them  continued  by  pupils  or  succes- 
sors. Therefore  when  in  1832  Sir 
George  B.  Airy  had  occasion  to  re- 
view the  astronomical  progress  of  the 
world,  he  was  silent  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  in  the  United 
States;  for,  as  he  franklv  said,  there 
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did  not  exist  a  single  public  observa- 
tory within  the  limits  of  the  country. 
But  already  the  men  and  the  material 
were  at  hand,  and  within  a  dozen  years 
of  this  utterance  three  important  in- 
stitutions had  been  established,  and 
Bond,  Mitchel  and  Gillis  were  di- 
rectors of  American  astronomical  ob- 


initiative  towards  the  formation  of  r. 
geological  society  for  all  the  United 
States;  and  the  influence  of  these  acad- 
emies, institutes  and  lyceums  fos- 
tered about  them  local  circles  of  scien- 
tific men.  The  two  oldest  of  the 
learned  institutions,  the  only  two  of 
permanence    that    were    living    when 


FREDERICK   W.   PUTNAM. 
President  of  the  American  Association. 


servatories  of  the  highest  character. 
Almost  as  if  by  a  magician's  spell  they 
rose  together,  and  so  well  and  so  ju- 
diciously founded  were  they  that  to- 
day, after  a  phenomenal  half  century 
of  progress  in  astronomy,  they  still 
maintain  their  places  in  the  lead. 

Some  important  scientific  societies 
were  already  actively  engaged  in  in- 
vestigations when  Hitchcock  took  the 


Washington  took  the  presidential 
chair,  were  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Philadelphia,  established 
in  1769,  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Boston,  younger  by  eleven  years. 
Later  there  had  been  founded  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  cf 
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Worcester,  the  New  York  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History,  the  American  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Albany  Institute.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  was  not  then 
established,  nor  were  any  of  the  larger 
scientific  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment in  existence  excepting  the  Coast 
Survey. 

About  the  Boston  Institutions  were 
gathered  such  men  as  Bigelow, 
Binney,  Bouve,  Emerson,  Gould, 
the  naturalist,  Harris,  Jackson,  Mor- 
ton, Pickering,  Stone  and  Tucker- 
man,  each  one  an  ardent  inves- 
tigator and  a  leader  in  scientific 
thought.  At  Cambridge  there  were 
Brewer,  Gibbs,  Guyot,  Gray,  Nuttall, 
Pierce  and  Wyman,  and  at  Salem, 
Bentley,  Nichols,  Wheatland,  who 
was  in  these  early  davs  a  naturalist, 
and  Russell,  the  first  in  this  country 
to  investigate  the  fauna  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  dredge.  Invested  in  this 
scientific  atmosphere,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  influence  of 
Hitchcock  and  Adams  at  Amherst,  the 
State  had  realized  the  need  of  investi- 
gations for  the  public  good,  and  had 
established  two  surveys,  one  geologi- 
cal and  the  other  zoological,  the  re- 
ports of  which  remain  to-day  as  works 
of  sterling  value. 

New  Haven  was  a  scientific  centre, 
with  the  Stillmans,  father  and  son, 
Dana   and   the   American  Journal   of 


Science.  In  New  York  State,  at  Al- 
bany, there  were  Emmons  and  his 
son  and  Hall,  who  was  laying  the 
foundations  with  infinite  care  and 
pains  of  that  monumental  geological 
survey  which  he  has  been  permitted  to 
direct  so  long  with  unabated  energy. 
De  Kay  was  also  busy  at  this  time 
with  his  splendid  botany  and  zoology 
of  New  York,  the  most  ambitious  pub- 
lic volumes  that  had  been  attempted 
in  the  country.  In  the  metropolis 
there  were  Torrev,  the  Nestor  of 
American  botany,  Brevoort,  Cou- 
thouy,  Jay,   Lawrence  and   LeConte. 


L.    O.    HOWARD. 
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the  foundations  for  American  science ; 
and  in  the  fulness  of  their  strength 
they  prepared  a  solid  basis  for  that 
marvelous  advance  in  knowledge  that 
the  past  three  score  years  have  wit- 
nessed in  our  land. 

On  the  second  day  of  April,  1840, 
Hitchcock's  dream  came  true;  and  in 
the  rooms  of  the   Franklin   Institute 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  very  building 
which   is   there   to-day,  there  assem- 
bled a  group  of  men  whose  first  action, 
save  the  routine  of  selecting  a  chair- 
man and  a  secretary,  was  to  resolve 
unanimously  to  organize  a  society  to 
be  called  "The  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Geologists."    The  official  name  as 
it  is  recorded  in  the 
constitution  and  by- 
laws is  "The  Associ- 
ation    of    American 
Geologists  and  Nat- 
uralists";    and     this 
title,    accepted    with 
the     constitution    at 
the      third      annual 
meeting,  showed  al- 
ready    the     demand 
for    a    society     with 
wider  scope. 

Eighteen  geolo- 
gists were  present 
on  the  first  day  oi 
that  memorable 
meeting ;  and  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock,  the 

WILLIAM    HARKNESS.  ' 


O.     C.     MARSIT. 

In  Philadelphia  the 
local  group  was 
nearly  if  not  quite 
the  peer  of  the  Bos- 
ton one,  and  includ- 
ed the  Bartrams, 
Blanding,  Cassin, 
Conrad,  Haldeman, 
Lea,  Leidy,  Morton, 
Henry  D.  Rogers, 
Say  and  the  brilliant 
Sicilian,  Rafinesque. 
At  Washington, 
Bache,  Henry  and 
Walker  bore  distin- 
guished names;  and 
at  divers  otherplaces 
there  were  isolated 
men,  Baird  and  Owen,  for  example, 
and  William  B.  Rogers,  who  later  in 
the  day  showed  himself  to  be  the 
leader  that  he  was. 

Such  were  the  men  in  our  country, 
intelligent,  cultured,  strong,  ready 
and  willing  to  work.  Separated  one 
from  another,  they  had  labored  quietly 
and  without  much  flourish  of  trum- 
pets, so  that  the  Old  World,  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  science  of  the  day, 
hardly  knew  of  their  ability  and  their 
attainments.  But  at  the  suggestion  of 
union,  at  the  hint  of  association,  they 
gathered  almost  in  a  moment  to  lay 

*The  portraits  on  this  and  the  three  following  pages  are 
of  past  presidents  of  the  Association. 
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only  man  from 
Massachusetts, 
was  chosen 
chairman,  with 
Lewis  C.  Beck 
of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, secretary. 
Phil  adelphia 
naturally  fur- 
nished the  ma- 
jority of  persons 
present;  ten  of 
the  founders  of 
this  society  were 
Philadelphians, 
two  had  jour- 
neyed from  Al- 
bany, two  from  Detroit,  and  Con- 
necticut and  Virginia  furnished  one 
each.  Of  this  group  there  re- 
main with  us  to-day,  after  an  inter- 
val of  fifty-eight  years,  two  men, 
James  Hall  of  Albany  and  Martin  H. 
Boye,  then  of  Philadelphia.  Both  of 
these  men  of  two  generations  ago 
maintained  their  interest  in  the  origi- 
nal association  during  the  eight  years 
of  its  life,  both  of  them  were  among 
the  founders  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, and  they  are  still  members  of  it, 
full  of  interest  in  its  work.  Professor 
Hall  expects  to  attend  the  coming 
meeting  to  greet  his  fellows  at  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  younger  of  the 
societies  that  he  helped  establish,  but 
Dr.  Boye  is  absent  from  the  country. 


EDWARD     S.     MORSE. 


The  meeting 
in  Phi  ladel- 
phia  was  an 
e  xceedingly 
interesting  af- 
fair. As  Hitch- 
cock had  sug- 
gested in  his 
first  letter,  an 
a  s  s  o  ciation 
was  formed, 
the  sessions 
were  contin- 
ued for  several 
days,  three 
being  the  exact  number,  and  some 
of  the  members  brought  specimens 
to  be  examined.  Bits  of  curious 
limestone  and  quartz  from  New  York 
were  shown  and  discussed,  and  when 
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the  fossil  footprints  from  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  were  exhibited  the  mem- 
bers became  so  much  interested  that 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  exam- 
ine the  locality  and  report.  A  second 
meeting  was  called  to  order  in  Phila- 
delphia the  next  year,  with  the  elder 
Silliman  in  the  chair;  and  a  third  one 
came  together  in  Boston,  with  Dr. 
Morton  for  its  presiding  officer.  Of 
the  Boston  meeting  a  pen  picture  has 
been  preserved  which  is  exceedingly 
valuable  for  the  evidence  which  it  ad- 
duces as  to  the  immediate  interest  ex- 


C.    A.     YOUNG. 
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cited  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
scientific  society  and  for  the  testimony 
which  it  affords  as  to  the  high  charac- 
ter of  its  addresses  and  its  audiences. 
This  reminiscence  is  a  contribution 
from  Mr.  John  L.  Hayes,  who  is  of 
record  as  an  attendant  at  the  second 
meeting  of  the  society  in  1841.  At  the 
time  of  the  death  of  William  B.  Rog- 
ers, Mr.  Hayes  wrote  for  the  news- 
papers a  letter  describing  his  first  view 
of  the  two  brothers,  Henry  D.  and 
William  B.  Rogers.  This  letter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
William  Barton  Rogers,  edited  by  his 
wife  and  published  the  present  year 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"In  April,  1842,"  writes  Mr.  Hayes,  "I 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending,  as  one 
of  the  youngest  members,  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  American  Geologists 
and  Naturalists,  held  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History.  .  .  The  discussions 
were  of  the  gravest  character  and  of  pro- 
found interest,  as  all  were  seekers  for  in- 
struction from  each  other,  for  guidance  in 
conducting  surveys  arid  completing  the  re- 
ports- The  meeting  in  Boston,  as  com- 
pared with  three  others  that  I  attended 
elsewhere,  was  a  particularly  brilliant  one. 
Its  president  was  Dr.  Morton  of  Philadel- 
phia, so  distinguished  for  his  researches 
in  anthropology.  Its  appointed  orator  was 
the   venerable   Professor    Silliman,    the    fa- 


ther of  American 
geology.  Not  less 
distinguished  among 
the  associate  mem- 
bers present  were 
the  admirable  State 
geologist  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Professor 
Hitchcock;  the  al- 
most inspired  ob- 
server of  natural 
phenomena,  our  own 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son; Emmons  of 
New  Jersey,  the  ex- 
positor of  the  Ta- 
conic  system;  the 
brilliant  French  as- 
tronomer Nicollet; 
t  h  e  mineralogist 
Beck;  the  palaeon- 
tologist Hall;  the 
microscoplst  Bailey; 
the  zoclogist  Gould; 
the  philologist  as 
well  as  naturalist, 
Haldeman;  the  em- 
inent merchant  and 
promoter  of  New  England  industries,  Na- 
than Appleton;  and  the  brothers  William  B. 
and  Henry  D.  Rogers.  To  complete  this 
brilliant  circle,  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Charles 
Lyell,  the  recognized  head  of  English 
geology  was  present,  an  interested  listener 
and  an  active  participant  in  the  de- 
bates. 

"Notwithstanding  the  able  address  of 
Professor  Silliman,  the  elaborate  paper  of 
Professor  Hitchcock,  and  the  frequent  and 
interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  Lyell,  the 
marked  feature  of  this  meeting,  which  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  was  the  reading  of  a 
joint  paper  by  the  brothers  Rogers,  upon 
the  physical  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.     .     .     .     The   brothers  William  and 
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Henry,  who  must  always  be  associated  to- 
gether, as  there  was  an  absolute  unity  of  ef- 
fort in  the  great  work  of  their  lives,  had  been 
for  several  years  studying,  respectively,  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  same  great  geological 
field,  the  Appalachian  chain,  the  one  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  other  in  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  natural  desire  of  the  representatives  of 
the  South  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  appearance  in 
New  England,  they  selected  the  meeting  in 
Boston  for  giving  the  grand  results  of  their 
labors  in  the  peculiar  field  of  American 
geology  which  it  had  fallen  to  them  first  to 
explore.  A  grander 
geological  theme 
could  hardly  be  im- 
agined. It  related  to 
the  physical  structure 
of  a  mountain  chain 
1,300  miles  in  total 
length,  extending 

from  Vermont  to 
Alabama,  and  100 
miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  .  .  with 
strata  so  folded, 
warped,  contorted, 
fractured  and  eroded 
that  science  had 
sought  in  vain  to 
find  a  key  to  their 
original  structure. 
Yet  the  genius  of 
the  brothers  Rogers 
had,  like  the  Egyp- 
tologist with  the 
papyrus  roll,  un- 
folded the  inverted 
and  contorted  strata, 
spread  and  smoothed 
them  out,  as  it  were, 
in  an  open  book,  and 
showed  them   to   the 


eye  of  science  as  originally  horizon- 
tal deposits  continuous  with  the 
rocks  of  the  great  western  coal 
fields.  .  .  .  The  brothers  by 
their  happy  and  amiable  faculty  of 
thinking  and  working  in  concert 
more  than  duplicated  their  indi- 
vidual power.  In  making  their 
joint  exposition,  William  Rogers 
took  on  himself  the  more  modest 
but  really  more  difficult  part  of  de- 
scribing the  phenomena,  leaving  to 
his  brother  the  part  of  explaining 
the  theory  of  the  phenomena.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  pleasing  than 
the  working  together  of  these  two 
minds  towards  the  same  end.  Both 
were  in  the  heyday  of  manhood, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
the  fervor  of  their  section  still 
unabated." 


Altogether  the  original  soci- 
ety held  eight  meetings,  the  principal 
facts  concerning  which  are  shown  in 
tabular  form  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Already  before  the  society  had 
finished  its  second  year  the  need  had 
been  shown  not  only  for  a  geological 
society  for  the  whole  country,  but  for 
one  whose  field  of  labors  was  large 
enough  to  include  the  naturalists.  At 
the  same  time  other  scientists  were  be- 
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ginning  to  attract  at- 
tention through  the 
activity  of  their  devo- 
tees, mathematics  and 
astronomy,  physics 

and  chemistry,  geogra- 
phy and  ethnology,  all 
of  which  were  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  exist- 
ing association.  Those 
who  had  interest  in 
these  studies  had  this 
interest  quickened  by 
the  advances  made  by 
the  geologists  under 
the  new  conditions. 
Their  situation,  to  use 
a  homely  simile,  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  little  boys  who  hover  about  the  cir- 
cus tent;  they  could  hear  the  music 
within  and  thetapplause,and  they  could 
note  the  evident  satisfaction  of  those 
who  attended,  but  lacking  the  re- 
sources of  the  little  boys  they  could 
not  crawl  under  the  canvas  and  thus 
satisfy  their  curiosity  or  the  longings 
for  further  information.  The  ad- 
vances which  characterized  all  the  sci- 
ences at  this  time  showed  the  need  of 
more  general  cooperation;  and  at  the 
Boston  meeting  of  1847  such  coopera- 
tion was  definitely  discussed.  It  was 
resolved  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 

*  The  portraits  on  this  page  are  of  vice-presidents  of  the 
Association.  The  other  five  vice-presidents  are  E.  E. 
Barnard,  Frank  P.  Whitman,  Edgar  F.  Smith,  M.  E. 
Cooley,  and  Archibald  Blue. 


W.    G.    FARLOW. 
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society    that    al- 
ready        existed, 
to       develop 
the    organization 
so      that      there 
might  be  includ- 
ed in  the  society 
all  who  were  in- 
terested   in    any 
of    the    sciences, 
and   to   give    the 
society      a     new 
name,  one  in  ac- 
c  o  r  d     with     its 
more      extended 
fields    of    useful- 
ness.   Thus  there 
was      established 
the    American    Associ- 
ation for  the  Advance- 
ment   of   Science;   and 
before  the  close  of  the 
Boston  meeting  it  was 
voted     to     make    the 
changes,   and   the   ma- 
chinery was  set  in  mo- 
tion which  was  to  ef- 
fect the  transformation. 
Towards        these 
changes    the    influence 
of      William       Barton 
Rogers  was  a  most  im- 
portant    factor.       The 
brothers    Rogers     had 
become     a     power     in 
the  scientific  world  in  this  country;  and 
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the  achievements  of  these  four  strong 
men  were  at  once  remarkable  and  im- 
portant.   Henry  Darwin  was  the  man 
at  whose  call  there  had  come  together 
the  founders  of  the  parent  society,  and 
at    its   very   first   meeting    there   was 
present  Robert  Empie   Rogers,   who 
took  modest  part  in  the  discussions, 
but  much  of  that  important  but  thank- 
less labor,  the  committee  work.    Wil- 
liam   B.  was  later  in   attendance,   he 
with  his  brother  James  Blythe  being 
of  record  as  participating  in  the  third 
meeting,   but   when 
he     took     up     the 
work  he  did  it  with 
a     will,     becoming 
president     at     the 
sixth   meeting    and 
coming  again  to  the 
chair  at  the  eighth. 
Under     his    leader- 
ship   the    vote    was 
cast    to     form     the 
new    society,   under 
his  eye  the  commit- 
tee    prepared      the 
new       constitution, 
one     that     was     so 
broad     that     it     re- 
mains    to-day     un- 
changed in  any  im- 
portant    particular, 
and  he  did  not  lose  ns  excellency  roger  wolcott 


ter  till  it  was  finally  settled  and  the 
new  constitution  was  accepted.  He 
was  chairman  at  the  assembling  of  the 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  thus 
the  first  actual  president  of  the  new 
association,  for  he  retained  his  place 
in  the  chair  until  the  meeting  had  fully 
organized,  until-  the  association  had 
become  in  fact  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  —  and  then  he  gave  way  to 
Dr.  W.  C.  Redfield  of  New  York, 
the  president-elect. 

William  B.  Rog- 
ers had,  as  his 
brother  had  wished, 
taken  into  "grave 
consideration"  the 
question  of  the  best 
kind  of  association; 
he  saw  that  the 
broader  field  was 
the  one  which  need- 
ed to  be  filled;  he 
was  the  leading 
spirit  in  bringing 
about  the  change ; 
and  he  did  not  cease 
his  efforts  until  the 
new  association 
was  reared  upon 
those  liberal  princi- 
ples that  have  con- 
tributed   so   largely 
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did  he  then  lose  interest  in  the  society 
he  had  helped  establish.  He  was  a 
busy  man,  and  other  labors  occupied 
his  time  and  attention.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  the  care  of  its  in- 
terests and  the  direction  of  its  activi- 
ties would  have  been  enough  work  for 
an  ordinary  life;  he  was  an  original 
member  of  the  National  Academy,  and 
in  its  early  councils  gave  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  best  and 
most  permanent  form  of  organization; 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  dozen  minor 
societies;  but  he  never  gave  up  his  in- 
terest in  the  American  Association. 
In  1876  we  find  him  again  its  presi- 
dent; and  in  1880  it  was  his  influence 
that  brought  it  to  Boston,  his  constant 
care  contributing  to  the  success  of 
this,  the  most  remarkable  meeting  in 
its  history. 

The  American  Association  began 
life  with  461  members,  of  whom  61 
were  from  Boston  and  56  each  from 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  ex- 
act record  of  the  first  attendance  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  it  was  large, 
and  of  those  present  at  the  meeting 
seven  are  still  living  to  celebrate  its 
semi-centennial:  James  Hall  and  Mar- 
tin H.  Boye,  founders  of  the  parent 
society,  and  S.  L.  Abbott  of  Boston, 
Epes  S.  Dixwell  of  Cambridge,  Wol- 
cott  Gibbs  of  Newport,  Oliver  Payson 
Hubbard  of  New  York,  and  Charles 
E.  West  of  Brooklyn.  Dr.  Gibbs  was 
the  president  of  the  association  during 
its  meeting  of  last  year,  and  at  the 
coming  one  will  address  the  associa- 
tion, as  is  the  custom  of  the  presidents, 
and  will  introduce  his  successor,  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Putnam  of  Cambridge. 

The  constitution  which  was  adopted 
at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  remains 
the  same  to-day  in  all  its  essentials, 
and  its  first  clause  sets  forth  the  broad 
purposes  for  which  the  association  was 
formed.  It  reads  thus:  "The  objects 
of  the  association  are,  by  periodical 
and  migratory  meetings,  to  promote 
intercourse  between  those  who  are 
cultivating  science  in  different  parts 
of  America,  to  give  stronger  and  more 


general  impulse  and  more  systematic 
direction  to  scientific  research,  and  to 
procure  for  the  labors  of  scientific 
men  increased  facilities  and  a  wider 
usefulness." 

Along  these  liberal  lines  the  prog- 
ress of  the  association  has  been  grati- 
fying. For  a  few  years  the  greatest 
possible  simplicity  was  maintained  in 
its  organization,  the  officers  being  a 
president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
At  the  eleventh  meeting,  in  1857,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  single  vice- 
president;  from  1872,  a  vice-president 
was  elected  for  each  of  the  two  sec- 
tions A  and  B,  which  had  been  estab7 
lished;  and  from  1882  nine  vice-presi- 
dents were  yearly  selected  to  care  for 
the  nine  sections  that  had  been  regu- 
larly organized. 

The  idea  of  sections  is  a  fundamen- 
tal one  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion, provision  having  been  made  in 
the  constitution  for  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee to  organize  sections,  the  num- 
ber and  scope  of  which  was  to  vary  in 
conformity  to  the  wishes  and  the  sci- 
entific business  of  the  society.  At  the 
second  meeting,  that  of  1849,  three 
such  sections  existed,  which,  following 
the  obvious  division  of  scientific 
studies  of  the  time,  were:  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy;  Chemistry,  Miner- 
alogy and  Meteorology;  and  third, 
Natural  History,  Zoology,  etc.  A 
chairman  was  called  upon  in  these 
earlier  meetings  to  conductthe  sessions 
of  the  sections.  In  1875  two  well- 
defined  sections  were  organized:  A, 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try; and  B,  Natural  History.  At  this 
time  the  approved  sections  were  di- 
vided in  an  informal  way  much  as  the 
whole  association  had  been  before  this 
time.  These  sub-sections,  each  of 
which  had  its  chairman,  were:  Chem- 
istry, Microscopy,  Anthropology,  and 
Entomology.  In  1882  nine  sections 
were  approved,  which  followed  the 
lines  of  the  previous  sub-sections,  and 
a  vice-president  was  provided  for 
each  one  of  them.  These  sections 
were:  A,  Mathematics  and  Astrono- 
my;   B,   Physics;   C,    Chemistry;   D, 
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Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering; 
E,  Geography  and  Geology;  F,  Zo- 
ology; G,  Microscopy;  H,  Anthro- 
pology; and  I,  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics.  In  1886  the  section  of  Mi- 
croscopy was  given  up,  and  in  1892 
Botany  was  assigned  to  its  former 
place  as  section  G.  These  are  the  sec- 
tions of  to-day. 

Another  early  idea,  one  which  does 
not  enter  into  the  constitution,  was  a 
plan  for  holding  two  meetings  a  year. 
One  of  these  was  to  be  a  principal 
meeting,  with  a  business  session,  to  be 
held  in  some  northern  city;  while  the 
other  was  to  be  held  at  some  other 
season,  the  early  spring,  for  example, 
in  a  southern  or  western  place.  This 
was  done  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  be- 
came evident  that  with  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  members  connected  with  col- 
leges and  schools  the  only  meetings 
that  could  be  successful  in  point  of  at- 
tendance would  be  those  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation. 

For  thirteen  years  the  association 
held  its  meetings  quite  regularly,  with 


splendid  increase  in  members  and 
in  attendance.  More  than  one  thou- 
sand was  the  membership  during  a 
portion  of  the  time,  while  the  number 
at  a  single  meeting  rose  to  nearly  four 
hundred.  But  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, which  was  so  disastrous  to  so 
many  projects,  was  not  without  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  gatherings  of  the  young 
association.  It  had  been  planned  to 
hold  the  fifteenth  meeting  in  Nash- 
ville; but  this  plan  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  country.  Five  years  later  mem- 
bers came  together  at  Buffalo  to  the 
number  of  seventy-nine,  to  catch  up 
the  broken  threads  of  previous  inter- 
course, but  the  minimum  in  the  curve 
of  the  attendance  as  well  as  that  of  the 
membership  did  not  arrive  till  the  next 
year,  1867.  For  twenty-five  years, 
however,  from  four  hundred  to  one 
thousand  scientists  have  gathered  at 
the  meetings.  The  numerical  details 
of  the  meetings  have  an  interest  and 
an  importance  to  many,  and  it  may  be 
useful  here  to  present  them. 


MEETING 

YEAR 

PLACE 

PRESIDENT 

MEMBERS 
PRESENT 

NUMBER  OF 
MEMBERS 

ISt. 

1848 

Philadelphia 

f  W.  B.  Rogers 
1  W.  C.  Redfield 

— 

461 

2d. 

1849 

Cambridge 

Joseph  Henry 

— 

540 

3d- 

1850 

Charleston 

A.  D.  Bache 

— 

622 

4th. 

185O 

New  Haven 

A.  D.  Bache 

— 

704 

5th. 

185I 

Cincinnati 

A.  D.  Bache 

87 

800 

6th. 

185I 

Albany 

Louis  Agassiz 

I94 

769 

7th. 

1853 

Cleveland 

Benj.  Pierce 

— 

94O 

8th. 

1854 

Washington 

J.  D.  Dana 

168 

IOO4 

9th. 

1855 

Providence 

John  Torrey 

166 

605 

IOth. 

1S56 

2d.  Albany 

James  Hall 

381 

722 

nth. 

1857 

Montreal 

A.  Caswell 

351 

946 

1 2th. 

1858 

Baltimore 

A.  Caswell 

I90 

962 

13th. 

1859 

Springfield 

S.  Alexander 

I90 

862 

14th. 

i860 

Newport 

Isaac  Lea 

135 

644 

15th. 

1866 

Buffalo 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard 

79 

637 

1 6th. 

1867 

Burlington 

J.  S.  Newberry 

73 

415 

17th. 

1868 

Chicago 

B.  A.  Gould. 

259 

686 

18th. 

1869 

Salem 

J.  W.  Foster 

244 

511 

19th. 

1870 

Troy 

T.  S.  Hunt 

188 

536 

20th. 

187I 

Indianapolis 

Asa  Gray 

196 

670 

2ISt. 

1872 

Dubuque 

J.  Lawrence  Smith 

164 

610 

22  d. 

1873 

Portland 

J.  Lovering 

195 

670 

23d. 

1874 

Hartford 

J.  L.  Le  Conte 

224 

722 

24th. 

1875 

Detroit 

J.  E.  Hilgard 

165 

807 

25th. 

1876 

2d.  Buffalo 

W.  B.  Rogers 

215 

867 

26th. 

1877 

Nashville 

S.  Newcomb 

173 

953 

27th. 

1878 

St.  Louis 

0.  C.  Marsh 

134 

962 

28th. 

1879 

Saratoga 

G.  F.  Barker 

256 

1030 

29th. 

1880 

Boston 

L.  H.  Morgan 

997 

1555 

30th. 

l88l 

2d.  Cincinnati 

G.  J.  Brush 

500 

1699 
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MEETING 

YEAR 

PLACE 

PRESIDENT 

MEMBERS 
PRESENT 

NUMBER  OF 
MEMBERS 

3ISt. 

1882 

2d.  Montreal 

J.  W.  Dawson 

937 

1922 

32d. 

1883 

Minneapolis 

C.  A.  Young 

328 

2033 

33d. 

1884 

2d.  Philadelphia 

J.  P.  Lesley 

1261 

I981 

34th. 

1885 

Ann  Arbor 

H.  A.  Newton 

364 

I956 

35th. 

1886 

3d.  Buffalo 

E.  S.  Morse 

445 

1886 

36th. 

1887 

New  York 

S.  P.  Langley 

729 

1956 

37th. 

1888 

2d.  Cleveland 

J.  W.  Powell 

342 

I964 

38th. 

1889 

Toronto 

T.  C.  Mendenhall 

424 

1952 

39th. 

1890 

2d.  Indianapolis 

G.  L.  Goodale 

364 

I944 

40th. 

189I 

2d.  Washington 

A.  B.  Prescott 

.    653 

2054 

41st. 

1892 

Rochester 

Joseph  Le  Conte 

456 

2037 

42d. 

1893 

Madison 

William  Harkness 

290 

1939 

43d. 

1894 

Brooklyn 

D.  G.  Brinton 

488 

I802 

44th. 

1895 

2d.  Springfield 

E.  W.  Morley 

368 

1913 

45th. 

1896 

4th.  Buffalo 

E.  D.  Cope 

333 

1890 

46th. 

1897 

2d.  Detroit 

Wolcott  Gibbs 

283 

l6lO 

47th.  * 

1898 

2d.  Boston. 

F.  W.  Putnam 

Since  1882  the  American  Asso- 
ciation has  had  a  membership  falling 
but  little  below  two  thousand,  vary- 
ing a  little  from  year  to  year, 
as  must  always  be  the  case* with 
a  society  that  is  peripatetic.  During 
its  existence  it  has  carried  on  its  roll 
the  name  of  practically  every  man  and 
woman  of  eminence  in  science  in  the 
country.  The  list  of  presidents  is  an 
assemblage  of  the  names  of  which 
America  is  most  proud,  while  the 
longer  catalogue  of  vice-presidents  is 
almost  equally  noteworthy. 

The  meetings  have  always  been  of 
the  greatest  interest,  serving  to  chron- 
icle the  scientific  progress  of  the  year 
just'  passed  and  bringing  into  promi- 
nence the  labors  of  the  men  in  the 
places  in  which  they  are  held.  On 
each  of  these  occasions .  men  and 
women  become  interested  in  the  work 
of  others  and  have  their  ambitions  ex- 
cited by  the  presentation  of  what 
others  no  more  advantageously  situ- 


ated than  themselves  have  accom- 
plished. New  and  intelligent  workers 
are  thus  gained  for  the  great  cause  of 
science.  The  meetings  afford  to  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  view  the 
topography  and  scenery  of  districts 
far  distant  from  their  own  homes  and 
they  are  enabled  to  view  themselves 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  scenic  or 
geologic,  which  will  be  helpful  to 
them  in  their  pursuits.  Those  who 
come  from  afar  can  visit  working  sci- 
entific men  in  their  shops  and  labo- 
ratories; they  can  meet  them  in  their 
homes;  they  can  talk  over  scientific 
matters  with  the  greatest  freedom; 
and  can  gain  through  actual  sight  and 
hearing  a  vast  amount  of  the  most 
useful  information  which  they  could 
otherwise  secure  only  through  costly 
individual  journeys  or  in  much 
diminished  measure  through  the 
periodicals  and  publications,  which 
even  at  their  best  leave  many  impor- 
tant details  entirely  undiscussed. 


*The  list  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists  is  here  given,  from  1840  to 
1847,  after  which  the  annual  meetings  of  the  new  Association  began. 


MEETING 

ISt. 
2d. 

3d- 
4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 
8th. 


DATE 


184O, 
1 84I, 

1842, 
1843, 
1844, 

1845, 

1846, 
1847, 


April  2 
April  5 
April  25 
April  26 

May  8 

April  30 

Sept.  2 
Sept.  20  * 


PLACE 

Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Albany 

Washington 

New  Haven 

New  York 
Boston 


CHAIRMAN 

Edward  Hitchcock 
Benjamin  Silliman 
S.  G.  Morton 
H.  D.  Rogers 

John  Locke 

W.  B.  Rogers 

C.  T.  Jackson 
W.  B.  Rogers 


SECRETARY 

L.  C.  Beck. 
L.  C.  Beck. 
C.  T.  Jackson. 
B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
O.  P.  Hubbard. 
B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
J.  Lawrence  Smith. 
B.  Silliman,  Jr. 
Jeffries  Wyman. 
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Interesting  as  these  meetings  are 
and  important  as  they  have  been  in 
stimulating  scientific  activity,  a  de- 
scription of  them  in  detail  would  at 
this  distance  from  their  living  inter- 
ests be  but  dull  and  monotonous;  but 
among  them  there  stand  forth  two 
which  are  red-letter  days  to  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  —  the  Boston  meet- 
ing of  1880  and  the  Philadelphia  one 
of  1884,  both  of  which  presented  fea- 
tures of  popular  importance. 

Iii  the  same  month  with  .the  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  the  British  Asso- 
ciation held  a  meeting  in  this  country. 
This  association,  similar  in  name  and 
in  purposes  to  our  own,  is  a  few  years 
older,  and  has  among  its  members 
many  prominent  scientific  workers  in 
Canada.  The  number  of  such  mem- 
bers and  the  importance  of  their  work 
are  sufficient  to  make  practicable  once 
in  a  while  a  meeting  of  this  great  asso- 
ciation on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  At 
the  British  Association  meeting  of 
this  year  there  were  in  attendance 
many  members,  and  some  three  hun- 
dred of  them  went  in  a  body  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  they  were  welcomed 
with  fraternal  spirit  and  accepted  as 
visiting  members,  their  names  helping 
swell  the  attendance  to  the  very  great 
number  of  1,261.  The  occasion  was 
a  very  important  one,  the  presence  of 
our  English  brethren  called  for  an  un- 
usual attendance  on  the  part  of  our 
own  members;  the  institutions  about 
Philadelphia,  of  which  there  are  very 
many,  extended  the  most  cordial  wel- 
come; and  the  State  and  Municipality 
added  their  portion  towards  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  visitors.  The  papers 
read  were  numerous  and  important, 
and  the  occasion  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered. 

But  in  point  of  attendance  of  its 
own  members  the  Boston  meeting, 
with  a  record  of  three  less  than  one 
thousand,  bears  away  the  palm.  At 
no  other  time  in  this  country  and  at 
no  other  place  has  there  been  such  a 
gathering  of  men  representing  active 
scientific  investigation.  Professor 
William  B.  Rogers,  president  of  the 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, full  of  energy,  was  unsparing  of 
his  influence  and  unremitting  in  his 
efforts  to  make  the  occasion  the  most 
noteworthy  one  in  the  history  of 
American  science.  He  welcomed  to 
Boston  the  association  which  more 
than  thirty  years  before  he  had  helped 
establish,  and  saw  to  it  that  a  royal 
welcome  was  given  to  the  visitors. 
The  institution  which  he  represented, 
the  other  important  societies  of 
greater  Boston,  and  the  museums  and 
associations  clustered  about  the  Mod- 
ern Athens,  united  in  an  effort  to  en- 
tertain the  visitors,  and  together  with 
the  literary  and  historical  attractions 
of  our  metropolis  provided  a  splendid 
program  for  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  our  guests. 

The  gathering  was  a  remarkable 
one.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  then  in 
the  fulness  of  his  strength,  was  here, 
and  with  him  a  group  of  men  whose 
loss  the  country  has  since  had  occa- 
sion to  mourn.  William  Ferrel  was 
one  of  these,  a  worker  whose  versatil- 
ity was  equalled  only  by  his  profun- 
dity; Cope  was  another,  one  of  the 
brightest  intellects  of  our  times;  and 
with  them  were  Hagen,  Lintner  and 
Riley,  students  of  the  insect  world; 
Gray,  our  botanist;  Hunt,  Haldeman, 
Hayden,  Bouve  and  Lewis,  geolo- 
gists of  highest  rank;  Maria  Mitchell 
and  W.  A.  Rogers,  astronomers; 
Mayer,  the  brilliant  and  entertaining 
physicist;  with  Winsor,  the  historian, 
and  Jonathan  A.  Lane,  representing 
business  interests,  which  in  these  days 
go  hand  in  hand  with  science.  These 
men  will  meet  with  us  no  more;  but  in 
the  group  there  were  many  others 
whom  we  may  hope  to  have  come 
once  more  to  .Boston  and  on  this  oc- 
casion celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  association  in  which  they 
all  are  interested.  Some  of  these  men 
in  1880  had  even  then  their  life's  work 
well  along  and  their  reputations  as- 
sured; others  were  in  the  height  of 
their  activity,  with  new  fields  opening 
before  them;  and  others  still  were  just 
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entering  into  a  scientific  career.  To 
these  men  it  will  be  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  come  again  to  Boston  and  to 
count  the  advances  in  knowledge  that 
the  world  has  seen  since  that  mem- 
orable meeting  of  seventeen  years 
ago. 

One  of  our  visitors  at  the  last  meet- 
ing was  Professor  James  Hall,  who 
to-day  at  eighty  is  as  young  as  ever 
and  full  of  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  geology  of  New  York  state,  to 
which  he  has  given  more  than  sixty 
years  of  unceasing  attention;  and  an- 
other was  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  the 
sturdy  old  Canadian,  who  has  been 
connected  for  nearly  as  long^with  the 
study  of  the  rocks  across  the  border. 
In  1880  Bell  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
experiments  that  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  telephone,  and  the  pho- 
tophone  as  shown  by  him  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  meeting.  Astron- 
omy was  represented  by  Asaph  Hall, 
Boss,  Stockwell,  Langley,  Newcomb 
and  Harkness;  physics,  by  Rowland, 
Hastings  and  Barker;  zoology  by 
Verrill  and  Brooks;  and  geology,  by 
Powell,  Emerson,  Hitchcock,  Win- 
chell,  Kerr  and  Wright;  a  college 
president  or  two,  Gilman  and  Low, 
represented  education  in  its  highest 
phases;  there  was  a  strong  gathering 
of  Massachusetts  authorities,  Cross, 
Farlow,  Goodale,  Agassiz,  Minot, 
Scudder,  Hyatt,  Morse,  and  others, 
and  a  strong  background  of  scientific, 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  great  assembly  had  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  regular  gatherings  of 
the  association.  There  were  council 
meetings,  business  meetings,  general 
sessions,  public  lectures  and  the  indi- 
vidual meetings  of  the  sections,  for  all 
of  which  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
then  in  its  first  home,  the  Rogers 
Building,  and  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History  gladly  furnished  the 
needed  rooms  and  halls.  There  were 
receptions  and  speeches,  and  public 
and  private  hospitality  on  every 
hand,  all  of  which  testified  to  the 
pleasure  with  which  Boston  people 
extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  their 


friends.  There  were  visits  to  Cam- 
bridge and  to  Salem,  where  the  mem- 
bers were  the  guests  of  the  University 
or  the  learned  institutions.  There 
were  trips  to  places  of  geologic  or  his- 
toric interest;  and  at  the  end,  when 
the  papers  had  all  been  read  and  the 
business  was  finished,  there  was  a 
grand  excursion  to  the  White  Moun- 
tains, enabling  some  three  hundred  of 
the  visitors  to  carry  with  them  to  their 
far-away  homes  not  only  the  profit  of 
the  scientific  discussions,  but  pleasant 
remembrances  of  the  rugged  beauty 
of  our  Granite  Hills,  the  "Crown  of 
New  England."  It  was  a  delightful 
ending  to  a  meeting  filled  with  pleas- 
ant incidents. 

Such  is  the  record  of  an  occasion 
which  Boston  is  now  trying  to  surpass 
with  the  jubilee  meeting,  in  this  very 
August,  1898,  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation. Once  again  the  scientific  in- 
stitutions have  united  in  sending  to 
the  association  a  hearty  invitation  to 
meet  here,  and  it  has  been  accepted. 
In  response  to  a  call  by  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  our  other 
scientific  and  educational  bodies  ral- 
lied to  the  standard  and,  invoking  the 
aid  of  the  city  and  the  state,  have  pre- 
pared a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  on  this,  its  fiftieth 
birthday,  will  revisit  Boston.  Even 
on  a  more  splendid  scale  than  before 
have  the  preparations  been  made,  and 
everything  is  practically  ready  await- 
ing the  coming  of  the  guests.  The 
meeting  will  be  called  to  order  in 
Huntington  Hall  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday,  August  22,  when  Dr.  Wol- 
cott  Gibbs,  the  retiring  president,  will 
open  the  meeting,  and  later  will  intro- 
duce the  president-elect,  Professor  F. 
W.  Putnam.  Addresses  of  welcome 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Governor,  the 
Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
The  daily  features  of  the  meetings  will 
in  brief  be  these:  Monday  morning, 
August  22,  the  opening  session.  In 
the  afternoon  there  will  be  the  ses- 
sions of  the  sections,  and  in  each  of 
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them  there  will  be  an  address  by  the 
vice-president  who  is  chairman  of  the 
section.  In  the  evening  there  will  be 
an  address  by  the  retiring  president, 
Doctor  Gibbs,  whose  subject  will  be, 
"On  Some  Points  in  Theoretical 
Chemistry."  Tuesday  morning  and 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  papers 
before  the  sections.  In  the  evening 
Dr.  Thomas  Dwight  will  speak  to 
those  sections  interested  in  the  subject 
upon  "Variations  in  Human  Bones." 
Wednesday  will  be  Salem  day,  with  a 
lecture  in  Huntington  Hall  in  the 
evening  on  Boston's  park  system  and 
the  metropolitan  public  works.  Thurs- 
day will  be  devoted  to  papers  before 
the  sections,  with  extra  meet- 
ings if  necessary  in  the  evening. 
Friday  will  be  Cambridge  day, 
with  visits  to  the  departments  of 
the  University,  meetings  of  sections 
if  desired,  receptions,  and  an  address 
in  the  evening  by  President  Eliot. 
Saturday  will  be  devoted  to  a  final 
general  session  and  meetings  of  the 
sections.  The  excursions  will  be 
taken  the  following  week. 

We  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  a 
great  national  association;  we  have 
noted  how  with  increasing  years  it 
has  strengthened;  and  we  have 
formed  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  its 
meetings.  But  before  dismissing  the 
subject  two  other  things  seem  per- 
tinent for  consideration, — first,  the  ad- 
vantages to  science  through  the  exis- 
tence of  the  American  Association; 
and  next,  it  seems  but  proper  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  patience  and  skill  of  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  men  to  whom  is 
due  in  no  small  measure  its  success, 
— its  permanent  secretary  for  so  many 
years,  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam. 

In  his  eloquent  address  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Boston  some  weeks 
ago  in  behalf  of  the  coming  meeting 
of  the  Association,  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot, 
president  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  outlined  with  skill 
and  authority  the  place  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  our  science. 

"Science  does  nothing  of  greater  ser- 
vice to   mankind,"   said   Dr.   Minot,   "than 


cultivating  and  strengthening  the  qualities 
of  good  character.  Few  realize  how  much 
science  does  toward  building  up  char- 
acter, building  up  the  feeling  of  rever- 
ence. .  .  The  feeling  of  truth  should  al- 
ways stand  first.  With  the  feeling  of  truth 
should  always  be  cultivated  the  sense  of 
modesty,  the  feeling  that  one's  opinion 
may  be  modified  by  further  study.  No 
man  or  woman  can  do  better  than  to  feel 
a  sense  of  humility,  for  a  truer  knowl- 
edge of  things  may  change  the  feelings 
we  have  held.  If  a  feeling  of  modesty  ac- 
companies the  work  of  science,  you  may 
rejoice  in  every  little  thing  you  may  have 
done  to  help  the  growth  of  science.  The 
growth  of  science  depends  upon  two 
things,  the  work  of  the  investigator  and 
the  spreading  of  the  knowledge  of  the  in- 
vestigation. .  .  So  by  a  scientific  con- 
vention we  serve  both  things,  by  bringing 
together  men  of  science  for  purposes  of 
scientific  discussion,  and  by  allowing  the 
public  to  come  to  those  meetings  and 
gather  in  the  great  problems  which  are 
agitated." 

Another  thing  is  true, — that  many 
of  the  great  achievements  of  science 
have  come  to  us  through  persons  who 
have  not  thought  of  any  direct  mater- 
ial advantage  when  they  were  prose- 
cuting their  researches.  Volta,  in 
making  his  frogs'  legs  move,  served 
to  amuse  the  fashionable  world.  It 
was  an  interesting  experiment  to  the 
court  of  Louis  IV;  but  no  one 
dreamed  then  of  the  important  place 
in  our  economy  that  electricity  would 
assume.  When  Muller  searched  along 
the  borders  of  old  ditches  and  pulled 
up  strange  little  plants,  who  thought  of 
paying  much  attention  to  those  inves- 
tigations? But  to-day  the  fears  of 
death  caused  by  diphtheria  are  done 
away  with  because  of  that  man's  work 
on  a  little  plant  beside  the  ditch. 

Two  things  are  to  be  considered, 
therefore,  in  noting  the  advance  of 
knowledge, — the  advantage  of  scien- 
tific work  as  a  worthy  occupation  for 
mankind,  and  the  great  advantage 
which  science  brings  in  liberalizing 
the  mind  and  in  strengthening  the 
character.  These  are  the  benefits  af- 
forded in  no  small  measure  by  the 
American  Association.  Then  again 
there  are  the  more  immediate  and 
tangible  results  of  the  great  meetings. 
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The  men  who  come  to  the  sessions 
have  problems  at  home  on  which  they 
are  engaged,  vexatious  and  tedious 
ones  oftentimes.  In  the  week's  inter- 
course with  kindred  spirits  the  ex- 
change of  thoughts  and  opinions  be- 
gets new  ideas,  and  on  their  return 
they  are  the  better  fitted  to  conquer. 
They  are  freshened  and  brightened, 
they  see  new  methods  and  new  appli- 
cations of  old  ones.  They  find  out 
what  others  are  doing,  often  with 
small  means  or  opportunity,  and  are 
themselves  spurred  to  greater  effort, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  higher 
work,  to  the  pursuit  of  more  lofty 
aims.  Fresh  minds  are  caught  by  in- 
terest in  what  others  are  doing,  and 
with  clear  and  unprejudiced  eyes  they 
see  their  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
puzzles  of  others.  From  the  West 
there  come  to  our  Eastern  cities  the 
representatives  of  some  little  college, 
some  struggling  natural  history  soci- 
ety. They  are  doing  the  very  best 
they  can  according  to  their  advan- 
tages. They  bring  with  them  the 
story  of  their  work.  They  visit  the 
larger  institutions  here,  and  receive 
help  and  encouragement.  They  are 
inspired  to  work  the  harder,  and  in 
their  turn  they  act  as  stimulants  to 
our  investigators. 

Whether  an  association  be  large  or 
small  the  administration  of  its  affairs 
will  impose  large  burdens  on  a  few 
of  its  members.  One  of  these  persons 
is  usually  the  secretary;  and  the 
American  Association  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule, — for  it,  has  always  been 
under  the  greatest  of  obligations  to 
its  permanent  secretary.  This  office, 
created  in  185 1,  has  had  but  three  in- 
cumbents, Spencer  F.  Baird,  Joseph 
Lovering  and  F.  W.  Putnam,  the  first 
named  retaining  the  office  for  three 
years,  the  second  for  eighteen  years, 
and  the  last  for  just  twenty-five  years. 
It  will  be  at  this  jubilee  meeting,  on 
the  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  service,  that  Professor  Putnam 
relinquishes  his  duties  as  secretary, 
and  becomes  president.  It  has  de- 
volved upon  the  permanent  secretary 


to  care  for  the  details  of  the  meetings, 
to  supervise  the  programs  and  pam- 
phlets of  information,  to  edit  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  all  several  hundred  pages 
of  printed  matter,  in  addition  to  the 
correspondence  incidental  to  assem- 
bling of  such  large  numbers.  The 
place  has  called  for  a  man  of  attain- 
ments; and  in  this  respect  as  well  as 
for  the  conscientious  performance  of 
his  routine  duties  Professor  Putnam 
has  been  peculiarly  fitted. 

Frederic  Ward  Putnam  was  born 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  April  16, 
1839.  His  immediate  ancestors  were 
the  Putnams,  Fiskes,  Wards  and  Ap- 
pletons  who  came  from  England  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
Young  Putnam  received  private  in- 
struction until  1856;  and  as  he  dis- 
played unusual  aptness  for  the  study 
of  natural  history  his  parents  afforded 
him  every  facility  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  study.  When  he  was  but 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  compiled 
a  "Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,"  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  made  curator  of 
ornithology  in  the  museum  of  the  In- 
stitute. At  this  time  the  attention  of 
Louis  Agassiz  was  drawn  to  the 
young  man's  devotion  to  natural  his- 
tory, and  through  his  influence  Put- 
nam went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  intending  to  devote  himself  to 
medicine.  This  intention  was  not 
carried  out  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
soon  made  assistant  in  the  Zoological 
Museum  and  afterwards  appointed 
curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
His  natural  aptitude  for  scientific  pur- 
suits, aided  by  the  excellent  methods 
imparted  to  him  by  his  friend^  and 
master,  Agassiz,  prepared  young 
Putnam  in  a  most  admirable  manner 
for  his  life  work  in  science,  and  from 
the  day  of  his  acceptance  of  the  posi- 
tion in  the  Essex  Institute  he  has  al- 
ways been  in  demand  for  places  of 
honor  and  trust  in  scientific  work.  In 
1859  he  was  made  curator  of  ichthy- 
ology in  the  museum  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History.     In  1864 
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he  became  director  of  the  museum  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  and  three  years 
later  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
East    Indian    Marine    Society's    mu- 
seum; and  when  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy  of  Science   was    established   he 
was  made  director  of  the  Academy. 
In  1873  he  was  elected  permanent  sec- 
retary  of  the   American   Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     In 
1874  ne  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey  for  the 
special  investigation  of  the  caves  of 
that   state.     In    the   summer    of   the 
same     year     he     was     for     a     time 
instructor    in    the    school     for    nat- 
ural history  at  Penikese;  and  in  the 
fall,  on  the  death  of  Professor  Jeff- 
ries  Wyman,  .  he   was   called    to   the 
charge  of  the  Peabody  Museum.     In 
January,   1875,    ne  was  formally  ap- 
pointed curator  of  the  Museum.     The 
next    summer    found    him    again    in 
charge  of  the  department  of  fishes  in 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
and  for  two  years  he  divided  his  time 
between  this  institution  and  the  Pea- 
body Museum.     In  1876  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  report 
on  the  collections  made  by  the  survey 
west  of  the  100th  meridian,  which  re- 
port was  finished  in   1879.     ^n   l&&7 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Boston 
Societv  of  Natural  History,  retaining 
the  office  two  years.     In  1882  he  was 
appointed  State  Commissioner  on  In- 
land Fisheries  by  Governor  Long,  in 
which    office  he  remained  for    seven 
years.     In  1886  he  was  appointed  to 
the   new  chair  of   American   Archae- 
ology   and    Ethnology    in     Harvard 
University.     Since  1890  he  has  been 
president  of  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
American  Folk-Lore  Society,  and  in 
1891  was  president  of  the  parent  so- 
ciety.    In  1891  he  was  made  chief  of 
the  department  of  Ethnology  at  the 
Chicago  exposition,  retaining  this  of- 
fice until  the  fair   closed.     In   April, 
T894,  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the 
Ethnological  department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History   in 
New    York,    and    his    time    is    now 
divided   between    the   institution   and 


the     Peabody     Museum     in     Cam- 
bridge. 

Until   1876  Professor  Putnam  was 
an  ardent  worker  and  an  authority  in 
Zoology,  making  for  himself  an  en- 
viable name  by  his  constant  and  con- 
scientious work;  but  since  that  date 
his  efforts  have  been  in  the  department 
of  Ethnology.     His  interest  in  these 
studies  was  aroused  as  early  as  1857, 
when  during  a  visit  to  Montreal  he 
discovered  a  shell-heap  and  on  investi- 
gation determined  it  to  be  the  site  of 
an  ancient  habitation.     He  was  one 
of  the  first  in  this  country  to  attribute 
these  relics  to   man,   and   since  that 
time  he  has  personally  explored  shell- 
heaps,  burial  mounds,  village  sites  and 
caves    in     various    parts    of    North 
America,  and  has  directed  extensive 
explorations  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico   and    in   Central  and    South 
America.     He  has  been  the  director 
of  large  bodies  of  assistants   in  eth- 
nological  and   somatological   investi- 
gations, the  results  of  which  are  evi- 
denced in  the  collections  in  the  Pea- 
body Museum,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  and 
the     Field     Columbian    Museum    in 
Chicago.     In   connection   with   these 
researches  he  has  published  more  than 
three   hundred  papers.     He  was  the 
originator   of  the   Naturalist's  Direc- 
tory; he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Naturalist  and  an  editor  of 
it  till  1874.     He  has  edited  the  reports 
and  proceedings  of  at  least  a  dozen  so- 
cieties and  institutions,  and  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  more  popu- 
lar   magazine  literature  of    the  dav. 
He    has    manifested    throughout    his 
career  a  marked  executive  ability  as 
well  as  a  broad  and  thorough  scientific 
knowledge  in  many  branches  of  natu- 
ral science.    In  personal  character  he 
is  most  genial  and  winning,  the  most 
modest  and  generous  of  men,  and  he 
has    hosts    of    friends.     Those    con- 
nected with  him  in  his  work  testify  to 
his  kindness  of  heart,  his  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  his  unyielding  firmness 
in  adhering  to  what  he  believes  to  be 
right.     In    his    connection    with    the 
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American    Association   he    has  been  dent  during  this,  the  semi-centennial 

unsparing  in  his  efforts  to  make  its  anniversary     of    the     society     which 

meetings    successful;    and    it    is    fit-  owes  to  him  so  deep  a  debt  of  grati- 

ting  that  he   finds  himself  its   presi-  tude. 


A   SEA    LEGEND. 


[By  Herbert  Randall. 


T~~*\  Y  the  marsh's  edge  where  it  girts  the  sea 
;■— ^     Is  a  foot-worn  path,  they  say, 
Where  the  vagrant  winds,  with  a  lonesome  wail, 
Go  searching  for  Madelyn  Gray.     - 


And  the  sad  rains  grieve  on  the  winter  nights 
O'er  the  vast  of  the  dark  sea-way, 

And  plead  at  the  heart  of  the  desolate  main, 
"Restore  to  us  Madelyn  Gray!" 
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But  the  sand-drifts  guard  their  eternal  trusts, 

And  the  wild  tide  never  hears, 
And  the  dusk  falls  down  and  will  never  tell 
What  it  knows  of  the  yester-years. 

Yet  the  story  goes  that  there  once  set  sail 

A  lad  on  an  endless  way, 
Who  carried  to  sea  in  his  loyal  heart 

The  love  of  fair  Madelyn  Gray. 

Then  over  the  years  was  a  shadow  drawn; 

An  echo  came  up  from  the  sea, 
And  ever  and  aye  an  entreating  voice 

Called,  "Madelyn,  come  to  me!" 

* 

And  ever  and  ever  a  yearning  hand 

Would  beckon  her  to  obey ; 
And  the  tides  came  in  and  the  tides  went  out, 

Crying,  "Come  to  me,  Madelyn  Gray!" 

'Tis  the  old,  old  tale  of  a  broken  life, 
Of  constancy,  hope,  despair, 
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Of  a  face  in  the  breakers  among  the  rocks 

And  the  stars  as  a  death-watch  there. 

******* 
The  fisher-folk  say  that  a  roving  form 

Oft  comes  on  the  quiet  air, 
And  the  moonbeams  fill  to  a  deeper  glow 

From  the  light  of  her  unloosed  hair. 

And  the  sea-tints  shift  to  a  wondrous  gold 

Where  they  beat  against  the  sky, 
And  the  white  waves  lift  with  a  weird  delight, 

As  the  shadowy  wraith  draws  nigh. 

Then  out  of  the  waters  a  stretching  hand, 

That  leaves  not  a  trace,  they  say, 
Draws  into  the  depths  of  the  sea's  domain 

The  phantom  of  Madelyn  Gray. 

And  the  vagrant  winds,  with  a  lonesome  wail, 

Go  searching  the  vast  sea-way, 
And  the  rain-drifts  over  the  foot-worn  path 

Sob  ever  for  Madelyn  Gray. 
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By  Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 

NLY  one  killed!"  the  head-line  reads. 

The  glad  news  speeds. 
The  newsboys  cry,  "Killed,  only  one!"- 
He  was  my  son! 
What  were  a  thousand  to  this  one — 
My  only  son, 
Whose  blood  was  spilled 
That  bells  might  peal,  guns  fire,  men  shout, 
"Only  one  killed!" 
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By  Richard  Burton. 

HE  land  puts  on  a  haggard  look; 

For  branchless  boles  of  trees  uprise 
In  straggling  groups,  in  tragic  wise, 
Black,  weather  beaten,  God-forsook. 


Upon  the  plain,  in  high  relief 

Against  wide  heaven,  you  may  see 

Them  flaunt  spectacular  misery, 
Stamping  a  summer  scene  with  grief. 

Yet  somewhile  in  the  long  ago 

Blossomed  and  bloomed  an  Eden-show 

Of  beauty  here, — where  now  is  this 
Bleak  picture  of  a  wilderness. 
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GRAY'S  Elegy  is  the  Elegy  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  All  its 
most  characteristic  and  striking 
qualities  are  native  to  the  sea-girt  isle 
in  which  that  race  has  had  its  central 
home.  Many  words  and  phrases  in 
the  poem  only  convey  the  full  power 
of  their  emotion  to  the  mind  which 
can  interpret  them  in  the  light  and 
knowledge  of  English  history  and 
English  rural  life.  The  word  "cur- 
few" strikes  a  note  mellow  with  mem- 
ories of  ages  long  gone  by,  and  at- 
tunes the  spirit  to  that  pleasant  mel- 
ancholy which  is  the  most  profitable 
mood  in  which  to  read  the  poem. 
That  "glimmering  landscape,"  too, 
that  weary  ploughman,  that  "drowsy 
tinkling"  of  the  unseen  sheep,  that 
"moping  owl"  complaining  from  the 
church's  ivy-mantled  tower  —  all 
these  things  are  English  to.  the  core. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  Elegy  holds  its  place  of  supreme 
honor  among  the  people  to  whom  it 
belongs.  "It  is  a  poem,"  writes  Mr. 
Swinburne,  "of  such  high  perfection 
and  such  universal  appeal  to  the  ten- 
derest  and  noblest  depths  of  human 
feeling;"  "as  an  elegiac  poet,"  he 
says,  "Gray  holds  for  all  ages  to  come 
his  unassailable  and  sovereign  sta- 
tion." 

When  the  eye  of  sense  falls  for  the 
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first  time  upon  a  scene  hitherto  beheld 
only  by  the  eye  of  imagination  there 
often  comes  a  painful  feeling  of  disen- 
chantment, an  inevitable  dispelling  of 
much  of  the  romance  which  gathered 
round  the  spot  while  it  was  still  un- 
seen. For  the  great  majority  of  men 
the  churchyard  in  which  Gray  wrote 
his  Elegy  has  its  abode  in  the  realm  of 
fancy.  How  does  it  suffer  by  the  crit- 
ical test  of  coming  within  range  of  the 
seeing  eye?  It  can  frankly  and  hap- 
pily be  said  that  it  suffers  surprisingly 
little.  It  is  true  that  the  painful  uni- 
formity and  glaring  whiteness  of  the 
modern  marble  memorial  stones 
which  are  becoming  too  plentiful,  jar 
upon  the  old-time  sentiment  with 
which  the  pilgrim  approaches  this 
shrine;  but  these  unlovely  emblems  of 
departed  worth  and  surviving  grief 
are  happily  removed  a  little  distance 
from  the  church,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  older  tombs  preserve  around 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  building 
a  scene  which  harmonizes  with  the 
verse  of  Gray,  because  it  can  have 
changed  but  little  since  his  time.  It  is 
just  such  a  scene  as  most  imagina- 
tions would  have  pictured.  Each  ob- 
ject is  easily  recognized  by  the  poet's 
touch  of  description,  and  yet  no  one 
object  is  so  sharp  in  outline  as  to  re- 
move it  altogether  from  the  sphere  of 
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imagination.  The  only  probable  ex- 
ception is  the  "ivy-mantled  tower." 
The  tower  itself  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  Elegy,  and  its  thickly  clus- 
tered ivy  still  provides  a  secret  bower 
for  the  descendants  of  the  poet's  mop- 
ing owl;  but  the  wooden  spire  which 
rises  from  its  battlements  seems  to 
strike  a  note  of  discord.  For  the  rest, 
all  is  as  it  should  be.  To  the  south  a 
line  of  "rugged  elms"  stands  guard  by 
the  churchyard  wall,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer sun  their  shadows  mingle  with 
that  yew  tree's  shade,  beneath  which, 

"Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

If  the  fates  were  unkind  to  Gray  in 
the  father  they  gave  him,  the  balance 
was  generously  readjusted  in  the  per- 
son of  his  mother.  Philip  Gray,  the 
father  of  the  poet,  is  not  to  be  credited 
with  any  share  in  his  famous  son's 
achievements.  All  that  we  have  to 
thank  him  for  is  a  portrait  of  that  son 
when  in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  was  a 
man  of  violent  temper,  extravagant  in 
his  habits,  wholly  wanting  in  his  duty 
to  his  family,  and  so  inhuman  in  his 
behavior  to  his  wife  that  that  lady 
was  actually  dependent  during  the 
whole  of  her  married  life  upon  the 
labor  of  her  own  hands.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  father's  character  serves  as 
an  excellent  foil  to  throw  that  of  the 
mother  into  relief.  In  a  double  sense 
Gray  owed  his  life  to  her;  for  when  he 
was  still  an  infant,  she,  finding  the 
child  in  a  fit,  resorted  to  the  desperate 
remedy  of  opening  one  of  his  veins 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  so  saved 
him  from  the  early  grave  which  her 
other  eleven  children  found.  Through 
all  the  following  years  she  watched 
with  tender  solicitude  the  life  of  the 
one  child  who  was  the  sole  harvest  of 
her  travail,  and  when  he  was  sent  to 
Eton,  it  was  at  her  expense  and  not 
that  of  his  father. 

To  his  mother,  too,  Gray  owed  his 
acquaintance  with  that  lovely  English 
county  from  which  he  was  to  gather 
the  sweet  pastoral  images  of  his  most 
famous  poem.     Although  when  Miss 


Dorothy  Antrobus  became  the  wife 
of  Philip  Gray  she  was  keeping  a  mil- 
liner's shop  in  Cornhill,  London,  in 
partnership  with  her  sister  Mary,  she 
still  retained  an  affectionate  connec- 
tion with  Buckinghamshire,  the 
county  of  her  birth,  one  of  her  sisters 
being  married  to  a  prosperous  lawyer 
who  lived  at  Burnham.  In  the  house 
of  this  uncle,  Gray  spent  his  vacations 
from  Eton,  and  thus  began  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  neighboring  par- 
ish of  Stoke  Poges  and  with  that 
churchyard  which  was  to  have  such  a 
profound  influence  on  his  verse.  Here 
also  he  discovered  that  forest  of  Ar- 
den  which,  by  the  name  of  Burnham 
Beeches,  is  now  famous  among  all 
English-speaking  people.  "I  have," 
he  wrote  in  a  vacation  letter  to  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  "at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  through  a  green  lane,  a  for- 
est (the  vulgar  call  it  a  common)  all 
my  own,  at  least  as  good  as  so,  for  I 
spy  no  human  thing  in  it  but  myself. 
It  is  a  little  chaos  of  mountains  and 
precipices,  —  mountains,  it  is  true, 
that  do  not  ascend  much  above  the 
clouds,  nor  are  the  declivities  quite  so 
amazing  as  Dover  Cliff;  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks 
as  much  as  I  do  may  venture  to  climb, 
and  crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much 
pleasure  as  if  they  were  more  danger- 
ous. Both  vale  and  hill  are  covered 
with  most  venerable  beeches,  and 
other  very  reverend  vegetables,  that, 
like  most  other  ancient  people,  are  al- 
ways dreaming  out  their  old  stories  to 
the  winds.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these 
squats  Me  (il  penscrosd)  and  there  I 
grow  to  the  trunk  for  a  whole  morn- 
ing." 

Death  was  the  chief  cause  of  Gray  s 
becoming  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  Stoke  Poges  than  had  been  pos- 
sible during  his  Eton  vacations. 
When  Philip  Gray  died,  in  1741,  Dor- 
othy Gray  and  her  sister  Mary  doubt- 
less realized  that  one  of  the  strongest 
ties  which  held  them  to  the  metropolis 
had  snapped;  and  when,  about  a  year 
later,  their  sister  in  Buckinghamshire 
became    a    widow,    the    three    ladies 
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apparently  resolved  to  end  their 
days  together  in  the  county  of  their 
birth.  Henceforward,  that  is  from 
October,  1742,  Gray  had  no  home  in 
London;  but  there  was  always  open 
to  him  the  peaceful  haven  which  his 
mother  and  her  two  sisters  had  shaped 
for  themselves  at  Stoke  Poges.  The 
house  was  situated  at  West  End,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  parish,  where 
the  mansion  of  Stoke  Court  now 
stands.  It  is  described  as  having 
been  a  simple  farmhouse  of  two  stor- 
ies, with   a   rustic   porch   before  the 


STOKE    POGES    MANOR    HOUSE 

door;  but  the  only  apartments  which 
survive  from  the  old  building  are  the 
poet's  bedroom,  the  study,  and  the 
window  above  it  at  which  he  used  to 
sit.  There  still  exists  at  Stoke  Court, 
however,  a  yet  more  interesting  relic 
of  the  poet,  in  the  summer-house  in 
which  he  "used  to  sit  and  dream."  It 
is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  and  commanding 
from  the  rising  ground  on  which  it 
stands  a  far-reaching  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  outlook  is 
still  as  calm  and  remote  from  the  busy 
stir  of  life  as  when  Gray  described 
himself  as  "still  at  Stoke,  hearing,  see- 
ing, doing  absolutely  nothing." 

As  death  was  instrumental  in  deep- 
ening Gray's  intimacy  with  Stoke 
Poges,  so  also  was  the  king  of  terrors 
responsible  for  creating  in  him  that 


spirit  of  melancholy  out  of  which  the 
Elegy  grew.  One  of  the  poet's  dear- 
est friends  at  Eton  had  been  Richard 
West,  who  was  denied  any  consider- 
able span  of  life  in  which  to  ripen  his 
undoubted  genius.  While  on  a  visit 
to  Stoke  Poges,  Gray  heard  suddenly 
of  the  death  of  this  early  friend,  and 
the  loss  tinged  all  his  after  life  with 
sadness.  The  immediate  issue  of  that 
loss  may  be  traced  in  the  poems  writ- 
ten while  his  sorrow  was  still  heavy 
upon  him.  One  of  these  is  the  sonnet 
specially  dedicated  to  West's  memory: 

"In  vain  to  me  the  smil- 
ing     mornings 
shine, 
And    reddening    Phoe- 
bus lifts  his  golden 
fire; 
The   birds    in    vain   their 
amorous       descant 
join; 
Or    cheerful    fields    re- 
sume    their    green 
attire; 
/      These     ears,     alas!      for 
)  -  other  notes  repine, 

I"        A    different    object    do 
these  eyes  require; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts 
no  heart  but  mine; 
And  in  my  breast  the 
imperfect   joys    ex- 
pire. 
Yet   morning    smiles   the 
busy  race  to  cheer, 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier 
men; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  com- 
plain; 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 
And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in 
vain." 


Then  there  is  the  "Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  the  whole 
of  which  is  suffused  with  that  retro- 
spective tenderness  which  is  the  domi- 
nant mood  of  the  human  mind  under 
the  influence  of  death.  On  the  south- 
ern horizon  seen  from  Stoke  Poges 
the  embattled  outline  of  the  royal 
castle  of  Windsor  and  the  "antique 
towers"  of  Eton  are  plainly  visible; 
and  as  Gray  gazed  upon  those  familiar 
objects  while  still  in  the  throes  of  his 
lonely  anguish,  what  was  more  nat- 
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ural  than  that  his  mind  should  revert 
to  those  lost  days  of  his  boyhood 
which  he  had  spent  there  in  the  com- 
pany of  West? 

"Ah  happy  hills,  ah  pleasing  shade, 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain! 
I  feel  the  gales,  that  from  ye  blow, 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring." 

Verses  such  as  these  are  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  sombre  mood  of 
Gray's  spirit  during  that  sad  autumn 
of  1742;  his  muse  was  surely  ripening 
towards  the  full  harvest  of  the  Elegy. 
One  other  event  helping  towards  that 
fruition  was  to  happen  that  autumn; 
this  was  the  death  of  that  lawyer  uncle 
in  whose  home  the  poet  had  spent  so 
many  of  his  holidays  from  Eton. 
Twice,  thus,  within  a  few  short 
months,  the  shadow  of  death  fell  upon 
Gray's  life;  and  in  the  gloom  of  those 
days  "melancholy  marked  him  for  her 
own,"  and  awakened  the  beginnings 
of  that  Elegy  which  was  to  give  the 
English  mind  its  most  comforting 
channel  of  expression  in  any  twilight 
hour.  Although  begun  as  the  year 
1742  waned  to  its  close,  the  Elegy  was 
not  destined  to  be  finished  for  a  long 
time.  It  may  be  that  Gray,  in  the  new 
life  at  Cambridge  upon  which  he  now 
entered,  found  some  relief  from  the 
mood  in  which  the  poem  had  its  birth; 
in  any  case  it  was  not  until  death 
touched  him  again  nearly  in  the  per- 
son of  one  whom  he  loved  that  the 
Elegy  was  fashioned  to  its  completion. 
In  November,  1749,  news  reached 
Gray  at  Cambridge  that  his  aunt 
Mary  —  she  who  had  been  partner  in 
the  milliner's  shop  at  Cornhill  —  had 
died  suddenly;  and  he  at  once  ad- 
dressed to  his  mother  the  following 
tender  letter: 

"The  unhappy  news  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  you  equally  surprises  and 
afflicts  me.  I  have  lost  a  person  I 
loved  very  much,  and  have  been  used 


to  from  my  infancy;  but  am  much 
more  concerned  for  your  loss,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  which  I  forbear  to 
dwell  upon,  as  you  must  be  too  sensi- 
ble of  them  yourself;  and  will,  I  fear, 
more  and  more  need  a  consolation 
that  no  one  can  give,  except  He  who 
had  preserved  her  to  you  so  many 
years,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  His 
pleasure,  has  taken  her  from  us  to 
Himself;  and  perhaps,  if  we  reflect 
upon  what  she  felt  in  this  life,  we  may 
look  upon  this  as  an  instance  of  His 
goodness  both  to  her  and  to  those 
that  loved  her.  .  .  .  However  you 
may  deplore  your  own  loss,  yet  think 
that  she  is  at  last  easy  and  happy:  and 
has  now  more  occasion  to  pity  us  than 
we  her.  I  hope,  and  beg,  you  will 
support  yourself  with  that  resignation 
we  owe  to  Him,  who  gave  us  our  be- 
ing for  good,  and  who  deprives  us  of  it 
for  the  same  reason.  I  would  have 
come  to  you  directly,  but  you  do  not 
say  whether  you  desire  I  should  or 
not;  if  you  do,  I  beg  I  may  know  it, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  me,  and 
I  am  in  very  good  health." 

It  does  not  seem  clear  whether  Gray 
did  go  to  Stoke  Poges  at  this  time; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  death 
of  his  aunt  revived  the  mood  in  which 
the  Elegy  was  begun,  and  led  to  its 
completion.  He  finished  the  poem  at 
Stoke  in  June  of  the  following  year; 
and  in  sending  a  copy  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole  he  wrote:  "Having  put  an  end 
to  a  thing  whose  beginning  you  have 
seen  long  ago,  I  immediately  send  it 
to  you.  You  will,  I  hope,  look  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  thing  with  an  end 
to  it;  a  merit  that  most  of  my  writings 
have  wanted,  and  are  like  to  want." 

It  is  puerile,  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  available,  to  as- 
sert, as  some  have  done,  that  the 
churchyard  of  the  Elegy  is  not  that  of 
Stoke  Poges.  Even  apart  from  that 
evidence,  the  testimony  of  the  poem  is 
conclusive  on  that  point.  He  who 
visits  Stoke  Poges  with  the  Elegy 
written  clearly  on  the  tablets  of  mem- 
ory realizes  at  once  that  here  is  the 
very   scene   from   which   its   pictures 
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were  drawn;  he  will  feel,  as  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse  has  said,  "a  certain  sense 
of  confidence  in  the  poet's  sincerity." 
The  harmony  between  the  objective 
sights  and  the  subjective  recollections 
is  perfect.  The  "ivy-mantled  tower," 
the  "rugged  elms,"  the  "yew  tree's 
shade,"  the  frail  memorial  "with  un- 
couth rhimes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
decked,"  the  "church-way  path"  — 
these  all  assert  the  truthfulness  of  the 


poet's  picture,  and  prove  that  it  was 
here  and  nowhere  else  that  he  gar- 
nered the  images  of  his  immortal 
verse. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  Gray  himself 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  peaceful  grave- 
yard of  Stoke  Poges;  and  thus  the  vis- 
itor thither  has  the  added  sad  pleasure 
of  pausing  by  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
whose  verse  was  the  mainspring  of  his 
pilgrimage.     First  to  be  laid  in  this 
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grave  was  that  aunt  whose  loss  he  so 
deeply  deplored;  and  then,  four  years 
later,  there  followed  that  tender 
mother  to  whom  he  owed  so  great 
a  debt  of  affection.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb,  written  by 
Gray,  reads  thus: 

"In  the  vault  beneath  are  de- 
posited, in  hope  of  a  joyful  res- 
urrection, the  remains  of  Mary 
Antrobus.  She  died  unmarried, 
Nov.  5,  1749,  aged  66.  In  the 
same  pious  confidence,  beside  her 
friend  and  sister,  here  sleep  the 
remains  of  Dorothy  Gray,  widow, 
the  careful,  tender  mother  of 
many  children,  one  of  whom 
alone  had  the  misfortune  to  sur- 
vive her.  She  died  March  II, 
x753>  aged  67." 

Gray  himself  died  in  July,  1771 ; 
and  in  his  will  he  left  explicit  in- 
structions that  his  body  was  to  be 
"deposited  in  the  vault  made  by 
my  late  dear  mother  in  the 
churchyard  of  Stoke  Poges,  near 
Slough  in  Buckinghamshire,  by 
her  remains."  Of  course  this  wish 


was  respected;  but  there  is  no  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  to  show  that  the  poet 
is  buried  there.      In  the  wall  of  the 
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church,  however,  close  by,  there  is  a 
stone  which  reads: 

"Opposite  to  this  stone,  in  the  same 
tomb  upon  which  he  has  so  feelingly 
recorded  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  be- 
loved parent,  are  deposited  the  re- 
mains of  Thomas  Gray,  the  author 
of  the  Elegy  written  in  a  Coun- 
try Churchyard.  He  was  buried 
August      6th,      1 77 1." 

There  is,  however,  a 
monument  to  the  poet 
in  the  field  adjoining 
the  churchyard  on  the 
east.  This  takes  the 
form  of  a  massive  ceno- 
taph, and  upon  the  four 
sides  of  the  pedestal 
there  are  various  in- 
scriptions.       Three      of 


Mother."  The  cost  of  this  monument 
and  the  stone  in  the  church  wall  was 
generously  borne  by  Mr.  John  Penn, 
a  grandson  of  the  William  Penn  who 
founded  Pennsylvania.  At  the  time 
of  their  erection,  and  indeed  for  some 
thirty  years  before,  Stoke  Poges 
manor  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Penn  family,  the  estate  having  been 


GRAY  S    BEDROOM   AT    STOKE    COURT. 


the  inscriptions  are  quotations  from 
the  poet's  verse;  the  fourth  records 
that  "This  Monument,  in  honour  of 
Thomas  Gray,  was  erected  A.  D. 
1799,  among  the  scenes  celebrated  by 
that  great  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poet. 
He  died  July  31,  1771,  and  lies  un- 
noted, in  the  churchyard  adjoining, 
under  the  tombstone  on  which  he  pi- 
ously and  pathetically  recorded  the 
interment  of  his  Aunt  and  lamented 


purchased  by 
Thomas  Penn,  the 
son  of  William 
Penn,  in  1760. 

One  other  asso- 
ciation of  Gray 
with  Stoke  Poges 
has  still  to  be  men- 
tioned. Before  the 
Elegy  was  printed 
Horace  Walpole 
appears  to  have  handed  it  about 
in  manuscript  form;  and  one  copy 
was  seen  by  Lady  Cobham,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Stoke  Poges 
Manor  House.  By  and  by  the  lady 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  author 
was  living  in  the  same  parish;  and  she 
gladly  availed  herself  of  the  services 
of  two  visitors  to  secure  his  acquaint- 
ance. These  visitors,  who  were  ladies, 
set  off  one  dav  across  the  fields  to  the 
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farmhouse  a  t 
West  End,  and, 
not  finding  the 
poet  at  home, 
left  such  a  mes- 
sage as  made  it 
compulsory  on 
him  to  return 
the  call.  Out  of 
this  incident, 
and  descriptive 
of  it,  grew 
Gray's  humor- 
ous poem  en- 
titled "A  Long 
Story,"  the  clos- 
ing scene  of 
which  is  laid  in 
the  Manor 
House. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  how  rich  is  the 
parish  of  Stoke  Poges  in  associations 
with  the  memory  of  Gray.  From  early 
boyhood  to  ripe  manhood  these  peace- 
ful fields  and  lanes  often  filled  his  vis- 
ion and  ministered  to  his  pensive 
spirit  the  tender  balm  of  nature's 
sweetest  comfort.  Here,  too,  he  ex- 
perienced that  love  of  kindred  which 
was   in  part  denied  him   in   his   own 
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home,  spending 
those  "quiet  au- 
tumn days  of 
every  year  so 
peacefully  i  n 
loving  and  be- 
ing loved  by 
these  three 
placid  old  ladies 
at  Stoke,  in  a 
warm  atmos- 
phere of  musk 
and  pot-pourri." 
The  memory 
of  Gray  per- 
vades all  the  re- 
gion almost  as 
much  as  the 
memory  of 
S  h  a  k  espeare 
pervades  Stratford  or  the  memory  of 
Wordsworth  pervades  Rydal  Mount 
and  Grasmere.  Whichever  way  the  eye 
turns  in  all  the  country  between  Wind- 
sor and  Stoke  Poges  there  is  in  every 
place  something  that  suggests  chap- 
ters in  Gray's  life  or  famous  and  be- 
loved lines  from  his  poems;  and  the 
landscape  in  which  so  much  of  his  life 
was  set  and  with  which  so  many  of  his 
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works  are  associated,  is  one  whose 
whole  tone  and  character  seem  pecu- 
liarly in  harmony  with  his  own  genius. 
But  it  is  in  the  quiet  churchyard  that 
the  memory  of  the  poet  lives  in  its 
greatest  intensity.  So  long  as  the 
pathos  of  lowly  life  appeals  to  the 
heart,  so  long  as  there  is  a  soul  not 
wholly  lost  to  the  charm  of  peaceful 


days  spent  in  the  "cool  sequestered 
vale  of  life,"  so  long  as  the  tender  im- 
ages of  fading  day  and  unavailing  re- 
minders of  the  dead  have  power  to 
move  the  spirit,  —  so  long  will  this 
God's  Acre  keep  green  the  memory 
of  that  poet  whose  verse  abounds 
with  "sentiments  to  which  every 
bosom  returns  an  echo." 
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LOVE    AND    LIFE. 

By  Helen  M.  Richardson. 

LOVE  dropped  my  hand;  my  heart  cried  out  in  pain: 
"Ah,  do  not  leave  me,  I  have  naught  but  thee!" 
Yet  Love  unheeding  turned  not  back  again; 
I  stood  alone,  unfettered,  sad,  and  —  free. 

Life  took  the  hand  Love  cared  not  to  enfold. 
"I  offer  greater  gifts  than  Love,"  she  cried; 
"Not  one,  but  many  —  yours  to  take  and  hold." 
And  yet  I  bowed  my  head,  unsatisfied. 


OLD    ROADS   IN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

By  William  H.  Stone. 

Illustrated  from  photographs  made  along  the  old  roads. 


THE  dew  had  not  gone  from  the 
grass     nor    the     fragrance     and 
freshness   from   the   bright   May 
morning  when  I  turned  into  the  old 


' 


road.     It  had  been  located  a  hundred 
and  twenty-one  years  before. 

"Then  Laid  out  by  the  Proprietors 
Committee  a  Certain  Highway  on  the 
East  Side  the  Mountain  Beginning  at 
the  South  Line  of  the  Town  a  Little 
South  of  the  Dweling  House  of  Ben- 
ajah  Taylor  in  the  Third  Range 
Leading  North  West  wardly  by 
trees  marked  with  four  Noches 
and  Leading  to  and  by  the  House 
of    Josiah     Kilburn     in    the     Second 


Range  thence 
trees  Marked  till 
it  falls  in  the  Di- 
vidint  Line  of  the 
Second  and  third 
Ranges  and  then 
to  be  one  Moyety 
on  the  one  Side 
and  the  other 
Moyety  on  the 
other  Side  Sd. 
Line  till  it  Corns 
to  the  North  Side 
of  the  Sixty 
acre  Lotts  Said 
674 


Northwardly       by 


Highway  is  Laid  four  Rods  Wide 
and  to  be  and  Remain  an  oppen  and 
Publick  Highway." 

It  became  the  principal  highway  of 
the    town,    a    part    of    the  old 
"County  Road."  But  now  a  little 
stream  issuing  from  a  spring  in 
the  hillside  meandered  down  the 
oozy  roadway  at  its  own  sweet 
will,   undisturbed  by  the   road- 
master;  and  a  little  farther  on 
slender    poles,    weather-stained 
and  with  thin  bark  hanging  in 
strips,     stretching     across     the 
roadway  between   tall   mortised 
posts,    said   plainly,    "No    thor- 
oughfare."    Apple  trees,  masses 
of  pink  and  white,  were  arched 
overhead;  and  through  the  bordering 
trees,  over  a  stone  wall  on  one  side  and 
a  brush  fence  on  the  other,  I  could  see 
the  white  bloom  in  the  orchards.     As 
the  road   began  to   ascend    the    hill, 
rough,  gray  stones  protruded  among 
the  grass  and  gravel;  and  beyond  the 
bars  the  wall  had  fallen  in  places,  leav- 
ing the  road  open  to  a  pasture  that, 
set  with  young  pines  mottled  by  the 
light  new  growth  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  stretched  upwards  to  a  wood 
radiantly  golden  as  the  morning  sun 
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streamed  through  the  young  foliage. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  green-gray 
pasture  slope  with  noble  sugar  maples 
and  young  pines,  its  farther  part  out- 
lined against  the  clear  spring  sky,  on 
Avhich  a  low  wild  growth  was  pro- 
jected in  brown.  A  brook  of  spark- 
ling water  crossed  the  road  with  a 
cheerful  gurgle,  the  stones  in  its  bed 
varnished  by  the  clear  water.  A  little 
island  was  populous 
with  blue  violets,  and 
the  bank  of  the  stream 
was  gay  with  tiny  blu- 
ets, white  violets,  and 
dandelion  blossoms. 
Swamp  maples  near  by 
were  great  masses  of 
red,  the  winged  fruits 
quite  overpowering  the 
green  of  the  leaves. 

So  I  wan- 
dered along 


wild-wood  fragrance,  how  tender  the 
green  of  the  grass,  all  starred  with 
strawberry  blossoms,  how  shining  the 
leaves  of  the  white-stemmed  birches! 
How  the  birds  sang! 

Soon  the  road  entered  a  damp, 
shady  wood  sprouting  with  rolled-up 
woolly  osmunda  ferns,  and  rank  with 
vegetation,  where  birches  and  maples 
crowded     upon     the    hemlocks,     and 

where  herb- 
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the  old 
grass- 
grown 
road,  by 
damp  spots 
where  the 
dark  soil 
was  deep- 
trodden  by 
cattle,  and 
along  cow- 
paths 
which  here 
and  there 
were  worn 
throng  h 
the  grass 
at  the  side 
of  the  road- 
way,    and 

then  the  road  ran  steeply  up  through  a 
little  valley  in  whose  bottom  a  stream 
babbled  musically,  which  I  could  see 
coming  over  the  rocks  farther  up,  with 
a  cool  and  pleasant  sound.  There  was 
a  luxuriant  wood  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  road.  Close  at  hand  were  great 
rocks  sparkling  with  bits  of  mica  or 
trickling  streams  of  water,  or  speckled 
dark  with  lichens  and  deeply  shaded 
by  the  forest.       How  sweet  was  the 
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roadway 
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turned  a  lit- 
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left      and, 
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now       high 

upon      the 

hills,    again 

infrin  ged 
upon  the  pasture  lands.  I 
could  see  for  twenty  miles 
to  the  south,  over  the  great 
valley  to  the  misty  hills, 
which,  clothed  in  perpetual 
forests,  rose  shadowy  to 
meet  an  overhanging  band 
of  warm,  gray-white 
clouds. 

The  brook  that  I  had 
followed  up  the  valley 
came  laughing  from  the  shady 
pine-carpeted  wood,  and  I  left 
its  music  with  regret.  The  grass- 
grown  road  ran  along  beside  a  stone 
wall  whose  quartz  stones  gleamed 
clean  and  white  among  gray,  weather- 
stained  ones;  and  after  a  time  hem- 
locks and  sprouting  swamp-maples 
pressed  so  close  upon  it  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  path  among  them 
Here  the  grass  could  not  grow,  and 
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the  leaves  lay  thick  and  brown  and 
crisp  along  the  path.  The  stone  wall 
now  gave  place  to  a  straggling  fence 
made  with  poles  running  between 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground  and 
crossed;  and  this  fence  seemed  to  run 
across  the  indistinct  path,  and  beyond 
was  so  dense  a  growth  of  pine-saplings 
that  I  feared  I  should  not  be  able  to 
trace  the  old  road  farther. 

There  were,  however,  faint  traces  of 
a  road  running  by  a  maple  orchard 
and  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  had 
been  to  the  west  of  the  valley  through 
which  I  had  ascended.  So  climbing 
the  fence  I  followed  the  ill-defined 
track  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill.  Before 
me  a  forest  scarce- 
ly broken  b  y 
woodmen's  clear- 
ings was  variegat- 
ed by  all  the  tints 
of  May.  In  the 
forest,  dark-green, 
almost  black, 
spruces  rose  tall 
and  symmetrical. 
Then  there  were 
the  lighter  greens 
of  the  pines  and 
dashes  of  red  from 
the  maples  a  n  d 
through  all  the 
golden  gleam  of 
ashes      and      oaks. 


Above  the  gay,  mottled  for- 
est, across  a  wide  interven- 
ing valley,  was  a  range  of 
dark  hills,  and  above  the 
hills  miles  away  a  stern  and 
mighty  mountain  dominat- 
ing all  the  scene.  Its  pas- 
ture lands  and  forests  and 
barren  summit  were  but 
faint  variations  of  color,  as 
seen  through  the  morning 
haze.  There  was  little  per- 
spective to  its  slope,  and  it. 
seemed  to  rise  a  mighty, 
sheer,  gray  wall  against  the 
whitish  fog  clouds  beyond. 
Farther  to  the  right,  over 
and  through  the  noble 
sugar  maples  that  stood  adown 
the  slope,  great  rounded  masses 
of  cleanest  verdure,  I  could  see 
the  spreading  white  heads  of  the  apple 
trees  set  among  the  greens.  Still 
farther  to  the  right  I  saw  the  roofs  of 
buildings  shining  in  the  sun,  in  the 
valley  below,  and  then  more  apple 
bloom;  beyond,  down  on  the  plain  that 
lay  stretched  out  long  and  wide,  houses 
and  trees  and  green  meadows  were 
basking  in  the  sunshine;  and  still  be- 
yond were  more  mountains  in  the  haze. 
Soft,  foaming  clouds  were  along  the 
horizon  above  the  mountains.  Nearer 
on  the  slope  of  the  pasture  the  leaves 
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rustled  on  the  trees  as  the  elated  wind 
swept  up  the  hillside. 

A  rock  pasture  it  was,  all  set  with 
gray  boulders  and  mottled  with  grass 


and  ferns.  As  I  turned  my  eyes  from 
the  abounding  luxuriance  of  nature 
that  was  spread  before  me,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  but  a  few  rods  down  the 
slope  what  seemed 
to  be  a  grave-stone 
set  in  the  rough 
pasture,  the  grass 
growing  quite  to  its 
base;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  other 
stones  overthrown 
near  by.  Going  to 
the  stone  over  the 
yielding  turfs 
where  the  dried 
grass  sounded  crisp 
beneath  my  feet,  I 
found  a  weather- 
worn stone  of  dark 
slate  flecked  with 
yellow  and  green 
lichens.  The  stone 
inclined  edgewise 
very  much,  and  a 
conventional  weep- 
ing branch  was  at  the  top.  I  could  read 
the  inscription,  and  date,  179 1.  Some 
long  spears  of  grass  pressed  close 
against  it,  as  if  to  shield  it  from  the 
ruin  that  had  overthrown  the  other 
stones  that  were  scattered  about  de- 


faced and  broken.  Another  stone 
had  at  the  top  "Memento  Mori" 
and  a  face  with  wings  in  place  of  ears, 
an  abbreviated  angel  apparently.  The 
inscription  was: 
"In  Memory  of 
Revnd  Josiah  Kil- 
bourn  who  was 
Minister  of  Ches- 
terfield in  ye  Bay 
State  he  Deed 
Sept.  ye  24th, 
1 78 1,  in  ye  29th 
year  of  his  Age;" 
and  below:  "He 
who  cheapens  life 
abates  the  fear  of 
Death."  A  part 
of  the  inscription 
could  be  made  out 
only  with  diffi- 
culty. A  third 
stone  was  broken  off  near  the  base 
and  leaned  against  another  whose  in- 
scription was  not  legible.  Upon  it  I 
read:    "In   Memory  of  Mrs.   Jemima 


Kilbourn  ye  Wife  of  Mr.  Ebenr  Kil- 
bourn.  She  Deed  June  ye  25th  1765 
in  ye  21st  year  of  her  Age."  Frag- 
ments of  other  stones  protruded  from 
the  sod,  and  others  or  portions  of 
them  lay  flat  on  the  ground.     On  one 
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stone   in   large   characters,   within   an 

elaborate    border,    was    the    maker's 

name    and    the 

price     of     the 

stone,      seven 

dollars. 

The  earliest 
date  upon  the 
stone  carried 
m  y  thoughts 
back  to  a  time 
when    the    hills 


about     were 
part  of  a  royal 
province,  when 
the     primeval 
forest  that  then 
covered      them 
had    only    just 
begun     to     fall 
before      the      settlers 
axe.      Who    was    this 
Jemima    Kilbourn, 
who     was     laid     here 
in    a     solitary    grave 
so    many    years    ago? 
Neglected  as  is  her  last  resting  place 
something  of  her  history  is  still  pre- 
served.    Jemima   Ford,   afterward 
Jemima  Kilbourn,  belonged,  it  is 
said,  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  fam- 
ilies in  Connecticut  —  from  which 
colony  many  of  the  early  settlers 
of  southwestern   New   Hampshire 
came.         Her     future      husband's 
father,      in     business      with      her 
grandfather,    had    there    acquired 
considerable     wealth.        Desirous 
of     becoming     a     large      landed 
proprietor,      he      sent      men      up 
here     into     what     was      then     a 


wilderness     to      look      over     the 
ground.    Here  the  agent  of  a  land 
speculator  got  them  bewildered  in 
the  woods,  and  kept  them  wander- 
ing for  several  days  over  the  level 
land    that    lies    along    the    river. 
Upon    returning    to     Connecticut 
they    reported    to    Mr.    Kilbourn 
that  the  township  was  very  level 
and  free  from  stones.     Influenced 
by  this  report,  the  elder  Kilbourn 
joined  with  others  in  the  purchase 
of  eighteen  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  this  region.    This  was  in  1761.     In 
the  fall  of  the  next  year,  or  earlier,  he 
came      to      his 
purchase     with 
his     son     Ebe- 
nezer;     and 
they    spent   the 
next      winter 
and    the    sum- 
mer    following 
in  clearing  the 
land,     building 


a  barn  and  pre- 
paring a  cabin 
for  their  fam- 
ilies. The  next 
winter  they 
were  in 
"" "■""•,»  C  o  n- 

-  *-..,-"  n  e  c  t  i- 

■-*    :."     ;    y-    ../';/•  cut,  but 

i  n  t  h  e 
sprin  g 
of  1764 
r  e  t  u  rn- 
ed  with 
their  families  —  Ebenezer  and  Je- 
mima Ford  having  been  recently  mar- 
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ried  —  and  with  a 
large  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep 
and  several  horses. 
They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the 
first  settlers  in  the 
town.  A  grant  of 
the  township  had 
several  years  before 
been  made  to  resi- 
dents of  Massachu- 
setts; but,  princi- 
pally because  of 
danger  of  Indian 
attacks  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  which  ended 
only  a  year  or  two  before  the 
Kilbourns  began  to  clear  their  land, 
none  of  the  grantees  had  settled  upon 
the  land  conveyed.  The  Kilbourns' 
cabin,  sheltered  by  the  hills  and  near 


a  little  brook,  stood  in  the  valley  that 
lies  just  below  the  old  burying-ground. 
On  the  plain  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  it  the  monotony  of  the  wild  forest 
was  broken  by  scanty  clearings;  to 
the  north  a  sea  of  wilderness  stretched 
away,  tossed  into  huge  billows  of  in- 
terminable greens.  There  are  tradi- 
tions of  hardships  endured  by  the 
Kilbourns   during   their   frontier   life. 


During  the  first  winter  when  the  two 
men  lived  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
they  are  said  to  have  come  short  of 
provisions  and  to  have  been  in  danger 
of  starvation.  Ebenezer  Kilbourn's 
young  wife  was  not  able  long  to  en- 
dure the  exposures 
of  her  new  home. 
She  died  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year 
after  her  marriage; 
and  on  one  June 
day  when  on  the 
forest  around  the 
tender  adolescence 
of  spring  had  just 
passed  into  the  ma- 
turity of  summer, 
she  was  laid  in  a 
lonely  grave  in  a 
forest  clearing  on 
the  ragged  edge  of 
the  wilderness. 
A  few  years  after 
removing  from  Connecticut  the 
Kilbourns  built  a  frame  house, 
the  first  in  town,  a  little  way 
from  the  cabin  and  only  a  few 
rods  from  the  entrance  to  the  old  road 
up  which  I  had  come.  Ebenezer 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary army.  He  had  married  again ; 
and  his  wife  was  left  at  the  house  with 
four  young  children,  a  blind  girl,  her 
husband's  father,  now  a  helpless  old 
man,  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  care  for,  with  only  the  help 
of  two   large   dogs,   which    had  been 
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trained  to  drive  cattle  and  which  were 
a  protection  against  wild  beasts.  It  is 
said  that,  on  being  suddenly  ordered 
to  march, 
Lieutenant 
K  i  1  b  o  u  r  n  's 
company 
gathered  at 
h  i  s  house. 
Having 
found  that 
many  of  his 
men  had  not 
nece  s  s  a  ry 
p  r  o  v  isions, 
he  put  two 
bushels  o  f 
flour  into 
kneading 

troughs,  heated  two  large  brick  ovens, 
and  started  fires  in  all  the  fireplaces. 
His  wife  prepared  the  bread,  and  what 
she  could  not 
bake  in  the  ovens 
she  set  around 
the  fireplace.  In 
a  short  time  the 
men  ate  hurried- 
ly from  long 
tables  in  the  yard, 
and,  taking  in 
their  knapsacks 
what  was  left, 
marched  away. 
A  part  of  the 
house  could  have 
been  seen  a  few 
years     ago     near 


its  original  loca- 
tion, then  in  use  as 
a  sugar  house.  The 
frame  of  huge  oak 
timbers  was  visible 
and  showed  the 
shape  of  the  rooms 
and  the  immense 
size  of  the  chim- 
ney. 

Once     more     I 
looked     over     the 
forest,    green    and 
golden,  the  bloom- 
ing   orchards,    the 
grassy    fields    and 
the  hazy  mountains,  and  then  resumed 
my  wanderings.    Decrepit  apple  trees, 
not  too  old,  however,  to  bloom  in  May, 

were  a  little 
way  from  the 
sadly  neg- 
lected bury- 
ing ground, 
and  there 
seemed  to  be 
the  ruins  of  a 
house  near 
them ;  but  on 
getting  t  o 
the  spot  I 
found  that 
little  besides 
a  d  e  p  r  e  s- 
sion  in  the 
ground  and  a  confused  heap  of 
stones  was  left  of  what  was  once  a 
home.     Not  a  scrap  of  timber  was  to 
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be  seen,  and  only  a  few  bricks  were  to 
be  found,  and  they  were  mostly  buried 
in  the  sod.  What  a  wealth  of  shade 
was  in  the  maple  orchard,  where  the 
great  trees  throw  their  leafy  boughs 
over  the  greensward  dotted  with 
strawberry  blossoms  and  dandelions! 
When  I  got  back  into  the  road 
which  I  had  followed  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  found  it  so  nearly  obliterated 
by  the  growth  of  low  pines  at  the  point 
where  I  came  back  to  it  that  I  had 
doubt  as  to  which  way  I  should  go. 
But  upon  a  low  hill  ahead  I  saw  a 
clearing  set  with  apple  trees,  and 
among  them,  rising  like  some  monu- 
ment, a  great  pile  of  stones ;  so  I  went 
to  the  field  and  up  over  the  velvety 
greensward,  where  cool,  dark  shadows 
were  under  the  apple  trees  and  beauty 
upon  them.  I  came  first  to  an  old 
well,  now  covered;  and,  peering  in,  I 
saw  the  clouds  and  sky  imprisoned 
far  down  in  the  earth.  The  pile  of 
stones  proved  to  be  a  chimney,  —  and 
what  a  chimney  it  was!  Its  top  had 
fallen,  but  at  the  base  it  was  seven  or 
eight  feet  square.  It  was  built  of 
rather  small,  flat  stones  laid  in  clay. 


One  fireplace,  its  roof  supported  by  a 
large  wooden  beam  partly  burned,  was 
still  undisturbed;  and  on  each  of  two 
other  sides  of  the  chimney  there 
seemed  to  have  been  a  large  fireplace, 
now    ruined    and    filled    with    stones. 


Near  the  chimney  were  what  appeared 
to  have  been  a  walled  barnyard,  the 
remains  of  a  barn  foundation,  and  one 
great  mortised  beam.  There  was  a 
walled  terrace  about  the  cellar  hole, 
and  in  the  hole, 
now  choked  with 
stones,  some  low 
trees  and  elder- 
bushes  were  grow- 
ing. Just  outside 
the  terrace  wall 
there  were  ancient- 
looking  currant 
bushes  and  rhubarb 
p  1  a  n  ts,  —  former 
dependents  of  man, 
now,  undefended, 
sorely  pressed  by 
the  all-encroaching 
grass,  —  and  a 
thicket  of  raspberry 
bushes;  and  be- 
tween the  chimney 
and  the  former  barnyard  were  great 
thrifty  beds  of  smooth,  thick-leaved 
live-for-ever.  There  were  great  clean- 
washed  rocks  close  by;  and  the  fields 
were  free  of  stones,  which  had  been 
piled  upon  the  walls  or  in  great  heaps, 
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which  are  to  stand  maybe  for  centuries 
as  memorials  of  days  of  tiresome  la- 
bors. 

Once,  I  doubt  not,  there  was  litter 
enough  about  this  spot.  The  soil  was 
long  vexed  by  the  plow  and  hoe;  and 
there  were  unsightly  heaps  and 
ragged  footpaths  in  the  grass.  But 
left  to  herself  Nature  had  scoured  the 
rocks  and  sent  up  the  grass  every- 
where. She  had  set  about  slowly 
converting  the  great  timber  into 
mould  for  grass  to  grow  upon,  and 
for  the  meantime  had  painted  it  a  soft, 
unobtrusive  gray.  She  had  partly 
filled  the  stiff  rectangular  cellar-hole 
with  picturesque  heaps  of  stones,  and 
cast  over  it  a  drapery  of  graceful 
shrubbery.  How  calm  and  peaceful 
the  old  farm  lay,  flooded  with 
the  warm  noonday  sunshine! 
For  miles  and  miles  along  the 
horizon,  to  the  south  and  west, 
the  mountains  were  ranged  in 
gentle  undulations  or  swelled 
up  to  noble  forms. 

Then  I  went  in  search  of  the 
old  road  down  a  grassy  lane 
bordered  by  birches  and  an 
apple  tree  that  was  all  pink  and 
white  buds,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
panded flower.  Climbing  over 
some  half  decayed  rails  at  the 
foot  of  the  lane,  I  judged  from 
a  stone-wall  on  one  side  and  the 
vestiges  of  a  fence,  now  lying 


flat  and  half  buried 
in  dry  leaves  and 
withered  ferns,  on 
the  other,  that  I 
was  in  the  old  road 
again.  The  road 
closely  pressed  by 
the  forest  ran  be- 
neath the  cool 
shade  of  hemlocks 
down  into  a  valley 
all  shut  in  by  the 
hills.  Over  the 
tree-tops  I  could 
see  a  sad  wound 
made  ahead  in  the 
bright  forest  by 
wood-cutters,  but 
beyond  were  more  grass  lands  and  ap- 
ple bloom.  Great  thunder-heads  were 
majestically  riding  over  the  hill  ahead, 
their  snowy  fronts  glorious  in  the  sun- 
light as  they  foamed  into  the  azure. 
The  road,  now  smooth  and  grassy, 
with  a  well-trodden  pathway  in  it, 
kept  still  down  and  crossed  a  brook, 
where  the  cool,  clear  water  fell  over 
the  mossy  stones,  and  climbed  a 
grassy  slope  beneath  pines,  where  a 
partridge  scurried  across  the  road 
and  where  the  deep  shade  was  refresh- 
ing. 

Passing  through  a  kind  of  gateway 
where  the  logs  that  had  continued  the 
fence  and  crossed  the  road  were 
thrown  to  one  side,  I  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching a  residence;  for  the  fields 
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were  smooth  beyond  and  the  walls 
were  piled  high  with  stones.  But 
when  I  had  climbed  to  where  the 
house  had  stood,  I  found  that  it 
had  become  a  fallen  ruin.  Seat- 
ing myself  on  a  mortised  sill  that 
still  remained  in  place,  I   could  look 


spears  of  grass  grew  up  between  and 
waved  over  them.  Studs  and  joists, 
laths  and  shingles  were  scattered 
about  in  sad  confusion. 

It  is  interesting  to  call  to  mind 
the  history  of  one  of  these  old  aban- 
doned New  Hampshire  farms. 

For  years  and 
years,  —  who 
shall  say  how 
many,  —  before 
white  men  came 
to  this  new 
world,  these  val- 
leys had  been 
filled,  and  these 
hills  covered  by 
the  dense  prime- 
val forest.  To 
the  forest  the 
seasons  had  come 


£  1 


dowTn  the  valley 
and  over  to  the 
hills  far  away.  A 
more  beautiful  af- 
ternoon could 
hardly  have  been. 
The  leaves  and 
branches  were  all 
rustling  and  wav- 
ing in  the  woods 
around  as  the  re- 
freshing breeze 
swept  up  the  val- 
ley. A  yellow  but- 
terfly went  zigzagging  over  the  em- 
erald grass;  and  the  sun  poured 
through  the  translucent  oak  leaves, 
making  trees  near  by  great  masses  of 
leafy  sunshine.  On  one  hand  was  a 
hill  with  low  trees  and  bushes  scat- 
tered over  its  slope,  on  the  other  was 
the  beautiful  forest.  One  side  of  the 
house  lay  flat  on  the  grass,  its  timbers 
all  exposed,  like  the  bleaching  skel- 
eton  of   some   great   animal.      Long 


and  gone.  In  spring  purling  rills 
ran  joyfully  down  to  join  the  swollen 
brooks  that  flowed  by  leaf-strewn 
banks  or  by  drifts  of  melting 
snow.  By  the  streams  alders  length- 
ened their  stiff,  brown  catkins  into 
swaying,  tawny  pendants.  Willows 
were  decked  in  downy  white,, 
and  then  in  gold.  Swamp  maples  be- 
came great  masses  of  red  flowers. 
From  the  varnished  buds  of  aspens  the 
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crimson  masses  of 
stamens  protrud- 
ed; and,  when 
these  had  length- 
ened and  faded, 
the  trees  stood 
in  the  bare  woods 
like  clouds  of  ris- 
ing smoke.  Then 
fresh  young  leaves 

came  on  the  branches.  Birches  with 
delicate  foliage  were  hung  with  long 
golden  tassels.  The  leaves  grew  apace, 
and  imparted  to  the  old  forest  a  variety 
of  tints  rivaled  only 
by  that  of  autumn. 
Dark  spruces  and 
golden  oaks  and 
ashes,  dull  aspens 
and  shining  bright 
green  birches,  dark 
green  pines  and 
hemlocks,  and  the 
late  coming  whit- 
ish, woolly  leaves 
of  the  larger  aspen 
mottled  the  wilder- 
ness. The  new 
leaves  darkened  as 
they  matured,  and 
the  evergreens 
grew  lighter  as  the 
new    growth    came 


out;    and    then    the    more    uniform 
green     of     summer     was     over     the 
forest.      In    the    damp,    umbrageous 
wood     old     tree-trunks     were     turn- 
ing to  mould  to  furnish  nourishment 
for   the    saplings    that    struggled   up- 
ward to  the  light  above.     Some  were 
moss-covered,  and  perchance  half  hid- 
den by  a  straggling  growth  of  hobble- 
bushes.      From   the   white   trunks    of 
birches  the  papery  bark  hung  in  great 
sheets  that  flapped  in  the  winds.   Dead 
trees  crowded  out  in  the  race  stood 
ready  to  fall,  or  were  supported  by  the 
arms    of    sturdier    brethren.       Huge 
trunks  lay  prostrate,  with  great  gaunt 
arms  thrown  up  as  if  in  agony  at  their 
doom.  Soft  beds 
of  moss  and  del- 
icate vines  were 
under  the  trees. 
By    running 
streams  and  on 
rocky    ledges, 
clumps       of 
small  mountain 
P     maples      bore 
their       dense 
racemes      of 
white      flowers. 
In  swamps  were 
viburnums;       and 
of    ponds    that    in 
shimmered     in     the 
sun   of  early    summer   the  wild    aza- 


white-blossomed 
by  the  margin 
the     wilderness 
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leas  flamed.  Where  the  forest  was 
darkest,  strange  corpse  plants  gleamed 
among  the  moulding  leaves  pale 
and  ghastly  for  a  time,  then  turned 
dark  and  dry.  The  summer  waned, 
and  autumn  came,  and  the  wild  forest 
blazed  in  red  and  yellow.  Then  the 
tires  went  out,  and  sombre  hues  were 
over  all  the  land.  The  leaves  fell 
from  the  trees,  floating  down  in  zig- 
zag courses  or  borne  away  by  furious 
winds.  Then  the  winter  came;  but 
the  winter  sun  did  not  look  down,  as 
now,  on  fields  of  dazzling  white,  but 
on  sombre-green  and  gxay-brown  for- 
ests. Only  on  the  lofty  mountain  top, 
or  where  the  river  wound  among  the 
trees,  or  where  the  marshy  meadow  or 
frozen  pond  was  set  in  the  far-spread- 
ing forest,  could  you  have  seen  a 
broad  expanse  of  snowy  whiteness. 

Thus  the  ancient  forest  measured 
off  the  years.  Silent  it  was,  for  the 
most  part,  save  for  the,  sounds  of  run- 
ning water,  or  the  undulating  murmur 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops.  Some- 
times, had  we  been  there,  we  might 
have  heard  the  cry  of  a  jay  or  the 
chirping  of  a  squirrel,  or  the  tapping 
of  a  woodpecker;  sometimes  the  dry 
twigs  must  have  snapped  when  a 
shaggy  bear  shuffled  through  the  for- 
est; sometimes  there  might  have  come 
to  our  ears  the  horrible  howling  of 
wolves. 

Of  human  inhabitants,  in  latter 
times,  these  hills  had  few  or  none;  but 
to  the  east  and  south  there  dwelt  In- 
dian tribes  that  maintained  themselves 
by  hunting  and  fishing  and  by  a 
stinted  cultivation  carried  on  among 
dead,  girdled  trees  that  rose  gaunt 
and  wind-broken  in  the  green  wilder- 
ness. At  length  Englishmen  came 
from  over  the  sea  and  settled  along 
the  sea-coast,  and  began  to  cut  down 
the  forest,  to  burn  it,  and  slowly,  very 
slowly,  to  drive  back  the  wilderness, 
destroying  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Indians.  After  a  time,  embittered  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  English,  the 
natives  closed  in  fearful  warfare  with 
them.  Overpowered  in  this,  many  of 
them   withdrew    away   to   the    north, 


there  to  nourish  their  hatred  for  the 
victors.  There,  along  the  great  river 
that  flowed  from  the  inland  seas:, 
Frenchmen  had  planted  themselves, 
rivals  of  the  English  for  the  trade  with 
the  Indians  and  for  the  possession  of 
the  country.  They  gathered  the  fugi- 
tive Indians  in  missions  about  them 
and  made  them  allies  in  war  on  the 
English.  Urged  on  by  the  French, 
the  savages  again  brought  the  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare  upon  New  England. 
Accoutred  for  war,  perhaps  led  by 
some  Frenchman,  they  filed  through 
the  New  Hampshire  wilderness  to 
pounce  from  the  forest  like  a  panther 
upon  lonely  farm-houses  and  frontier 
settlements.  Fortified  houses  were 
assaulted  and  their  inmates  slain. 
Men  about  their  work  were  shot  down 
or  taken  captive  by  skulking  Indians; 
children  at  play  were  carried  off;  cat- 
tle were  killed.  Sleeping  villagers 
woke  to  find  themselves  the  captives 
of  savages,  to  see  their  homes  burnt, 
their  friends  slain.  Captives  were  tor- 
tured, women  and  children  forced  to 
endure  terrible  marches  through  the 
snow-covered  wilderness.  The  infirm 
were  struck  down,  children  had  their 
brains  dashed  out  before  their 
mothers'  eyes. 

Troops  went  out  from  the  English 
settlements,  perhaps  to  traverse  the 
vast  and  rugged  New  Hampshire  wil- 
derness without  being  able  to  discover 
the  wily  foe,  perhaps  to  destroy  some 
deserted  Indian  village,  perhaps  to  fall 
before  some  Indian  ambush,  perhaps, 
besieged  on  the  shore  of  some  lonely 
pond  in  the  northern  wilderness,  to 
fight  ai  desperate  battle  with  savage 
foes  and  then,  leaving  wounded  men 
to  die  in  the  unpitying  forest,  to 
struggle  through  weary  miles  of  wil- 
derness to  the  settlements,  or  to  fall 
exhausted  by  the  way. 

So,  with  intervals  of  peace,  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century  passed. 
There  was  little  to  induce  men  to  leave 
the  less  exposed  colonies  below  and 
make  homes  in  the  New  Hampshire 
wilderness.  Families  that  in  an  inter- 
val of  peace  sat  down  among  these 
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hills,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  fled, 
burying  such  of  their  property  as  they 
could  not  carry  away  on  horseback  or 
leaving  it  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  But 
at  last  the  decisive  struggle  for  do- 
minion came.  Wolfe  died  victorious; 
Canada  was  conquered.  Now  captives 
returned  and  joyfully  greeted  friends 
from  whom  they  had  been  long  sep- 
arated. Now  the  wilderness  might  be 
settled  without  fear  of  Indian  forays. 

Chuk — chuk — chuk!  What  sounds 
are  these  that  break  the  stillness  of 
the  forest?  Chuk — chuk — crash!  Day 
after  day  the  axe  is  plied;  tree  after 
tree  comes  crashing  down.  From 
some  straight  trunks  the  settler  built 
a  cabin.  Great  columns  of  smoke 
rose  high  above  the  clearings  or 
drifted  dense  before  the  wind.  At 
night  fitful  fires  glowed  red  in  the 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  for  weeks  the 
air  was  heavy  with  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing forests.  Among  the  blackened 
logs  and  stumps,  in  holes  made  in  the 
loose  soil  and  ashes,  the  settler  planted 
corn;  or  wheat  or  rye  mixed  with 
grass  seed  was  scattered  on  the 
ground.  Where  the  scorched  trunks 
lay  scattered  over  the  clearing  grass 
seed  was  sown  alone;  and  this,  spring- 
ing up,  made  pasturage.  Quick- 
growing  stalks  of  fireweed  sprang  up 
in  the  burnt  lands  and  were  cut  down, 
or,  undestroyed,  grew  to  man's  height, 
injuring  the  crops.  Then  fields  of 
waving  grain  grew  rank  in  the  accu- 
mulated mould,  and  in  turn  gave  place 
to  mowing.  Where  the  unconsumed 
trunks  lay  among  the  stones  and 
stumps  cattle  grazed  in  the  lush  grass, 
or  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  bordering 
forest. 

So,  where  the  old  forest  had  stood 
fields  of  grain  and  grass  spread  over 
the  hills.  Fences  were  made,  barns 
raised;  orchards  were  planted;  stones 
gathered  into  heaps  or  piled  into  en- 
during walls.  In  place  of  the  log 
cabin  a  commodious  house  was  built. 
Years  passed.  The  royal  province  of 
New  Hampshire  became  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  early  settlers 
died;   another  generation  passed  and 


yet  another;  but  the  old  house  still 
stood,  —  yet  all  deserted  now.  Old 
men  had  died  or  become  too  feeble  to 
labor,  and  there  had  been  none  to  take 
their  places.  It  took  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  to  settle  sparsely  the  hun- 
dred miles  of  wilderness  between  the 
old  house  and  the  sea.  Events  have 
moved  faster  in  the  century  and  a 
quarter  since.  Great  cities  have  risen 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  west,  and  the 
tide  of  emigration  has  flowed  quite 
across  the  continent.  Railroads  have 
been  built,  bringing  the  products  of 
the  deep-soiled  prairies  to  the  East; 
and  these  old  farms,  grown  sterile,  are 
abandoned  now. 

For  a  time  the  old  house  stood 
unrepaired.  Its  sides  grew  more 
weather-beaten;  its  shingles  curled  up: 
its  windows  became  empty  of  glass. 
You  might  have  wandered,  unan- 
nounced and  unquestioned,  in  at  va- 
cant doorways  and  through  deserted 
chambers,  meeting  none  but  such  as 
your  imagination  summoned  from  the 
past.  Unlatched  doors  slammed 
mournfully  and  sent  weird  sounds 
echoing  through  the  empty  rooms. 
Rains  beat  in;  beams  rotted.  At  last, 
on  some  fearful  winter  night,  attacked 
by  roving  winds,  shuddering  and 
groaning,  the  old  house  fell. 

The  road  now  turned  abruptly  to 
the  right  and  ran  past  a  picturesque 
wood-cutter's  shanty  with  wide, 
ragged  eaves.  Dry  brush  was  heaped 
against  the  north  side,  where  green 
boughs  had  been  piled  for  protection 
against  the  winter  winds.  Soon  I 
opened  a  high  gate,  balanced  with 
stones  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole  and, 
passing  through  the  door-yard  of  a 
farm-house,  came  into  a  traveled  high- 
way. Soon,  however,  I  found  an  un- 
traveled  road  leading  through  a  barred 
gateway  nearly  opposite  the  farm- 
house and  into  a  young  wood  that 
arched  overhead,  through  whose  leaves 
the  sun  poured  richly,  mottling  the 
leaf-strewn  roadway  beneath.  After 
going  through  a  mowing  field  and 
through  a  wood,  where  there  were 
many  drooping,  yellow,  lily-like  bios- 
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soms  of  bellworts  and  delicate  whorl- 
leaved  star-flowers,  the  road  pitched 
down  into  a  deep  valley. 

Near  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  the 
spot  where  the  first  meeting-house  in 
the  town  had  stood.  The  town  his- 
torian, whose  researches  added  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  my  walk,  says  that 
in  this  house  "the  people  gathered  in 
time  of  the  Revolution,  to  form  patri- 
otic plans  and  to  enlist  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,"  and  that  it  "was 
built  like  an  old-fashioned  school- 
room, with  seats  raised  at  the  back  and 
sides  for  the  singers,  and  boards  laid 
upon  movable  blocks  below  for  the 
rest  of  the  congregation.  The  men 
and  women  sat  on  opposite  sides  fac- 
ing each  other."  The  spot  was  quite 
overgrown  by  the  forest.  Near  what 
was  once  the  centre  of  the  building, 
an  oak  tree  had  grown  until  its  trunk 
was  about  fifteen  inches  through. 

Going  down  the  hill,  I  could  look 
far  ahead  and  see  the  road  running 
straight  through  a  shady  tunnel  be- 
neath a  lofty  bank  of  green  formed  by 
the  interlacing  boughs  of  great  sugar 
maples.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a 
grassy  knoll  surrounded  by  blossom- 
ing apple  trees,  was  a  one-story  wood- 
colored  house,  which  I  could  see  was 
vacant.  The  window-sashes  were  gone 
or  broken,  the  roof  was  sadly  sagged, 
the  shingles  had  risen  up,  and  the  clap- 
boards were  all  awry.  The  old  fire- 
place still  stood,  and  the  rusty  crane 
was  swung  over  the  hearth,  now  lit- 
tered with  brick  and  mortar.  A  part 
of  the  flooring  had  dropped  into  the 
cellar;  but  one  room  was  intact,  except 
that  some  plastering  had  fallen.  Sad 
disorder  reigned  through  all  the 
rooms.  There  was  a  great  clump  of 
lilac  bushes  covered  with  purple  bloom 
on  one  side  of  the  grass  plot  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  a  wide-spreading 
maple  on  the  other.  It  was  a  pleasant 
spot,  where  one  could  look  over  the 
deep  valley  and  high  hills  beyond  to 
the  great  mountain  where  now,  as  the 
sun  lighted  up  its  sides,  the  forest 
could  be  distinguished  from  the  bar- 
ren  rocks.     Near   by   a   little  brook 


moistened  the  grass,  and  everywhere 
from  the  spongy  turf  the  blue  violets 
were  peering. 

The  house  stood  upon  a  grass- 
grown  road  apparently  somewhat 
traveled,  running  at  right  angles  with 
the  one  over  which  I  had  come.  This 
road  soon  crossed  a  large  brook  that 
flowed  by  with  an  obtrusive  gurgle 
and  then  fell  with  a  mimic  roar  into  a 
large  pool  among  great  fallen  rocks 
overhung  by  trees.  The  shadows 
were  stretched  across  the  road,  which 
ascended  to  the  south,  streaked  with 
grass  and  wheel-marks.  Not  before 
had  I  found  the  ever-present  apple 
blossoms  so  fragrant.  Along  the 
damp  roadside,  willow  catkins,  shed- 
ding their  downy  seeds,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  white  blossoms.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill,  after  passing  two 
more  spots  where  homes  had  once 
stood,  I  came  upon  the  remains  of  two 
houses  that  had  been  taken  down  not 
long  before,  where  bricks,  boards  and 
timbers  were  gathered  in  unpictur- 
esque  piles.  Great  hewn  beams  still 
spanned  one  of  the  large  cellars,  sup- 
porting the  ruin  of  bricks,  boards  and 
plaster. 

One  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  house  might  have  judged  that 
others  than  plain,  hard-working  far- 
mer folks  had  lived  here;  for  near  the 
ruin,  besides  the  lilacs  that  still  bore 
their  wealth  of  purple  bloom,  there 
were  down  in  front  thickets  of  tall  rose 
bushes  and  copses  of  spireas,  which 
spread  into  the  grass  and  thrive  and 
bloom  so  long  after  those  who  set 
them  out  are  gone,  and  other  shrubs 
and  trees  of  species  unknown  to  me. 
One  of  the  houses  was  indeed  some- 
what famous  in  its  day  and  was  known 
as  the  old  "Fish  Place."  It  had  stood 
upon  a  "minister  lot,"  a  part  of  the 
share  of  land  set  apart  by  the  town's 
charter  for  the  "first  Settled  minister 
of  the  Gospel."  The  Rev.  Elisha 
Fish,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  with 
his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  poet  Bryant's 
mother,  had  come  from  Massachu- 
setts, built  the  house  in  1794.  Here 
he  lived  for  many  years,  and  here  he 
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died.  He  was  the  first  minister  settled 
by  the  town,  —  in  those  days  the  min- 
ister was  employed  by  the  town  and 
supported  by  taxes,  —  and  was  voted 
''Fifty  Pounds  to  rise  with  the  levy  of 
s'd  town  to  Sixty  pounds  lawful 
money  for  his  annual  Salary." 

Now  about  the  ruins  of  the  house 
the  grass  was  growing  rank.  A  tall 
larch  tree  supported  an  aged  grape 
vine  whose  matted  tangles  had 
dragged  the  lower  branches  of  the  tree 
almost  to  the  ground. 

Soon  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 


western  forest  on  the  hill  above,  and 
the  shadows  ran  far  out  into  the  valley 
below.  That  evening  my  way  led 
over  another  old,  discontinued  road 
that  ran  for  three  or  four  miles 
through  the  woods,  with  here  and 
there  an  overgrown  clearing.  Pros- 
trate trees  were  across  the  path,  and 
in  the  dark  I  could  see  the  cherry 
blossoms  gleaming  white  in  the  thick- 
ets^ A  nighthawk  fell  overhead; 
whip-poor-wills  called  to  one  another, 
and  from  the  wood  came  the  sweet 
notes  of  a  thrush. 


A  NEW  "TWICE-TOLD  TALE,"  BY  NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 


By  F.  B.  Sanborn. 


eluded 


N  the  years  that  succeeded  Haw- 
thorne's graduation  at  Bowdoin 
College,  he  was  most  industrious 
■V  in  authorship,  but  with  no  success, 
and  the  tales  he  then  wrote  he  was 
careful  to  suppress  in  after  days, — 
with  a  few  exceptions.  He  left  col- 
lege in  1825,  returned  to  Sa- 
lem, where  he  led  a  very  se- 
life,  and  in  1828  published 
his  first  novel,  Fanshawe,  which  had  no 
purchasers,  and  was  so  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  author,  in  its  sheets,  that 
no  more  than  ten  copies  have  ever  been 
found  of  the  original  edition.  The  same 
fate  attended,  even  in  manuscript  some  of 
the  short,  tales  and  sketches  of  Hawthorne, 
written  before  1829,  when  they  seem  to 
have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  printer 
for  publication,  but  were  withdrawn 
long  afterward  and  burned.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  there  had  appeared  on  the 
scene  the  first  real  appreciator  and  patron 
of  Hawthorne,  outside  of  his  own  family 
and  college  intimates,  Mr.  Goodrich — 
"Peter  Parley" — who  in  1827  began  to 
prepare  the  first  volume  of  that  interesting 
annual,  the  Boston  Token,  m  which  Haw- 
thorne first  won  public  recognition.  The 
first  of  these  annuals  came  out  in  January, 
1828; — the  feast  was  issued  in  1843;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  every  one  of  the  earlier 
volumes  contained  something  of  Haw- 
thorne's,— but  for  ten  years  without  his 
name.     In  the  first  (1828)  the  only  sketch 


that  seems  to  be  his  is  the  short  "Adven- 
tures of  a  Raindrop;"  the  volume  for  the 
next  year  is  not  before  me;  but  in  1831, 
along  with  his  undoubted  "Sights  from  a 
Steeple,"  appeared  two  that  no  one  has 
proclaimed  to  be  Hawthorne's  and  yet 
which  bear  his  inimitable  cachet.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned;  it  was  the  rough  and  humor- 
ous sketch  which  he  afterwards  worked  up 
with  so  much  variety  in  "Dr.  Heidegger's 
Experiment,"  "Dr.  Grimshawe's  Secret," 
"Septimius  Felton/'  and  "The  Dolliver 
Romance."      It  is  called: 

The    Haunted    Quack:    A    Tale    of    a 

Canal  Boat, 

By  Joseph  Nicholson. 

In  the  summer  of  18 —  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Niagara.*  At  Schenec- 
tady, finding  the  roads  nearly  impass- 
able, I  took  passage  in  a  canal  boat  for 
Utica.  The  weather  was  dull  and  lower- 
ing. There  were  but  few  passengers  on 

*It  was  in  the  late  summer  of  1830  that  Hawthorne  went 
through  Utica  and  Rochester  to  Niagara,  and  from  there 
farther  west  to  Detroit.  Sketches  of  different  points  in  this 
journey  were  printed  by  him  from  time  to  time,  and  now 
appear  in  his  collected  works.  He  had  previously  visited 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  which  may  account  for 
his  hero,  in  this  sketch,  being  ascribed  to  that  region  for 
his  origin. 
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board ;  and  of  those  few  none  were  suf- 
ficiently inviting  in  appearance  to  in- 
duce me  to  make  any  overtures  to  a 
traveling  acquaintance.  A  stupid  an- 
swer or  a.  surly  monosyllable  were  all 
that  I  got  in  return  for  the  few  simple 
questions  I  hazarded.  An  occasional 
drizzling  rain,  and  the  wet  and  slippery 
condition  of  the  tow  path,  along  which 
the  lazy  beasts  that  dragged  the  vessel 
traveled,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  the  scene  by 
walking.  I  had  neglected  to  provide 
myself  with  books,  and  as  we  crept 
along  at  the  dull  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  I  soon  felt  the  foul  fiend  Ennui 
coming  upon  me  with  all  her  power. 

"Time  and  the  hour,"  however, 
"runs  through  the  roughest  day,"  and 
night  at  length  approached.  By  de- 
grees the  passengers,  seemingly  tired 
of  each  other's  company,  began  to 
creep  slowly  away  to  their  berths;  most 
of  them  fortifying  themselves  with  a 
potation  before  resigning  themselves 
to  the  embrace  of  Morpheus.  One 
called  for  a  glass  of  hot  whiskey  punch, 
because  he  felt  cold;  another  took 
some  brandy  toddy  to  prevent  his  tak- 
ing cold;  some  took  mint  juleps;  some 
gin  slings;  and  some  rum  and  water. 
One  took  his  dram  because  he  felt 
sick;  another  to  make  him  sleep  well; 
and  a  third  because  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  last  who  retired  from 
the  cabin  was  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  deeply  engaged  in  a  well- 
thumbed  volume  all  day,  and  whose 
mental  abstraction  I  had  more  than 
once  envied.  He  now  laid  down  his 
book  and,  pulling  out  a  red  nightcap, 
called  for  a  pint  of  beer,  to  take  the 
vapors  out  of  his  head.* 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  cabin,  I 
took  up  the  volume,  and  found  it  to  be 
Glanville's  marvellous  book,  entitled, 
The  History  of  Witches,  or  the  Wonders 
of  the  Invisible  World  Displayed.  I 
began  to  peruse  it,  and  soon  got  so 
deeply  interested  in  some  of  his  won- 
derful narrations,  that  the  hours 
slipped  unconsciously  away,  and  mid- 

*Note  the  details  of  this  account,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  plot,  but  are  given  because  Hawthorne  observed 
so  closely  all  circumstances. 


night  found  me  poring  half  asleep  over 
the  pages.  From  this  dreamy  state  I 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  muttering, 
as  of  a  suppressed  voice,  broken  by 
groans  and  sounds  of  distress.  Upon 
looking  round,  I  saw  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  figure  of  a  man  en- 
veloped in  a  cloak,  who  was  lying 
asleep  upon  one  of  the  benches  of  the 
cabin,  whom  I  had  not  previously  no- 
ticed. I  recognized  him  to  be  a  young 
man  with  whose  singular  appearance 
and  behavior  during  the  day  I  had 
been  struck.  He  was  tall  and  thin  in 
person,  rather  shabbily  dressed,  with 
long,  lank,  black  hair  and  large  gray 
eyes,  which  gave  a  visionary  character 
to  one  of  the  most  pallid  and  cadaver- 
ous countenances  I  had  ever  beheld. 
Since  he  had  come  on  board  he  had 
appeared  restless  and  unquiet,  keep- 
ing away  from  the  table  at  meal  times 
and  seeming  averse  from  entering  into 
conversation  with  the  passengers. 
Once  or  twice,  on  catching  my  eye, 
he  had  slunk  away,  as  if,  conscience- 
smitten  by  the  remembrance  of  some 
crime,  he  dreaded  to  meet  the  gaze  of 
a  fellow  mortal.  From  this  behavior  I 
suspected  that  he  was  either  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  or  else  a  little  disordered 
in  mind,  and  had  resolved  to  keep  my 
eye  on  him  and  observe  what  course  he 
should  take  when  we  reached  Utica. 

Supposing  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
now  under  the  influence  of  nightmare, 
I  got  up  with  the  intention  of  giving 
him  a  shake  to  rouse  him,  when  the 
words  "murder,"  "poison,"  and  others 
of  extraordinary  import,  dropping  un- 
connectedly  from  his  lips,  induced  me 
to  stay  my  hand.  "Go  away!  go 
away!"  exclaimed  he,  as  if  conscious 
of  my  approach,  but  mistaking  me  for 
another.  "Why  do  you  continue  to 
torment  me?  If  I  did  poison  you,  I 
didn't  mean  to  do  it,  and  they  can't 
make  that  out  more  than  'man- 
slaughter. Besides,  what's  the  use  of 
haunting  me  now?  Ain't  I  going  to 
give  myself  up,  and  tell  all?  Begone, 
I  say,  you  bloody  old  hag,  begone!" 
Here  the  bands  of  slumber  were 
broken  by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings, 
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and  with  a  wild  expression  of  counte- 
nance and  a  frame  shaking  with  emo- 
tion, he  started  from  the  bench  and 
stood  trembling  before  me. 

Though  convinced  that  he  was  a 
criminal,  I  could  not  help  pitying  him 
from  the  forlorn  appearance  he  now 
exhibited.  As  soon  as  he  had  col- 
lected his  wandering  ideas,  it  seemed 
as  if  he  read  in  my  countenance  the 
mingled  sentiments  of  pity  and  abhor- 
rence with  which  I  regarded  him. 
Looking  anxiously  around,  and  seeing 
that  we  were  alone,  he  drew  the  corner 
of  the  bench  towards  me,  and  sitting 
down,  with  an  apparent  effort  to  com- 
mand his  feelings,  thus  addressed  me. 
His  tone  of  voice  was  calm  and  dis- 
tinct; and  his  countenance,  though 
deadly  pale,  was  composed. 

"I  see,  sir,  that  from  what  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  uttered  in  my  dis- 
turbed sleep,  you  suspect  me  of  some 
horrid  crime.  You  are  right.  My 
conscience  convicts  me,  and  an  awful 
nightly  visitation,  worse  than  the 
waking  pangs  of  remorse,  compels  me 
to  confess  it.  Yes,  I  am  a  murderer. 
I  have  been  the  unhappy  cause  of  blot- 
ting out  the  life  of  a  fellow  being  from 
the  page  of  human  existence.  In  these 
pallid  features  you  may  read  en- 
stamped,  in  the  same  characters  which 
the  first  murderer  bore  upon  his  brow, 
—  Guilt,  guilt,  guilt!" 

Here  the  poor  young  man  paused, 
evidently  agitated  by  strong  internal 
emotion.  Collecting  himself,  how- 
ever, in  a  few  moments,  he  thus  con- 
tinued : 

"Yet  still,  when  you  have  heard  my 
sad  story,  I  think  you  will  bestow 
upon  me  your  pity.  I  feel  that  there  is 
no  peace  for  me,  until  I  have  disbur- 
dened my  mind.  Your  countenance 
promises  sympathy.  Will  you  listen 
to  my  unhappy  narrative?" 

My  curiosity  being  strongly  excited 
by  this  strange  exordium,  I  told  him 
I  was  ready  to  hear  whatever  he  had 
to  communicate.  Upon  this  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : 

"My  name  is  Hippocrates  Jenkins. 
I  was  born  in  Nantucket,  but  my  father 


emigrated  to  these  parts  when  I  was 
young.  I  grew  up  in  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  villages  on  the  borders  of 
the  canal.  My  father  and  mother 
both  dying  of  the  lake  fever,  I  was 
bound  apprentice  to  an  eminent  oper- 
ative in  the  boot  and  shoe  making  line, 
who  had  lately  come  from  New  York. 
Would  that  I  had  remained  content 
with  this  simple  and  useful  profession! 
Would  that  I  had  stuck  to  my  waxed 
ends  and  awl,  and  never  undertaken 
to  cobble  up  people's  bodies!  But  my 
legs  grew  tired  of  being  trussed  be- 
neath my  haunches;  my  elbows 
wearied  with  their  monotonous  mo- 
tion; my  eyes  became  dim  with  gaz- 
ing forever  upon  the  dull  brick  wall 
that  faced  our  shop  window;  and  my 
whole  heart  was  sick  of  my  sedentary 
and,  as  I  foolishly  deemed  it,  particu- 
larly mean  occupation.  My  time  was 
nearly  expired,  and  I  had  long  re- 
solved, should  any  opportunity  offer  of 
getting-  into  any  other  employment,  I 
would  speedily  embrace  it. 

"I  had  always  entertained  a  predi- 
lection for  the  study  of  medicine. 
What  had  given  my  mind  this  bias  I. 
know  not.  Perhaps  it  was  the  perusal 
of  an  old  volume  of  Dr.  Buchan,  over 
whose  pages  it  was  the  delight  of  my 
youthful  fancy  to  pore.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  oddness  of  my  Christian  cog- 
nomen, which  surely  was  given  me  by 
my  parents  in  a  prophetic  hour.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  summit  of  my 
earthly  happiness  was  to  be  a  doctor. 
Conceive  then  my  delight  and  sur- 
prise, one  Saturday  evening,  after  hav- 
ing carried  home  a  pair  of  new  white- 
topped  boots  for  Dr.  Ephraim  Rams- 
horne,who  made  the  cure  of  bodies  his 
care  in  the  village,  to  hear  him  ask  me 
how  I  should  like  to  be  a  doctor.  He 
then  very  generously  offered  to  take  me 
as  a  student.  From  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions, the  person  and  character  of  Dr. 
Ramshorne  had  been  regarded  by  me 
with  the  most  profound  and  awful  ad- 
miration. Time  out  of  mind  the  suc- 
cessful practitioner  for  many  miles 
around,  I  had  looked  upon  him  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  doctor  —  a  very  Apollo 
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in  the  healing  art.  When  I  speak  of 
him,  however,  as  the  successful  practi- 
tioner, I  mean  it  not  to  be  inferred  that 
death  was  less  busy  in  its  doings,  or 
funerals  scarcer  during  his  dynasty; 
but  only  that  he  had,  by  some  means 
or  other,  contrived  to  force  all  those 
who  had  ventured  to  contest  the  palm 
with  him  to  quit  the  field.  He  was 
large  and  robust  in  person,  and  his 
ruby  visage  showed  that,  if  he  grew 
fat  upon  drugs,  it  was  not  by  swal- 
lowing them  himself.  It  was  never 
very  exactly  ascertained  from  what 
college  the  Doctor  has  received  his 
diploma;  nor  was  he  very  forward  to 
exhibit  his  credentials.  When  hard 
pressed,  however,  he  would  produce  a 
musty  old  roll  of  parchment,  with  a 
red  seal  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  which  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  the  identical  diploma  of  the 
great  Boerhaave  himself,  and  some 
cramp  manuscript  of  a  dozen  pages  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  said  by  the  Doc- 
tor to  be  his  Greek  thesis.  These 
documents  were  enough  to  satisfy 
the  doubts  of  the  most  sceptical.  By 
the  simple  country  people,  far  and 
near,  the  Doctor  was  regarded,  in 
point  of  occult  knowledge  and  skill, 
as  a  second  Faustus.  It  is  true  the 
village  lawyer,  a  rival  in  popularity, 
used  to  whisper  that  the  Doctor's 
Greek  thesis  was  nothing  but  a  bun- 
dle of  prescriptions  for  the  bots,  wind- 
galls,  spavins  and  other  veterinary 
complaints,  written  in  high  Dutch  by 
a  Hessian  horse  doctor;  that  the  di- 
ploma was  all  a  sham,  and  that 
Ephraim  was  no  more  a  doctor  than 
his  jackass.  But  these  assertions  were 
all  put  down  to  the  score  of  envy  on 
the  part  of  the  lawyer.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two 
remarkable  cures,  which  he  was  said 
to  have  performed,  and  by  dint  of 
wheedling  some  and  bullying  others, 
it  was  certain  that  Ramshorne  had 
worked  himself  into  a  very  good  prac- 
tice. The  Doctor  united  in  his  own 
person  the  attributes  of  apothecary 
and  physician;  and  as  he  vended  as 
well  as  prescribed  his  own  drugs,  it 


was  not  his  interest  to  stint  his  patients 
in  their  enormous  boluses  or  nauseous 
draughts.  His  former  medical  student 
had  been  worried  into  a  consumption 
over  the  mortar  and  pestle;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  pitched  upon 
me  for  his  successor. 

"By  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends, 
I  was  fitted  out  with  the  necessary 
requisitions  for  my  metamorphosis. 
The  Doctor  required  no  fee,  and,  in 
consideration  of  certain  little  services 
to  be  rendered  him,  such  as  taking 
care  of  his  horse,  cleaning  his  boots, 
running  errands,  and  doing  little  jobs 
about  the  house,  had  promised  to 
board  and  lodge  me,  besides  giving 
me  my  professional  education.  So, 
with  a  rusty  suit  of  black  and  an  old 
plaid  cloak,  behold  equipped  the  dis- 
ciple of  ^Esculapius. 

"I  cannot  describe  my  elation  of 
mind  when  I  found  myself  fairly  in- 
stalled in  the  Doctor's  office.  Golden 
visions  floated  before  my  eyes.  I  fan- 
cied my  fortune  already  made,  and 
blessed  my  happy  star  that  I  had  fallen 
under  the  benign  influence  of  so  muni- 
ficent a  patron. 

'The  Doctor's  office,  as  it  was 
called  par  excellence,  was  a  little  nook 
of  a  room,  communicating  with  a 
larger  apartment  denominated  the 
shop.  The  paraphernalia  of  this  latter 
place  had  gotten  somewhat  into  disor- 
der since  the  last  student  had  gone 
away,  and  I  soon  learned  that  it  was  to 
be  my  task  to  arrange  the  heteroge- 
nous mass  of  bottles,  boxes  and  galli- 
pots, that  were  strewed  about  in  pro- 
miscuous confusion.  In  the  office  there 
was  a  greater  appearance  of  order. 
A  small  regiment  of  musty  looking 
books  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  a 
couple  of  shelves,  where,  to  judge 
from  the  superincumbent  strata  of 
dust,  they  appeared  to  have  peacefully 
reposed  for  many  years.  A  rickety 
wooden  clock',  which  the  Doctor  had 
taken  in  part  payment  from  a  pedlar, 
and  the  vital  functions  of  which,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  had  long  since 
ceased  to  act,  stood  in  one  corner.  A 
mouldy  plaster  bust  of  some  unknown 
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worthy,  a  few  bottles  of  nickled  and 
one  or  two  dried  specimens  of  morbid 
anatomy,  a  small  chest  of  drawers,  a 
table  and  a  couple  of  chairs  completed 
the  furniture  of  this  sanctum.  The 
single  window  commanded  a  view  of 
the  churchyard,'1'  in  which,  it  was  said, 
many  of  the  Doctor's  former  patients 
were  quietly  slumbering.  With  a 
feeling  of  reverence  I  ventured  to  dis- 
lodge one  of  the  dusty  tomes,  and  be- 
gan to  puzzle  out  the  hard  words  with 
which  it  abounded;  when  suddenly, 
as  if  he  had  been  conjured  back,  like 
the  evil  one  by  Cornelius  Agrippa's 
book,  the  Doctor  made  his  appear- 
ance. With  a  gruff  air  he  snatched 
the  volume  from  my  hands  and,  tell- 
ing me  not  to  meddle  with  what  I 
could  not  understand,  bade  me  go  and 
take  care  of  his  horse,  and  make  haste 
back,  as  he  wanted  me  to  spread  a  pitch 
plaster  and  carry  the  same,  with  a  bot- 
tle of  his  patent  catholicon,  to  farmer 
Van  Pelt,  who  had  the  rheumatism. 
On  my  return,  I  was  ordered  by  Mrs. 
Ramshorne  to  split  some  wood  and 
kindle  a  fire  in  the  parlor,  as  she  ex- 
pected company;  after  which  Miss 
Euphemia  Ramshorne,  a  sentimental 
young  lady,  who  was  as  crooked  in 
person  and  crabbed  in  temper  as  her 
own  name,  despatched  me  to  the  vil- 
lage circulating  library,  in  quest  of 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho. 

"I  soon  found  out  that  my  place  was 
no  sinecure.  The  greater  part  of  my 
time  was  occupied  in  compounding 
certain  quack  medicines  of  Rams- 
horne's  own  invention,  from  which  he 
derived  great  celebrity  and  no  incon- 
siderable profit.  Besides  his  Patent 
Catholicon  and  Universal  Panacea, 
there  was  his  Anti-pertusso-balsamico 
Drops,  his  Patent  Calorific  Refriger- 
ating Anodyne,  and  his  Golden  Re- 
storative of  Nature.  Into  the  business 
of  compounding  these  and  other  arti- 
cles with  similar  high-sounding  titles, 
I  was  gradually  initiated,  and  soon 
acquired  so  much  skill  in  their 
manipulation,    that    my    services    be- 

*  This    same   peculiarity   of    situation    is    found    in    Dr. 
Orimshawe's  apartment,  and  in  the  Dolliver  Romance. 


came  indispensable  to  my  master;  so 
much  so,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hire 
a  little  negro  to  take  care  of  his  horse 
and  clean  his  boots.  What  chiefly 
reconciled  me  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
shop  was  the  seeing  how  well  the  Doc- 
tor got  paid  for  his  villainous  com- 
pounds. A  mixture  of  a  little  brick 
dust,  rosin  and  treacle,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  Antihelminthic  Amal- 
gam, he  sold  for  half  a  dollar;  and  a 
bottle  of  vinegar  and  alum,  with  a  lit- 
tle rosewater  to  give  it  a  flavor,  yclept 
the  Anti-scrofulous  Abstergent  Lo- 
tion, brought  twice  that  sum.  I 
longed  for  the  day  when  I  should  dis- 
pense my  own  medicines,  and  in  my 
hours  of  castle-building  looked  for- 
ward to  fortunes  far  beyond  those  of 
the  renowned  Dr.  Solomon.  Alas! 
my  fond  hopes  have  been  blighted  in 
the  bud.  I  have  drunk  deeply  of  the 
nauseous  draught  of  adversity,  and 
been  forced  to  swallow  many  bitter 
pills  of  disappointment. 

"But  I  find  I  am  beginning  to  smell 
of  the  shop.  I  must  return  to  my  sad 
tale.  The  same  accident,  which  not 
unfrequently  before  had  put  a  stop  to 
the  Doctor's  patients'  taking  any  more 
of  his  nostrums,  at  length  prevented 
him  from  reaping  any  longer  their 
golden  harvest.  One  afternoon,  after 
having  dined  with  his  friend,  Squire 
Gobbledown,  he  came  home,  and 
complained  of  not  feeling  very  well. 
By  his  directions,  I  prepared  for  him 
some  of  his  Elixir  Sanitatis,  composed 
of  brandy  and  bitters,  of  which  he 
took  an  inordinate  dose.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, and  before  bedtime,  in  spite  of 
all  the  drugs  in  the  shop,  which  I  poured 
down  with  unsparing  hand,  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  In  three  days, 
Ramshorne  was  quietly  deposited  in 
the  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  those 
he  had  sent  there  before  him. 

"Having  resided  with  the  Doctor 
for  several  years,  I  had  become  pretty 
well  known  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood, particularly  among  the  old  la- 
dies, whose  good  graces  I  had  always 
sedulously  cultivated.     I  accordingly 
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resolved  to  commence  quacking  —  I 
mean  practising-  —  on  my  own  ac- 
count. Having  obtained  my  late  mas- 
ter'^ stock  of  drugs  from  his  widow  at 
an  easy  rate,  and  displaying  my  own 
name  in  golden  letters  as  his  suc- 
cessor, to  work  I  went,  with  the  inter- 
nal resolve  that  where  Ramshorne  had 
given  one  dose,  I  would  give  six.  For 
a  time  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon 
me,  and  everything  went  on  well.  All 
the  old  women  were  loud  in  sounding 
my  praises,  far  and  near.  The  medica- 
ments of  my  master  continued  to  be 
in  demand;  and  treacle,  brick  dust 
and  alum  came  to  a  good  market. 
Some  drawbacks,  however,  I  oc- 
casionally met  with.  Having  pur- 
chased the  patent  right  of  one 
of  Thomson's  steam  baths,  in  my  first 
experiment  I  came  near  flaying  alive 
a  rheumatic  tanner,  who  had  submit- 
ted himself  to  the  operation.  By  an 
unfortunate  mistake  in  regulating  the 
steam,  he  was  nearly  parboiled;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  thickness  of  his 
hide  alone  preserved  his  vitals  unin- 
jured. I  was  myself  threatened  with 
the  fate  of  Marsyas,  by  the  enraged 
sufferer,  which  he  was  happily  pre- 
vented from  attempting  to  inflict  by  a 
return  of  his  malady,  which  has  never 
since  left  him.  I,  however,  after  this 
gave  up  steaming,  and  confined  my- 
self to  regular  practice. 

"At  length,  either  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty wearing  off,  or  people  beginning 
to  discover  the  inefficiency  of  the  old 
nostrums,  I  was  obliged  to  exert  my 
wit  to  invent  new  ones.  These  I  gen- 
erally took  the  precaution  to  try  upon 
cats  or  dogs  before  using  them  upon 
the  human  system.  They  were,  how- 
ever, mostly  of  an  innocent  nature, 
and  I  satisfied  my  conscience  with  the 
reflection  that,  if  they  did  no  good, 
they  could  at  least  do  no  harm.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  me,  could 
I  always  have  done  thus.  Meeting 
with  success  in  my  first  efforts,  I  by 
degrees  ventured  upon  more  active 
ingredients.  At  length,  in  an  evil 
hour,  I  invented  a  curious  mixture, 
composed  of  forty-nine  different  arti- 


cles. This  I  dubbed  in  high-flowing 
terms,  'The  Antidote  to  Death,  or  the 
Eternal  Elixir  of  Longevity,'  know- 
ing full  well  that,  though  a  rose  might 
smell  as  sweet  by  any  other  name,  yet 
would  not  my  drugs  find  as  good  a 
sale  under  a  more  humble  title.  This 
cursed  compound  proved  the  antidote 
to  all  my  hopes  of  success.  Besides 
forcing  me  to  quit  the  village  in  a  con- 
founded hurry,  it  has  embittered  my 
life  ever  since,  and  reduced  me  to  the 
ragged  and  miserable  plight  in  which 
you  see  me. 

"I  dare  say  you  have  met  with  that 
species  of  old  women,  so  frequent  in 
all  country  towns,  who,  seeming  to 
have  outlived  the  common  enjoy- 
ments of  life  and  outworn  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  excitement,  seek  fresh 
stimulus  in  scenes  of  distress,  and  ap- 
pear to  take  a  morbid  pleasure  in  be- 
holding the  varieties  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  misery.  One  of  the  most 
noted  characters  in  the  village  was  an 
old  beldam  of  this  description.  Gran- 
ny Gordon  (so  she  was  familiarly 
called)  was  the  rib  of  the  village  Vul- 
can, and  the  din  of  her  eternal  tongue 
was  only  equalled  by  the  ringing  of 
her  husband's  anvil.  Thin  and  with- 
ered away  in  person,  and  redolent  with 
snuff,  she  bore  no  small  resemblance 
to  a  newly  exhumed  mummy,  and  to 
all  appearance  promised  to  last  as 
long  as  one  of  those  ancient  dames  of 
Egypt.  Not  a  death,  a  burial,  a  fit  of 
sickness,  a  casualty,  nor  any  of  the 
common  calamities  of  life  ever  oc- 
curred in  the  vicinity,  but  Granny 
Gordon  made  it  her  especial  business 
to  be  present.  Wrapped  in  an  old 
scarlet  cloak  —  that  hideous  cloak! 
the  thought  of  it  makes  me  shudder  — 
she  might  be  seen  hovering  about  the 
dwelling  of  the  sick.  Watching  her 
opportunity,  she  would  make  her  way 
into  the  patient's  chamber,  and  dis- 
turb his  repose  with  long,  dismal 
stories  and  ill-boding  predictions; 
and  if  turned  from  the  house,  which 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  she 
would  depart,  muttering  threats  and 
abuse. 
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"As  the  Indians  propitiate  the  favor 
of  the  devil  so  had  I,  in  my  eagerness 
to  acquire  popularity,  made  a  firm 
friend  and  ally,  though  rather  a 
troublesome  one,  of  this  old  woman. 
She  was  one  of  my  best  customers 
and,  provided  it  was  something  new, 
and  had  a  high  sounding  name  to  rec- 
ommend it,  would  take  the  most  nau- 
seous compounds  with  the  greatest 
relish.  Indeed,  the  more  disgusting 
was  the  dose,  the  greater,  in  her  opin- 
ion, was  its  virtue. 

"I  had  just  corked  the  last  bottle  of 
my  antidote,  when  a  message  came  to 
tell  me  that  Granny  Gordon  had  one 
of  her  old  fits  and  wanted  some  new 
doctor-stuff,  as  the  old  physic  didn't  do 
her  any  more  good.  Not  having  yet 
given  my  new  pharmaceutic  prepara- 
tion a  trial,  I  felt  a  little  doubtful 
about  its  effects;  but  trusting  to  the 
toughness  of  the  old  woman's  system, 
I  ventured  to  send  a  potion,  with  di- 
rections to  take  it  cautiously.  Not 
many  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the 
messenger  returned,  in  breathless 
haste,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Gordon  was 
much  worse  and  that,  though  she  had* 
taken  all  the  stuff,  they  believed  she 
was  dying.  With  a  vague  foreboding 
of  evil,  I  seized  my  hat  and  hastened 
to  the  blacksmith's.  On  entering  the 
chamber  my  eyes  were  greeted  with 
a  sad  spectacle.  Granny  Gordon,  bol- 
stered up  in  the  bed,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  bottle  I  had  sent  her,  drained 
of  its  contents,  sat  gasping  for  breath 
and  occasionally  agitated  by  strong 
convulsions.  A  cold  sweat  rested  on 
her  forehead,  her  eyes  seemed  dim 
and  glazed,  her  nose,  which  was  usu- 
ally of  a  ruby  hue,  was  purple  and 
peaked,  and  her  whole  appearance  ev- 
idently betokened  approaching  disso- 
lution. Around  the  bed  were  col- 
lected some  half  dozen  withered  bel- 
dames, who  scowled  upon  me  as  I  en- 
tered, with  ill-omened  visages.  Her 
husband,  a  drunken  brute,  who  used 
to  beat  his  better  half  six  times  a 
week,  immediately  began  to  load  me 
with  abuse,  "accusing  me  of  having 
poisoned    his    dear,    dear    wife,    and 


threatening  to  be  the  death  of  me  if 
she  died. 

"My  conscience  smote  me.  I  felt 
stupefied  and  bewildered  and  k*new 
not  which  way  to  turn.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  patient  perceiving  me,  with 
a  hideous  contortion  of  countenance, 
the  expression  of  which  I  shall  carry 
to  my  dying  hour,  and  a  voice  be- 
tween a  scream  and  a  groan,  held  up 
the  empty  bottle  and  exclaimed: 
This  is  your  doing,  you  villainous 
quack,  you'  (here  she  was  seized  with 
hiccup);  'you  have  poisoned  me,  you 
have'  (here  fearful  spasms  shook  her 
whole  frame);  'but  I'll  be  revenged; 
day  and  night  my  ghost  shall  haunt' 
—  here  her  voice  became  inarticulate 
and,  shaking  her  withered  arm  at  me, 
she  fell  back  and,  to  my  extreme  hor- 
ror, gave  up  the  ghost.  This  was  too 
much  for  my  nerves.  I  rushed  from 
the  house,  and  ran  home  with  the  dy- 
ing curse  ringing  in  my  ears,  fancying 
that  I  saw  her  hideous  physiognomy 
grinning  from  every  bush  and  tree 
that  I  passed.  Knowing  that  as  soon 
as  the  noise  of  this  affair  should  get 
abroad  the  village  would  be  too  hot  to 
hold  me,  I  resolved  to  decamp  as  si- 
lently as  possible.  First  throwing  all 
my  recently  manufactured  anodyne 
into  the  canal,  that  it  should  not  rise 
in  judgment  against  me,  I  made  up  a 
little  bundle  of  clothes  and,  taking  my 
seat  in  the  mail  stage,  which  was  pass- 
ing at  the  time  and  fortunately  empty, 
in  a  couple  of  days  I  found  myself  in 
the  great  city  of  New  York.  Having 
a  little  money  with  me,  I  hired  a  mean 
apartment  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
city,  in  the  hope  that  I  might  remain 
concealed  till  all  search  after  me 
should  be  over,  when  I  might  find 
some  opportunity  of  getting  employ- 
ment or  of  resuming  my  old  profes- 
sion under  happier  auspices.  By  de- 
grees the  few  dollars  I  brought  with 
me  were  expended,  and  after  pawning 
my  watch  and  some  of  my  clothes  I 
found  myself  reduced  to  the  last  shill- 
ing. But  not  the  fear  of  impending 
starvation  nor  the  dread  of  a  jail  are  to 
be  compared  to  the  horrors  I  nightly 
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suffer.  Granny  Gordon  has  been  as 
good  as  her  word.  Every  night,  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  twelve,"  (here  he 
looked  fearfully  around)  "her  ghost 
appears  to  me,  wrapped  in  a  red  cloak, 
with  her  grey  hairs  streaming  from 
beneath  an  old  nightcap  of  the  same 
color,  brandishing  the  vial  and  accus- 
ing me  of  having  poisoned  her.  These 
visitations  have  at  length  become  so 
insupportable,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
return  and  give  myself  up  to  justice; 
for  I  feel  that  hanging  itself  is  better 
than  this  state  of  torment." 

Here  the  young  man  ceased.  I 
plainly  saw  that  he  was  a  little  disor- 
dered in  his  intellect.  To  comfort 
him,  however,  I  told  him  that  if  he 
had  killed  fifty  old  women  they  could 
do  nothing  to  him,  if  he  had  done  it 
professionally;  and  as  for  the  ghost, 
we  would  take  means  to  have  that  put 
at  rest,  when  we  reached  Utica. 

About  the  grey  of  the  morning  we 
arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination. 
My  protege  having  unburdened  his 
mind  seemed  more  at  his  ease  and, 
taking  a  mint  julep,  prepared  to  ac- 
company me  on  shore.  As  we  were 
leaving  the  boat,  several  persons  in  a 
wagon  drove  down  to  the  wharf.  As 
soon  as  my  companion  observed 
them,  he  exclaimed  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise, "Hang  me,  if  there  isn't  old  Gra-. 
ham  the  sheriff,  with  Lawyer  Dickson 
and  Bill  Gordon,  come  to  take  me." 
As  he  spoke,  his  foot  slipping,  he  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  backward  into  the 
canal.  We  drew  him  from  the  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  persons  in  the 
wagon  saw  him,  they  one  and  all 
sprang  out  and  ran  up  with  the  great- 
est expressions  of  joyful  surprise. 
"Why,  Hippy,  my  lad,"  exclaimed  the 
sheriff,  "where  have  you  been?  All 
our  town  has  been  in  a  snarl  about 
you.  We  all  supposed  you  had  been 
forcibly  abducted.  Judge  Bates  of- 
fered a  reward  of  twenty  dollars  for 
your  corpse.  We  have  dragged  the 
canal  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  found 
a  mess  of  bottles,  which  made  us 
think  you  had  been  spirited  away. 
Betsey  Wilkins  made  her  affidavit  that 


she  heard  Bill  Gordon  swear  that  he 
would  take  your  life,  and  here  you  see 
we  have  brought  him  down  to  have  his 
trial.  But  come,  come,  jump  in  the 
wagon;  we'll  take  you  up  to  the  tav- 
ern to  get  your  duds  dried,  and  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

Here  a  brawny  fellow  with  a  smutty 
face,  who  I  found  was  Gordon,  the 
blacksmith,  came  up  and,  shaking 
Hippocrates  by  the  hand,  said,  "By 
golly,  Doctor,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
If  you  hadn't  come  back,  I  believe  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  me.  Come, 
man,  you  must  forgive  the  hard  words 
I  gave  you.  My  old  woman  soon  got 
well  of  her  fit,  after  you  went  away, 
and  says  she  thinks  the  stuff  did  her  a 
mortal  sight  o'  good." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sin- 
gular expression  the  countenance  of 
the  young  man  now  exhibited.  For 
some  time  he  stood  in  mute  amaze- 
ment, shaking  with  cold,  and  gazing 
alternately  at  each  of  his  friends  as 
they  addressed  him;  and  it  required 
their  reiterated  assurances  to  convince 
him  that  Granny  Gordon  was  still  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  and  that  he  had 
not  been  haunted  by  a  veritable  ghost. 
Wishing  to  obtain  a  further  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  scene,  I  accom- 
panied them  to  the  tavern.  A  plain 
looking  man  in  farmer's  dress,  who 
was  of  the  party,  confirmed  what  the 
blacksmith  had  said  as  to  the  sup- 
posed death  of  his  wife  and  her  subse- 
quent recovery.  "She  was  only  in  a 
swoond,"  said  he,  "but  came  to,  soon 
after  the  Doctor  had  left  her."  He 
added  that  it  was  his  private  opinion 
that  she  would  now  last  forever.  He 
spoke  of  Hippocrates  as  a  "nation 
smart  doctor,  who  had  a  power  of 
laming,  but  gave  severe  doses." 

After  discussing  a  good  breakfast, 
my  young  friend  thanked  me  for  the 
sympathy  and  interest  I  had  taken  in 
his  behalf.  He  told  me  he  intended 
returning  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  admonished  him  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  exhibition  of  his  patent 
medicines,  telling  him  that  all  old 
women  had  not  nine  lives.    He  shook 
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hands  with  me  and, gaily  jumping  into 
the  wagon,  rode  off  with  his  friends. 

None  familiar  with  Hawthorne's  style  in 
its  various  development,  from  youth  to 
age,  can  fail  to  recognize  him  in  this  odd 
sketch.  It  most  resembles,  of  his  acknowl- 
edged works,  that  singular  piece  of  his 
early  writing,  "Mr.  Higginbotham's  Catas- 
trophe," and  dates  from  a  period  when  the 
grotesque  and  whimsical  elements  of  Amer- 
ican life,  as  the  young  recluse  had  seen  it, 
were  more  impressive  than  they  continued 
to  be  when  his  inward  vision  grew  clearer, 
and  what  had  amused  him  as  odd  and  in- 
consequent aroused  a  deeper  interest  as  sin 
and  woe.  Nothing  could  be  closer  than  the 
observation  which  "The  Haunted  Quack" 
discloses;  no  trait  or  event  escapes  his  eye, 
and  the  most  insignificant  are  faithfully  set 
down,  as  if  for  his  notebook.  The  princi- 
pal figure,  the  quack,  is  mainly  a  repetition 
of  Eliakim  Abbott  in  "The  Story  Teller," 
who  is  thus  described  in  the  New  England 
Magazine  for  November,  1834;  "I  saw  a 
person  seated  on  the  grassy  verge  of  the 
spring,  with  his  back  towards  me;  he  was  a 
slender  figure,  dressed  in  black  broadcloth, 
which  was  none  of  the  finest  nor  very  fash- 
ionably cut.  Though  I  piqued  myself,  at  that 
period,  on  my  great  penetration  into  people's 
characters  and  pursuits,  I  could  not  decide 
whether  this  young  man  in  black  were  an 
unfledged  divine  from  Andover,  a  college 
student,  or  preparing  for  college  at  some 
academy."  The  same  youth,  in  different 
garb  and  of  a  merrier  nature,  appears  in 
"The  Seven  Vagabonds," — "a  neat  and  thin 
young  man  of  two  or  three  and  twenty; 
his  drab  hat  and  green  frock  coat  with  vel- 
vet collar  were  smart,  though  no  longer 
new;  while  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  that 
seemed  needless  to  his  brisk  little  eyes 
gave  him  something  of  a  scholar-like  and 
literary  air." 

The  wide  variations  in  the  later  versions 
of  this  story  of  the  old  physician  and  his 
young  adept  (in  "Septimius  Felton"  and 
"Dr.  Grimshawe")  excellently  illustrate 
what  Hawthorne  makes  his  imaginary 
"Story-Teller"  say,  but  which  was  also 
true  of  the  novelist  himself:  "I  cannot  re- 
member ever  to  have  told  a  tale  which  did 
not  vary  considerably  from  my  precon- 
ceived idea,  and  acquire  a  novelty  of  aspect 
as  often  as  I  repeated  it.  Oddly  enough, 
my  success  was  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  conception  and 
accomplishment.  I  provided  two  or  more 
commencements  and  catastrophes  to  many 
of  the  tales;  but  my  best  efforts  had  a 
unity,  a  wholeness  and  a  separate  character, 
that  did  not  admit  of  this  sort  of  mechan- 
ism." In  1851,  introducing  some  of  his 
youthful  pieces,  Hawthorne  also  said:  "I 
am  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  earlier 
sketches,    both    because    mature   judgment 


discerns  so  many  faults,  and  still  more  be- 
cause they  come  so  nearly  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  best  that  I  can  achieve  now." 
"The  Haunted  Quack"  is  an  exception  to 
this  acute  remark. 

The  persistency  with  which  Hawthorne 
returned  to  this  type  of  the  shrewd,  brandy- 
bibbing,  learned  old  physician  (Dr.  Bulli- 
vant,  Dr.  Ramshorne,  Dr.  Heidegger,  Dr. 
Grimshawe,  Dr.  Portsoaken)  shows  how 
strongly  that  sort  of  character  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  fancy.  Though  a  mere 
quack,  old  Ramshorne  has  the  potentiality 
of  a  magician  in  him,  as  we  see  by  the  inti- 
mation contained  in  his  sudden  appearance 
to  take  the  musty  volume  away  from  his 
apprentice.  The  same  contempt  for  the 
meanness  and  triviality  of  village  life  which 
the  "Haunted  Quack"  evinces,  and  which 
is  frequent  in  Hawthorne's  tales,  is  more 
fully  and  crudely  manifested  in  one  of  his 
earliest  preserved  stories,  "The  Modern 
Job,  or  the  Philosopher's  Stone,"  printed 
in  the  Token  for  1834.  This  diffuse  and 
juvenile  piece  is  chiefly  recognizable  as 
Hawthorne's  by  a  few  touches  of  felicitous 
description,  and  by  his  happily  humorous 
titles  for  persons  and  places.  The  gossip- 
ing village  is  "Tattleborough,"  the  ruined 
mill  is  at  "Bubbleton,"  the  villagers  are 
Doctor  "Longleech,"  Squire  "Closefee," 
Colonel  "Fourthproof,"  Deacon  "Pitch- 
pipe,"  Miss  Charity  "Harkwell,"  "Twig- 
more,"  the  schoolmaster,  etc.  There  are 
enough  of  these  uncollected  tales  and 
sketches  of  the  Salem  recluse,  written  in 
the  ten  years  from  1825  to  1835,  to  fill  a 
small  volume;  and  though  few  of  them 
would  come  near  the  grace  of  style  and  the 
depth  of  thought  which  mark  his  acknowl- 
edged writings,  all  are  valuable  for  the  light 
they  cast  on  his  mental  methods  and  his 
formation  of  a  simple  and  masterly  manner 
of  writing. 

The  queer  name  chosen  by  Hawthorne 
to  represent  his  desire  for  obscurity  in  this 
instance  may  claim  a  moment's  notice. 
Park  Benjamin  said  of  him  (in  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine  of  October,  1836). 
"How  tew  have  heard  the  name  of  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne!  He  does  not  even  cover 
himself  with  the  same  anonymous  shield 
at  all  times;  but  liberally  gives  to  several 
unknowns  the  praise  which,  concentrated 
on  one,  would  be  great."  He  called  him- 
self, at  different  periods,  "Oberon,"  "Allen 
Ashley  Royce,"  "M.  D.,"  "Aubepine,"  etc. 
Why  he  chose  here  the  plain  title  of  "Jo- 
seph Nicholson"  cannot  even  be  conjec- 
tured. It  may  have  been  the  name  of  some 
chance  companion  on  the  canal  boat,  or 
one  he  had  read  on  a  signboard  in  Utica 
or  Rochester.  He  never  used  it  again,  so 
far  as  we  now  know;  but  who  shall  say 
that  a  talc  may  not  yet  be  discovered,  in 
some  old  magazine  or  annual,  bearing  this 
same  ascription? 
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F  Hawthorne  could  re- 
visit us,  it  would  tickle 
his  whimsical  humor  to 
find  his  works  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  clas- 
sics, of  which  men  dare 
not  confess  ignorance,  and  timidly 
hint  disapproval  if  they  feel  it.  Yet  in 
all  such  cases  the  silent  dissenters  are 
really  numerous.  Any  man  knows 
among  his  own  kin,  his  dearest  friends, 
his  best  pupils  perhaps,  many  whom 
he  can  never  induce  to  read  his  favor- 
ite poet',  be  it  Beranger,  or  Herrick,  or 
Omar  Khayyam!  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne seems  to  me,  as  to  so  many 
others,  the  most  perfect  artist  in  form, 
the  most  original  creative  genius,  and 
the  most  consummate  master  of  style 
yet  born  upon  American  soil.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  he  is  really  a  general  favorite, 
even  among  refined,  thoughtful,  and 
sensitive  people. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  reason  al- 
leged by  those  who  "cannot  read" 
Hawthorne  is  his  mystical  vein.  It  is 
only  an  aggravation,  they  often  say, 
that  the  mysticism  is  after  all  largely, 
perhaps  wholly,  deliberate  mystifica- 
tion. Across  the  clouds  of  supernatu- 
ralism,  witchcraft,  allegorical  symbol- 
ism, they  too  often  catch  a  g-fimpse  of 
the  creative  wizard's  own  face, 
wreathed  in  a  shrewd  incredulous 
Yankee  smile,  mocking  those  who 
half-accept  what  he  has  seemingly 
tried  so  hard  to  make  them  believe 
with  him. 

The  first  advice  we  would  give  to 
those  mature  and  earnest  folk,  not 
wholly  devoid  of  imagination  and 
humor,  for  whom  the  Hawthorne 
hedge  has  proved  impassable,  would 
be,  to  begin — not  with  the  briefer  tales 
however  famous,  but — with  the  great 
finished  romances,  and,  particularly, 
with  the  first  and  unrivalled  master- 
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piece,  the  "Scarlet  Letter."  The  man 
who  is  unable  to  finish  that  should 
close  Hawthorne,  if  not  all  romantic 
literature,  in  something  very  like  de- 
spair, and  plunge  for  a  half  decade,  at 
least,  into  the  profoundest  depths  of 
experience,  'Ay,  into  Life's  deep 
stream." 

In  that  brief  and  happiest  central 
period  of  his  life,  when  three  of  the 
four  great  romances  followed  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession,  this 
transcendental  vein,  be  it  mystical  or 
mystifying,  was  almost  suppressed. 
The  artist  breathes  our  earthly  air,  his 
feet  are  planted  on  the  bedrock  of 
human  nature,  his  characters  and  their 
lives  are  clearly  interpreted  to  us  in 
the  light  of  our  own  mortal  experience. 

First  and  greatest  of  these  charac- 
ters is  the  heroic  woman  who,  by  life- 
long atonement,  makes  the  shameful 
scarlet  letter  an  emblem  of  mercy,  love 
and  self-sacrifice.  There  is  certainly 
no  need — it  would  be  indeed  an  idle 
audacity — to  offer  any  detailed  ex- 
planation of  this  eternally  truthful  pic- 
ture. From  the  consequences  of  sin 
there  is  no  outward  escape,  no  suc- 
cessful flight  toward  earthly  happi- 
ness, because  the  true  stigma  is 
burned  into  the  soul  itself.  For  that 
one  mad  hour  of  revived  and  unbridled 
hope  in  the  forest,  the  weaker  and 
guiltier  Arthur  atones  with  willing 
ignominy  and  death,  the  stronger 
woman-nature  with  many  years  of  self- 
imposed  childless  loneliness  and  ig- 
noble toil. 

At  the  close,  as  at  the  beginning,  of 
the  tale  Hester  stands  upon  a  lonely 
pedestal  of  sorrow.  There  is  no 
more  statuesque  woman-shape  in 
all  literature.  Even  there,  upon 
the  scaffold,  neither  the  dying  Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale,  nor -the  wronged 
husband,    old    Roger    Chillingworth, 
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nor  the  innocent  child  Pearl,  can 
distract  our  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  an  instant  from  her  who  domi- 
nates them  all,  and  upholds  her  two 
loved  ones.  As  I  write,  the  world  has 
hardly  done  greeting  a  far  more  ques- 
tionable apotheosis  of  woman  tri- 
umphant over  her  own  degradation, 
in  "Trilby."  But  exquisite  and  appeal- 
ing as  that  international  romance  of 
Bohemianism  is,  I  am  sure  Du  Maurier 
himself  would  have  eagerly  declared, 
that  in  his  new  field  he  was  still  only 
worthy  to  be  called  the  gifted  pupil  of 
Thackeray,  of  George  Eliot,  and  of 
Hawthorne. 

A  helpful  lesson  any  great  work  of 
art  undoubtedly  has,  for  the  later 
artist,  as  well  as  for  us  who  attempt 
the  shaping  of  nothing  save  our  own 
characters.  The  lesson,  indeed,  is  per- 
haps in  its  essence  the  same  for  both. 
Let  the  Notebooks  of  your  experience 
be  as  full  as  possible  of  accurate  ob- 
servation clearly  delineated.  For  your 
work  of  art  select  and  combine,  within 
your  finite  limitations,  that  which  seems 
to  you  above  all  else  eternally  true. 
Call  into  action  natural  and  helpful  im- 
pulses, and  have  no  question  that  the 
result  will  be  in  harmony  with  ever- 
lasting justice  and  love.  Just  what 
form  the  issue  will  take,  the  artist  does 
not  always  foresee:  still  less  can  we 
forecast  our  own  earthly  lot.  But  in  a 
well-planned  romance,  as  in  an  earnest 
life,  character  works  out  its  own  due 
recompense  at  last. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter," as  in  "Adam  Bede,"  the  chief  ac- 
tion of  the  drama  is  set  in  motion  by  a 
grievous  sin.  But  sin,  evil,  —  and 
here  we  touch  the  heart  of  Haw- 
thorne's, of  George  Eliot's,  of  Emer- 
son's creed,  —  is  no  malignant  demo- 
niacal power  contradicting  and  thwart- 
ing the  will  of  Heaven  and  accom- 
plishing at  last  its  own  purposes.  It 
is  but  estrangement,  distortion,  mis- 
use, of  impulses  not  in  themselves 
accurst;  and  therefore  through  repent- 
ance, atonement,  and  penance  it  may 
work  out  the  blessedness,  even  of  the 
sinner.       Hester     and     Arthur     fell 


through  passionate  mutual  love;  and 
that  love,  though  so  sin-stained,  is 
never  actually  destroyed,  but,  purified 
and  spiritualized,  supports  Arthur  in 
death,  and  Hester  in  the  heavier  trial 
of  life.  This  is  not,  indeed,  a  truth 
which  would  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
grim  Puritans  of  Endicott's  day;  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  what  Hawthorne,  like 
George  Eliot,  Du  Maurier,  indeed 
nearly  all  the  true  artists  and  liberal- 
minded  thinkers  of  our  century,  be- 
lieve and  teach. 

In  one  outward  feature  the  "Scarlet 
Letter"  is  unique  among  Hawthorne's 
larger  works:  perhaps  almost  unique 
in  the  whole  history  of  dramatic  fic- 
tion. Miles  Coverdale,  the  gentle  poet 
of  the  "Blithedale  Romance,"  an- 
nounces himself  as  the  chorus,  wit- 
nessing a  drama  in  which  he  plays  no 
aggressive  part.  Such  a  role  the 
young  photographer  holds,  amid  the 
more  mildly  tragic  scenes  in  the 
"House  of  the  Seven  Gables."  Be- 
sides Miriam  and  Donatello,  both  the 
interested  man  of  marble  and  the 
shrinking  unwilling  Hilda  stand  as 
spectators,  safely  aloof  from  the  cur- 
rent of  guilt.  But  in  the  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter," there  is  no  such  resting-point  for 
the  thought.  All  in  the  group  of  char- 
acters are  deeply  involved ;  all  save  the 
unconscious  child  Pearl  share  fully  in 
the  guilt.  By  his  vital  interest  in  the 
result  and  his  struggle  to  misdirect  it, 
old  Roger  Chillingworth  loses  the 
power  his  intellect,  and  purity  in  act, 
should  have  given  him.  This  makes 
the  "Wind  of  Destiny"  seem  more  re- 
sistless here  even  than  in  the  other 
romances,  and  gives  to  all  the  scenes 
a  certain  merciless  inevitableness 
which  saddens  the  reader.  Yet  it  is  a 
sadness  from  which  springs  full  soon 
an  austere  and  pure  satisfaction.  In- 
deed, we  are  as  it  were  drawn  in,  our- 
selves, to  hold  the  balance  of  justice, 
or  at  least  to  bear  witness  that  Des- 
tiny has  held  it  aright. 

The  "House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  is, 
upon  the  whole,  indicative  of  a  hap- 
pier and  less  brooding  mood  of  the 
artist.     Phoebe,  especially,  the  cheery 
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little  country  lass,  must  have  been  a 
delightful  surprise  even  to  the  ro- 
mancer, who  sometimes  repined  that 
he  could  not  move,  as  an  artist,  among 
bright  scenes  and  happy  characters. 
The  finale,  also,  despite  the  too  pro- 
longed death  scene,  throws  at  least 
a  mellow  autumnal  gleam  of  sunshine 
even  upon  the  grim  doom  of  heredity, 
which  had  darkened  the  earlier  pages. 
The  tale  is  as  perfect  as  the  "Scarlet 
Letter,"  the  details  are  more  exquis- 
itely wrought;  but  it  has  not  such  an 
overwhelming-  power  over  the  reader 
as  the  earlier  tragedy  exerts.  Haw- 
thorne felt  that  it  contained  more  of 
his  truest  self. 

The  "Blithedale  Romance"  has  for 
its  central  figure  a  character,  seem- 
ingly drawn  in  part  from  reality,  who 
wrecks  his  own  and  other  lives  by  at- 
tempting to  be  the  merciless  master 
of  his  own  fate  and  theirs.  I  confess, 
however,  my  own  observation  has  not 
given  me  many  glimpses  of  such  char- 
acters as  Hollingsworth,  and  I  surely 
do  not  yet  rightly  understand  him, 
since  his  punishment  seems  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  acts.  Hawthorne  is 
not  purely  the  artist  in  this  book,  since 
there  is  a  large  element  of  realism, 
drawn  from  the  Brook  Farm  experi- 
ence. Even  Zenobia  could  hardly 
have  existed  without  the  traits  and 
tints  contributed  to  her  —  as  to  a  sec- 
ond Pandora  —  by  Margaret  Fuller. 
Colonel  Higginson  has  found  it  easy 
to  catalogue  a  yet  more  striking  list 
of  differences.  We  knew  Hawthorne 
was  a  creative  artist,  not  a  reporter. 
That  he  was  capable  of  transferring 
unmistakable  traits  of  living  folk  to 
his  romantic  canvas,  is  certain.  In 
one  case,  at  least,  the  motive  was 
rather  malicious  resentment  than 
artistic  instinct.  The  thrilling,  clos- 
ing scene,  in  which  the  beautiful 
Zenobia  is  found  drowned,  is  also 
transferred,  with  hardly  a  varia- 
tion in  detail,  from  a  real  night  experi- 
ence of  Hawthorne  on  Concord  River. 
I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  but  for  that 
grim  bit  of  realism  in  Hawthorne's 
actual  life,  —  and   possibly  Margaret 


Fuller's  death  by  drowning,  —  the  ro- 
mance might  have  had  a  far  less  tragic 
close.  Zenobia's  fate  hardly  seems 
inevitable,  any  more  than  Hollings- 
worth's.  Altogether,  the  book  is  in- 
tensely interesting,  but  not  so  unques- 
tionably successful,  artistically,  as  any 
of  its  three  rivals.  It  seems  as  if  the 
spirit  and  the  material  body  of  Haw- 
thorne's creation  were  no  longer  quite 
harmonized.  Certainly  we  are  less 
sure  of  Hawthorne's  own  happiness  in 
his  task  while  he  wrote  it,  than  when 
Hepzibah,  Clifford,  and  Phoebe  were 
growing  to  life  under  his  wand. 

The  "Marble  Faun"  stands  alone  as 
the  sole  completed  representative  of 
Hawthorne's  "third  style,"  as  we  say 
in  regard  to  Titian  or  Murillo;  of  the 
period  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  glories  of  classical  and  modern 
sculpture,  to  the  natural  scenery  and 
architecture  of  Italy.  For  the  back- 
ground of  his  last  great  romance 
this  has  undoubtedly  provided  far 
greater  richness  and  variety  of 
color  and  form.  (The  book  has 
since  been  utilized  —  with  abundant 
illustration  —  as  a  sort  of  advanced 
guide-book  for  the  grand  tour  of  Italy : 
though  Hawthorne's  accuracy  is 
hardly  of  the  plodding  sort  that  makes 
this  a  safe  recourse!)  But  his  art  as  a 
romancer  had  made  no  corresponding 
step  upward.  Indeed,  there  was 
doubtless  no  loftier  height  left  for  it 
to  attain.  Perhaps  the  process  by  which 
the  consciousness  of  sin  educates 
the  soul  is  more  distinctly  indicated  in 
the  naive,  untutored  Donatello,  than  in 
the  proud,  silent,  self-contained  nature 
of  Hester:  but  more  than  indicated  it 
could  not  be,  after  all.  Not  even  a 
Hawthorne  could  really  work  out  visi- 
bly to  men's  eyes  that  problem  toward 
whose  solution  each  human  soul  can 
but  timidly  and  darkly  grope.  And 
even  the  larger  and  oft-varied  scenery 
of  the  "Marble  Faun,"  though  so  de- 
lightful in  itself,  is  perhaps  less  suited 
to  Hawthorne's  small  group  of  per- 
plexed and  absorbed  human  actors, 
than  is  the  little  Puritan  settlement  on 
the  edge  of  the  mysterious,  haunted 
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forest,  or  the  dim  ghost-tenanted  old 
mansion  in  a  quiet  Salem  street. 

As  for  the  plot,  we  may  be  wrong, 
ideally,  in  demanding  anything  more 
than  the  ethereal  or  spiritual  solution 
— the  completion  of  Donatello's  edu- 
cation; but  there,  is  much  truth  in  the 
complaint,  that  all  imaginative  litera- 
ture heretofore,  all  Hawthorne's  own 
stories,  and  even  hints  in  the  course  of 
the  scenes  themselves  had  led  us  to  ex- 
pect some  final  explanation  as  to 
Donatello's  deed  and  his  pun- 
ishment, which  would  satisfy  —  I  will 
not  say  our  curiosity,  for  we  know  he 
is  a  creature  of  Hawthorne's,  after  all, 
but  —  our  sense  of  artistic  justice  and 
finish.  The  reluctant  final  chapter  of 
the  second  edition,  we  may  all  well 
agree  with  Hawthorne  himself,  is 
worthless.  It  only  shows  that  in  re- 
gard to  these  questions,  and  as  to 
Miriam's  earlier  history  as  well,  he 
had  himself  nothing  to  offer  us. 

The  general  conclusion,  then,  ap- 
pears to  be  clear.  The  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  outward  materials, 
the  spirit  of  the  drama,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  artist,  which  we  feel  in  the 
"Scarlet  Letter"  and  the  "House  of  the 


Seven  Gables,"  no  longer  exists  in- 
tact. It  may  be  that  the  problems  now 
called  up  were  too  great  for  solution, 
though  this  seems  hardly  convincing, 
because  the  flaw  so  universally  felt  is 
rather  in  the  external  setting  than  in 
the  innermost  spiritual  problem  of  the 
book.  Hawthorne  the  man,  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  had  devel- 
oped greatly  in  many  directions  — 
even  the  writer  has  many  an  added 
grace;  but  Hawthorne  the  artist  had 
culminated  in  Salem  and  Lenox.  Per- 
haps we  may  fairly  cite  in  support  of 
this  belief,  the  fact  that  the  rest  of 
Hawthorne's  literary  life  was  merely 
a  succession  of  dissatisfied  efforts  and 
uncompleted  beginnings.  Perhaps  the 
philosophic  soul  long  contemplating 
the  universe,  may  by  mere  widening 
of  vision,  rather  than  by  failure  of 
force,  lose  at  last  the  desire  to  shape 
his  mimic  microcosm  in  any  form. 
Tolstoi,  —  possibly  our  own  Howells, 
—  would  appear  to  be  passing  through 
some  such  experience.  Failing  health 
does  not  necessarily  bring  loss  of  the 
artistic  power,  as  the  beloved  exile  in 
Samoa  has  so  happily  demonstrated, 
to  the  last  glimmer  of  the  candle. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 

By  G.  H.  Dierhold. 

HE  night  was  bitter;  Pride  and  I 
Sat  gazing  on  it  through  the  pane. 
Who  can  this  gallant  horseman  be, 


That  at  our  casement  draweth  rein 


We  turn  our  faces,  Pride  and  I ; 
And  yet  the  pleading  and  the  pain 
Of  that  one  look!  —  nay,  out  of  sight 
He's  passed  into  the  night  and  rain. 


Who  could  the  bold  intruder  be? 
Alas!  to-day  'tis  but  too  plain: 
His  name  was  Opportunity; — 
He  never  came  to  us  again. 


THE  MIDDLESEX   FELLS. 

By  William  B.  de  las  Casas. 


LAST  winter  a  Boston  club  man  of 
the  most  pronounced  old  school, 
within  the  inner  circle  type,  was 
heard  to  say:  "I  have  been  hearing 
about  the  Middlesex  Fells  for  years, 
but  really  I  do  not  know  where  the 
place  is  or  how  to  get  to  it."  His  per- 
plexity was  as  droll  as  that  of  an  old 
lady  of  the  same  school  who  some 
years  before  said  to  one  living  in  a 
town  five  miles  north  of  Boston :  "My 
dear,  I  am  afraid  your  town  is  going 
to  decay — there  are  so  many  houses  in 
it  advertised  for  sale."  Amusing  as 
such  intentness  on  the  routine  of  life 
seems,  it  is  more  general  than  one 
usually  thinks.  Indeed  the  members 
of  the  preliminary  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission,  appointed  in  1892  to  re- 
port on  the  advisability  of  action  by 
the  Commonwealth  to  secure  ample 
open  spaces  for  exercise  and  recrea- 


tion near  Boston,  were  stimulated  to 
their  energetic  recommendations  by 
astonishment  at  the  evidences  on 
every  hand  of  rapid  growth  and  reck- 
less building  up  of  open  spaces  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
scenery  which  for  generations  had 
seemed  the  birthright  of  all.  Fortu- 
nately their  recommendations  were 
approved  and  legislation  and  funds 
provided  for  the  Metropolitan  Park 
System,  of  which  the  Middlesex  Fells 
is  now  one  of  the  most  charming  and 
valuable  reservations.  We  may  well 
congratulate  ourselves  that  this  timely 
action  was  taken,  for  the  population 
of  the  thirty-seven  cities  and  towns 
within  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Dis- 
trict has  increased  since  1870  to 
1,018,515,  or  somewhat  over  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  while  the  increase  with- 
in Boston  itself  has  been  only  seventy- 
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five  per  cent,  and  that  almost  wholly 
within  its  outlying  wards,  which  were 
annexed  about  1872.  It  is  obvious 
that  during  the  next  twenty-five  years 
this  difference  between  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  city  and  in  its  suburbs 
must  become  even  more  marked  and 
present  even  greater  obstacles  to  pre- 
serving necessary  open  spaces.  Es- 
pecially will  this  be  true  north  of  Bos- 
ton beyond  Mystic  River,  where  Mai- 
den, which  was  the  little  town  thought 
to  be  going  to  decay,  has  a  population 
of  over  thirty  thousand,  and  Everett, 
which  was  then  part  of  it,  has  now  a 
population  of  nearly  twenty  thousand. 

From  the  very 
midst  of  this  in- 
creasing popula- 
tion the  wild  lands 
of  the  Middlesex 
Fells  rise  boldly. 
In  colonial  times 
they  were  known 
for  their  wild 
beauty,  but  had 
no  descriptive 
name  except  "The 
Rocks,"  and  some 
forty  years  ago 
"The  Five  Mile 
W  o  o  d  s  ,"  until 
1879,  when  Sylves- 
ter   Baxter,     in 


happy  thought,  called  them  the 
Fells,  in  a  descriptive  article  in  the 
Boston  Herald.  No  better  general 
impression  of  their  location  and  char- 
acter can  be  given  than  in  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's own  words: 

"Something  like  five  miles  northerly 
from  Boston  lies  a  great  tract  of  country, 
all  stony  hills  and  table-lands,  almost  unin- 
habited, and  of  wonderful  picturesqueness 
and  wild,  rugged  beauty.  It  is  within  the 
limits  of  Maiden,  Medford,  Melrose,  Stone- 
ham  and  Winchester;  and  its  heart  is  that 
most  beautiful  of  Boston's  suburban  lakes, 
Spot  Pond,  which  lies  high  up  among  the 
hills.  The  limits  of  this  region  are  defined 
with  great  clearness,  especially  on  the 
south   and  east,   a  line   of  steep   hills  and 
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ledges  rising  abruptly  from  the  broad  plain 
that  borders  the  Mystic  River,  almost  as 
level  as  a  floor,  and  forming  its  southern 
boundary,  while  on  the  east  the  ledges  start 
with  still  greater  steepness  out  of  the  long 
valley  of  meadow-land  through  which  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  passes.  .  .  . 
Its  western  margin  is  formed  by  the  valley 
through  which  run  the  Lowell  Railroad 
and  its  Stoneham  Branch,  and  its  northern 
by  the  houses  and  fields  of  Stoneham.  .  .  . 
The  nature  of  this  region  cannot  be  better 
characterized  than  by  the  application  of 
the  old  Saxon  designation  fells,  —  a  com- 
mon enough  word  in  England,  meaning  a 
tract  of  wild  stone  hills,  corresponding  to 
the  German  word  felsen" 

This  name  was  immediately 
adopted  by  common  consent,  and  in 
1894  became  the  legal 
title  of  the  reserva- 
tion, which  includes 
about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  tract  to 
which  Mr.  Baxter 
first  applied  it. 

The  Fells  may  be 
reached  by  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from 
any  one  of  the  ten 
neighboring  stations 
of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  or 
from  the  electric  car 
lines  which  almost 
encircle  the  reserva- 
tion. By  carriage  or 
bicycle  the  way  from 
neighboring  cities 
and  towns  is  difficult  to  describe 
briefly,  and  until  the  parkways  now 
being  built  are  completed  a  good  road 
map  and  experience  will  be  the  best 
guides. 

The  topographical  and  geological 
features  of  the  reservation  have  been 
described  by  Prof.  William  O.  Crosby 
in  notes  printed  at  length  with  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  in  1895. 
In  brief,  he  says  that  the  Fells  is  a 
southward  sloping  portion  of  the 
great  peneplain  which  borders  the 
Boston  basis  on  every  landward  side, 
and  is  divided  into  two  well  marked 
north-south  valleys.  The  eastern  val- 
ley is  marked  by  Spot  Pond,  Wright's 
Pond  and  Intervale   Brook,   and  the 
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western  by  the  Winchester  Reser- 
voirs and  Bowery  (Meeting  House) 
Brook.  These  are  distinctly  up- 
land valleys,  or  natural  reservoirs. 
Spot  Pond  has  an  elevation  of  148 
feet,  and  the  Winchester  Reservoirs 
are  a  little  higher.  Both  of  these  val- 
leys are  naturally  tributary  to  the  tidal 
portion  of  the  Mystic,  although  Spot 
Pond  in  consequence  of  a  slight  drift 
barrier  at  its  southern  end  has  during 
post-glacial  times  discharged  its  wa- 
ters over  its  eastern  rim  into  Maiden 
River.  The  ridge  separating  these 
two  valleys  includes  Pine  Hill  (240 
feet),  Silver  Mine  Hill  and  Winthrop 
Hill,  and  culminates 
northward  in  Bear 
Hill  (320  feet),  which 
is  the  highest  point  in 
the  reservation.  The 
largest  area  of  con- 
tinuously high  land 
is  found  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the 
Fells  between  Spot 
Pond  and  Maiden  — 
an  area  of  nearly  a 
square  mile  rising 
above  two  hundred 
feet  and  culminating 
in  Cairn  Hill  (300 
feet).  Geologically 
the  reservation  is  ex- 
tremely diversified, 
both  as  regards  the 
variety  of  rocks  and  the  complex- 
ity of  their  relations.  The  oldest 
rocks  are  the  quartzites  and  metamor- 
phic  slates,  presumably  of  Cambrian 
age,  which  have  their  largest  develop- 
ment in  the  area  northeast  of  Spot 
Pond.  Through  and  over  this  ancient 
series  of  stratified  rocks  have  been 
erupted  in  succession  great  volumes 
of  diorite,  granite  and  felsite,  follow- 
ing each  other  in  this  order  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  All  through 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  Fells 
the  diorite  is  repeatedly  and  intricately 
intersected  by  granite,  but  south  of 
and  parallel  with  the  stratified  rocks 
is  an  almost  continuous  area  of 
coarsely  crystalline  and  typical  gran- 
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ite,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
Shiner  Pool  along  the  south  end  of 
Spot  Pond,  over  Silver  Mine  Hill  and 
across  Bowery  Brook  to  Winthrop 
Street  in  West  Medford.  Dikes  of 
diabase  (trap)  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  reservation,  and  one  of  them  is, 
so  far  as  known,  the  largest  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  It  begins  in  Medford 
north  of  High  Street  and  a  few  paces 


west  of  Forest  Street  with  a  width  of 
five  hundred  feet,  runs  due  north  for 
nearly  a  half  mile,  then  with  diminish- 
ing width  along  the  west  side  of  Pine 
Hill  and  of  Wright's  Pond,  beyond 
which  it  disappears  with  a  width  of 
fifty  feet  beneath  a  small  swamp.  The 
rock  is  coarsely  crystalline,  and  espe- 
cially remarkable  on  account  of  its 
disintegration  under  atmospheric  in- 
fluences into  the  brown  gravel  which 
has  been  dug  in  large  quantities  near 
High  Street  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pine  Hill.  As  in  other  forest  reser- 
vations of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  great  ice-sheet  accomplished 
but  little  in  the  Fells  except  to  ob- 
struct and  divert  drainage.  Well  de- 
veloped drumlins  are  wanting.  The 
most  striking  instance  of  diverted 
drainage  is  Spot  Pond,  which  by  a 
comparatively  slight  excavation 
would  regain  its  original  southern 
outlet  and  become  as  in  preglacial 
times  simply  a  broad  open  upland  val- 
ley. One  of  the  most  attractive  spe- 
cial features  of  the  reservation  is  the 
Cascade  near  Washington  Street  and 
the  Fells  Station,  where  Shilly  Shally 
Brook  falls  over  the  precipitous  east- 
ern edge  of  the  peneplain.  The  vege- 
tation of  the  Fells  at  the  time  of  its 
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taking  may  be  briefly  described  from 
a  report  made  through  the  landscape 
architects  in  1895  by  Warren  H. 
Manning. 

"The  wonderful  variety  and  grandeur  of 
the  primitive  forest  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared; but  with  all  the  destruction  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  there  is  still 
much  that  is  beautiful,  and  there  are  few 
dismal  wastes  of  burned  and  falling  brush. 
.  .  .  Where  the  pine  appears  it  is  in  large 
groups  or  broad  masses  that  are  so  well 
disposed  with  the  surrounding  deciduous 
growth  that  beautiful  landscape  effects  are 
produced.  Great  hemlocks  appear  in  places 
with  the  pines  and  do  much  to  add  to  the 


white  ash  are  common,  the  mountain  ash 
is  to  be  found,  and  the  swamp  white  ash 
is  frequent.  These  are  all  species  that  are 
not  common  or  are  not  found  in  the  Blue 
Hills.  Of  the  more  southern  species  that 
are  common  or  frequent  in  the  Blue  Hills, 
the  chestnut  oak  is  absent  in  the  Fells,  the 
chestnut  is  rare,  the  flowering  dogwood 
and  beech  are  less  generally  distributed 
than  in  the  Blue  Hills." 

The  scenery  of  the  Fells  has  been 
much  affected  by  human  life  within 
and  about  it,  working  sometimes  to  its 
preservation  and  sometimes  to  its  de- 
struction.    Moreover  the  efforts  made 
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beauty  of  the  forest  scenery.  Semi-de- 
tached groups  of  pine  appear  along  the 
westerly  ridge  and  down  the  western  slope 
of  Pine  Hill.  The  group  of  pines  and  hem- 
locks on  the  south  edge  of  Spot  Pond  is 
made  up  of  very  fine  trees.  In  nearly  all 
the  eastern  section  deciduous  trees  pre- 
dominate with  occasional  pines  until  Vir- 
ginia Wood  is  reached,  where  there  is  one 
of  the  best  groves  of  pines  and  hemlocks 
near  Boston.  The  greater  part  of  the  top 
of  Pine  Hill  is  covered  with  a  fine  growth 
of  red  cedars.  The  make-up  of  the  vegeta- 
tion is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  the 
Blue  Hills.  The  Fells  are  fourteen  miles 
north  of  the  Blue  Hills  and  a  little  more 
inland.  The  flora  is  distinctly  more  north- 
ern. The  yellow  and  black  birches  are  fre- 
quently found,  the  canoe  birch  once  grew 
in  considerable  quantities,  the  sugar  maple 
is  not  uncommon,  the  hop  horn-beam  and 


to  preserve  this  region  as  a  public 
park  have  also  given  us  the  entire 
Metropolitan  Park  System.  A  famil- 
iarity with  this  human  life  and  effort 
will  add  much  to  one's  enjoyment  of 
the  reservation.  There  are  many 
books  which  tell  the  history  of  Boston 
and  the  country  about  it.  Drake's 
History  of  Middlesex  County  and  the 
local  histories  of  Charlestown,  Med- 
ford  and  Stoneham  are  of  interest;  but 
after  all  they  are  dry  reading  unless 
one  lifts  his  eyes  from  them  to  the  face 
of  earth  itself  and  in  fancy  brings  back 
the  past  to  present.  For  this  no  bet- 
ter beginning  can  be  made  than  by  a 
look  at  the  general  topography  of  the 
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entire  Metropolitan  Parks  District,  on 
a  clear  day,  from  the  top  of  the  State 
House.  From  such  point  of  vantage 
may  be  seen  with  marvellous  distinct- 
ness the  whole  panorama  of  ocean  and 
harbor  on  the  east,  and  of  an  encir- 
cling line  of  hills  from  the  Blue  Hills 
on  the  south  through  Doublet  and 
Prospect  Hills  on  the  west,  the  Fells, 
Hart's  Hill  and  Castle  Hill  on  the 
north,  and  Lynn  Woods  on  the  north- 
east. These  hills  are  great  masses 
ploughed  over  by  glaciers,  which  left 
in  their  hollows  the  soil  to  support 
tree  growth  of 
varying  richness. 
They  are  divided 
by  valleys  through 
which  the  rivers 
break  in  their 
winding  course  to 
the  sea.  Between 
them  and  the  city 
the  underlying 
rock  is  covered 
by  comparatively 
rich  ground, 

which  dips  to  the 
rivers'  banks  and 
down  into  the  sea, 
or  rises  to  cover 
the     nearer     hills 


of  Milton,  Newton,  Brookline, 
Somerville  and  Boston  itself  and 
the  islands  of  the  harbor.  It  must 
have  been  a  wonderful  panorama 
of  delight  to  those  who  first  looked 
upon  it;  but  to  the  practical  man  of 
to-day  the  very  features  which  made 
its  beauty  seem  also  to  have  made  it 
ill  fitted  to  provide  economically  for 
a  great  population.  For  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  man  has 
been  leveling  hills,  filling  valleys, 
crowding  back  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bor and  rivers;  and  the  process  still 
goes  on. 

About  1614  Captain  John  Smith, 
sailing  along  these  shores,  described 
them  as  "the  paradise  of  all  these 
parts."  The  lands  north  of  Boston 
belonged  to  Nanapashamet,  in  search 
of  whom  Myles  Standish  sailed  up 
from  Plymouth  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Mystic  in  162 1.  The  Indian  Chief  was 
then  dead,  however,  and  after  finding 
his  abandoned  settlement  and  fort 
three  or  four  miles  further  up  the 
river  Standish  and  his  followers  went 
back,  charmed  with  what  they  had 
seen,  and  stated  that  they  wished 
"they  had  been  there  seated."  The 
Squaw  Sachem,  widow  of  Nanapasha- 
met, next  ruled  these  parts,  living  in- 
land near  Mystic  Lake;  and  after  her 
death  her  son,  Sagamore  John,  had 
his  wigwam  at  The  Rock,  now  Pine 
Hill,    in   Medford,    the    southernmost 
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point  of  the  Fells.  When  the  first  col- 
onists crossed  from  Charlestown  to 
Boston,  Ann  Pollard,  a  girl  of  ten, 
jumped  first  from  the  boat  and  ran  up 
the  slope.  Nearly  a  century  later,  — 
for  she  lived  to  be  104,  —  she  de- 
scribed it  as  having  been  "very  un- 
even, abounding  in  small  hollows  and 
swamps  covered  with  berries  and 
other  bushes."     Beacon  Hill  was  then 


said  that  he  wandered  into  the  neigh- 
boring woods  of  Prospect  Hill  one 
afternoon,  and,  evening  coming  on, 
missed  his  way  and  could  not  reach 
home  that  night.  From  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mystic,  close  by  Welling- 
ton Bridge  and  the  new  parkway  to 
the  Fells,  he  launched  the  first  ship 
built  in  the  colonies,  "The  Blessing  of 
the  Bay."  Winthrop  at  an  early  date 
explored  "t  h  e 
1  uncouth  wilder- 
ness  beyond" 
and  made  rec- 
ord in  his  diary 
of  what  he  saw. 

"Feb.  7,  1631, 
(O.  S.).  The  Gov- 
ernor, Mr.  Now- 
ell,  Mr.  Eliot  and 
others,  went  over 
Mistic  River  at 
Medford;  and  go- 
ing N.  and  by  E. 
among    the    rocks 


almost  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  State 
House  of  to-day,  and 
from  it  could  be  seen 
the  country  all  about, 
of  which  Rev.  John 
Higginson  wrote  in 
1629:  "Though  all 
the  country  be  a  thick 
wood  as  it  were,  yet  in  divers  places 
there  be  much  ground  cleared  by  the 
Indians."  To  the  north  Mystic  River 
flowed  from  Charlestown  (Mystic) 
Pond  through  broad  marshes  or 
meads  to  the  sea,  while  all  beyond  for 
eight  miles  inland  was  either  Charles- 
town or  Mead-ford,  described  in  the 
Charlestown  records  as  an  "uncouth 
wilderness  full  of  timber."  Governor 
Winthrop  chose  for  his  farm  the  hills 
upon  which  Somerville  is  built,  and 
called  it  "Ten  Hill  Farm,"  and  it  is 


A  FINISHED  ROAD. 

about  two  or  three  miles,  they  came  to  a  very 
great  pond,  having  in  the  midst  an  island  of 
about  one  acre,  and  very  thick  with  trees 
of  pine  and  beech;  and  the  pond  had  divers 
small  rocks  standing  up  here  and  there  in 
it,  which  they  therefore  called  Spot  Pond. 
They  went  all  about  it  upon  the  ice.  From 
thence  (towards  the  N.  W.  about  half  a 
mile)  they  came  to  the  top  of  a  very  high 
rock,  beneath  which  (towards  the  N.)  lies 
a  goodly  plain,  part  open  land  and  part 
woody,  from  whence  there  is  a  fair  pros- 
pect; but  it  being  then  close  and  rainy,  they 
could  see  but  a  small  distance.  This  place 
they  called  Cheese  Rock,  because  when 
they  went  to  eat  somewhat  they  had  only 
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cheese  (the   Governors  man  forgetting 
for  haste,  to  put  up  some  bread.)" 

Spot  Pond  still  keeps  its  name, 
and  the  hill  where  Winthrop  stood 
that  day  was  Bear  Hill,  seven  and 
three-fourths  miles  north  from  the 
State  House.  From  this  hill,  on  a 
clear  day,  the  ocean,  the  hills  and 
intervening  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Metropolitan  District  may  be 
plainly  seen;  while  beyond,  to  the 
west,  Wachusett,  and  to  the  north, 
Monadnock,  Joe  English,  the  Un- 
canoonucks,  and  even  the  south- 
ernmost peak  of  Kearsarge,  and 
many  nearer  hills  come  into  view 
against  the  horizon. 

The  Puritans  were  forerunners  of 
the  mighty  colonization  with  which 
England  has  led  the  world.  Unlike 
the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  they  were 
not  primarily  dissenters  moved  by  re- 
ligious fervor,  but  rather  ambitious 
men  who,  foreseeing  disappointment 
and  ill  success  at  home  under  an  intol- 
erant government,  sought  liberty  and 
enlarged  opportunity  in  a  new  world. 
They  represented  a  powerful  home 
company,  and  made  each  move  with 
thought  for  future  material  success. 
They  adopted  the  form  of  government 
and  worship  approved  by  their  Pil- 
grim neighbors,  sought  peace  with 
the  Indians,  and  planned  for  wealth 
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with  dignity  and  comfort  of  life. 
Some  of  the  richest  and  most  intelli- 
gent of  their  number  chose  the  pleas- 
ant lands  about  Mystic  River  for  set- 
tlement. Nowell  and  Wilson,  friends 
of  Winthrop,  established  themselves 
across  the  Mystic  on  great  estates 
east  of  the  Three  Mile  River,  now 
Maiden  River,  on  the  hills  of  Everett 
and  Chelsea.  The  agents  of  Matthew 
Craddock,  one  of  the  governors  of  the 
company,  t^ok  for  him  lands  west  of 
Maiden  River  from  Wellington  Hill 
to  Medford  and  back  a  mile  into  the 
country,  in  all  thirty-five  hundred 
acres.  Craddock  never  came  out,  but 
his  agents  built  first  a  house  on  Wel- 
lington Hill,  the  cellar  of  which  re- 
mained until  within  fifty  years,  and 
later  a  brick  house 
yet  known  as  the 
Craddock  House, 
further  west  on 
the  river  bank. 
The  ship  which 
Winthrop  built  led 
Craddock's  agents 
to  establish  a  yard 
further  up  the  river 
near  the  bend 
called  "Labor  in 
Vain;"  and  there 
began  the  ship- 
building industry 
which,  until  the 
Civil  War,  was 
carried  on  in  Med- 
ford so  success- 
fully   that    during 
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the  first  half  of  this  century  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  ships  were 
built,  of  which  the  largest  was 
over  two  thousand  tons  burden. 
Timber  for  these  ships  came  from 
the  Fells,  and  the  roads  over  which 
it  was  hauled  may  yet  be  traced 
as  parts  of  existing  roads  or  more  fre- 
quently as  grass  grown  paths 
through  the  woods.  Sawmills 
were  established  just  below  the 
present  north  dam  of  the  Win- 
chester Reservoir  and  at  the  out- 
let of  Spot  Pond  and  on  Bowery 
Brook.  Numerous  smaller  indus- 
tries clustered  about  the  greater 
one.  Medford  became  a  centre  for 
fishing,  for  trading  of  imports  for 
furs  brought  from  the  back  coun- 
try, and  for  brick  making.  The 
level  lands  in  this  neighborhood 
were  limited  and  of  high  value, 
and  so  the  yeomen  or  farmers 
were  forced  to  go  back  into  the 
Fells  or  more  generally  up  the 
Mystic  to  the  level  lands  west  of 
the  Fells  or  up  the  valley  of  the 
Three  Mile  River  to  the  level 
lands  of  Everett  and  Maiden 
beyond  the  estates  of  Craddock 
and  Wilson  and  even  through  the 
woods  to  Stoneham.  Woburn 
and  Burlington  were  set  off  from 
Charlestown  in  1642.  Maiden, 
first  called  Mystic  Side,  was  set  off 
in    1649,    but    curiously    enough 


Stoneham  re- 
mained an  isolated 
part  of  Charles- 
town  and  known 
as  Charlestown 
End  until  1725. 

In  his  report  al- 
ready referred  to, 
Mr.  Manning  gives 
a  description  of 
the  forest  growth 
of  the  Fells  and  its 
treatment  in  early 
days.  In  brief  he 
says  it  was  the 
stately  timber  and 
the  wilderness  that 
impressed  the  early 
observers  of  the  Fells  region.  Great 
forests  of  pine  "more  than  a  gunshot 
high"  and  lesser  forests  of  hemlock 
covered  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the 
hills.  Many  of  the  hills  were  topped 
with  a  growth  of  cedar,  others  with 
oak  and  hickories  mixed  with  pine, 
and  still  others  with  pine.     The  more 
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fertile  slopes  and  the  edges  of  the 
meadows  bore  groves  of  great  oaks. 
Canoe  birches,  maples  and  gray 
birches  mixed  with  oak  and  pine 
were  to  be  found  in  the  swamps,  and 
dark  patches  of  white  cedar  on  the 
edges  of  Spot  Pond.  The  early  set- 
tlers had  a  far  greater  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  forests  than  Ameri- 
cans generally  have  at  the  present 
time,  and  gave  careful  protection  to 


order  "that  whoever  shall  kindle  a  fire 
in  other  men's  grounds  or  in  any  com- 
mon grounds  shall  be  fined  forty  shill- 
ings. No  fires  to  be  kindled  before 
the  first  of  March."  In  1653  Charles- 
town  voted  that  'no  inhabitant  of  the 
town  or  any  other  town  shall  under 
any  pretense  whatever  cut  down  the 
trees  upon  the  common  within  the 
Neck,  the  common  beyond  the  Neck 
or  the  common  beyond  Mystic  Pond 


SPOT     POND. 


the  forest,  which  was  largely  held  in 
common  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  first  settlements  were  made. 
Serious  injury  from  the  early  timber 
cutting  was  not  immediately  evident, 
because  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
universal  practice  up  to  the  present 
century  to  select  only  the  best  trees 
for  timber  and  the  old  and  decaying 
trees  for  firewood,  leaving  the  young 
trees  to  perpetuate  the  first. 

The  forests  were  also  protected  by 
law.  November  5,  1639,  application 
was  made  to  the  legislature  to  pass  an 


(then  Charlestown  Pond)  without 
first  acquainting  the  Selectmen  there- 
with, etc."  In  1689  Maiden  gave  no- 
tice to  her  Charlestown  neighbors 
against  cutting  off  wood  from  com- 
mon lands  "which  is  very  small  and 
rocky,"  and  finally  in  1694  voted  to 
divide  these  common  lands  and  "em- 
ploy an  artis  to  lay  out  the  lots." 
Laws  were  also  adopted  to  require 
fencing  and  the  employment  of  hog 
reeves  and  cattle  reeves  to  keep  hogs 
and  cattle  from  the  woods.  These 
precautions  were  the  natural  result  of 
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the  value  of  the  timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  brickmaking  and  of  the  fact 
that  small  farmers  had  taken  up  the 
best  space  of  cleared  lands  where  they 
could  farm  in  summer  and  cut  timber 
in  winter.  The  houses  built  by  these 
farmers  of  early  days  have  disap- 
peared, but  the  location  of  some  of 
them  and  of  the  paths  that  ran  to  them 


may    be    traced 
cellars    or    an 
or      flowering 
shrub. 

In  the  open 
lands  outside, 
the  roads  into 
which  these 
paths  ran  may 
also  be  traced 
by  their  ram- 
bling     course 


by   their 
occasional 


overgrown 
fruit    tree 


- 
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and  by  the  colonial  houses  along 
them.  The  ford  where  Craddock 
Bridge  now  spans  the  Mystic  into  the 
centre  of  Medford  was  the  earliest 
point  of  crossing.  From  this  ford  the 
first  road  was  Main  Street  south  to 
Boston,  the  next  was  Salem  Street 
east  to  Maiden  and  finally  to  Saugus, 
Lynn  and  Salem,  and  the  next  was 
High  Street  and  the  Woburn  Road 
west  to  the  Woburn  and  Burlington 
settlements.  The  river  was,  however, 
for  a  long  time  the  main  highway,  and 
the  wharves  and  shipyard  and  brick- 
yard somewhat  below  the  ford,  were 
the  centres  of  business  activity.  From 
this  point  the  lumber  roads  were  the 
first  paths  into  and  through  the  Fells. 
The  earliest  of  these  roads  appear  to 
have  been  along  the  line  of  rangeways 
leading  from  the  tide  mill  at  a  point 
on  the  river  called  "No  Man's  Friend" 
north  through  what  are  now  Cross 
and  Fulton  Streets  to  the  high  plateau 
between  Valley,  Forest  and  Elm 
Streets.     Later    this    road    seems    to 
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have  extended 
to  Spot  Pond 
and  run  to  the 
Charlestown 
End  settlement 
on  the  east  and 
north.  From 
this  road  also  another 
seems  to  have 
branched  off  to  the 
west  through  Love 
Lane  and  the  present 
Forest  Street  for  a 
mile  or  two  and  then 
northwesterly  along 
the    edge    of    Turkey 
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Swamp,  now  in- 
cluded in  Winchester 
Reservoir,  to  the 
point  where  the  new 
road  to  Stoneham  is 
now  being  built 
under  the  lee  of  Bear 
Hill.  Another  old  road  ran  co- 
incident with  Ship  Street,  now  River- 
side Avenue,  to  Medford  Square, 
then  up  the  knoll  on  which  a 
white  brick  house  of  colonial  type 
much  like  the  Craddock  House,  yet 
stands,  into  Brooks  Lane,  or  Gov- 
ernor's Avenue,  as  it  is  now  called, 
and  then  over  Pasture  Hill  through 
the  valley  beyond  to  join  the  first 
named  road  by  Turkey  Swamp.  Other 
paths  ran  hither  and  thither  through 
the  woods,  but  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  these  were  the  only  roads,  ex- 
cept the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Fells.  This  latter  road  was  at  first  a 
mere  surveyor's  trail,  which  ran  in 
continuation  of  the  road  from  Maiden 
Bridge,  then  Penny  Ferry,  up  Main 
Street  to  Melrose,  across  to  Washing- 
ton Street,  then  past  the  Red  Mills  to 
Pond  Street,  where  it  united  with  the 


other  old  road  from  Medford  to 
Stoneham.  The  Andover  Turnpike, 
called  Forest  Street  in  Medford  and 
Main  Street  in  Stoneham,  was  not 
built  until  1802. 

Except  for  lumbering  and  farming 
and  minor  industries  such  as  making 
cedar  shingles  and  posts,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished  in  Stoneham 
in  1673,  the  only  industry  which  in- 
vaded these  woods  for  a  hundred 
years  was  a  grist  mill,  established  by- 
John  Vinton,  about  171 5,  on  Pond 
Street  by  Spot  Pond  Brook.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  the  canoe 
birches,  "from  the  size  of  a  wash  basin 
to  a  barrel,"  along  Turkey  Swamp, 
were  exhausted  to  supply  a  shoe  peg 
factory  in  Woburn.  Later  Joseph 
Hurd,  an  Englishman,  took  the  old 
house  on  Pond  Street  near  the  grist 
mill,  and  engaged  in  such  a  variety  of 
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manufactures  as  would  warrant  his 
being  called  a  Yankee  wherever  he 
was  born.  In  one  of  the  rooms  used 
as  a  workshop  he  manufactured  a 
stove  called  the  "Yankee  Baker,"  and 
also  made  the  fabric  called  "satinette" 
and,  it  is  said,  the  first  blue  and  white 
bed  ticking.  He  also  carried  on  ex- 
periments for  extracting  sugar  from 
beets  and  had  considerable  fields 
planted  about  his  house  and  where  the 
Langwood  Hotel  now  stands.  Hurd 
owned  nearly  all  the  lands  bordering 
along  the  south  and  east  shores  of 
Spot  Pond  and  from  him  apparently 
Frederick  Tudor  bought 
land  and  built  ice  houses. 
Traces  of  one  of  these  build- 
ings remain  in  the  clearing 
among  the  hemlocks  near 
Pickerel  Rock,  which  for  a 
generation  or  more  has  been 
one  of  the  prettiest  nooks 
along  the  pond  for  picnic- 
ing.  This  industry  estab- 
lished by  a  Boston  man  ap- 
pears to  have  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  other  prominent 
business  men  of  Boston  to 
the  beauty  of  the  region; 
and  about  1847  William  B. 


Lang  and  William  Foster  and  James 
Eaton  and  later  Joseph  Eaton  appear 
to  have  bought  land  from  Hurd  and  to 
have  built  the  stone  houses  along  the 
Woodland  Road.  Mr.  Foster  pat- 
terned his  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
pond  after  a  chateau  in  Normandy 
where  his  wife  was  born.  His  daugh- 
ter married  Henry  J.  Tudor  and  be- 
came the  owner  of  considerable  land 
in  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Lang 
called  his  estate  "Langwood"  and  the 
house  is  now  the  southerly  end  of  the 
Langwood  Hotel. 

These  families   exercised  a   careful 
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watch  over  the  unusually  fine  trees 
which  had  escaped  fire  and  the  axe 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  it  is  a  part 
of  their  land  which  was  included  in  the 
hemlock  grove  which  in  later  years 
Mrs.  Tudor  gave  to  the  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations.  About  this  time 
a  cotton  factory  was  established  by 
Caleb  Mills  on  Forest  Street  near 
Pine  Hill,  but,  not  proving  successful, 
was  made  a  soap  factory,  and  so  re- 
mained   until    bought    by    adjoining 


further  south  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Fulton  Streets  he  had  his  farm.  From 
these  were  carried  each  day  fresh 
flowers,  ice  and  milk,  which  helped  to 
give  his  restaurant  its  great  fame. 

In  1862  Elizur  Wright  established 
his  home  just  under  the  edge  of  Pine 
Hill,  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in 
1885.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  great  activity,  ready  to  help  all 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind.    He  had  been  trained  to  his  line 
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land  owners.  The  grist  mill  on  Spot 
Pond  Brook  was  changed  into  a  spice 
mill,  and  then  to  a  rubber  factory, 
which,  known  as  the  Red  Mills,  did  a 
thriving  business  during  the  war  and 
drew  about  it  a  little  settlement  known 
as  Haywardville.  Here  Elisha  S. 
Converse  began  his  great  business 
success.  During  the  period  just  be- 
fore the  war  Copeland,  of  restaurant 
fame,  bought  the  Bryant  House  on 
the  edge  of  the  pond  close  by  Spot 
Pond  Brook  and  near  where  Captain 
Samuel  Sprague,  a  minute  man  of  the 
Revolution,  had  lived.  Here  he  had 
his  ice  houses  and  greenhouse,  while 


of  thought  by  association  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement  and  by  a  resi- 
dence in  England,  where  he  had 
watched  the  use  of  common  lands  by 
the  masses.  When  freedom  was  won 
for  the  slaves,  he  longed  for  public 
ownership  of  the  beautiful  woods  near 
him,  and  naturally  enough  began  to 
agitate  and  seek  the  assistance  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  worked  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  a  clear  idea  of  the 
machinery  by  which  his  object  could 
be  accomplished,  for  he  figured  out 
the  great  number  of  passengers 
who  might  be  carried  to  them,  and  on 
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the  basis  of  a  profit  thus  assured 
urged  the  railroads  to  acquire  them  as 
a  park  to  be  called  Mt.  Andrew  Park. 
His  enthusiasm  was  matched  by  that 
of  the  naturalists,  John  Owen  and 
Wilson  Flagg,  and  of  Sylvester  Bax- 
ter, who  constantly  agitated  the  mat- 
ter through  the  Boston  Herald,  with 
which  he  was  connected.  In  June, 
1880,  Mr.  Wright  issued  the  following 
unique  notice: 

"A  Summer  Sunday-school. — The  sub- 
scriber invites  all  persons  irrespective  of 
age  or  sex,  who  are  fond  of  studying  life 
and  natural  scenery  to  meet  at  his  house, 
Pine  Hill,  Forest  Street,  Medford,  any 
Sunday  this  summer  at  from  9  to  10  A.  M. 
for  mutual  instruction  and  exploration  of 
the  wild  region  about  Spot  Pond,  called  by 
some  Middlesex  Fells.  It  is  a  volcanic  lo- 
cality full  of  rocks,  small  trees,  birds  and 
glacial  scratches  —  the  school  apparatus  of 
Nature.  After  short  exercises  at  the  house 
appropriate  to  the  day,  the  school  will  ad- 
journ to  the  cart-paths,  prepared  to  geolo- 
gize, botanize,  etc.  It  is  best  to  have  on 
work-day  clothes  and  something  in  pocket 
to  allay  any  casual  gnawings  of  hunger." 

From  the  time  of  this  invitation  he 
and  those  whom  he  drew  to  him  con- 


tinued to  build  up  a  spirit 
for  public  ownership  of 
Middlesex  Fells.  Articles 
were  written  constantly  in 
the  papers,  mass  meetings 
were  held,  associations  and 
public  domain  clubs  were 
organized.  Anti-slavery 
friends,  Higginson,  Sewell, 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  Livermore, 
Hale  and  many  others  lent 
their  encouragement. 
Whittier  wrote:  "With  my 
whole  heart  I  rejoice  in  the 
movement  which  promises 
so  much  for  the  beauty, 
healthfulness  and  true  wealth  of  the 
country.  In  a  few  years  Boston  and  the 
suburbs  will  greatly  need  such  a  breath- 
ing place  as  the  Middlesex  Fells." 
And  Theodore  Weld  wrote:  "Would 
that  I  could  be  with  you  next  Satur- 
day! Your  Middlesex  people  are  the 
first  in  the  field,  pioneers,  scout,  ad- 
vanced guard,  marshalled  and  already 
dealing  blows  that  tell.  That's  right. 
Muster  all  you  can  to  the  rescue  of 
the  forests.  .  .  .  Blessings  on  your 
Middlesex  Fells  Association  —  the 
first  to  cry  aloud  in  preaching  the  gos- 
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pel  of  this  national  salvation.  Ring 
the  alarm  bells  loud  and  long."  Prac- 
tical philanthropists  like  Converse 
and  public  men  like  Long  and  Loring 
lent  their  aid  in  one  way  or  another; 
but  the  desired  result  did  not  come, 
and  Wright  wrote  sadly  in  1883: 
"The  people  must  move  and  act  spon- 
taneously, if  anything  is  done.  It  is 
everybody's  axe;  and  if  nobody 
grinds  it,  it  will  be  dull  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  wood-choppers 
are  sure  to  grind  theirs  while  a  tree  is 
left.  Here  is  work  for  the  press,  the 
pulpit,  the  platform,  —  for  every  one 
who  likes  to  breathe  pure  air,  drink 
pure  water,  and  see  green  things." 
His  death  was  thought  to  have  been 
hastened  by  overwork  in  this  cause 
and  to  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
whole  movement. 

The  agitation  became  even  more 
energetic,  however,  when  real  estate 
speculators  bought  the  woods  along 
Ravine  Road,  cut  off  the  grand  pines 
and  turned  the  scene  of  beauty  into 
the  hideousness  of  a  logging  camp. 
The  Appalachian  Club  took  up  the 
matter  and,  April  2,  1890,  appointed 
Charles  Eliot,  George  C.  Mann  and 
"Rosewell  B.  Lawrence  to  arrange  for 
a  meeting  of  all  persons  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  scenery  and  his- 
torical sites  in  Massachusetts.  The 
meeting  on  Saturday,  May  24,  was 
presided  over  by  Hon.  Henry  H. 
Sprague,  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
a  larger  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Henry  P.  Walcott  of 
Cambridge,  as  chairman,  George 
Wigglesworth  of  Boston,  treasurer, 
Charles  Eliot  of  Boston,  secretary, 
Francis  A.  Walker  of  Boston  and 
twenty-five  others,  "to  promote  in 
such  ways  as  may  seem  to  it  advisable 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for. the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
holding  for  the  public  beautiful  and 
historical  places  in  Massachusetts." 
That  committee  secured  the  passage 
of  an  act,  chapter  353  of  1891,  under 
which  The  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations were  appointed. 

The  first  offer  of  land  came  from 


Mrs.  Fanny  H.  Tudor  to  convey  a 
pine  and  hemlock  grove  of  twenty 
acres  along  the  Ravine  Road  near 
Spot  Pond,  to  be  called  Virginia 
Wood,  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 
The  Trustees  were  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing the  trust  at  once,  but  were  without 
means  with  which  to  care  for  it.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  certain  gentle- 
men of  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Medford,  Maiden  and  Melrose,  who 
with  some  difficulty  secured  contribu- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $2,000;  and 
this  enabled  the  trustees  to  accept  the 
gift  of  this  land.  About  this  time  Mr. 
Rosewell  B.  Lawrence,  secretary  of 
the  Appalachian  Club,  issued  an  ad- 
mirable pamphlet  and  map  describing 
the  Fells,  and  Mr.  Baxter  published 
another  notable  article  in  the  Boston 
Herald,  entitled  "Greater  Boston,"  in 
which  he  suggested  the  establishment 
and  government  of  a  Metropolitan 
District  for  the  accomplishment  of 
certain  public  objects,  among  which 
were  very  clearly  outlined  the  present 
features  of  the  Metropolitan  Parks 
System. 

The  practical  difficulty  which  had 
been  found  in  this  matter  of  securing 
means  to  care  for  such  as  the  Virginia 
Wood  made  it  evident  that  the  Trus- 
tees of  Public  Reservations  could  not 
acquire  and  care  for  the  Middlesex 
Fells.  By  vote  of  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, passed  November  20,  1891,  a 
conference  of  persons  having  charge 
of  park  matters  in  Boston  and  neigh- 
boring cities  and  towns  was  therefore 
held  in  Boston,  December  10th  of  the 
same  year,  with  General  Francis  A. 
Walker  in  the  chair,  and  Charles 
Eliot  secretary.  A  committee  was 
then  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
chairman,  secretary  and  Messrs. 
Philip  A.  Chase,  Frank  B.  Bennett, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Desmond  Fitz- 
gerald and  Horace  E.  Ware,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  a  petition  and 
secured  the  passage  of  chapter  342  of 
the  Acts  of  1892,  under  which  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  chairman, 
Philip  A.  Chase  and  the  writer  were 
appointed  a  preliminary  Metropolitan 
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Park  Commission  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  laying  out  ample  open 
spaces  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  This  Commission 
employed  Sylvester  Baxter  as  secre- 
tary, Charles  Eliot  as  landscape  arch- 
itect, and  Conrad  Reno  as  counsel, 
and  made  careful  investigation  of  the 
general  question  submitted  to  it  and  a 
personal  examination  of  the  country 
about  Boston.  As  a  result  of  these  in- 
vestigations it  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1893  a  report  of  very  concise 
but  explicit  suggestion,  together  with 
special  reports  in  detail  by  Mr.  Bax- 
ter and  Mr.  Eliot.  A  bill  was  also 
presented  which  provided  for  a  metro- 
politan district  of  Boston  and  thirty- 
six  other  cities  and  towns  within  a 
twelve  mile  radius  and  a  permanent 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission  with 
power  to  acquire  ample  open  spaces 
for  exercise  and  recreation  within  this 
district.  This  bill  with  slight  amend- 
ment was  enacted  as  chapter  407  of 
the  acts  of  1893,  and  has  been  amend- 
ed from  time  to  time  as  necessities 
have  arisen.  In  addition  an  act  has 
been  passed  further  authorizing  the 
Commission  to  build  roads  and  boule- 
vards to  connect  the  reservations  with 
the  cities  and  towns  and  unite  them 
into  a  general  system.  The  members 
of  the  preliminary  commission,  with 
Abraham  L.  Richards  and  James  Jef- 
frey Roche,  were  appointed  a  perma- 
nent commission.  The  membership 
of  the  Board  has  changed  from  time 
to  time,  and  now  includes  Edwin  B. 
Haskell,  Thomas  L.  Livermore,  For- 
est C.  Manchester,  Edwin  U.  Curtis 
and  the  writer.  William  L.  Chase, 
and  Augustus  Hemenway  have  also 
been  members  of  the  Board.  The 
secretary,  John  Woodbury,  is  chief 
executive  officer.  The  Commission, 
though  serving  without  salary,  has 
given  great  personal  attention  to  the 
work  entrusted  to  it.  The  appropria- 
tions have  been  general  ones  made 
upon  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  all  details  as  to  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  thus  provided  have 
been    left    entirely    to    its    discretion. 


Acquirements  have  followed  very 
nearly  the  general  suggestions  made 
in  the  report  of  the  preliminary  com- 
mission, and  are  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Parks 
System  have  been  described  in  previ- 
ous numbers  of  the  New  England 
Magazine,  in  an  article  by  Charles 
Eliot  upon  the  entire  system,  and  arti- 
cles upon  the  Blue  Hills,  the  Waver- 
ley  Oaks,  and  Charles  River  by  other 
writers.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
briefly  that  the  system  already  in- 
cludes two  great  wood  reservations, 
the  Blue  Hills  of  four  thousand  acres 
and  Middlesex  Fells  of  two  thousand 
acres,  in  addition  to  the  twelve  hun- 
dred acres  held  by  water  boards;  the 
smaller  wooded  reservations,  Stony 
Brook  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  and  Beaver  Brook  of  fifty-eight 
acres  of  exquisite  beauty  including  a 
group  of  the  most  notable  oaks  in 
New  England.  The  banks  of  Charles 
River  not  already  public  property 
have  been  acquired  for  a  large  part  of 
the  way  to  the  Newton  line,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  acquirements  will 
soon  be  extended  to  Mother  Brook, 
a  distance  in  all  of  nearly  twenty 
miles.  It  is  also  probable  that  sub- 
stantial acquirements  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mystic  and  Neponset  Rivers 
will  be  made.  Revere  Beach  has  been 
freed  of  the  shanties  and  the  railroad 
which  encumbered  it,  and  instead  of 
these  an  excellent  driveway  and  bath- 
house of  one  thousand  rooms  have 
been  built.  Investigations  now  undei 
way  make  it  probable  that  under  pres- 
ent appropriations  substantial  ac- 
quirements will  also  be  made  at  other 
points  on  the  shore.  These  acquire- 
ments have  all  been  made  on  broad 
consideration  of  the  district  as  a  unit 
and  with  a  view  to  protecting  and  pre- 
serving for  this  district  the  topo- 
graphical features  peculiarly  fitted  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a  population  which 
is  rapidly  coming  to  have  the  needs 
and  interests  of  a  single  great  city. 
Fortunately  they  are  well  distributed 
through   the  entire  district  and  have 
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each  such  different  characteristics  that 
they  furnish  most  pleasing  variety  of 
scenery  and  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  those 
who  feel  that  each  section  of  the  dis- 
trict should  receive  some  direct  bene- 
fit from  the  general  expenditure. 

In  determining  the  lands  to  be 
taken  for  the  Middlesex  Fells  Res- 
ervation, the  endeavor  was  to  secure 
a  bold  line  of  demarcation  from  the 
surrounding  country.  Population  had 
already  made  some  inroads  upon  the 
region,  so  that  it  was  necessary  in  at- 
taining this  result  to  omit  the  great 
plateau  between  Valley,  Forest  and 
Elm  Streets  and  the  beautiful  de- 
tached woods  along  the  Ravine  Road 
south  of  the  Red  Mills  and  some  other 
portions  which  were  so  dear  to  their 
owners  that  the  Commission  felt  their 
cost  prohibitive.  In  spite  of  these 
omissions,  the  lines  afford  opportu- 
nity for  future  boundary  roads  of 
good  grades,  which  as  population  in- 
creases will  make  the  reservation 
stand  out  with  even  greater  distinct- 
ness from  the  houses  which  will  in 
time  front  it  on  all  sides. 

For  years  before  the  acquirement 
of  the  Fells  there  had  been  few 
changes  to  affect  its  appearance. 
Spot  Pond  and  the  neighboring 
Wright  and  Doleful  Ponds  had  be- 
come water  reservoirs.  Turkey 
Swamp  had  become  the  Winchester 
Reservoir,  with  raw  banks  which  na- 
ture was  gradually  reclothing.  Its 
waters  had  covered  the  spot  where 
Hannah  Shiner,  last  of  the  Indians, 
lived,  and  had  changed  forever  the 
beauty  so  dear  to  the  Squaw  Sachem 
that  she  expressly  reserved  these  lands 
from  her  other  sales  to  the  white  man. 
Only  the  cellars  and  a  few  fruit 
trees  throttled  by  tangled  bushes  re- 
mained to  mark  the  homes  of  Parker 
and  other  early  settlers  along  the 
woods  roads  by  Turkey  Swamp,  or 
those  on  Woodland  Road,  or  those  on 
Pond  Street  where  Hadley  and  the 
first  settlers  of  Charlestown  End  had 
lived.  Opposite  these  last  were  the 
decaying  buildings  of  what  had  been 


the  prosperous  Ames-Frost  farm.  In 
earlier  times  the  little  dark  house 
then  standing  close  by  belonged  to 
John  Gould,  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  had  been  the  scene  of  a  dreadful 
murder.  The  mills  were  all  aban- 
doned and  falling  into  decay,  and  the 
children  of  those  who  occupied  the 
factory  houses  played  about  with  a 
singular  aimlessness,  as  if  waiting  for 
some  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  return.  The 
ice-houses  were  disappearing.  The 
stone  houses  had  passed  through  va- 
rious hands.  Only  one  family  of  those 
who  had  served  the  first  owners  lived 
in  the  neighborhood;  and  even  John 
McCarthy,  who  lived  in  the  little 
house  by  Peepe's  Cove  and  had  cared 
for  the  gardens  of  the  later  occupants, 
was  growing  old.  Ezra  Sprague  still 
lived  on  Deacon's  Point,  but  further 
west  only  cellars  marked  where  boys 
had  been  wont  to  hire  boats  from 
Dick  Barnes  in  the  days  before  water 
boards  came  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  prevent.  The  Spot  Pond 
House  and  its  revelry  were  gone  from 
the  southwesterly  corner  of  the  pond 
by  Porter's  Cove.  The  next  house, 
by  which  the  old  lumber  road  ran,  was 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  grove  op- 
posite was  no  longer  used.  In  the 
quarry  behind  Pine  Hill  a  derrick  had 
been  left  standing  to  rust  its  life  out 
when  fashion  changed  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  blue  granite  and  red 
gravel  for  Boston  Common.  The  real 
estate  boom  had  burst,  leaving  only 
the  Langwood  Hotel  with  three 
neighboring  cottages  and  one  unfin- 
ished house  on  the  Ravine  Road, 
known  as  the  "Instalment  House," 
because  it  had  been  the  scene  of  recur- 
rent activity  as  each  land  sale  was 
held.  Two  new  industries  had  come 
as  horrible  warnings  of  the  possible 
future  of  this  beautiful  region.  West 
of  the  pond  a  great  piggery  befouled 
the  air,  and  on  the  southeast  by 
Peepe's  Cove  an  amusement  stand, 
with  merry-go-round,  dance  hall  and 
cheap  music,  was  an  offence  to  eye 
and  ear.  Fire  and  the  axe  had  done 
much  damage  in  places,  for  there  had 
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been  little  care  of  the  woodland  since 
the  time  of  Foster  and  the  Tudors  ex- 
cept on  Whip  Hill  by  Arad  Gerry  and 
along  Woodland  Road  by  John  Bo- 
tume  and  at  places  in  the  south  and 
southwest  of  the  woods  by  Samuel  C. 
Lawrence.  The  wood  paths  were 
grown  up  into  a  tangle,  the  public 
roads  were  getting  more  and  more 
out  of  repair,  and  a  general  appear- 
ance of  neglect  and  decay  was  falling 
over  the  entire  region.  There  was  an 
accompanying  charm  in  all  this, 
which  was  dear  to  those  lovers  of  the 
woods  who  knew  the  nooks  where 
hepaticas  and  rare  ferns  could  be 
found;  but  in  that  charm  lurked  dan- 
ger. The  beauty  and  life  of  nature 
might  at  any  time  have  been  turned 
by  a  few  hours  of  fire  into^a  scene  of 
desolation  which  years  of  care  could 
not  repair.  With  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation in  the  neighborhood  the  wil- 
derness was  becoming  the  hiding 
place  of  wrong-doers  and  dangerous 
ground  for  the  innocent. 

When  the  reservation  was  ac- 
quired, the  Commission  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  preserve  the  look  of  wildness 
which  was  such  a  charm  in  the  woods, 
and  with  this  idea  confined  its  work  to 
mere  protection  against  fire  by  cut- 
ting out  and  smoothing  the  old  paths 
and  clearing  away  masses  of  dead 
wood.  By  arrangement  with  the 
water  boards,  their  holdings  were 
brought  under  the  same  care.  A  few 
general  rules  applicable  to  all  the 
lands  to  prevent  shooting,  cutting 
trees  and  bushes  and  lighting  fires 
were  adopted  and  three  watchmen 
employed  to  enforce  them.  No  sooner 
was  this  done,  however,  than  the  pub- 
lic began  to  frequent  the  reservation 
and  to  ride  and  drive  over  the  paths, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for 
their  safety  and  comfort  as  well  as  for 
the  preservation  of  the  woods.  The 
Commission  was  forced  to  widen  the 
paths  and  to  establish  a  more  definite 
superintendence  and  care  over  the 
reservation.  Headquarters  which  had 
been  first  established  at  the  Red  Mills 
were  removed  to  the  more  commodi- 


ous buildings  of  the  Gould  Farm  on 
Pond  Street,  more  exact  rules  were 
adopted,  and  the  police  and  workmen 
were  required  to  wear  uniforms.  This 
process  of  formalizing  and  developing 
the  reservation  was  entered  upon  re- 
luctantly, both  because  of  the  expense 
and  because  of  the  fear  of  mistakes 
being  made,  especially  in  road  build- 
ing, by  hasty  work  before  mature 
plans  could  be  adopted.  The  policy 
was  therefore  adopted  of  keeping  all 
interior  roads  and  paths  so  far  as  pos- 
sible mere  woods  roads  with  dirt  sur- 
face and  of  building  only  the  boun- 
dary roads  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
reservation  to  permanent  lines  with 
gravel  or  stone  surface. 

This  policy  has  been  closely  ad- 
hered to.  As  soon  as  the  first  work  of 
clearing  up  was  completed,  the  num- 
ber of  workmen  was  reduced  to  that 
of  a  small  force  of  about  a  dozen  men, 
who  for  the  past  two  years  have  been 
employed  in  summer  in  repairing  the 
paths  and  roads  already  built,  remov- 
ing unsightly  objects,  and  smoothing 
rough  banks  so  that  nature  can  more 
quickly  reclothe  them.  In  winter 
these  men  are  engaged  in  what  might 
be  called  preliminary  forestry,  in  re- 
moving dead  trees  and  those  which 
grow  so  closely  together  as  to  check 
the  better  growth.  Careful  topo- 
graphical plans  of  the  reservation 
have  been  prepared,  but  the  real  work 
of  forestry  has  hardly  begun.  During 
the  past  winter,  however,  some  for- 
estry work  of  a  higher  order  has  been 
.carried  on  upon  lands  within  view  of 
the  permanent  roads,  which  has  had 
the  double  purpose  of  preserving  and 
developing  the  tree  growth  and  of 
making  available  elements  of  scenery 
or  opportunity  for  recreation  which 
were  being  hidden  by  the  uncared  for 
tree  growth.  More  radical  work  is 
being  done  within  the  reservation  by 
another  state  commission,  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  gypsy  moth.  Very 
extensive  thinning  and  clearing  has 
been  done  by  that  Board,  but  under 
the  general  inspection  and  restraint  of 
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the  landscape  architect  of  the  Park 
Commission.  Still  another  radical 
agency  at  work  in  this  reservation  is 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  which 
has  acquired  a  large  part  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  local  water  boards  about 
Spot  Pond,  and  is  authorized  under 
its  act  to  turn  that  pond  into  a  water 
reservoir  and  to  build  in  the  heart  of 
the  section  between  the  Langwood 
Hotel  and  Maiden  another  high  ser- 
vice reservoir  to  supply  the  entire 
northern  half  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District.  This  work  already 
begun  must  of  necessity  make 
changes  which  will  at  first  be  a  serious 
disfigurement  of  the  landscape.  Spot 
Pond  will  probably  be  shorn  of  all  its 
beauty  by  the  cutting  down  of  the 
trees  which  surround  it  and  the  build- 
ing of  dams  so  as  to  submerge  the 
islands  and  leave  the  outer  roads 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  necessity  which  requires  such 
violent  change  and  disturbance  of 
scenery  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 
Even  the  care  required  for  mere  pres- 
ervation takes  away  something  of  the 
charm  of  Nature  working  by  herself, 
and  is  a  sore  offence  to  those  who  re- 
gret the  widening  of  a  path  or  the  cut- 
ting of  a  tree  or  the  renewing  of  a 
decayed  guard  rail.  Such  people  are 
extremists,  however,  who  in  their  love 
of  nature  are  almost  as  unreasonable 
as  those  who  prefer  the  city  parks  and 
suburban  roads  and  would  reduce  this 
reservation  to  a  marvel  of  landscape 
gardening.  Each  must  give  way  a  lit- 
tle if  the  Fells  is  to  be  preserved  as  a 
simple  park  of  wild  woods  available 
to  the  people  who  choose  to  use  them 
aright,  the  weak  and  the  lazy,  as  well 
as  the  strong  and  the  active.  Charles 
Eliot  happily  stated  the  problem  in  a 
sentence  of  his  report  to  the  prelimi- 
nary commission.     "The  life   history 


of  humanity  has  proved  nothing  more 
clearly  than, that  crowded  populations 
if  they  would  live  in  health  and  happi- 
ness must  have  space  for  air,  for  light, 
for  exercise,  for  rest,  and  for  the  en- 
joyment of  that  peaceful  beauty  of  na- 
ture which,  because  it  is  the  opposite 
of  the  noisy  ugliness  of  towns,  is  so 
wonderfully  refreshing  to  the  tired 
souls  of  townspeople." 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  detailed 
description  of  the  beauty  or  resources 
of  the  Fells.  Those  who  know  the 
region  do  not  need  any  such  descrip- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary  would  have 
their  love  of  it  wounded  by  inadequate 
words.  Those  who  do  not  know  the 
region  can  gather  little  from  mere  de- 
scription. If  they  love  to  be  with  na- 
ture, they  will  with  all  the  pleasure  of 
discoverers  seek  first  the  main  roads, 
the  ponds  and  hills  and  then  the  wild- 
ness  and  stillness  of  the  deeper  woods. 
They  will  walk  or  run  or  halloo  as  the 
spirit  moves,  and  will  wish  no  per- 
sonal supervision.  If  on  the  other 
hand  they  merely  wish  to  see  the  res- 
ervation, they  will  find  guide  books  at 
the  news-stands  which  will  serve  their 
purpose. 

The  Middlesex  Fells  is  dear  to 
those  whose  love  of  it  has  inspired  the 
work  of  preservation.  It  is  more 
easily  reached  than  any  other  reserva- 
tion of  wild  lands  near  Boston,  and  is 
of  deeper  historic  interest.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  reservation  of  grateful 
scenery;  yet  so  adaptable  to  the  high- 
est uses  of  refreshment  to  human  be- 
ings that  if  cared  for  with  intelligence 
it  will  be  to  future  generations  an  in- 
estimable delight.  The  money  and 
the  endeavor  which  it  has  cost  will 
then  seem  paltry,  and  all  but  the  most 
sordid  will  wonder  how  there  could 
ever  have  been  need  of  straining  effort 
to  accomplish  so  evident  a  blessing. 
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JULY. 

Now   beast   and  bird   droop,   drowsy 
with  the  heat; 
Now  the  bee-queen  leads  forth  the 
tardy  swarm; 
And    hark,     above    the    shimmering- 
waves  of  wheat, 
The  sharp  artillery  of  the  thunder- 
storm ! 


AUGUST. 

His    gossamer    the    woodland    spider 
weaves ; 
The  rillet  crawls,  that  erst  made  sil- 
very din ; 
And  hidden  high  among  the  lifeless 
leaves 
The  locust  tunes  his  strident  violin. 
— Clinton  Scollard. 
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WORKING   OUT   HIS  SALVATION. 


By  Ada  Bentwick  Stone. 


ARIUS  Dunham  was  a 
man  of  theories.  Even 
in  infancy  he  was  said  to 
have  had  a  speculative 
air,  and  from  his  youth 
up  he  was  forever  pro- 
posing original  — and  generally  im- 
practicable—ways, of  doing  things. 
When  he  came  of  age,  he  mar- 
ried,—  not  for  love,  but  on  the  the- 
ory that  a  dark  complexioned  man 
of  slender  build  and  with  a  dislike  to 
physical  exercise  should  mate  with  a 
woman  of  large  frame  and  light  com- 
plexion who  liked  hard  work. 

In  common  with  many  of  his  the- 
ories, this  one  didn't  work  well.  Mrs. 
Dunham  was  thrifty,  energetic  and 
ambitious;  Darius  was  notoriously 
otherwise.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
Mrs.  Dunham  wore  her  heart  —  and 
herself — out,  and  died  in  less  than 
five  years  after  their  marriage. 

Darius  felt  a  mild  sorrow  at  her 
loss,  for  she  had  been  patient  and  for- 
bearing. He  continued  to  have  the- 
ories, good,  bad  and  indifferent;  theo- 
ries of  his  own,  and  theories 
adopted  from  books,  for  he  was 
an  omnivorous  reader;  theories  on 
everything,  from  the  raising  of  pigs, 
calves,  chickens,  vegetables,  trees, 
grass,  to  theories  of  the  universe.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  his  theories  were 
likely  to  change  or  be  discarded  alto- 
gether; he  was  prone  to. work  with  en- 
thusiasm on  some  new  project  till  it 
was  well  started  and  full  of  promise, 
then  suddenly  lose  all  interest  in  it 
and  be  enthusiastic  over  something 
else. 

His  two  children  were  left  for  the 
most  part  to  bring  themselves  up,  but 
in  the  small  fraction  of  time  that  he 
really  noticed  them  he  was  so  delight- 
ful a  companion  that  they  were  his 
loyal  and  loving  subjects  at  all  times. 


He  was  too  poor  to  hire  a  house- 
keeper, and  did  his  own  housework, 
with  what  help  the  children  could 
give,  in  a  slipshod  fashion.  Occa- 
sionally, when  greatly  depressed,  he 
drank,  —  never  enough  to  stupefy, 
but  enough  to  raise  his  spirits  to  the 
point  where  life  would  be  again  en- 
durable. Thus  the  years  slowly 
dragged  along,  till  Freddie  was  ten 
and  Nellie  twelve.  Then  something 
happened  to  Darius, — something  that 
defied  theory. 

He  had  taken  his  lantern  one  even- 
ing to  go  and  see  a  neighbor,  a  mile 
away,  about  some  seed  rye.  Squire 
Woodbury  lived  by  himself,  prefer- 
ring that  to  living  with  his  sons,  who 
had  houses  on  either  side  of  him  and 
whose  wives  took  turns  in  cooking  his 
meals  and  running  in  to  do  his  simple 
housekeeping.  Darius,  being  himself 
a  great  talker,  always  enjoyed  an 
evening  with  the  Squire,  who  excelled 
as  a  listener. 

When  Squire  Woodbury  answered 
his  knock  on  this  particular  night, 
Darius  thought  he  perceived  some- 
thing more  than  usually  mellow  and 
satisfied  in  the  old  man's  voice  as  he 
asked  him  in.  There  was  also  in  the 
kitchen  some  subtle  difference  which 
Darius,  though  not  himself  a  model 
housekeeper,  was  quick  to  notice,  a 
sort  of  clean  shininess  and  trimness 
which  under  the  regime  of  the  two 
daughters-in-law  had  not  hitherto  ob- 
tained, —  for  one  was  overworked, 
and  the  other  "easy."  He  had  hardly 
begun  to  analyze  the  change  and  was 
still  standing,  when  a  door  opened 
from  another  room  and  some  one  en- 
tered. 

"Frances,  this  is  Darius  Dunham," 
said  the  Squire,  introducing  him.  "My 
niece,  who  is  keeping  house  for  me, 
Darius." 
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Darius  looked  at  her,  and  she 
looked  at  him.  The  theory  of  the 
attraction  of  opposites  failed  to  work. 
The  newcomer  was  dark  complex- 
ioned,  rather  slight,  with  a  face  and 
brow  indicating  a  thoughtful  temper- 
ament; but  Darius's  gray  eyes  gazed 
into  her  gray  eyes  and  his  fate  was 
sealed. 

In  spite  of  his  faults  and  foibles  and 
his  shabby  clothes,  Darius  Dunham 
had  an  attractive  personality.  He  was 
only  thirty-five,  and  looked  even 
younger,  and  he  had  a  frank  expres- 
sion and  a  pleasing  voice. 

A  faint  but  unmistakable  blush  rose 
and  faded  in  the  face  of  Miss  Frances 
as  she  acknowledged  the  introduction. 
As  she  seated  herself  at  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  threaded  a  needle,  and  be- 
gan sewing,  Darius  watched  her,  and 
speech  failed  him. 

The  Squire  made  an  observation  or 
asked  a  question  now  and  then,  re- 
ceiving only  random  answers.  He 
made  a  brave  resistance  against  the 
drowsiness  that  assailed  him,  but 
every  few  minutes  his  head  would  nod 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  presently  his 
breathing  gave  unmistakable  evidence 
of  peaceful  sleep.  Miss  Frances  ven- 
tured a  furtive  glance  at  Darius,  and 
as  he  was  looking  at  her  they  smiled 
in  mutual  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"Have  you  been  here  long?"  Da- 
rius asked. 

"Two  weeks,"  she  answered. 

"I  hope  you  like  here?" 

"It  is  more  lonely  than  I  expected, 
but  —  yes,  I  think  I  shall  like  very 
much." 

"You  have  been  living  in  a  more 
thickly  settled  place,  perhaps?" 

"I  came  from  Warfield." 

"Indeed? — Why,  I  used  to  live 
there  —  was  born  there!" 

"Were  you? — My  home  was  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town." 

"Not  on  the  Hill?"  Darius  asked 
eagerly. 

"Just  over,  in  a  two  story  house 
with  a  brick  front  and  a  hip  roof." 

"The  old  Wade  place?" 


"Why,  yes!    Do  you  know  it?" 

"I  should  think  so,  —  why,  my 
grandfather  built  that  house!" 

After  this  auspicious  beginning, 
their  conversation  ran  on  without  a 
break.  The  old  man  continued  to 
breathe  deeply  and  audibly,  but  they 
heeded  it  not.  At  last,  after  what 
seemed  to  Darius  an  aggravatingly 
short  time,  the  Squire  gave  a  sort  of 
gasp  and  awoke.  Darius  looked  at 
the  clock.  It  was  quarter  past  eleven. 
He  had  been  there  four  hours.  He 
made  his  adieus  hastily,  and  walked 
home  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
ground  he  trod  and  of  the  fact  that  his 
lantern  had  long  before  g*one  out  for 
lack  of  oil. 

All  the  next  day,  Darius  seemed  to 
move  about  in  a  trance,  and  the  chil- 
dren regarded  him  curiously.  Imme- 
diately after  supper  he  shaved,  —  a 
thing  he  had  not  done  for  nobody 
knew  how  long,  —  put  on  his  best 
suit,  which  in  truth  was  not  very 
good,  and  set  out  for  Squire  Wood- 
bury's; for  he  remembered  that  he 
had  completely  forgotten  to  say  any- 
thing about  seed  rye  the  night  before. 

Miss  Frances  Woodbury,  in  her 
neat  dress  and  white  apron,  with  her 
pleasant  way  and  kind  smile,  was  still 
there.  Darius  had  been  haunted  by  a 
vague  fear  that  she  might  be  a  myth 
or  a  vanishing  angel.  He  gave  a  sigh 
of  satisfaction  when  he  found  she  had 
not  flown. 

Again  he  sat  and  watched  her  as  she 
sewed.  With  that  profile  before  him, 
— Miss  Frances  was  pretty,  if  she  was 
thirty  odd,  —  those  gray  eyes  with 
their  dark  lashes,  the  wavy  hair  done 
in  a  classical  knot  above  the  shapely 
neck,  the  delicate  ears  appealing  to 
his  esthetic  sense,  Darius  felt  that  lie 
could  gaze  forever. 

The  Squire  having  established  the 
precedent  of  falling  asleep  in  his  crwr 
after  the  toils  of  the  day,  followed  it, 
and  his  deep  and  measured  breathing 
soon  told  that  he  was  in  dreamland. 
Again  Darius  and  Miss  Woodbury 
talked,  this  time  on  more  serious  sub- 
jects than  localities   and  mutual  ac- 
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quaintances.  Again  the  old  man 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  again  Darius 
was  amazed  at  the  flight  of  time  when 
he  looked  at  the  eight-day  clock  in  the 
corner. 

The  next  night  was  like  the  first 
and  the  second,  only  that  they  dis- 
cussed books.  It  was  wonderful  how 
many  of  the  same  books  they  had  read 
and  how  their  opinions  coincided. 
The  fourth  night  they  exchanged 
ideas  on  the  conduct  of  life;  the  fifth, 
religion,  —  Darius  could  talk  beauti- 
fully on  these  subjects;  and  it  was 
truly  astonishing  the  way  they  agreed. 
Whatever  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, there  never  seemed  to  be  time 
enough  to  say  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  they  had  to  say. 

This  went  on  for  a  month,  every 
evening.  By  that  time  Darius  had 
learned  enough  of  Miss  Woodbury's 
life  to  know  that  it  had  been  one  of 
privation  and  cheerful  self  sacrifice  to 
others,  while  Miss  Woodbury  knew  in 
a  general  way  that  Darius's  life 
had  been  a  series  of  misfortunes 
that  he  seemed  averse  to  particular- 
izing. 

It  was  not  till  near  the  end  of  this 
month  that  the  neighbors  discovered 
what  was  happening  at  the  Squire's. 
Then,  what  a  torrent  of  information 
relative  to  the  character,  habits,  cir- 
cumstances and  antecedents  of  Da- 
rius Dunham  was  poured  into  the  ear 
of  the  Squire's  niece  by  the  Squire's 
daughters-in-law ! 

Frances  Woodbury  listened  in  si- 
lence, a  bright  spot  of  color  in  either 
cheek,  her  lips  pressed  tightly  to- 
gether. And  that  evening,  a  neighbor 
going  to  fetch  the  doctor,  overtook 
Darius  Dunham  just  coming  out  of 
the  Squire's  yard  at  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  reported  next  day  that 
Darius  seemed  to  be  in  excellent 
spirits. 

"There's  only  one  thing  more  that 
I  can  do,"  said  Mrs.  William  Wood- 
bury; and  that  afternoon,  on  some  in- 
nocent pretence  of  an  errand  some- 
where, she  inveigled  Frances  into  go- 
ing to  ride  with  her,  in  the  course  of 


which  ride,  pulling  her  horse  down  to 
a  slow  walk,  she  casually  remarked: 
"This  place  we're  coming  to  is  Da- 
rius Dunham's." 

The  side  curtains  of  the  buggy  were 
off,  and  Frances  looked  out  eagerly; 
and  as  she  looked,  the  belief  that  Da- 
rius had  been  cruelly  misrepresented 
died  a  natural  death.  Everywhere 
were  signs  of  experiments  begun  and 
then  abandoned.  There  were  mod- 
ern improvements  grafted  on  to 
moss-grown  relics.  There  were  neg- 
lected crops,  cluttered  dooryards, 
strange  and  unprofitable  breeds  of 
fowl,  broken  windows  stuffed  with 
rags,  a  lean  cow  tethered  in  a  field  of 
bitterweed,  and  two  agile  pigs  forag- 
ing beside  the  road.  Beyond  the 
house,  a  little  barefooted  boy  was 
splitting  hard  wood  sticks  nearly  as 
thick  through  as  himself,  and  a  girl, 
also  barefooted,  was  leading  a  ribby 
horse  to  plow.  A  man  was  holding 
the  plow. 

"And  there  is  Darius  himself,  and 
his  two  children,"  added  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam. 

Instinctively  Frances  shrank  back, 
that  he  might  not  see  her.  She 
wanted  to  cry,  then  and  there,  but 
would  not  give  her  companion  that 
satisfaction.  So  well,  indeed,  did  she 
conceal  her  emotion,  that  Mrs.  Wood- 
bury told  her  husband  that  night  that 
she  guessed  it  was  no  use  trying 
any  longer  to  open  Frances'  eyes. 
"She's  just  bound  to  throw  herself 
away." 

As  she  spoke,  she  went  to  the  door 
to  let  in  the  cat,  and,  looking  over 
toward  the  Squire's,  she  saw  the  side 
door  open.  For  an  instant  the  form 
of  Darius  Dunham  was  silhouetted 
against  the  light,  then  the  door  closed 
again. 

Darius  had  begun,  soon  after  his 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Woodbury,  to 
shake  hands  with  her  on  coming  in. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  improved  on 
this  pleasant  custom  by  also  shaking 
hands  when  he  went  away.  For 
nearly  a  week  now,  not  content  with 
a  one  handed  shake,  he  had  used  both 
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hands  and,  holding  Frances'  two  slim 
ones  much  longer  than  seemed  actu- 
ally necessary,  had  looked  down  at 
her  with  an  expression  that  would 
have  been  understood  as  a  declaration 
of  love  by  the  woodenest  kind  of  a 
wooden  image. 

Darius  had  come  to-night  with  spe- 
cial intent  to  say  with  his  lips  what, 
all  unconsciously,  to  himself,  his  eyes 
had  already  told.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
great  disappointment  when  the  Sauire 
said  he  guessed  Frances  wasn't  feel- 
ing very  well,  for  she  had  gone  up  to 
bed  right  after  doing  the  supper 
dishes.  Darius  was  exceedingly  wor- 
ried, and  hung  about,  hoping  she 
would  yet  appear,  till  the  Squire  be- 
gan to  show  the  customary  signs, 
when  he  tore  himself  reluctantly 
away. 

Frances,  however,  was  not  ill,  ex- 
cept in  spirit,  and  so  far  from  having 
gone  to  bed  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by 
her  window,  and  saw  both  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  F)arius.  She  was  do- 
ing some  serious  thinking,  and  she 
meant  not  to  see  him  until  she  had 
come  to  a  conclusion. 

She  went  about  her  work  the  next 
day  with  a  preoccupied  air,  but 
toward  sunset  it  was  evident  that  her 
mind  was  made  up.  Darius  came 
earlier  than  usual,  and  his  first  anx- 
ious glance  told  him  that  Frances  was 
unhappy. 

"Something  is  troubling  you?"  he 
murmured,  as  he  held  her  hands  in  his 
and  looked  at  her  downcast  face. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  but  as  she  did 
not  tell  him  what  it  was  and  showed  a 
disposition  to  regain  possession  of  her 
hands,  Darius  relinquished  them  and 
wished  that  Squire  Woodbury  was  :n 
Halifax.  As  he  was  not,  the  younger 
man  seated  himself  and  awaited,  with 
what  patience  he  could  summon,  the 
departure  of  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
Land  of  Nod.  When  he  saw  at  last 
that  the  journey  was  accomplished,  he 
inhaled  a  (\qq.\)  breath  and  drew  his 
chair  up  beside  Frances. 

"I  can't  bear  to  see  you  suffer,"  he 
said  tenderly.    No  response,     "I  wish 


you   would  —  would  —  give    me   the 
right,  and  —  the   blessed  privilege  to 

—  to  ward  off  all  — " 

He  paused.  It  was  harder  even 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Frances  bent 
lower  over  her  sewing,  and  a  vivid 
pink  color  in  her  face  was  the  only  in- 
dication that  she  understood. 

"I  —  I  —  want  you,"  he  blundered 
on.     "My  life  without  you  will  be  —  a 

—  will  be  a  blank. —  Frances  —  Miss 
Woodbury — " 

Still  no  sign  from  Frances,  save 
that  the  pink  had  become  scarlet. 
And  then  Darius,  driven  into  a  corner 
as  it  were,  asked  her  in  so  many 
words  if  she  would  marry  him. 

Frances  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
him  straight  in  the  eyes.  "No,  Darius 
Dunham,"  she  said,  "I  will  not  marry 
you." 

Darius  was  so  dumbfounded  that 
he  had  only  wit  enough  left  to  ask, 
"Why?" 

Frances,  closing  her  lips  and  going 
on  with  her  sewing,  evidently  intend- 
ed that  this  inquiry  should  go  unan- 
swered. Darius  looked  at  her  for  a 
minute,  then,  rising,  began  to  pace  the 
floor.  Frances  stole  a  glance  at  him, 
and  looked  every  bit  as  miserable  as 
he.  At  last  he  came  and  stood  before 
her. 

"I  can't  give  you  up,"  he  said  un- 
steadily.   "Is  there  no  hope  for  me?'' 

Frances  shook  her  head. 

"I  thought,  till  to-night,  that  you 
cared  a  little  for  me?" 

"I  thought  so,  too,  but  now  I  know 
differently,"  she  managed  to  sav. 

"What  has  changed  you?"  No  an- 
swer. "I  love  you  so  much,  —  it  can't 
be  you  care  nothing  for  me?  —  You 
are  sure  there  is  no  hope?"  he  im- 
plored. 

"Very  sure." 

"You  will  let  me  come  here?  —  We 
may  still  be  friends?"  he  asked  brok- 
enly. 

"I  desire  above  all  things  that  you 
stay  away.  You  need  never  come. 
If  you  have  errands,  you  can  send  the 
children,  —  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
see  them,  poor  little  things." 
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"You  pity  them!"  he  said,  eagerly 
grasping  at  a  straw.  "Marry  me  for 
their  sakes." 

"You  have  had  my  answer,  Darius 
Dunham,"  she  answered  coldly. 

Then  Darius  turned  away,  with 
a  groan  that  was  half  a  sob,  and  went 
blindly  from  her  presence.  Frances, 
listening,  heard  the  door  close  after 
him.  Suddenly  she  dropped  her  work 
and  ran  and  called  him  back  to  the 
doorstep. 

"Darius,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  tell  the 
exact  truth.  There  may  be  a  grain  of 
hope.  I  despise  the  man  you  are,  but 
—  but  I  do  love  the  man  you  could 
be  —  the  man  I  thought  you  were." 
Then  she  closed  the  door  softly,  be- 
fore he  could  answer. 

Darius  stumbled  home,  too  miser- 
able to  think  coherently.  The  chil- 
dren were  abed,  and  the  house  was 
dark.  Darius  dropped  into  a  chair  in 
the  kitchen,  rested  his  arms  on  the 
table,  and  hid  his  face  in  them.  In  the 
early  morning,  a  neighbor,  coming  in, 
found  him  still  there  and  in  the  same 
position. 

"W'y,  Darius!"  he  exclaimed  jok- 
ingly, as  Darius  raised  his  haggard 
face,  "ye  ain't  been  an'  got  the  mitten, 
have  ye?  I  see  the  Squire's  niece 
ridin'  by  here  t'other  day,  an'  I  says  to 
myself — " 

"What  day?"  Darius  broke  in  so 
sharply  that  the  other  jumped. 

"lie'  me  see,  — W'y,  'twas  day  afore 
yesterday,  'long  'bout  four  o'clock  in 
the  arternoon.  Say,  can  ye  le'  me 
have  all  your  las'  night's  milk?" 

"I  don't  know,  —  yes  —  go  into  the 
pantry  and  help  yourself,"  said  Da- 
rius, and  made  his  escape  to  the  barn. 
"Day  before  yesterday,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "That  was  the  day  I 
didn't  see  her,  —  and  last  night  she 
had  found  out  that  she  despised  me. — 
I  was  plowing  that  afternoon, — I  re- 
member now  seeing  Bill  Woodbury's 
horse  go  by. —  Things  must  have 
looked  pretty  bad  to  her. —  I  won- 
der—" 

He  waited  till  the  neighbor  had 
gone  and  the  rattle  of  the  milk-cart 


had  died  away,  then  went  down  the 
road  and  walked  slowly  back,  and  past 
the  house  that  he  might  get  an 
idea  of  Miss  Woodbury's  impres- 
sions. 

Darius  was  one  of  the  many  who  es- 
timate their  own  acts  and  motives  by 
a  very  different  standard  from  that 
they  use  in  estimating  the  acts  and 
motives  of  other  people.  A  thing  he 
would  utterly  condemn  in  another 
person  seemed  wholly  excusable  in 
himself;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  first 
time  in  his  life  that  he  had  tried  to  see 
himself  as  others  saw  him,  —  to  judge 
his  own  methods  as  he  would  judge 
other  people's. 

The  experiment  was  a  tremendous 
success.  When  Darius  had  gone 
along  the  road  as  far  as  his  farm  ex- 
tended, he  hung  his  head  for  very 
shame.  No  wonder  Miss  Woodbury 
had  refused  him!  No  wonder  she  de- 
spised him!  After  all  his  fine  talk, 
what  a  presumptuous,  hypocritical,  ly- 
ing knave  he  must  seem  to  her!  He 
gave  a  bitter  laugh  as  he  remembered 
that  he  had  told  her  he  loved  her  and 
wanted  to  shield  her  from  suffering. 
Loved  her!  —  and  would  bring  her 
to  this!  Shield  her  from  suffering!  — 
and  in  the  same  breath  ask  her  to  come 
and  be  his  slave,  as  his  first  wife  had 
been!  Love  her!  Had  he  ever  really 
loved  anybody  in  the  world,  excepting 
Darius  Dunham? 

By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Darius 
had  at  last  adopted  the  single  stand- 
ard in  judging  men.  The  morning 
chores  done  and  the  children  gone  to 
school,  Darius  sat  him  down  in  his 
empty  house  to  face  the  situation. 
Much  as  she  despised  him,  Miss 
Woodbury  had  given  him  one  little 
grain  of  hope.  She  had  said  she  loved 
the  man  he  might  become.  She  had 
faith  enough  in  him  to  believe  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  change,  —  to  live  up 
to  his  fine  ideas.  But  could  he  do  it? 
His  own  faith  was  exceeding  small. 
When  for  thirty-five  years  a  man  has 
made  inclination  his  guide  in  life,  it 
is  plain  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
turn  squarely  about  and  be  guided  by 
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something  entirely  different.  As  Da- 
rius sat  there  in  his  untidy  kitchen, 
realizing  more  and  more  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  making  such  a  com- 
plete change,  he  seemed  to  himself  to 
be  three  persons,  —  one  who  wanted 
to  do  better,  one  who  did  not  want  to, 
and  a  third  who  looked  on  but  took  no 
part  in  the  conflict  of  the  other  two. 
At  length  he  perceived  that  this  third 
individual  was  the  real  Darius,  who 
had  the  power  of  deciding. 

"Why  can't  I  choose  the  right?"  he 
cried  in  anguish.  "There's  everything 
to  gain,  —  the  approval  of  God,  honor 
among  men,  my  own  respect,  a  wife  — 
and  only  self  to  lose.  Why  do  I  hesi- 
tate?"   '    - 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast,  and  he 
groaned.  Over  the  ground  as  in  a 
circle  his  thoughts  traveled,  coming 
back  again  and  again  to  the  refrain, 
"I  can't,  —  I  can't  change,  —  it  is  too 
late." 

An  hour,  two  hours,  three  hours, 
passed.  Then  suddenly  Darius  lifted 
his  head  and  stood  upon  his  feet,  and 
a  noble  look  illuminated  his  face.  "I 
will  be  what  I  ought  to  be,"  he  said 
aloud,  and  added  to  himself,  "so  help 
me,  God." 

And  now  the  battle  was  on.  Darius 
had  hardly  ceased  speaking  when  he 
was  seized  with  the  strongest  desire  to 
resume  his  seat  and  dream  of  the  won- 
derful things  he  would  accomplish. 
He  had  eaten  nothing  since  the  night 
before,  he  had  not  slept,  he  was  weary 
in  mind  and  body.  Wasn't  it  really  his 
duty  to  rest  and  gain  strength  for  the 
great  work  he  was  to  do?  The  temp- 
tation was  an  insidious  one,  but  Da- 
rius recognized  it  as  a  temptation.  The 
danger  of  falling  so  soon  after  taking 
his  high  resolve  startled  him.  He 
walked  hastily  to  the  door  and  looked 
out.  What  should  he  do  first?  Finish 
the  underpinning  of  the  barn,  which 
he  had  raised  two  years  before, and  un- 
der one  corner  of  which  a  rusty  jack- 
screw  still  remained?  Sink  the  boul- 
der he  had  begun  to  sink  three  years 
ago?  Stop  the  leaks  in  the  roof  of  the 
bay  window?    Should  he  harvest  what 


the  worms  had  left  of  the  cabbages? 
Should  he  pick  stones? 

"I'll  set  glass,"  he  thought,  as  a 
bulging  wad  of  rags  caught  his  eye; 
then,  "That's  an  excuse  to  go  to  town 
for  the  glass  and  get  rid  of  work." 
With  a  sigh  he  went  and  got  the  axe, 
came  back  to  the  chopping-block,  and 
began  reducing  to  fire-wood  the  ap- 
palling collection  of  things  combusti- 
ble between  the  house  and  barn.  It 
was  what  he  most  disliked  to  do.  He 
had  an  impulse  to  sharpen  the  axe  be- 
fore using  it,  but  restrained  himself 
even  from  that.  He  kept  steadily  at 
his  uncongenial  occupation  till  he 
heard  the  noon  whistles  of  the  factories 
in  town,  then  went  into  the  house  and 
ate  a  cold  dinner.  At  precisely  half 
past  twelve,  he  went  back  to  the  chop- 
ping-block. "I  abominate  it  so,  I 
guess  it  is  the  thing  I  ought  to  keep  at 
and  finish,"  he  said  to  himself  grimly; 
and  he  did  keep  at  it  till  the  time  came 
to  do  the  chores. 

It  took  all  the  next  day  to  do  the 
chopping,  another  day  to  collect  and 
chop  the  other  refuse  wood  about  the 
place,  and  a  third  to  carry  the  whole 
into  the  wood-shed.  During  this  time 
Darius  had  hated  to  go  to  bed  when 
night  came,  longing  with  all  his  soul 
to  sit  up  indefinitely  to  read;  and  he 
had  hated  still  more  to  get  up  in  the 
morning  at  the  first  tinkle  of  the  alarm 
clock  which  he  had  set  when  he  went 
to  bed.  He  had  hated  to  stir  himself 
after  eating,  and  any  work  had  seemed 
preferable  to  the  work  he  had  in  hand. 

For  a  week  he  kept  himself  up  to 
the  mark  in  spite  of  all  temptation  to 
the  contrary;  then  old  habits  reas- 
serted themselves  so  strongly  that  he 
fell,  and  for  several  days  he  rose  late, 
sat  up  till  midnight,  and  did  little  but 
stay  in  the  house  and  read  the  papers, 
magazines  and  catalogues  that  had  ac- 
cumulated during  his  week  of  abste- 
miousness. After  this  came  a  period 
of  depression  and  disgust  such  as  Da- 
rius had  never  experienced  before. 
He  must  always  remain  a  miserable 
failure;  it  was  no  use  trying  to  be  any- 
thing else.     Then  new  courage  ani- 
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mated  him,  and  he  returned  to  the 
combat.  He  lay  down  at  night  weary 
in  soul  and  body,  and  awoke  dreading 
the  day  before  him.  Inclination  was 
to  be  fought  continually,  reason  was 
not  always  to  be  trusted,  and  motives 
were  often  so  mixed  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable. Life  was  dreary  in  the 
prospect  and  in  the  retrospect.  Again 
and  again  he  relapsed  into  his  old 
ways,  but  the  lapses  recurred  at  less 
frequent  intervals,  and  they  did  not 
last  so  long.  By  spring,  he  could  no 
longer  doubt  that  he  was  slowly  but 
surely  gaining  the  mastery  over  him- 
self. The  work  was  by  no  means 
ended,  however;  it  was  a  steady  grind, 
relieved,  to  be  sure,  by  the  hope  of 
sometime  winning  Frances  Wood- 
bury, by  the  new  affection  that  had 
sprung  up  between  himself  and  the 
children,  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
farm  improve,  —  but  nevertheless  a 
grind. 

After  much  thought  and  study,  he 
had  decided  to  follow  a  certain  line  of 
farming,  and  by  autumn  the  wisdom  of 
his  course  had  become  apparent  in  an 
increased  and  steadily  increasing  in- 
come. The  children  went  better 
dressed,  the  house  and  other  buildings 
were  painted  and  shingled,  a  woman 
was  paid  to  come  each  day  to  cook  and 
clean,  and  a  hired  man  was  kept  con- 
stantly busy. 

A  year  had  gone  by  since  Darius 
had  seen  Frances  Woodbury.  She 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  recovered  from  his  infatuation, 
and  he  was  not  yet  sure  of  having  be- 
come sufficiently  like  the  ideal  Da- 
rius to  warrant  him  in  seeking  her. 
But  one  day  they  met.  Frances,  who 
seldom  stirred  far  from  home,  had  of- 
fered to  take  the  horse  to  town  to  have 
a  shoe  reset,  the  Squire  not  wanting 
to  lose  the  time;  and  half  way  there, 
at  a  bend  in  the  road,  she  came  sud- 
denly upon  Darius,  also  riding.  The 
quick  color  rose  to  his  face,  an  eager 
look  shone  from  his  eyes,  and  he  made 
a  motion  to  stop  his  horse;  but 
Frances  drove  on,  too  startled  to  do 
more  than  bow.     Darius's  heart  sank 


like  lead.  He  was  convinced  that  she 
no  longer  wished  to  encourage  him; 
else  how  could  she  have  passed  him 
by  with  that  cold,  unsmiling  recogni- 
tion? He  could  have  no  hard  feelings 
toward  her.  "She  has  made  a  man  of 
me,  Heaven  bless  her,"  he  thought; 
and  a  man  he  would  continue  to  be, 
though  all  the  zest  was  gone  from 
life. 

But  as  night  approached,  his  cour- 
age rallied.  After  all,  it  was  only  a 
glance.  He  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken.  He  must  be  surer  than  this. 
There  no  longer  seemed  to  be  any  rea- 
son for  delay.  If  she  had  changed  her 
mind,  he  wanted  to  know  it.  Any- 
thing was  better  than  uncertainty. 

As  he  drew  near  Squire  Wood- 
bury's house  that  evening,  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  light  in  the  front  room. 
When  he  came  nearer,  he  perceived 
that  the  shades  had  not  been  drawn; 
and  as  he  walked  up  the  path  to  the 
front  door,  he  could  see  the  Squire 
asleep  in  his  armchair,  and  Frances, 
sitting  idle  for  once,  gazing  thought- 
fully into  the  fire.  He  fancied  there 
was  something  sorrowful  in  her  ex- 
pression and  her  attitude.  He  was  too 
impatient  to  knock  on  the  outside 
door.  Opening  it,  he  stepped  inside. 
His  light  rap  on  the  inner  door  was 
apparently  unnoticed,  and  so  he 
opened  that  and  entered  the  room. 

Frances  started  to  her  feet  and  took 
one  step  toward  him  before  he  reached 
her.  She  put  out  both  hands,  and  he 
was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of 
them.  They  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  Squire 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  stared  at  his 
niece  and  her  visitor  in  a  dazed  way. 

"Wha — -what's  the  matter?"  he 
stammered. 

'The  matter  is,  that  you  are  going 
to  lose  your  housekeeper,"  Darius  an- 
swered coolly,  though  there  was  a 
thrill  of  exultation  in  his  tone.  "Your 
niece  has  just  given  me  to  understand 
that  she  will  be  my  wife." 

The  Squire  looked  at  Frances  for 
confirmation  of  this  startling  an- 
nouncement, and  then  —  groaned. 


RETROSPECT. 

By  Emma  Playter  Seabury. 

YOU  know  the  sweep  of  the  maple  wood, 
The  narrow  lane  with  its  long  green  reach, 
A  line  of  emerald  where  you  stood 
In  the  groves  of  poplar  and  shining  beech, 
Which  trailed  through  the  meadowy  neighborhood, 

Through  fields  of  grasses,  gloom  and  gloss, 
Which  whisper  and  wave  in  the  wind's  caress, 

And  blushing  billows  of  clover  which  toss 
Their  sea  shell  blooms  in  their  wild  excess 

Of  beauty  and  scent  as  they  float  across, 

Fields  of  grain  which  ripple  and  run 

And  rustle  along  with  a  lilting  tune, 
Glinting  their  gold  in  the  glance  of  the  sun, 

Cradled  and  rocked  in  the  arms  of  the  noon, 
When  the  heart  of  the  summer  is  wooed  and  won. 


The  rapturous  song  of  the  birds  that  fling 
Their  melodies  out  in  the  roundelay, 

The  far  off  sound  of  the  reapers'  ring, 
The  whistle  of  mowers  that  raked  the  hay, 

The  music  of  branches  that  bend  and  swing, 

The  stream's  mellifluous  murmur  and  flow, 
Mellowed  and  hushed  to  monotones  sweet, 

In  the  shade  where  the  feathery  fern  leaves  grow 
And  we  crush  the  mosses  beneath  our  feet, 

The  whirring  of  insects  to  and  fro, 
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The  twig  that  snaps  as  we  pass  along, 

The  squirrel  that  skips  o'er  the  knotted  log, 
The  champ  of  the  cattle  that  browse  and  throng, 

The  plunge  in  the  pool  of  the  cool  green  frog, — 
All  these  sweet  sounds  to  the  wood  belong. 

You  know  the  niche  in  the  maple  tree, 

The  drifting  leaves  o'er  the  grassy  knoll, 
The  mossy  stump,  and  the  birdlings  three, 

The  rollicking  brook  and  its  gurgling  roll ; — 
They  are  all  the  same  as  they  used  to  be. 

Only  the  birds  have  flown  away, 

And  the  nest  is  gone,  with  our  sweetest  dreams. 
I  anchor  my  life  to  this  sweet  to-day; 

I  linger  with  you  and  the  past  it  seems; 
I  hear  your  voice,  and  it  bids  me  stay. 

To  come  again  I  have  wandered  far, — 

To  live  the  love  of  the  dear  old  days; 
And  memory  here  with  her  guiding  star 

And  the  broken  shrines  that  are  all  ablaze 
Summon  you  too,  wherever  you  are. 

Over  the  years,  come  back  to-night 

To  the  haunts  we  never  can  quite  forget; 
Stand  with  me  in  the  sunset  light; 

Know  that  I  love  and  trust  you  yet; 
Take  from  our  lives  their  gloom  and  blight. 

The  doubt,  the  bitterness,  and  the  wrong 

That  disenchants,  that  cuts  and  stings 
Vanish  away  in  the  tender  song 

Of  the  dear  old  home  and  the  strain  it  sings. 
My  soul's  responses  are  clear  and  strong. 

Is  your  spirit  winging  in  some  far  land? 

Or  has  it  crossed  o'er  the  vague  unknown? 
Love  circles  you  still  with  its  shining  band; 

To-night  it  hovers  about  my  own. 
Across  the  chasm  I  clasp  your  hands. 

We  all  have  graves  where  memory  weeps; 

The  open  sesame  to  each  heart 
Are  spots  unmarked,  where  our  dreaming  sleeps, 

Unseen,  unnoticed,  and  shrined  apart, 
Where  love  untiring  vigil  keeps. 


SUMMER   CAMPING   IN   THE   WOODLAND, 


HOLIDAY  LIFE  FOR  GIRLS  AND  BOYS. 


By  Isabel  C.  Barrows. 

With  views  at  Birchbay,  the  "  Shaybacks*  "  Camp. 


"1VTIRVANA,"  said  a  Buddhist 
[^  priest  to  an  American  travel- 
er, "is  to  sleep  with  the  re- 
freshing breeze  stealing  over  you  and 
to  be  conscious  neither  that  you  sleep 
nor  that  the  wind  is  blowing."  "Then 
I  have  known  Nirvana,"  replied  the 
American,  "for  I  have  wandered  in  the 
mountains  till  I  was  weary,  I  have 
thrown  myself  down  and  slept  in  the 
open  air  till  the  birds  were  singing 
their  matin  songs  and  the  air  was  full 
of  the  incense  of  the  wakening  earth, 
and,  dimly  conscious  of  all  this,  be- 
tween waking  and  sleeping,  I  have 
feared  to  stir  lest  I  should  lose  the 
fragrance  of  the  opening  flowers  or 
hush  the  bird  songs  all  about  me." 

If  such  Nirvana  be  the  height  of 
bliss  and  if  it  be  the  kind  of  delight 
experienced  by  the  nature-loving 
American,  then  our  holiday  season 
should  give  us  a  foretaste  of  this  be- 
atific state.  There  are  as  yet  enough 
spots  in  New  England  and  the  region 
round  about  where  one  can  come 
close  to  the  heart  of  nature  and  there 
find  the  peace  that  passes  all  under- 
standing; but  they  are  not  in  the  sum- 
mer boarding  houses  nor  the  seaside 
hotels.  Who  ever  thought  of  finding 
Nirvana  at  an  August  "hop"? 

It  may  be  said  that  rest,  repose, 
half-conscious  reflection,  are  wanted 
only  by  the  weary  and  the  worn;  that 
boys  and  girls  want  activity  and 
stimulus.  The  charm  of  camping  in 
the  woodland  affords  both  stimulus 
and  repose,  and  such  woodland  camp- 
ing is  therefore  the  ideal  life  for  the 
family  as  a  whole.  It  is  truer  than  we 
think  that  the  youthful  mind  in  this 
feverish  age,  after  the  excitement  and 


mental  exercise  of  school,  stands  in 
need  of  brain  rest  as  well  as  bodily 
fatigue.  Young  people  who  for  ten 
months  have  had  the  same  surround- 
ings are  in  every  way  better  for  a 
change,  often  much  better  if  they  can 
be  separated  from  the  home  circle  and 
scattered  about  in  safe  places  where 
they  will  have  different  personal  en- 
vironments, different  scenes  and  in- 
terests. 

In  the  city  of  Leipzig,  and  perhaps 
in  other  German  towns,  there  are 
hundreds  of  tiny  gardens  clustered 
together,  each  large  enough  for  a 
summerhouse,  a  few  rose  bushes,  a 
small  flower-bed  and  a  paling,  usu- 
ally with  an  arched  gateway,  over 
which  woodbine  tangles  its  graceful 
vines.  Each  enclosure  is  securely 
locked,  and  the  owner  lives  perhaps 
in  a  street  some  blocks  away.  On 
summer  evenings  these  hives  of  gar- 
dens are  running  over  with  people 
who  sip  their  tea  or  their  beer  in  the 
summerhouse,  each  family  by  itself. 
It  gives  a  little  outing,  a  breath  of  free 
air  and  a  taste  of  the  sweetness  of  na- 
ture to  many  who  otherwise  must 
live,  as  so  many  Americans  are  learn- 
ing to  do,  in  flats  and  tenements,  with 
no  foot  of  ground  to  call  their  own. 
But  of  how  much  greater  beauty  and 
inspiration  is  the  beautiful  Rosenthal, 
one  of  the  largest  parks  in  Europe, 
that  holds  the  city  of  Leipzig  in  its 
arms,  and  whose  broad  shady  walks 
and  magnificent  forests  are  undivided, 
but,  like  June,  "may  be  shared  by  the 
poorest  comer;"  where  young  and  old, 
parents  and  children,  groups  of  fam- 
ilies, the  lonely  and  those  who  claim 
no    familv    kin,    wander    under    the 
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mighty  beeches,  break  their  bread  to- 
gether in  the  sunny  meadows,  or  pad- 
dle along  the  quiet  streams. 

The  cold  of  the  winter  that  drives 
us  to  shelter,  the  engrossing  work  of 
the  home,  the  mart,  the  school,  all 
tend  to  keep  each  household  more  or 
less  intact  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  northern  year;  but  when  the  sum- 
mer looses  the  strings  of  trade,  opens 
the  school-room  doors,  and  invites  to 
the  freedom  of  outdoor  life,  then  it  is 
natural  to  regroup  the  home  elements, 
to  exchange  cousins  for  children, 
adopt  aunts  for 
mothers,  and,  — 
delightful  rar- 
ity, —  turn  papas 
into  big  older 
brothers.  Human 
interest  grows 
under  such  trans- 
planting, and  the 
boys  and  girls 
especially  begin 
to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  a  wider 
world  than  the 
nursery  or  the 
library  lies  about 
them.     And  when 


the  September  bell  tolls  for  the 
passing  of  the  happy  summer  time 
and  summons  the  youngsters  to 
their  printed  books  once  more, 
they  come  back  with  new  thoughts, 
but  with  the  old  love,  deepened 
and  strengthened,  for  their  very 
own.  The  family  reunion  has  more  of 
joy  than  ever,  and  father  interest  and 
mother  affection  and  brotherly  and 
sisterly  commingling  have  gained 
fresh  charm. 

These  outings  may  have  scattered 
*  the  families  across  seas  or  continents 
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or  they  may  have  merely  sent  different 
members  hither  and  yon  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter where  they  go  so  long  as  the  chief 
object  has  been  to  refresh  the  body, 
to  enrich  the  mind,  and  to 
enkindle  fresh  love  in  the 
heart,  not  only  love  for  kin 
and  humanity,  but  that 
love  which  cares  for  all 
things  great  and  small.  If 
we,  who  have  tried  it  for 
twenty  years,  were  asked 
what  form  of  summer  out- 
ing most  nearly  realizes 
the  conditions  for  such 
growth  in  these  graces, 
there  would  be  but  one 
answer:  a  woodland  camp. 
May  I  sketch  a  picture? 
A  wooded  point  running 
out  into  the  clear  waters 
of  a  noble  lake,  a  ham- 
mock swinging  idly  be- 
tween two  birches,  above 
a  miniature  cove  in  which 
the  rays  of  the  afternoon 
sun  are  dipping;  on  this 
tiny  bay  a  flock  of  wild  ducklings  tak- 
ing their  first  lessons  in  swimming 
from  the  mother  bird,  undisturbed  by 
the  swaying  hammock  above  them  or 
the  two  pairs  of  eyes,  a  mother's  and 
a  wee  girlie's,  which  peer  over  its 
edge.  A  sudden  sound  would  send 
them  scurrying  away,  but  in  this 
peaceful  silence  there  is  ample  time  to 
study  the  exquisite  coloring  and  the 
graceful  motion.  Could  any  book, 
any  description,  give  such  a  sense  of 


intimacy  with  Nature's  dar- 
lings, or  breed  in  the  child 
mind  such  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  this  beautiful 
wild  life? 

Or,  again,  it  is  afternoon, 
and  in  the  door  of  a  tent  a 
lad  sits  reading.  Suddenly 
a  ruffled  grouse  flies  out  of 
the  cedars,  lights  on  a  dead 
tree  trunk  not  ten  feet  away 
and  drums.  The  boy  lifts 
his  eyes  and  for  five  min- 
utes watches  the  shy  guest. 
Every  day  for  a  week,  at  the  same 
hour,  the  bird  is  there,  and  the 
boy  is  also  there  to  watch.  That 
was  twenty  years  ago.  The  little 
girl     has      never     worn      any      wild 


bird's  wing  upon  her  hat;  the  boy 
has  never  lifted  gun  to  fire  upon 
any  defenceless  creature.  Can  one 
doubt  that  the  sense  of  comradeship 
with  things  innocent,  the  feeling  of 
chivalry  towards  the  defenseless,  has 
sweetened  and  made  more  gracious 
the  lives  of  these  children? 

Does  one  ask  how  this  nearness  to 
nature  may  be  found?  There  are 
many  roads  to  her  beloved  haunts. 
Some  are   noisy  with  gun   and  rifle, 
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leading  by  blood  and  carnage,  often 
by  stealth  and  deceit,  to  the  wild  fast- 
nesses, —  and  w  e 
follow  them  only  to 
find  the  spirit  flown. 
Others  are  trodden 
by  those  who  like 
the  freedom  of  the 
wildwood  only  for 
coarse  pleasure,  and 
their  path  is  marked 
by  broken  bottles 
and  cigar  stumps. 
Then  there  are 
ways  made  smooth 
and  easy  for  those 
who  would  carpet 
the  turf  and  cushion 
the  moss.  Along  these  ways  travel  the 
people  of  fine  linen  who  live  sumptu- 
ously.     There    are    homes    of    many 


kinds  in  the  wildwood;  rough  and 
unadorned  for  temporary  use, 
with  no  comforts,  barely  con- 
veniences, places  where  men  and 
boys  may  rough  it;  or  there  may 
be  an  attempt  at  making  the  sum- 
mer resting  place  attractive.  The 
resting  place  is  meant  to  be  per- 
manent, and  frame  or  log  houses 
are  erected,  and  decorations  are 
not  forgotten;  or  a  summer  en- 
campment of  tents  may  spring 
up.  Various  sorts  of  people  live 
in  these  various  ways.  The 
hunter  changes  his  bivouac  as 
he  follows  his  frightened  game, 
sometimes  here,  sometimes  there. 
The  group  of  boys  who  go  off  by 
themselves    for    a    rough    good    time 
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are  satisfied  with  any  makeshift  for 
the  week's  holiday.  The  family  that 
seeks  the  same  place  summer  after 
summer,  and  puts  up  a 
framed  shanty,  gets  on  with 
as  little  expense  and  trouble 
as  possible.  The  young  men 
who  make  a  business  of  tak- 
ing from  twenty  to  a  hun- 
dred lads  into  the  woods  for 
an  entire  season  have  com- 
fortable houses  and  an  array 
of  tents,  with  lessons  and 
guardianship  and  everything 
necessary  to  make  a  delight- 
ful home,  —  were  only  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  sis- 
ters there! 

The      boy     who      attends 


rso 
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a  preparatory  school  away  from 
home,  who  is  destined  to  a  four 
years'  college  life  among  other 
young  men.  and  who  beyond  that 
may  look  .forward  to  three  or  four 
years  of  professional  study  with 
his  own  sex  needs  more  than  any 
other  creature  to 
have  the  society 
of  his  mother,  sis- 
ters, cousins  and 
aunts  during'  the 
precious  holiday. 
The  artificer  of 
the  human  family 
made  no  mistake 
in  mixing-  boys 
a  n  d  girls  up. 
Man  in  his  su- 
perior wisdom  has 
seen  rit  to  sep- 
arate the  sexes 
during  the  years 
when  they  might 
learn  to  k  n  o  w 
each  other  well  and 
good    times 


ence  to  their  seniors.  The  family  on 
a  larger  scale,  the  family  of  selected 
and  congenial  inmates,  is  the  happy 
ideal. 

Where  shall  such  a  family  go?  For 
a  hundred  years  yet  there  will  be 
quiet  old  farms  in  country  places,  near 
lakes  or  ponds,  among  the  pines,  un- 
der the  cedars,  on  the  crests  of  the 
hills,  where  land  can  be  bought  or 
hired  for  summer  life.  A  cabin  of 
logs,  or  a  board  or  slab  house  built 
round  an  open  lire,  for  evenings  and 
rainy  weather,  can  be  put  up  for  from 
three  to  rive  hundred  dollars.  This  is 
large  enough  for  a  group  of  friends. 
A  family  of  twenty  or  twenty-rive  :s 
not  too  large.  Twenty  dollars  will 
buy  a  tent  with  fly,  poles  and  pins,  ten 
by     twelve     feet    square,     with    high 


together. 


have  innocent 
If  that  is  of 
necessity  to  be  endured  during  the 
school  year,  at  least  when  vacation 
comes  there  should  be  vacation  also 
from  monastic  life  and  rules.  The 
girls  should  come  out  of  their  nun- 
neries and  let  their  glad,  innocent 
lives  mingle  with  those  of  their  broth- 
ers, and  thus  help  to  refine  and  elevate 
them,  to  deepen  the  moral  tone  and 
increase  the  social  amenities  which 
make  the  charm  of  existence.  Yet 
they  should  not  go  off  by  themselves. 
where  there  is  no  chance  to  exercise 
the  grace  of  respect  to  age  and  rever- 


walls.  Five  dollars  more  will  lay  a 
planed  floor,  which  can  be  left  to 
bleach  in  the  winter's  snows,  while  the 
tent  is  swung  safe  in  the  cabin  loft. 
Ten  such  tents  would  shelter  the  fam- 
ily of  twenty  luxuriously,  and  the  ex- 
pense, like  all  the  other  expenses, 
could  be  divided.  They  will  serve  ten 
summers  at  least,  and  can  be  easily 
taken  from  place  to  place  if  the  fam- 
ilies desire  to  break  up  or  to  change 
their  camping  place.  Folding  cots, 
tables  and  chairs  are  now  found  with 
all  outfitters  for  the  woods.  If  peo- 
ple do  not  care  to  do  the  camp  work 
themselves  —  which  is  much  the  best 
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fun  —  they  will  find  that 
many  a  cook  will  hail  with 
delight  the  chance  to 
spend  a  summer  in  the 
woods  and  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it  when  winter 
comes  again. 

For  the  sake  of  the 
yonng'  people,  the  camp 
should  be  by  water,  so  that 
there  may  be  regular  les- 
sons in  rowing  and  swim- 
ming. Among  the  older 
members   should   be    those 


who   can 


teach  sloyd,  wood  carving,  basket 
weaving,  drawing,  painting  and  sing- 
ing, if  possible,  so  that  along  with  the 
pure  pleasure  of  the  woods  there  shall 
be  the  equally  great  pleasure  of  ac- 
quirement that  does  not  tax  the  tired 
brain.  Whatever  is  done  in  this  di- 
rection should  be  in  the  guise  of  pleas- 
ure and  not  a  task. 

To  have  any  real  good  from  camp 
studies  there  should  be  method,  and 
one  person  to  look  after  this  and  the 
general  discipline  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  domestic  arrangements 
may  be  left  to  the  heads  of  the  house- 
hold, but  the  good  genius  to  whom  all 
the  young  folks  should  turn  for  ad- 
vice, sympathy,  counsel,  support,  the 
tried  and  trusted  adviser,  should  be  a 
woman,  not  too  young,  but  one  who 
will  never  grow  old.  Four  successful 
camps  could  be  named  where  charm- 
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ing  women  rule,  and  there  may  be 
many  others  beyond  the  writer's  ken. 
The  admirable  influence  of  women  in 
guiding-  young  boys  is  already  widely 
recognized.  It  would  have  seemed 
odd  once  to  have  women  as  teachers 
in  boys'  technical  schools,  but  it  is  now 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  women  should  be  giving  service 
in  this  direction,  as  in  the  excellent 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  of  Bos- 
ton, and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  they  will  be  found  in  all  the  best 
boys'  schools.  Who  dares  deny  that 
women  may  sometime  find  entrance 
as  teachers  even  into  I  larvard  College 
since  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  the  first 
woman  fellow  there,  even  now  lec- 
tures acceptably  before  university  au- 
diences? Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
woman  who  is  capable  of  guiding  a 
summer  camp,  as  the  boys'  and  girls' 
best  friend  and  wise  confidant,  is  the 
person  to  whom  prudent 
fathers  and  mothers  will 
entrust  their  children 
when  they  want  them 
brought  back  to  the  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  na- 
ture. 

It  is  a  homely  old  adage 
which  says  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  When  the  wood 
thrush  hushes  its  own 
sweet  notes  this  summer, 
that  it  may  listen  to  the 
still  sweeter  cooing  of  the 
baby  girl  in  the  woodland 
camp,  it  may  recall,  in  the 
tiny    recesses    of    its    bird 
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brain,  that  there  is  a  legend  among 
the  thrushes  that  long,  long  ago 
one  camped  beneath  those  trees, 
from  whose  eyes  looked  out  the  same 
gentle  spirit.  And  we,  who  have 
known  the  legend  too,  can  testify 
that  the  sunny  hearted  baby  is  the 
third  generation  of  those  who  have 
loved  the  woods  and  camped  beneath 
their  shade. 

Thus  camp  generations  succeed 
each  other.  Since  1878,  about  three 
hundred  persons  have  been  members 
of  the  woodland  camp  of  "the  Shay- 
backs."     After  ten    summers   of  this 


experience  a  brilliant  Vassar  graduate 
writes:  "I  can  never  forget  what 
those  summers  did  for  me.  They 
gave  me  my  first  physical  start  in  life, 
which  made  me  a  strong  girl  instead  of 
a  puny  one;  and  some  of  the  j oiliest, 
happiest  days  I  have  ever  known  have 
been  in  camp.  With  the  exception  of 
my  college  I  love  the  place  better  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  The  very 
sound  of  rippling  water,  and  the 
sight  of  birch  trees  and  giant  ma- 
ples, always  suggest  Birchbay  and 
make  me  homesick  for  the  old 
days." 


THE   EVILS   OF   OUR  WOODEN   SUBURBS. 

By  R.  Clipston  Sturgis. 


THROUGHOUT      the       United 
States   substantial   structures   of 
brick  are  confined  to  cities,  and 
in  the  cities  confined  often  to  some- 
what narrow  limits.     In  small  towns 


whose  effects  arc  far  reaching  and  full 
of  baneful  possibilities.  As  it  is 
simpler  and  clearer  to  reason  from  a 
concrete  example,  I  shall  take  Boston 
and   its   surroundings   and   trace   the 


MAP    OF    BOSTON   AND    ITS    SUBURBS. 
Fire  limits  indicated  by  cross-hatch;  parks  by  dotted  spaces;  density  of  population  by  shading. 


and  villages  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
cities  construction  is  almost  univer- 
sally of  wood.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  show  that  this  is  an 
anomaly  for  such  a  land  as  ours  and 
such    a  time,  and  that  it  is    an  evil 


growth  of  this  evil  and  its  effect  on  the 
older  and  more  substantially  built  city. 
In  going  out  of  the  city  in  any  di- 
rection, one  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  one  emerges 
from     surroundings     of     substantial 
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A  small  house  on  a  narrow  lot,  substantial,  private,  attractive,  and  having  private  grounds 


buildings,  into  surroundings  of  flimsy 
wooden  construction,  which  are  not 
only  dangerous  for  their  inhabitants, 
but  a  horrible  menace  to  the  adjacent 
city.  It  seems  a  remarkable  lack  of 
foresight  and  prudence  which  makes 
such  a  state  of  affairs  possible;  but  as 
long  as  there  is  no  law  against  cheap 
and  perishable  material  for  dwellings, 
just  so  long  will  it  exist. 

To  educate  the  people  at  large  to 
higher  standards  is  always  a  long  and 
laborious  process.  To  educate  the 
majority  to  appreciate  that  it  is  to  their 
own  advantage  to  build  substantially 
is  also  a  matter  of  time  and  patience; 
but  it  is  surely  a  lesson  which  must 
be  eventually  learned.  Any  reform 
must  begin  with  the  educated  minor- 
ity, and  they  must  make  their  first 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
people.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
influence  first  those  in  authority  and 
the  makers  of  our  laws.  They  are 
practically  powerless.  We  live  in  a 
country  which  we  call  free,  and  pride 


ourselves,  perhaps  without  warrant, 
because  laws  cannot  be  made  and 
crammed  down  our  throats,  even  if 
it  be  for  our  own  good.  We  may 
thus  avoid  some  bad  laws  and  the 
evils  which  have  followed  monarchical 
governments;  but  if  we  could  once 
free  ourselves  from  the  gross  tyranny 
of  politics,  party  bosses  and  packed 
caucuses,  we  might  be  able  to  put  the 
best  men  in  office  and  keep  them 
there.  The  present  practice  of  put- 
ting new  or  incompetent  men  in  of- 
fice and  removing  them  as  soon  as 
they  have  learned  to  perform  their 
duties  creditably  is  hardly  good 
business.  So,  even  if  we  reach  those 
in  power  and  they  have  the  knowledge 
and  the  will  to  make  good  and  wise 
laws,  they  cannot  do  so  unless  they 
are  backed  by  the  moral  support  of 
the  people,  the  citizens  and  voters  who 
put  them  in  office  (supposititiously) 
and  to  whom  alone  they  are  respon- 
sible. 

To  effect  any  reform,  we  must  show 
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that  the  state  of  affairs  is  as  one  claims 
and  that,  so  existing,  it  is  an  evil;  and 
then  one  must  show  a  practical 
remedy. 

The  outline  map  of  Boston  given 
herewith,  shows,  first,  the  city  proper 
as  confined  by  the  fire  limits.  Within 
these  limits  new  buildings  must  have 
exterior  walls  and  covering  of  fire 
proof  material. 

Second,  the  various  surrounding 
suburbs  of  Boston  and  independent 
towns.  Here  almost  any  sort  of  con- 
struction is  allowed  subject  only  to 
certain  simple  requirements  of  the 
board  of  health  and  school  board. 
The  independent  towns  have  building 
laws  more  or  less  stringent,  but  no 
fire  limits  within  which  wood  is 
prohibited. 

Third,  the  harbour  and  rivers,  — 
bordering  on  which,  the  wharves  and 
sheds  may  be  of  wood.  Inside  the 
fire  limits  there  are  still  existing  hun- 
dreds of  buildings  of  wood,  built 
before  the  present  laws,  and  besides 
these,  which  the  law  would  not  allow 
to  be  rebuilt,  there  are  the  wooden 
wharves  and  sheds,  which  the  law 
allows.  Outside 
the  fi  r  e  limits 
there  are  but  few 
brick  buildings,  so 
that  with  wooden 
suburbs  and  wood- 
en wharves  the 
city  proper  is  on 
all  sides  surround- 
ed by  wooden  con- 
struction. 

As  the  city 
grows,  it  reaches 
out  and  touches 
villages,  which  in 
our  fathers'  days 
were  separated 
from  it  by  green 
fields  or  by  inlets 
of  the  sea,  and 
gradually  the  scat- 
tered village 
houses  and  the 
farmlands  are  ap- 
propriated  by   the 


speculative  real  estate  agent  or 
builder.  The  old  wooden  houses, 
sometimes  simple  and  charming,  are 
pulled  down,  and  are  replaced,  not 
by  brick  or  stone,  as  one  might 
expect,  but  by  wood,  cheap,  mean 
and  sordid.  There  spring  up  first 
little  detached  villas,  then  double 
houses,  then  tenements,  then  whole 
rows  of  wooden  buildings,  including 
stores  and  offices.  The  city  has  now 
reached  out  to  the  village  and  the 
village  has  grown  into  the  suburban 
town,  almost  like  the  city  in  density 
of  population,  having  more  people 
sleeping  in  it  than  the  business 
portion  of  the  town,  and  yet  with 
every  inducement  to  fire  to  get 
started,  everything  to  feed  it  when 
started,  and  to  work  destruction  to 
the  village  and  danger  to  its  city 
neighbors.  Such  are  Roxbury,  Dor- 
chester, Forest  Hills,  parts  of  Brook- 
line,  Brighton,  Cambridgeport,  Som- 
erville,  and  Everett;  and  such  will  be 
Hyde  Park  and  Readville,  the 
Newtons,  Watertown,  Cambridge, 
Maiden,  Medford,  Chelsea,  Revere, 
and  Winthrop. 


IN  A  BOSTON   SUBURB. 


A  large  house  on  larger  grounds,  built  of  perishable  material,  having  no  privacy, 
and  the  grounds  showing  no  thought  or  study. 
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rECT." 

WIMBLEDON. 


A  small  brick  house  gaining  much  from  trees  carefully  preserved,  with  private  grounds 

This   evil    is   three-fold.      There    is 
first  the  great  menace  of  fire,  which 
threatens  the   lives   and   property   of 
the    thousands    who     live    in     these 
wooden  buildings,  and  threatens  also 
the  city  itself  which,  if  any  one  of  the 
thickly  settled  suburbs  got  to  burning 
fiercely,  could  hardly  be  saved.     Sec- 
ond,   there    is    the    hideous    unsight- 
liness:    nothing    worse    can    be    im- 
agined    than     the 
general    aspect    of 
these        congrega- 
tions of  buildings, 
which    both    seem 
and   are   flimsy    in 
construction, 
which    give    scope 
to  every  vagary  of 
owner    or    painter 
in   that  most  diffi- 
cult art,  the  use  of 
color,    and    which 
are  so  huddled  to- 
gether as  to  quite 
destroy  all  natural 
beauties  and  be  an 
absolute     blot     on 
the   land. 

Third,    there    is 


false  economy,  for 
these  wooden 
buildings  are 
cheaper  only  in 
their  first  out- 
lay, a  saving 
soon  offset  by  re- 
pairs and  deterio- 
ration. 

The  map  shows 
clearly  enough 
that  this  state  of 
affairs  actually  ex- 
ists; and  if  it  is 
dangerous  and  un- 
sightly and  poor 
economy,  it  is 
surely  an  evil.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to 
the  consideration 
of  the  remedy,  it 
will  be  well  to  in- 
quire into  the 
causes  which  have 
produced  the  existing  conditions. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
There  are  many  people  who  think, 
apart  from  considerations  of  cost,  that 
a  wooden  house  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
city  is  better  than  a  brick  house  any 
way.  When  the  average  man  turns 
his  attention  to  the  building  of  a  home 
in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town,  his  first  and  natural  idea  of  such 


IN    A    BOSTON    SUBURB. 

A  somewhat  smaller  wooden  house  with  more  ornament,  no  privacy,  a  piazza  looking 
on  nothing  but  the  street,  no  garden. 
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a  home  is  that  it  will  be  built  of  wood. 
So  much  is  this  the  general  sentiment 
that,  if  a  house  of  substantial  material 
is  suggested,  he  will  scout  the  idea,  as 
being  quite  inappropriate  to  the 
country,  as  being  anomalous  in  sur- 
roundings of  green  things,  as  being 
out  of  place  amidst  the  beauties  of 
rural  scenery.  We  have  so  generally 
come  to  expect  wooden  houses  in  the 
country,  that  a  wooden  house  is 
considered  to  have  something  of  a 
rural  charm  necessarily  abiding  in  it. 


no  longer  land  to  be  cleared,  but 
rather  land  to  be  planted,  and  other 
materials,  better  and  safer  than  wood, 
are  available;  but  the  habit  has  been 
established,  and  habit  and  associa- 
tions are  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Wood  is  still  our  cheapest  building 
material,  but  will  not  necessarily 
remain  so,  and  apart  from  that  one 
fact  it  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
And  yet  the  moment  we  pass  the  city's 
fire  limit  we  find  this  same  city 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  where 


HOUSES   IN   BEDFORD    PARK,    NEAR   LONDON. 


This  is  evidently  merely  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  and  is  connected  with  a 
state  of  primitive  civilization  in  a 
primitive  country,  from  which  we  are 
rapidly  getting  more  and  more  re- 
moved. In  primitive  days  the  settler 
must  clear  his  land,  and  the  timber 
thus  removed  becomes  naturally  the 
material  for  his  house.  From  hewn 
logs  he  passes  to  sawed  timber  and 
split  shingles  and  gradually  to  the 
more  complex  requirements  of  a  real 
architectural  style  reproduced  in 
wood.  The  conditions  once  binding 
him  to  wood  have  passed.     There  is 


the  sea  makes  a  limit — and  even  here 
there  are  wooden  wharves — by  a  cor- 
don of  fire  wood,  needing  but  a  touch 
to  set  it  off. 

After  the  general  sentiment  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  chief  thing 
which  leads  to  wooden  construction  is 
its  cheapness.  Let  us  see  what  this  is 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  difference 
between  a  brick  house  and  a  wooden 
house  lies  entirely  in  its  exterior  walls. 
The  cellar  and  the  foundations,  the 
interior  carpentry,  plastering,  interior 
painting  and  glazing,  heating,  finish 
and  decoration,  these  all  remain  the 
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same.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  outer 
walls,  —  in  one  case,  12  inches  of 
brick;  in  the  other,  stud,  boarding, 
paper  and  clapboards  or  shingles, 
casings  and  outside  finish  and  the 
painting.  A  hundred  superficial  feet 
(generally  called  a  square)  of  12- 
inch  brick  wall  is 
worth  about  $35; 
a  hundred  feet  of 
stud  outside  wall 
is  worth  about 
$15.  There  is  a 
difference  of  $20. 
One  can  readily 
calculate  in  any 
given  building 
what  the  total 
amounts  "  to.  In 
a      small      house 


will  quite  cover  the  difference  between 
wood  and  brick  on  a  house  costing 
$20,000.  In  the  case  where  an  8- 
inch  wall  is  permissible,  and  in  the 
case  of  all  small  detached  houseswhere 
the  outer  surface  is  out  of  proportion 
to  the  cost,  one  would  save  each  year 


IIOQSES   IN   BEDFORD    PARK. 


costing  $3,000  it  would  add  16  per 
cent  to  18  per  cent;  but  an  8-inch 
wall  would  answer  here,  and  this 
would  cost  about  $22  for  a  hundred 
square  feet,  and  would  add  about  6 
per  cent.  As  the  house  increases  in 
area  and  cost,  the  exterior  walls  bear 
a  less  and  less  proportion  to  the  total' 
cost,  so  that  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent 


more  than  the  interest  on  the  original 
outlay.  In  the  other  cases  one  saves 
three-quarters  of  the  interest  on  the 
original  outlay;  and  with  cheaper 
prices  for  brick  one  would  save  it  all. 
Think  what  is  gained  by  the  outlay: 
a  substantial  and  permanent  instead  of 
a  perishable  house;  one  which  con- 
stantly improves  with  age  and  needs 
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but  little  repair,  instead  of  one  which 
must  be  constantly  kept  up  with  paint 
to  make  it  look  presentable  and  to 
preserve  it  from  decay!  If  it  is  a 
shingled  house  left  to  weather,  it  must 
be  reshingled  just  when  it  is  beginning 
to  look  best;  the  weather  worn 
shingle  grows  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful and  more  and  more  rotten  year  by 
year,  and  when  it  is  most  lovely  to 
the  eye  is  already  beginning  to  allow 
the  weather,  which  has  mellowed  it, 
to  gain  entrance  to  the  house.  Noth- 
ing   of    the    kind    applies    to    brick. 


knows  what  it  costs  to  paint  his  house 
and  how  this  must  be  done  every 
three  or  five  years,  according  to  the 
exposure  and  color.  With  the  brick 
house,  there  is  only  the  painting  of 
sashes  and  doors.  If  one  does  not 
paint  regularly,  there  is  the  deteriora- 
tion, which  is  sure  in  any  case,  but 
more  rapid  if  painting  is  not  done 
regularly.  The  yearly  saving  on  in- 
surance, though  not  a  large  item,  yet 
counts. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conditions 
which  have  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  wood  are  habit  and  the  conviction 
that  it  is  truly  economical  construction. 
I  have  tried  to  show  the  habit  to  be 
a  bad  one  and  the  supposed  economy 


Houses  in  a  Boston  suburb,  accommodating  about  the  same  class  of  people  as  the  Bedford  Park  houses:  — the 

one  ugly  wooden  houses  huddled  together  with  hopeless  surroundings,  the  other  attractive  and  simple 

brick  houses  with  neat  grounds  and  good  fences. 


Think  what  a  lovely  thing  a  two  or 
three  century  old  brick  wall  is,  or  one 
might  even  say  an  eight  or  ten  century 
wall;  for  the  brick  wall,  if  of  good 
material,  and  well  laid,  is  as  ever- 
lasting as  anything  in  this  fleeting 
world. 

I  have  thus  far  been  speaking  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  the  wood  and 
brick  building.  I  have  given  merely 
the  initial  cost.  There  are  two  Items 
which  make  a  yearly  offset.  First, 
there  are  the  yearly  repair  and  the 
sure  deterioration  of  the  wood  build- 
ing, which  are  both  saved  in  the  brick; 
second,  there  is  a  saving  in  insurance. 
The  item  of  painting  alone  is  quite  a 
considerable  one.     Every  householder 


to  be  false.  In  the  country,  with 
plenty  of  land  about,  wood  may  be 
permissible  for  very  small  houses  and 
when  economy  is  an  absolute  es- 
sential; but  in  the  neighborhood  of 
great  cities  it  is  neither  right  nor  wise. 
The  remedy  lies  in  a  better  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  so  as  to  make  better 
laws  possible.  At  present  nine  out 
of  ten,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
take  wood  rather  than  brick  when 
they  have  the  choice.  Therefore  one 
feels  they  ought  not  to  have  the  choice 
where  the  public  interests  are  at  stake. 
Some  form  of  fire  resisting  exterior 
should  be  required.  If  this  were 
done,  one  of  the  first  results  would  in- 
evitably be   the   fall   in  the   price   of 
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LADD  HOUSE,   PORTSMOUTH 


A  good  example  of  an  early  house  and  grounds, — the  house  brick,  simple,  the   ornament 
good,  the  grounds  carefully  and  wisely  laid  out  for  use  and  pleasure  (now  neglected)  • 


brick.  Their  more  general  use  and 
the  demand  for  a  cheaper  brick  would 
induce  brick-makers  to  accept  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  on  larger 
sales  or  improve  their  method  of  pro- 
duction. Such  has  been  the  result 
elsewhere  and  would  be  also  here.  In 
Holland  common  brick,  better  than 
our  common  brick  and  larger,  cost 
about  $5  a  thousand,  and  the  common 
yellow  brick  of  England  —  a  rather 
clumsy  and  ugly  brick  —  cost  but  $4; 
their  red  brick,  which  are  considered 
better  and  are  of 
better  quality,  cost 
only  from  $6  to 
$7. '  All  these  brick 
are  of  proper  pro- 
portion* and  fairly 
true.  Our  com- 
mon brick  cost  in 
this  neighborhood 
from  $7  to  $9;  and 
these  are  not  very 
good  brick.  A 
fairly  true  and  even 
sized  brick  of  com- 
mon material  and 
manufacture  will 
fetch  $10.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  within 
bounds    in     saying 


*  By  proper  proportion  is 
meant  that  the  length  is  twice 
the  width  plus  a  joint,  thus 
enabling  one  to  lay  the  various 
thicknesses  of  walls  and  the 
various  bonds  without  using 
broken  bricks  or  batts. 


that  with  a  steady 
market  they  could 
be  manufactured 
at  a  profit  for  $5  or 
$6  a  thousand. 
When  we  get  over 
the  habit  of  paying 
fancy  wages  for 
half  trained  labor 
they  can  be  laid  for 
from  $4  to  $6  a 
thousand,  which, 
with  cost  of  stock, 
would  be  $10  to 
$12  a  thousand  for 
the  brick  laid.  On 
this  basis  brick 
from  $10  to  $15  a 
wood,   instead   of 


would   cost   but 
square   more   than 
$20. 

Brick  is  by  no  means  the  only  fire 
resisting  construction  for  the  exterior 
of  buildings.  We  make  very  little  use 
of  a  most  valuable  material,  i.  e., 
cement.  This  can  be  made  into 
blocks  and  used  like  stone,  or  it  can 
be  used  in  block  shape  as  filling  be- 
tween frame,  or  a  frame  building  can 
be  boarded  and  furred  and  lathed  with 
wood     or,     better,     with     wire,     and 


HH 


IN    A    BOSTON    SUBURB. 

A  pretentious  wooden  house  with  bad  ornament,  showing  distinct  retrograde  from 
the  simple  wooden  house  adjoining. 
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plastered  with  cement,  or  a  light  iron 

frame  plastered.     In  all  cases  we  have 

a  fire  resisting  surface. 

The  old  method  long  ago  used  in 

parts  of  England,  especially  in  Kent, 
stre^  where        lime 

abounds,  is  a 
good  one; 
merely  con- 
crete poured 
between  tem- 
porary wood- 
en moulds  or 


frames.  The  outside 
surface,  in  Kent  and 
Norfolk,  is  often  fin- 
ished with  split  flints 
imbedded  in  the  con- 
crete and  forming  a  per- 
fectly smooth  and  non- 
porous  surface.  I  have 
seen  walls  in  and  about  First 

Norwich  where  the  split  flints  have 
been  squared  before  setting,  and 
so  nicely  was  this  done  that  the  joints 
between  the  stones  were  almost  im- 
perceptible. A  concrete  wall  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  porous  and  would  need 
protection  with  paint  or  some  such' 
non-porous  material,  while  the  stud 
wall  plastered  needs  no  paint  and  is 
as  permanent  as  the  wood  frame. 
Such      a      wall      would      not      cost 


over  $2  to  $3  a 
square  more  than 
a  boarded  and 
shingled  build- 
ing, in  fact  in 
many  parts  of  the 
country  would 
cost  no  more. 
On  the  basis  of 
$2  or  $3  a  square 
more,  to  the 
$3,000  house,  it 
would  add  only 
$5o  or  $75;  and 
this  cement  sur- 
face requires  no 
paint  and,  if  of 
good  material^ 
and  well  applied 
originally,  no  repairing.  The  finish 
of  such  a  building  can  be  of  metal,  or, 
if  of  wood,  can  be  kept  very  small  so 
as  to  offer  to  the  fire  no>  more  than  the 
wood  frames  and  staff  beads  of  a 
brick  building. 

To  convince  people  of  the  facts  thus 
cursorily  indicated  and  to  lead  the 
way  to  reform  in  the  building  of  our 
suburbs,  we  cannot  depend  on  any 
arguments,  however  good,  that  the 
new  way  is  better  or  safer  or  more 
beautiful  than  the  old.  It  must  first 
and  foremost  be  shown 
that  it  will  pay;  and 
then  if  it  can  be  shown 
also  to  be  better  in  other 
ways  and  more  beautiful, 
the  work  is  done. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  this  coun- 
try   is    great    and    inde- 


pendent 

and     fit     to 

stand  on  its 

own      legs, 

and    so    we 

often    make 

mist  a  k  e  s 

which 

might       be  second  fioot. 

avoided   if  we   were   willing  to   seek 

examples    elsewhere    and    profit    by 
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HOUSES    OF    THE    MERRIMAC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,    LOWELL,    MASSACHUSETTS. 


the  experience  of  others.  England  and 
Europe  never  hesitate  to  use  our  ex- 
periments and  to  adopt  them  when 
they  are  proved ;  but  we  act  as  if  there 
were  something  derogatory  to  our 
dignity  in  wishing  to  learn  anything 
from  the  older  countries.  If  we  are 
anxious  to  show  our  superiority  or, 
better  still,  to  really  attain  it,  it  will 
only  be  done  by  admitting  that  in 
many  ways  years  of  experience  have 
put  the  older  countries  in  advance  of 
us:  That  London,  Paris  and  Berlin 
are  better  built,  better  governed,  than 
Boston  and  New  York;  and  if  there 
are  points  on  which  we  may  perhaps 
claim  superiority  (it  is  not  a  good  ar- 
ticle to  claim  as  a  rule)  this  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  accord 
them  superiority  when  they  have  it, 
and  be  thereby  urged  to  emulate  their 
example. 

In  the  eighth  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Gould  in   1895,   there  are  some  very 


interesting  statements  of  the  cost  of 
tenements  and  small  houses,  which, 
although  referring  to  a  simpler  class 
than  the  majority  of  those  one  has  in 
mind  here,  are  yet  most  pertinent. 
In  examining  them  one  is  at  once 
struck  by  two  points :  First,  they  are 
all  substantially  built  of  brick  or 
stone;  and,  second,  they  have  about 
them  a  fair  amount  of  land,  and  this 
land  is  used  intelligently  as  capital 
which  will  produce  income. 

The  Mulhouse  Working  Men's 
Dwellings  Company  have  erected  a 
large  number  of  cottages  of  differing 
types,  but  all  have  the  points  noted 
above.  They  vary  slightly  in  arrange- 
ment, accommodation  and  cost.  One 
type  is  a  group  of  four  three-storied 
cottages  placed  back  to  back  in  the 
centre  of  a  three-acre  lot.  Each  house 
has  its  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and 
light  and  air  on  two  sides.  This  type 
has  four  rooms  with  a  total  area  of  700 
square  feet,  350  on  each  floor,  and  a 
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cellar  and  attic  as  well.  It  cost  $450 
for  the  building  and  $30  for  the  land, 
and  rents  for  $36  a  year.  A  variation 
of  this  type  has  a  larger  ground  area, 
but  only  one  floor.  This  naturally 
proves  to  be  a  more  expensive  plan. 
The  area  is  450  feet  (against  750  in 
the  other);  it  cost  $511,  and  rents  for 


usual  suburban  lot  arrangement,  a 
long  narrow  piece  of  land;  but  the 
houses  are  placed  back  to  back,  so  that 
the  rear  wall  is  a  party  wall,  and  the 
whole  land  has  to  be  crossed  to  reach 
the  house,  an  obvious  disadvantage. 

In  Rouen  a  group  of  dwellings  has 
been  erected  which  have  a  street  front- 


$33.     Another  type  is  more  like  our      age  of  17  feet  and  a  depth  of  about 


First  floor.  Second  flocr. 

HOUSE  OF  HOWLAND  MILLS  CORPORATION,   NEW  BEDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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70  feet;  the  house  occupies  350  square 
feet  (700  on  the  two  stories)  and  leaves 
800  for  garden.  The  house  cost  $612 
and  the  land  $112,  and  the  rent  is  $40 
a  year.  Again  the  owner  has  a  per- 
manent investment  and  the  tenant  a 
substantial  house  and  a  productive 
piece  of  ground. 

Compare  these  with  the  houses  for 
the  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Lowell:  A  lot  frontage  of  25 
feet  and  total  area  of  1,610  feet,  of 
which  1,344  has  been  built  upon. 
These  are  three-story  tenements,  cost 
$1,000  and  one-third  the  price  of  the 
land,  $500  more.  The  area  of  one 
tenement  is  1,344  feet  (of  which 
nearly  a  half  is  taken  up  by  pas- 
sages and  stairs),  and  the  rent  is  $110 
a  year. 

As  compared  with  the  Mulhouse 
type,  and  looking  at  it  from  the  ten- 
ant's point  of  view:  They  are  both 
four-room  tenements,  the  Mulhouse 
rooms  are  smaller,  but  they  are  far 
lighter  and  more  airy,  there  is 
more  land,  and  it  is  so  placed  as  to 
give  it  all  to  the  tenant  as  a  garden, 
the  house  and  land  cost  about  a 
third,  and  the  rent  is  about  a  third. 
Both  are  brick  buildings,  so  that,  they 
are  thus  alike  as  an  investment;  but 
the  Mulhouse  owner  gets  the  best  re- 
turn on  his  investment. 

The  wooden  houses  for  the  How- 
land  Mills  Corporation  are  among  the 
very  best  that  have  been  done  in  this 
country.  The  houses  are  simple,  com- 
pact, unpretentious,  and  have  a  suffi- 


ciency of  land  about  them.  These 
houses  have  an  area  of  660  feet  (1,320 
on  the  .two  floors),  seven  rooms,  and 
plumbing,  and  cost  $2,000.  They  rent 
for  $120.  One  notes  that  although  of 
wood  they  cost  considerably  more  in 
proportion  than  the  Mulhouse  type. 
The  accommodation,  area  of  rooms,  is 
1,320  feet  as  against  700,  but  the  cost 
is  $2,000  as  against  $450,  and  the  rent 
$120  as  against  $36.  Probably  about 
$200  additional  would  have  built  the 
Howland  Mills  house  in  brick  and 
made  a  better  house  and  a  more  per- 
manent investment,  $50  additional 
would  have  finished  the  outside  in  ce- 
ment. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, and  they  would  all  tend  to 
show  that  the  best  type  of  foreign 
house  is  substantial  and  set  in  grounds 
that  are  of  real  value  to  the  tenant  or 
owner.  Besides  this,  the  more  com- 
plete privacy  of  the  family  in  house 
and  in  garden  is  generally  attained. 

Such  houses  are  fairly  safe  from  fire, 
and  if,  perchance,  they  should  burn 
would  not  seriously  endanger  any  but 
their  immediate  neighbors.  They  are 
good  investments,  good  houses.  On 
a  slightly  better  scale,  and  for  a  higher 
class  of  owners,  they  might  readily  be 
made  beautiful  as  well,  and  the  piece 
of  land,  if  not  needed  for  the  kitchen 
garden,  may  be  lovely  with  shrubs, 
trees,  flowers,  hedges  and  paths.  One 
cannot  but  believe  that  if  such  homes 
were  available  they  would  be  readily 
appreciated. 


A   PLAINVILLE   SENSATION. 

By  Harriet  A.  Nash. 


ARY  LOUISE,  hold 
on  a  minute!" 

The  little  figure 
plodding  seriously 
along  the  dusty  road 
came  to  a  standstill, 
and  from  the  depths 
of  a  checked  sun- 
bonnet  a  pair  of  gray  eyes  and  a  little 
freckled  nose  were  turned  inquiringly 
toward  Mrs.  Plain's  back  yard  gate. 

"I  see  you  goin'  by,"  continued  that 
lady,  "and  thought  I'd  inquire  if  your 
folks  had  a  plenty  of  cucumbers." 

Mary  Louise  dug  the  worn  toe  of 
her  leather  shoe  into  the  dust.  "I 
don't  know'm,"  she  replied  bashfully. 

"I  thought  t'was  very  doubtful. 
They've  been  pretty  scurce  this  year. 
But  mine  have  done  splendid.  Step  in 
and  I'll  send  your  ma  a  mess." 

Mary  Louise  came  slowly  to  the 
gate,  where  she  lingered,  her  half- 
filled  pail  of  berries  partly  hidden  in 
the  scant  folds  of  her  pink  tire. 

"I  expect  you've  been  berryin'  up 
on  the  ridge,"  continued  Mrs.  Plain, 
as  with  skirts  gathered  about  her  she 
stepped  carefully  in  and  out  among 
the  vines.  "What  a  nice  little  girl  you 
are, — and  bright's  a  dollar!  I  expect 
you're  a  great  deal  of  help  to  your 
ma." 

Mary  Louise  giggled  a  little  inanely 
and  hung  her  head.  "I  don't  know'm," 
she  said  again,  beginning  in  her  em- 
barrassment to  chew  the  gingham 
string  of  her  sunbonnet. 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it.  Your  ma's 
pretty  busy  these  days,  isn't  she?  Is 
she  cleanin'  house?" 

"No'm,  she's  just  workin'." 

"Well,  I  thought  'twas  funny  if  so 
good  a  housekeeper  as  your  ma  was 
housecleanin'  in  August.  But  I  was 
goin'  past  your  house  this  mornin', 
and  see  the  spare  room  windows  open. 


I  thought  she  might  be  cleanin'.    But 
I  s'pose  you've  got  company  comin'." 

"Yes'm,"  responded  Mary  Louise, 
letting  her  sunbonnet  string  run  down 
her  throat,  to  see  how  far  it  could  go 
without  choking  her. 

"Well,  now  isn't  that  nice!  Your 
uncle  Henry's  comin'  again  from  New 
York.  Won't  your  ma  be  tickled?  Is 
his  wife  comin',  too?" 

Mary  Louise  choked  on  the  sun- 
bonnet string,  and  drew  it  a  few 
inches  from  her  mouth.  "No'm,"  she 
said,  "it  isn't  uncle  Henry;  it's  my 
Aunt  Louise." 

"Do  tell.  That's  the  one  that  lives 
in  Boston,  and  ain't  never  been  here,- 
ain't  it?  Let  me  see,  —  did  I  under- 
stand she  was  an  old  maid?" 

Mary  Louise's  indignation  over- 
came her  shyness.  "No,  indeed,"  she 
said.    "Auntie  isn't  an  old  maid." 

"I  want  to  know !  But  there,  your 
ma's  no  hand  to  talk  about  her  folks. 
So  your  aunt's  married?" 

"N — n — no'm, — not  exactly;  she's 
a — a  widow." 

"Dear,  dear, — well,  that  beats  all. 
How  long's  her  husband  been  dead?" 

The  child's  embarrassment  re- 
turned; she  fidgetted  uneasily.  "I 
don't  know'm." 

"He  is  dead,  I  s'pose?" 

"Yes'm — no'm.  I  don't  know'm. 
I  guess  I'll  have  to  be  goin'." 

"Wait  for  the  cucumbers,  dear. 
Here  ain't  more'n  half  a  mess.  May- 
be your  ma  don't  want  it  known  about 
your  aunt?" 

"No'm,  she  don't."  This  she  said 
in  a  much  relieved  tone. 

"Then  I  wouldn't  mention  it  any- 
where else.  It's  perfectly  safe  with 
me.  Here's  your  cucumbers.  You 
can  bring  the  basket  back  any  day." 

Mary  Louise  took  the  basket  and 
walked  rapidly  away,  the  dust  rising 
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in  a  little  cloud  about  her.  Mrs.  Plain 
went  around  by  the  chip  pile  and 
gathered  an  apronful,  with  a  faraway 
look  in  her  eyes  that  betokened  deep 
meditation.  On  her  way  to  the  house 
she  paused  to  pick  up  some  towels 
from  the  grass,  giving  each  a  little 
shake  with  her  disengaged  hand,  to 
make  sure  there  were  no  bugs  lurking 
therein.  But  all  the  while  she  went 
about  getting  supper,  the  air  of  medi- 
tation lingered. 

"Ruel,"  she  said  to  her  son  at  sup- 
per time,  "do  you  remember  what 
Mrs.  Tucker's  sister's  husband's  name 
was  ?" 

Ruel  was  a  quiet  young  man,  with 
an  equal  contempt  for  girls  and  gos- 
sip, and  his  mother  had  long  since 
learned  that  he  must  be  approached 
carefully  when  one  desired  informa- 
tion. 

"Who's  Mis'  Tucker's  sister, — and 
how  should  I  know  anything  about 
her  husband?"  he  answered",  with  a 
marked  lack  of  interest,  at  the  same 
time  signifying  his  desire  for  another 
cup  of  tea. 

Mrs.  Plain  sighed  and  changed  the 
subject.  There  was  little  satisfaction 
to  be  derived  from  imparting  a  piece 
of  news  to  Ruel.  He  was  far  more 
interested  in  the  amount  of  lumber 
they  had  sawed  at  the  mill  that  after- 
noon. Ruel  was  a  good  son,  and  his 
widowed  mother  was  never  weary  of 
sounding  his  praises;  but  she  usually 
ended  with  the  reflection  that  a 
daughter  would  have  been  more  of  a 
companion. 

The  dishes  were  washed  and  put 
away  before  Mrs.  Plain  remembered, 
providentially,  that  she  was  out  of 
coffee  for  breakfast,  and,  slipping  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  she  went  down 
the  road  to  her  nearest  neighbor. 
"Though  I  hate  mortally  to  borrow  of 
her,"  she  said  to  herself;  "for  she  don't 
use  any  such  coffee  as  we  do,  and  I 
shall  have  to  pay  her  back  out  of  my 
good  Java." 

Mrs.  Petty  was  very  willing  to  lend 
and,  the  errand  done,  begged  her 
caller  to  "set  a  spell."     "I  don't  get 


out  once  a  week,"  she  com- 
plained; "and  I  get  real  hungry 
for  news." 

But  it  soon  transpired  that  Mrs. 
Petty  herself  was  the  one  who  had 
news  to  relate.  "The  deepo  wagon 
went  to  Tucker's  tonight,"  she  said, 
"and  a  woman  in  it  with  two  great 
trunks.  Do  you  know  if  they  was  ex- 
pectin'  anyone?" 

"Mis'  Tucker's  sister,  I  believe." 
Mrs.  Plain  tried  to  speak  carelessly, 
but  her  tone  was  the  tone  of  one  who 
could  tell  volumes  more. 

"The  one  that  lives  in  Boston,  and 
never  married?"  inquired  Mrs.  Petty, 
perceiving  that  she  had  not  yet  ex- 
hausted her  visitor's  stock  of  informa- 
tion. 

"She  lives  in  Boston.  As  to  her  never 
marryin' — well,  I  ain't  got  anything  to 
say." 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  Mrs. 
Petty  began  to  be  interested. 

"Oh,  nothin'.  I  s'pose  I  ought  not 
to  speak  of  it,  for  I  had  it  from  one 
of  the  family,  and  they  said  it  wasn't 
to  be  told.  But,  of  course,  you  won't 
speak  of  it.  They  said  she'd  been  mar- 
ried; but  when  her  husband  died,  or 
whether  he  ever  died  at  all,  was  more 
than  I  could  find  out." 

"For  the  land  sake!  But  there, 
Jane  Tucker  was  always  terrible  close 
mouthed  about  her  folks.  It's  alto- 
gether probable  she's  divorced." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  There's  some- 
thing queer  about  it." 

There  followed  speculation  and 
conjecture,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
clock  struck  nine,  and  Mrs.  Plain  re- 
membered that  Ruel  might  return  and 
wonder  where  she  was.  "He  can't 
bear  to  find  the  house  shut  up,"  she 
said  as  she  hurried  away. 

Mrs.  Plain  never  knew  how  it  got 
out.  She  certainly  hadn't  supposed 
Eliza  Petty  was  going  to  tell  of  it,  and 
though  she  might  have  mentioned  it 
to  one  or  two  others,  they  were  all  re- 
liable persons  and  close  mouthed.  But 
some  way  in  a  week's  time  it  was 
whispered  throughout  the  village  that 
Mrs.  Tucker's  sister,  who  was  known 
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as  Miss  Louise  Preble,  had  boon  mar- 
ried and  loft  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Tucker  had  frequent  callers  in 
those  days,  but  to  their  disappoint- 
ment none  of  them  met  her  guest.  Her 
sister  was  tired,  Mrs.  Tucker  ex- 
plained, and  had  come  into  the  coun- 
try for  rest.  She  saw  a  gTeat  deal  of 
society  during-  the  winter,  and  didn't 
care  to  moot  people  in  the  summer. 
And  more  than  one  disappointed 
caller  wont  away  with  suspicion  deep- 
ened to  certainty.  There  mUst  bo 
something  wrong  with  a  woman  who 
shunned  society.  Even  this  they 
might  have  forgiven  her;  for  if  Mrs. 
Tucker's  sister  had  seen  unhappiness, 
it  was  natural  she  should  try  to  hide  it 
from  the  world,  poor  thing!  But 
when  on  the  second  Sunday  of  her 
visit,  she  appeared  at  church,  instead 
of  a  shrinking  little  thing  with  large 
pathetic  eyes,  they  beheld  a  finely 
built  woman  faultlessly  dressed  and 
joining-  in  the  hymns  with  a  clear 
voice  that  gave  no  indication  of  em- 
barrassment. The  tide  of  public  favor 
turned.  People  began  to  think  she 
might  be  somewhat  to  blame.  It  took 
two  to  make  a  quarrel,  ami  Mrs. 
Tucker's  sister  looked  as  though  she 
might  be  hard  to  get  along  with. 

The  lady  herself  seemed  provoking- 
ly  indifferent  to  comment.  She  still 
remained  invisible  save  at  church  or 
when  a  passer-by  saw  her  trailing 
long  white  draperies  across  the  Tuck- 
ers' grassy  orchard— her  favorite  re- 
sort. The  neighbors  wondered  if  poor 
Jane  Tucker  had  all  those  white 
dresses  to  wash  and  "do  up."  Mary 
L<»nise,  when  questioned,  showed  re- 
markable reticence  and  only  confessed 
that  Auntie  spent  much  time  in  writ- 
ing letters.  The  wife  of  the  village 
post  master,  who  was  also  his  assistant, 
supplemented  this  meagre  informa- 
tion with  the  statement  that  Miss 
Preble  received  main  letters,  most  of 
them  legal  looking  missives;  and  one 
or  two  acute  reasoners  decided  that 
arrangements  for  a  divorce  were  not 
yet  concluded. 

Mrs.    Tucker's   .sister   had    been    in 


Plain ville  several  weeks  when  Mrs. 
Plain  provided  the  village  with  a  new 
object  of  interest  by  taking  a  boarder. 
Most  of  the  neighbors  thought  she 
was  foolish,  for  Mrs.  Plain  was  well- 
to-do  and  Ruel  made  good  wages. 
But,  as  Mrs.  Plain  wisely  argued. 
it  was  nobody's  affair  but  her  own. 
There  was  the  great  house  with  room 
to  spare,  and  as  for  work,  she  wouldn't 
have  to  fuss  any  more  for  half  a  dozen 
than  she  did  for  Ruel.  Ruel  might 
have  objected,  but  the  stranger  with 
some  possible  knowledge  of  his  own 
sex  wisely  secured  the  young  man  for 
an  ally  before  approaching- his  mother. 
The  arrangement  proved  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  Mrs.  Plain  declared 
the  boarder  wasn't  a  mite  of  trouble. 
lie  divided  his  time  between  writing- 
in  his  own  room  and  long-  walks  about 
the  country  roads,  and  wasn't  half  as 
particular  about  his  food  as  Ruel  was. 

Like  Mrs.  Tucker's  sister,  the 
boarder  took  little  interest  in  society, 
but  was  never  weary  of  questioning 
Mrs.  Plain  concerning  the  old  families 
of  the  community  and  listening  to  bits 
of  history  concerning  them.  .It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  was  obliged 
with  these  bits  of  history,  to  accept  a 
large  amount  of  general  information, 
speculation  and  comment,  which 
might  have  involved  a  less  discrimina- 
ting mind  in  a  tangle  of  uncertainty 
as  to  what  Mrs.  Plain  guessed  and 
what  really  happened,  and  left  large 
room  for  doubt  whether  an  event  took 
place  last  week  or  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  various  overturnings  to 
which  the  voluble  landlady  subjected 
her  brain  that  she  might  miss  nothing 
of  interest  to  her  guest,  a  topic  so 
important  as  Mrs.  Tucker's  sister 
could  not  long  remain  concealed. 
Mrs.  Plain  hailed  it  with  delight  as 
the  first  modern  topic  in  which  her 
boarder  showed  the  slightest  interest; 
and  that  too  without  any  knowledge 
of  Miss  Preble's  strange  history.  For 
Mrs.  Ha  in,  warned  by  past  experi- 
ence, confined  her  disclosures  to  mys- 
terious hints,  which  Mr.  Burnham 
either  failed  to  understand  or  purpose- 
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ly  ignored.  He  evidently  cared  noth- 
ing for  Miss  Preble's  past  history,  but 
betrayed  a  guarded  interest  in  her 
present  doings,  which  finally  aroused 
his  hostess's  curiosity. 

"I  can't  understand  him  at  all,"  she 
confessed  to  her  confidant,  Mrs.  Petty. 
"Sometimes  I  think  he  knows  more 
about  her  than  he  pretends  to.  If 
'twas  possible,  I  sh'd  think  he'd  met 
her  somewheres  before." 

"It's  kind  of  curious,  their  comin' 
here  so  near  together,"  said  Mrs. 
Petty  reflectively.  "And  Plainville 
ain't  a  place  where  summer  visitors 
often  come  either.  You  don't  sup- 
pose   " 

Mrs.  Plain  rose  hastily.  "I  ain't  go- 
in'  to  suppose  anything  till  I  have 
more  to  go  by,"  she  said  decidedly. 

An  additional  ray  of  light  was  soon 
forthcoming  from  the  assistant  in  the 
post  office,  who  declared  she  had  com- 
pared the  letters  received  by  Miss 
Preble  with  those  addressed  to  Mr. 
Burnham,  and  they  were  unquestion- 
ably in  the  same  hand-writing. 

Plainville  began  to  be  agitated.  A 
mystery  of  this  sort  was  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  the  town.  Several  ama- 
teur detectives  were  soon  at  work  on 
the  case  and  reported  various  signifi- 
cant developments.  It  was  observed 
that  Mr.  Burnham,  sitting  behind 
Miss  Preble  in  church  had  watched 
her  closely  during  the  service,  and 
that  Miss  Preble  had  seemed  uneasy 
and  omitted  to  join  in  the  hymns. 
Afterward,  when  they  met  in  the  aisle, 
she  had  colored  deeply,  but  passed 
him  with  no  sign  of  recognition.  The 
next  Sunday  Mr.  Burnham  occupied 
the  same  seat,  but  Miss  Preble  was 
seen  at  church  no  more.  Altogether 
it  was  a  clear  case,  in  the  minds  of 
most  people,  that  some  mysterious 
connection  existed  between  Mrs. 
Tucker's  sister  and  Mrs.  Plain's 
boarder.  Some  believed  him  to  be  a 
scouting  party  sent  out  by  the 
wronged  and  discarded  husband; 
others  confidently  asserted  their  belief 
that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the 
husband  himself.    The  minister,  who 


inclined  to  this  latter  view,  seriously 
considered  whether  it  were  not  his 
duty  to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  and 
was  only  restrained  therefrom  by  the 
wise  counsels  of  his  better  half,  who 
opined  that  he'd  better  attend  to  his 
own  flock  and  let  outsiders  alone.  She 
had  it  on  good  authority  that  Mrs. 
Tucker's  sister  was  an  Episcopalian, 
— and  in  her  opinion  that  accounted 
for  a  good  deal. 

Poor  Mrs.  Plain,  alarmed  at  the 
monstrosities  that  had  issued  from  her 
Pandora's  box,  tried  in  vain  to  stem 
the  tide  of  public  opinion.  She 
couldn't  believe  it  of  Mr.  Burnham, — 
a  man  so  pleasant  mannered  and 
clever,  never  making  a  speck  of 
trouble  about  his  meals.  She  tried 
hard  to  keep  the  talk  from  coming  to 
her  boarder's  ears,  and  always  thought 
she  might  have  succeeded,  had  not 
fate,  in  the  form  of  the  toothache,  in- 
terfered and  kept  Mr.  Burnham 
awake  during  the  whole  of  one  August 
night;  so  that  the  next  day,  having 
submitted  to  the  machinations  of  a 
village  dentist,  Mr.  Burnham  dropped 
asleep  in  his  room  at  the  very  hour 
he  usually  devoted  to  a  walk.  He 
awoke  from  a  startling  dream  of  hav- 
ing heard  his  own  name  and  Miss 
Preble's  called  from  the  lofty  pulpit 
of  a  city  church,  and  lay  back  in  his 
easy  chair  for  some  moments,  trying 
to  reconcile  the  low  window  and  sway- 
ing elm  boughs  with  the  stained  glass 
and  dim  arches  of  his  dream;  and  as 
he  lay  half  awake,  the  voice  he  had 
heard  in  his  dream  sounded  again, 
just  below  his  window,  —  a  high 
pitched  female  voice. 

"You  can  say  what  you  please, 
Marthy  Plain,  but  everybody  else  in 
this  village  believes  that  Mr.  Burnham 
and  Mis'  Tucker's  sister  is  married, 
and  if  they  ain't  already  divorced 
they're  a  tryin'  to  be." 

Mr.  Burnham  started  to  his  feet 
with  an  energy  that  sent  a  book  on 
the  window  sill  down  upon  the  head 
of  the  lady  below,  cutting  short  fur- 
ther confidences.  He  was  conscious  of 
a  wish  that  the  book  had  weighed  aton, 
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and  for  a  few  moments  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  strangle  some  one.  Then 
amusement  overpowered  wrath  and 
he  laughed  until  Mrs.  Plain  in  the 
room  below  heard  him  and  feared  he 
had  lost  his  reason.  Presently,  the 
caller  being  ggne,  he  went  down,  and 
by  skillful  questioning  was  soon  in 
possession  of  the  whole  story,  omit- 
ting, to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Plain's  own  part 
in  its  beginning  and  the  source  from 
which  it  started. 

Mr.  Burnham  offered  no  denial,  ex- 
planation or  comment,  and  Mrs.  Plain 
began  to  fear  that  the  story  after  all 
was  true.  An  hour  later,  while  Mrs. 
Plain  was  entertaining  three  more 
callers  and  striving  to  ward  off  the 
dangerous  topic  lest  they  share  the 
fate  of  her  earlier  visitor,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham  in  immaculate  attire  put  his  head 
in  at  the  parlor  door. 

"Mrs.  Plain,"  he  asked  impressive- 
ly, "could  you  direct  me  to  a  Mr. 
Tucker's?"  (Sensation  among  the 
callers.)  "I  have  a  letter  from  home," 
Mr.  Burnham  continued,  "asking  me 
to  call  on  a  friend  of  ours  who  is  visit- 
ing there, — a  Miss  Preble.  Do  you 
know  her?  A  most  estimable  lady. 
Mrs.  Burnham  is  deeply  attached  to 
her  and  anxious  for  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  making  her  acquaint- 
ance. The  second  house  on  the  left, 
did  you  say?    Thank  you." 

He  chuckled  a  little  as  he  went 
down  the  street,  while  the  three  callers 
immediately  scattered  in  three  differ- 
ent directions,  and  from  house  to 
house  held  interested  audiences  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Arrived  at  Mr.  Tucker's,  Mr.  Burn- 
ham sent  up  his  card  by  Mary  Louise, 
and  waited  a  little  nervously  in  the 
old-fashioned  parlor.  He  half  ex- 
pected Miss  Preble  would  decline  to 
receive  him,  but  intended  to  insist  on 
seeing  her.  Contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions, he  had  waited  but  a  few  mo- 
ments when  she  came  in — a  tall, 
graceful  woman  with  more  than  a 
touch  of  reserve  in  her  manner.  "I 
hope  you  will  pardon  this  intrusion, 
Miss  Preble,"  he  began. 


The  lady  looked  down  at  the  card 
in  her  hand.  "Mr.  Burnham?"  she 
said. 

"I  can  hardly  expect  my  name  is 
as  familiar  to  you  as  yours  is  to  me," 
he  continued;  but  she  interrupted, 
flushing  a  little. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  said.  "No 
one  at  all  connected  with  the  literary 
world  could  fail  to  know  Mr.  Edward 
Burnham's  name." 

The  caller  controlled  a  smile,  and 
after  a  single  instant's  hesitation  ven- 
tured on  a  most  unconventional  re- 
mark. "Your  tone  betrays  the  fact 
that  you  have  not  forgiven  me  for  an 
old  offence,"  he  said. 

The    woman    hesitated.     "I  don't 

know  "  she  said  slowly.     "You 

killed  my  first  book,  you  see." 

"Oh,  Miss  Preble,  the  crime  was 
hardly  so  deep  as  that.  I  cut  it  up 
rather  ruthlessly,  I  admit.  But  for 
killing  it, — I  had  not  the  power." 

"To  me  the  result  was  the  same,  for 
you  destroyed  my  confidence  in  it — 
and  in  myself.  You  held  up  its  weak 
points  so  scathingly.  And  the  book 
was  pitifully  young." 

"The  criticism  was  pitifully 
younger,"  he  replied.  "Do  you  know, 
Miss  Preble,  there  should  be  a  law  to 
prevent  a  man  putting  his  ideas  on 
paper  until  he  reaches  the  age  of 
thirty.  It  is  a  crushing  humiliation  to 
be  confronted  in  mature  life  with 
some  ridiculous  nonsense  one  penned 
at  twenty-three.  I  suppose  all  the  ad- 
miration I  have  expressed  for  your 
later  works  would  be  powerless  to 
atone  for  that  one  article?" 

"There  fortunately  comes  an  age, 
Mr.  Burnham,  when  one  is  indifferent 
to  criticism,  whether  favorable  or  ad- 
verse." 

"I  remember  so  well  writing  that 
article,"  he  went  on,  almost  boyishly. 
"I  don't  suppose  six  people  beside 
yourself  ever  looked  at  it.  But  a  book 
of  my  own  —  a  manuscript  I  should 
say,  for  it  never  became  a  book — had 
come  back  to  me  from  the  twelfth 
publisher  that  day."  The  lady  smiled 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  with  the  smile 
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her  manner  softened  perceptibly, — a 
fact  her  caller  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive. "And  that,"  he  continued, 
"brings  me  to  my  business  with  you. 
But  first  I  want  to  ease  my  con- 
science. You  did  meet  my  brother's 
wife  somewhere  once,  didn't  you?  I 
have  borrowed  her  for  the  afternoon 
and  am  afraid  I  enlarged  on  the  ac- 
quaintance to  some  of  our  village 
friends  just  now." 

Miss  Preble  smiled  again  as  she 
tried  to  recall  the  occasion,  reflecting 
that  she  had  heard  Mr.  Burnham 
spoken  of  as  eccentric. 

"Did  you  know,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"that  I  had  become  connected  with 
your  publishing  house?" 

"I  knew  a  change  was  being  made," 
she  answered,  "but  no  names  were 
mentioned." 

"The  arrangement  was  only  con- 
cluded since  I  came  here.  I  have  been 
working  on  some  historical  matter 
dealing  with  one  or  two  old  families 
of  this  section,  and  found  a  visit  to 
this  place  necessary  to  its  completion. 
I  return  to  the  city  to-morrow,  and 
Mr.  Printer  wrote  this  morning  ask- 
ing if  I  would  see  you  in  regard  to 
those  last  proof  sheets.  Was  there 
some  misunderstanding?  But  if  you 
would  prefer  to  do  the  business  with 
someone  else — the  house  would  not 
wish  to  force  an  obnoxious  interview 
upon  you 


fI  think  if  you  will  be  seated  we  can 
arrange  the  matter  more  comfort- 
ably," Miss  Preble  said  graciously. 
"I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  mak- 
\  ing  my  wishes  clear,  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  explain  them  verbally." 

As  the  caller  rose  to  leave  after  the 
business  was  concluded  he  remarked 
carelessly:  "Did  you  know  what  an 
interesting  romance  the  village  people 
have  concocted  about  you,  Miss 
Preble?" 

"About  me?  Why,  I  have  hardly 
met  one  of  them." 

"That  seems  to  be  a  prominent 
point  in  the  romance.  I  stumbled  on 
it  to-day,  and  only  mention  it  to  save 


you  possible  annoyance  in  hearing  it 
later.  You  figure  as  the  heroine  of  an 
interesting  marriage  which  you  are  at- 
tempting to  conceal,  and  an  equally 
interesting  separation  from  an  imagin- 
ary better  half,  either  by  death  or  legal 
process."    He  paused. 

Miss  Preble  laughed.  "Interesting, 
perhaps,  but  far  too  commonplace  for 
the  modern  novel,"  she  said.  "Plain- 
ville  is  unmistakably  behind  the  times. 
Go  on." 

He  hesitated.  "That  is  all — only 
that  I,  happening  along  at  the  right 
moment,  and  being  the  only  man 
available  for  the  part,  was  assigned 
the  role  of  the  other  party  in  the 
transaction." 

The  smile  died  from  Miss  Preble's 
face.    "This  is  insufferable,"  she  said. 

"Don't  take  it  seriously,"  he  urged, 
"you  miss  the  humor  of  the  situation 
if  you  do;  and  it  is  nothing  save  amus- 
ing. I  had  no  difficulty  in  setting  all 
doubts  to  rest  with  a  few  words.  But 
the  whole  affair  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  women's  clubs  that 
I  have  ever  met.  Let  the  woman  of 
our  country  villages  dip  into  any- 
thing, I  say, — whether  it  be  Evolu- 
tion, Browning,  or  the  higher  criti- 
cism,— so  that  her  agile  brain  is  occu- 
pied with  something  besides  her 
neighbors'  affairs.  There's  a  fine  arti- 
cle on  the  subject  simmering  in  my 
brain,  and  I'm  going  back  to  write  it 
out  in  the  gossipy  atmosphere  of  Mrs. 
Plain's  parlor.  It  is  full  of  inspiration. 
Good  day.  I  shall  hope  to  meet  you 
in  the  city  in  a  few  weeks." 

Miss  Preble  went  back  to  her  desk; 
but  her  train  of  thought  was  broken, 
and  the  pen  was  soon  thrown  aside  in 
disgust.  Finally  she  rose  and  sought 
her  sister.  Mrs.  Tucker  was  making 
pickles  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  room 
was  odorous  with  strong  spices.  Mary 
Louise  in  the  doorway  was  slicing  to- 
matoes. Miss  Preble  sat  down  by  the 
open  window.  "Jennie,"  she  said,  "do 
you  know  what  a  funny  story  your 
neighbors  tell  about  me?" 

Mrs.  Tucker  looked  troubled.     "I 
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want  to  know  if  you've  heard  that 
too?''  she  asked.  "Hiram  came  home 
with  it  this  forenoon  and  I  was  just 
saying  we  must  keep  it  from  you. 
What  beats  me  is  how  the  story  could 
have  started.  They  say  Marthy  Plain 
claims  she  had  it  right  from  the  family 
that  you  was  a  married  woman.  I'm 
going  right  down  soon  as  I  get  these 
pickles  off  and  ask  her  what  she 
means." 

"You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind," 
began  Miss  Preble.  But  Mary  Louise 
had  risen  with  the  light  of  a  desperate 
resolve  in  her  eyes. 

"Aunt  Louise,"  she  began,  "I  am 

awful  sorry,  and  I  didn't  think " 

Mrs.  Tucker  interrupted.  "Mary 
Louise  Tucker,"  she  said  severely, 
"do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
know  anything  about  it?" 

"Let  the  child  alone,  Jane,"  said  her 
sister.  "Now,  little  girl,  tell  Auntie 
all  about  it." 

Mary  Louise  had  begun  to  cry. 
"She  seemed  to  think  'twas  such  a  dis- 
grace to  be  an  old  maid,"  she  sobbed. 
"An'  she  kept  askin'  questions,  and  I 
was  so  ashamed.  I  thought  old  maids 
and  widows  was  just  alike,  only 
widows  was  more  respectable."  Miss 
Preble  was  highly  amused  at  her 
niece's  account  of  the  interview  with 
Mrs.  Plain,  and  declared  the  child 
was  not  at  all  to  blame.  But  Mrs. 
Tucker  was  deeply  shocked  and  in- 
sisted that  Mary  Louise  must  go  down 
after  supper  and  confess  to  Mrs.  Plain 
that  she  had  told  her  an  untruth ;  and 
though  Mary  Louise  pleaded  and 
Miss  Preble  protested,  Mrs.  Tucker 
was  firm. 


Reluctant  and  tearful  the  child 
started  away,  but  in  a  few  moments 
they  saw  her  returning.  "Aunt 
Louise,"  she  called  faintly  from  the 
door-step. 

"Whatever  does  that  ridiculous 
young  one  want  now?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Tucker  as  her  sister  stepped  to 
the  door. 

"C-can't  I  just  tell  her  you've  had 
an  offer?"  pleaded  Mary  Louise. 

Miss  Preble  retreated  hastily  to  the 
sitting  room. 

"Jane,"  she  said  with  decision,  "that 
child  isn't  going  down  there  a  step." 
And  Mrs.  Tucker  reluctantly  yielded. 
"Come  back,  child,"  she  said.  "Your 
aunt  don't  dare  have  you  go,  for  fear 
you'll  tell  something  more." 

The  little  girl  raised  two  reproach- 
ful eyes  to  her  aunt's  face.  Miss 
Preble  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "Mary 
Louise,"  she  said,  "I  would  trust  you 
to  defend  my  closest  secret,  if  I  had 
one.  But  your  character  is  too  pic- 
turesque to  be  wasted  on  Mrs.  Plain. 
I  think  I'll  put  you  in  a  book." 


It  was  more  than  a  year  later  that 
Mrs.  Plain  received  by  mail  a  square 
envelope  containing  Mr.  Burnham's 
wedding  cards.  She  took  them  imme- 
diately to  Mrs.  Petty. 

"Well,  if  that  don't  beat  all!"  ex- 
claimed that  lady  as  she  read  the  an- 
nouncement. "Of  all  things  on 
earth !" 

Mrs.  Plain  shook  her  head  as  if  to 
resign  all  responsibility  in  the  matter. 
"There's  something  about  it  we  shall 
never  understand,"  she  said. 
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HE  lessons  which  Glad- 
stone's life  and 
thought  have  for  Eng- 
land and  America  at 
this  time  was  our 
theme  in  these  pages 
last  month.  We  pointed  out  that 
Gladstone  was  a  lover  of  peace 
and  a  hater  of  war,  that  he  was 
the  great  representative  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  arbitration, 
that  he  was  an  earnest  worker  for  the 
disarmament  of  the  European  states, 
that  he  was  the  great  opposer  in  his 
time  of  the  jingo  spirit  in  England, 
that  he  was  the  untiring  denouncer  of 
the  new  "imperial"  policy  of  England 
as  a  policy  which  precisely  reverses 
the  dictates  of  good  statesmanship. 
But  while  he  denounced  "imperial- 
ism" as  like  the  folly  of  the  farmer  who 
covets  more  and  more  land  when  he 
has  neither  capital  nor  skill  to  turn  to 
account  what  he  already  has;  while  he 
denounced  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of 
Cyprus,  that  it  was  always  the  policy 
of  England  whenever  there  was  a 
great  war  in  Europe  to  seize  a  piece  of 
territory  at  a  point  which  was  the 
chief  centre  of  interest  in  the  war,  as 
words  "more  like  the  statements  of  a 
political  bandit  than  the  statements  of 
a  British  minister;"  and  while  he  pro- 
nounced the  lust  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement "the  original  sin  of  nations," 
— there  was  no  Englishman  of  his 
time  of  whom  it  could  be  said  less 
truly  that  his  attention  was  narrowly 
absorbed  by  domestic  interests  and 
needs.  The  charge  raised  now  and 
then,  as  it  was,  by  his  "imperialistic" 
enemies,  that  Gladstone,  so  strongly 
emphasizing  questions  of  reform  at 
home  and  the  duty  of  good  house- 
keeping, had  made  himself  the  apostle 
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of  British  insularity,  was  too  poor  and 
feeble  ever  to  confuse  anybody.  Na- 
ples, Bulgaria,  Armenia,  Greece,  — 
we  repeat  our  words  of  last  month,  — 
all  rise  to  proclaim  that  it  has  been  he 
in  this  time  who  has  thought  most 
and  done  most  for  the  world  at  large. 
We  return  to  the  subject  here  not  for 
general  reasons,  but  for  a  particular 
and  specific  reason.  With  Gladstone's 
memorable  services  for  Greece,  Ar- 
menia and  Bulgaria  we  have  not  now 
farther  to  do ;  but  England  and  Amer- 
ica have  solemn  occasion  to  remem- 
ber at  this  time  that  it  was  in  behalf 
of  the  suffering  political  prisoners  of 
Italy  that  Gladstone  first  made  him- 
self conspicuous  as  a  humanitarian 
statesman  and  a  responsible  citizen  of 
the  world.  We  need  to  remember  it, 
for  we  are  witnessing  at  this  time  a 
state  of  things  in  Italy  startlingly  like 
that  which  provoked  the  Neapolitan 
Letters  half  a  century  ago. 


Gladstone's  Neapolitan  Letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  with 
which  all  England  and  all  Europe 
rang,  were  written  in  1851.  Domestic 
reasons  took  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Naples 
for  a  residence  of  several  months  in 
the  winter  of  1850-51;  but  in  Naples 
he  quickly  became  aware  of  a  state  of 
things  in  political  and  public  life 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
confine  his  attention  to  his  private  af- 
fairs. He  found  that  large  numbers 
of  the  citizens  of  Naples,  who  had 
formed  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  had  been  exiled  or  im- 
prisoned by  King  Ferdinand,  and  that 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  that 
monarch's  subjects  were  said  to  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  on  a  charge 
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of  political  disaffection.  The  condi- 
tions reported  to  him  were  too  mon- 
strous to  be  believed;  but  he  made  a 
careful  investigation,  and  found  that 
the  worst  which  was  told  him  was 
true.  He  had  treated  as  incredible  a 
statement  that  nearly  all  those  who 
formed  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  under  the  Constitution 
were  in  prison  or  exile ;  but  a  list  in  de- 
tail was  given  him  which  showed  that, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  depu- 
ties, seventy-six,  an  actual  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  had 
been  either  arrested  or  had  gone  into 
exile  for  the  sake  of  escaping  prison. 
In  utter  defiance  of  the  law  of  Naples, 
the  Government  "watched  the  people, 
paid  domiciliary  visits,  ransacked 
houses,  seized  papers  and  effects,  and 
tore  up  floors  at  pleasure  under  pre- 
tence of  searching  for  arms,  impris- 
oned men  by  the  score,  by  the  hun- 
dred, by  the  thousand,  without  any 
warrant  whatever,  sometimes  without 
even  any  written  authority  at  all,  or 
anything  beyond  the  word  of  a  police- 
man, constantly  without  any  state- 
ment whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence. Charges  were  fabricated  to  get 
rid  of  inconvenient  persons.  Perjury 
and  forgery  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  establish  charges,  and  the  whole 
mode  of  conducting  trials  was  a  bur- 
lesque of  justice."  Describing  the 
dungeons,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  "The 
prisons  of  Naples  are  another  name 
for  the  extreme  of  filth  and  horror.  I 
have  seen  something  of  them,  but  not 
the  worst.  This  I  have  seen,  my  lord: 
the  official  doctors  not  going  to  the 
sick  prisoners,  but  the  sick  prisoners, 
men  almost  with  death  on  their  faces, 
toiling  upstairs  to  them  at  that  char- 
nel  house  of  the  Vicar ia,  because  the 
lower  regions  of  such  a  palace  of  dark- 
ness are  too  foul  and  loathsome  to  al- 
low it  to  be  expected  that  professional 
men  should  consent  to  earn  bread  by 
entering  them." 

Gladstone  entered  in  detail  into  va- 
rious individual  cases,- — that  of  Set- 
tembrini,  of  Pironte,  formerly  a  judge, 
of  the  Baron  Porcari,  of  Carlo  Poerio. 


This  distinguished  patriot  and  orator 
was  a  refined  and  accomplished  man, 
of  the  highest  character,  yet  he  had 
been  arrested  and  condemned  for  trea- 
son. "The  condemnation  of  such 
a  man  for  treason,"  wrote  Mr.  Glad- 
stone after  a  careful  examination  of 
his  case,  "is  a  proceeding  just  as  con- 
formable to  the  laws  of  truth,  justice, 
decency  and  fair  play  and  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  community  —  in 
fact,  just  as  great  and  gross  an  out- 
rage on  them  all — as  would  be  a  like 
condemnation  in  this  country  of  any 
of  our  best  known  public  men  —  Lord 
John  Russell,  or  Lord  Lansdowne,  or 
Sir  James  Graham,  or  yourself." 
Poerio,  whose  name  was  one  of  the 
dearest  to  his  Neapolitan  fellow  coun- 
trymen, had  been  tried  and  con- 
demned by  the  most  iniquitous  meth- 
ods, his  sole  accuser  being  a  worthless 
character;  and  when  at  last  he 
would  have  been  acquitted  by  a  divi- 
sion of  four  to  four  of  his  judges,  Na- 
varro, who  sat  as  a  judge  while  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  charge  against 
the  prisoner,  procured  by  distinct  in- 
timidation the  number  necessary  for 
a  sentence.  Mr.  Gladstone  minutely 
describes  the  inhumanity  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Poerio  and  sixteen  of 
his  fellow  sufferers  in  a  close  dungeon, 
each  prisoner  bearing  a  weight  of 
chain  amounting  to  thirty-two 
pounds,  these  chains  being  undone 
for  no  purpose  whatever;  and  Poerio 
was  condemned  after  this  to  still 
harder  conditions.  "Never  before," 
wrote  Gladstone,  "have  I  conversed, 
and  never  probably  shall  I  converse 
again,  with  a  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  of  whose  inno- 
cence, obedience  to  law  and  love  of  his 
country  I  was  as  firmly  and  as  ration- 
ally assured  as  of  your  lordship's  or 
that  of  any  other  man  of  the  very 
highest  character,  whilst  he  stood  be- 
fore me  amidst  surrounding  felons 
and  clad  in  the  vile  uniform  of  guilt 
and  shame.  But  he  is  now  gone 
where  he  will  scarcely  have  the  op- 
portunity even  of  such  conversation. 
I  cannot  honestly  suppress  my  con- 
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viction  that  the  object  in  the  case  of 
Poerio,  as  a  man  of  mental  power  suf- 
ficient to  be  feared,  is  to  obtain  the 
scaffold's  aim  by  means  more  cruel 
than  the  scaffold  and  without  the  out- 
cry which  the  scaffold  would  create." 

Seeing  little  likelihood  that  any  con- 
siderable mitigation  would  be  volun- 
tarily adopted,  rinding  that  in  Naples 
alone  there  were  some  hundreds  un- 
der indictment  capitally,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone could  not  restrain  himself  from 
lifting  the  veil  as  he  did,  to  the  gaze  of 
England  and  Europe,  from  "scenes  fit- 
ter for  hell  than  for  earth."  "The 
present  practices  of  the  government 
of  Naples,"  he  said,  "in  reference  to 
real  or  supposed  political  offenders 
are  an  outrage  upon  religion,  upon 
civilization,  upon  humanity,  and  upon 
decency";  and  such  tyranny  in  the 
name  of  government  and  law  he  de- 
clared to  be  doing  the  most  and  worst 
that  could  be  done  to  make  all  con- 
servative .-and  established  govern- 
ments in  Europe  hateful  to  the  people. 
It  was  the  duty  of  all  lovers  of  law  and 
justice  and  all  friends  of  conservative 
and  true  government  to-  protest.  His 
indictment  reaches  its  climax  in  this 
solemn  and  wrathful  passage: 

"It  is  such  violation  of  human  and  writ- 
ten law  as_  this,  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  every  other  law,  un- 
written and  eternal,  human  and  divine;  it 
is  the  wholesale  persecution  of  virtue, 
when  united  with  intelligence,  operating 
upon  such  a  scale  that  entire  classes  may 
with  truth  be  said  to  be  its  object,  so  that 
the  Government  is  in  bitter  and  cruel,  as 
well  as  utterly  illegal,  hostility  to  what- 
ever in  the  nation  really  lives  and  moves 
and  forms  the  mainspring  of  practical 
progress  and  improvement;  it  is  the  awful 
profanation  of  public  religion,  by  its  no- 
torious alliance  in  the  governing  powers 
with  the  violation  of  every  moral  rule 
under  the  stimulants  of  fear  and  ven- 
geance; it  is  the  perfect  prostitution  of  the 
judicial  office  which  has  made  it,  under 
veils  only  too  threadbare  and  transparent, 
the  degraded  recipient  of  the  vilest  and 
clumsiest  forgeries,  got  Up  wilfully  and 
deliberately,  by  the  immediate  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  peace,  the  freedom,  aye,  and  even,  if  not 
by  capital  sentences,  the  life  of  men  amongst 
the  most  virtuous,  upright,  intelligent,  dis- 
tinguished   and  refined  of  the  whole  com- 


munity; it  is  the  savage  and  cowardly 
system  of  moral  as  well  as  in  a  lower  de- 
gree of  physical  torture,  through  which 
the  sentences  obtained  from  the  debased 
courts  of  justice  are  carried  into  effect. 
The  effect  of  all  this  is  a  total  inversion  of 
all  the  moral  and  social  ideas.  Law,  in- 
stead of  being  respected,  is  odious.  Force 
and  not  affection  is  the  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  association,  but  a 
violent-  antagonism,  between  the  idea  of 
freedom  and  that  of  order.  The  govern- 
ing power,  which  teaches  of  itself  that  it 
is  the  image  of  God  upon  earth,  is  clothed 
in  the  view  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  thinking  public  with  all  the  vices 
for  its  attributes.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
the  strong  and  too  true  expression  used, 
'This  is  the  negation  of  God  erected  into 
a  system  of  government.'  " 

Gladstone's  Neapolitan  Letters  not 
only  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
and  abhorrence  in  England;  but,  cop- 
ies of  the  pamphlet  being  sent  by 
Lord  Palmerston  to  the  British  minis- 
ters at  the  various  Courts  of  Europe 
to  be  presented  to  each  Government, 
a  general  European  agitation  fol- 
lowed. Numerous  and  virulent  re- 
plies to  Gladstone's  letters  appeared  in 
London,  Paris,  Turin  and  Naples;  but 
none  of  them  met  Gladstone's  charges 
or  touched  the  fundamental  questions 
of  fact.  In  addressing  himself  to  the 
official  reply  of  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment, the  only  reply  which  he  no- 
ticed, Mr.  Gladstone,  frankly  accept- 
ing correction  in  a  few  petty  details, 
found  no  cause  to  recede  from  his 
main  statements,  but  rather  to 
heighten  them;  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
requested  by  Prince  Castelcicala  to 
forward  the  reply  of  the  Neapolitan 
Government  to  the  different  Euro- 
pean Courts  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pamphlet  had  been  sent,  bravely  and 
bluntly  replied  that  he  "must  decline 
being  accessory  to  the  circulation  of 
a  pamphlet  which,  in  my  opinion,  does 
no  credit  to  the  writer,  or  the  Govern- 
ment which  he  defends,  or  to  the  po- 
litical party  of  which  he  professes  to 
be  a  champion."  Information  re- 
ceived from  other  sources,  he  in- 
formed the  Prince,  led  him  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  by  no 
means  overstated  the  evils  which  he 
had  described;  and  he  regretted  that 
the  Neapolitan  Government  had  not 
set  to  work  earnestly  to  correct  the 
abuses  which  so  clearly  existed. 

"The  arrow  has  shot  deep  into  the 
mark,"  was  Gladstone's  final  word, 
"and  cannot  be  dislodged."  "I  ex- 
press the  hope,"  he  said,  with  ominous 
foreboding  of  the  fate  that  was  hang- 
ing over  Naples,  "that  while  there  is 
time,  while  there  is  quiet,  while  dig- 
nity may  yet  be  saved  in  showing 
mercy  and  in  the  blessed  work  of  re- 
storing justice  to  her  seat,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Naples  may  set  its  hand  in 
earnest  to' the  work  of  real  and  search- 
ing, however  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious, reform;  that  it  may  not  become 
unavoidable  to  reiterate  these  appeals 
from  the  hand  of  power  to  the  one 
common  heart  of  mankind;  to  pro- 
duce those  painful  documents,  those 
harrowing  descriptions,  which  might 
be  supplied  in  rank  abundance,  of 
which  I  have  scarcely  given  the  faint- 
est idea  or  sketch,  and  which,  if  they 
were  laid  from  time  to  time  before  the 
world,  would  bear  clown  like  a  deluge 
every  effort  at  apology  or  palliation, 
and  would  cause  all  that  has  recently 
been  made  known  to  be  forgotten  and 
eclipsed  in  darker  horrors  yet;  lest  this 
strength  of  offended  and  indignant 
humanity  should  rise  up  as  a  giant 
refreshed  with  wine  and,  while  sweep- 
ing away  these  abominations  from 
the  eye  of  Heaven,  should  sweep 
away  along  with  them  things  pure  and 
honest,  ancient,  venerable,  salutary  to 
mankind,  crowned  with  the  glories  of 
the  past,  and  still  capable  of  bearing 
future  fruit." 

*     * 

The  one  common  heart  of  mankind, 
-  it  was  to  that  that  Gladstone  made 
his  appeal  from  the  hand  of  power,  in 
this  first  of  his  memorable  and  historic 
attacks  upon  public  cruelty  and  tyr- 
anny in  Europe.  He  had  advisedly 
abstained,  he  said  in  his  second  letter, 


from  mixing  up  his  statements  with 
any  British  agencies  or  influences 
which  were  official,  diplomatic  or  po- 
litical; his  claims  and  interests  were 
either  null  and  valueless,  or  they  were 
as  broad  as  the  human  race;  and  in 
finally  summing  up  the  facts  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  Neapolitan  Government,  he 
sought  to  close  the  case  as  he  began 
it,  presenting  it  from  first  to  last  as  a 
matter  "which  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  any  peculiar  idea  or 
separate  object  or  interest  of  England, 
but  which  appertains  to  humanity  and 
deserves  the  consideration  of  every 
man,  seriously  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  of  his  race,"  and  of  every  states- 
man, both  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
whose  reflections  must  be  haunted 
day  and  night  by  that  great  problem, 
in  its  innumerable  forms,  "how  to 
harmonize  the  old  with  the  new  con- 
ditions of  society."  Although  the 
question  had  been  asked,  whether  a 
Government  "could  be  *  induced  to 
change  its  policy  because  some  indi- 
vidual or  other  had  by  lying  accusa- 
tions held  it  up  to  the  hatred  of  man- 
kind," he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  upon  the  challenge  of  a 
mere  individual,  the  Government  of 
Naples,  making  the  official  reply 
which  it  did  make,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  plead  before  the  tribunal  of 
general  opinion,  and  to  admit  the  jur- 
isdiction of  that  tribunal. 

*     * 

What  was  the  result  of  Glad- 
stone's Neapolitan  Letters?  His 
original  objects  were  not  immediately 
gained.  In  185 1,  Farini,  whose  im- 
portant work  on  The  Roman  State 
from  18 1 5  to  1850  he  translated  and 
published,  wrote  to  him :  "The  scan- 
dalous trials  for  high,  treason  still  con- 
tinue at  Naples;  accusers,  examiners, 
judges,  false  witnesses,  all  are  bought; 
the  prisons,  those  tombs  of  the  living, 
are  full;  two  thousand  citizens,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  are  already  con- 
demned to  the  dungeons;  double  that 
number       to        exile."     But       eight 
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years  later  Gladstone  was  able  to 
state,  in  a  note  appended  to 
the  fourteenth  edition  of  his  letters, 
that  by  a  royal  decree  of  the  27th  of 
December,  1858,  ninety-one  political 
prisoners  named  in  those  letters  had 
their  punishment  commuted  into  per- 
petual exile  from  the  kingdom, — a 
ministerial  order  a  fortnight  after- 
wards directing  that  they  should  be 
conveyed  to  America.  Out  of  these 
ninety-one  prisoners  thus  named,  it 
was  found  that  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
had  died  long  before  in  dungeons. 
Sixty-six  embarked  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1859,  for  Cadiz,  where  they 
were  shipped  on  board  an  American 
vessel,  which  was  to  have  conveyed 
them  to  New  York,  but  did  land  them 
at  Cork.  Eleven  more  were  kept 
behind,  either  because  it  was  after- 
wards thought  advisable  not  to  release 
them,  or  because  they  were  too  ill  to 
be  moved,  or  because  they  were  in 
some  provincial  dungeons  too  far 
from  Naples.  Such  were  some  of  the 
suffering  patriots  finally  liberated  by 
Ferdinand's  successor,  Francis  II. 


This  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
direct  results  of  Gladstone's  appeal 
to  the  conscience  of  England  and 
Europe  in  behalf  of  the  outraged  po- 
litical prisoners  of  Naples.  The  in- 
direct results  were  far  more  important. 
His  letters  struck  one  of  the  most 
powerful  blows  which  had  been 
struck  at  Neapolitan  despotism. 
They  not  only  revealed  that  cruel  ty- 
ranny to  England  and  Europe;  they  re- 
vealed it  more  clearly  to  Italy  herself, 
strengthening  everywhere  the  hands 
of  the  workers  for  a  new  Italy,  and 
showing  once  for  all  how  irreconcil- 
able was  the  old  Italian  regime  with 
the  political  ideals  and  demands  of 
the  modern  world.  In  1856,  Count 
Cavour  addressed  to  the  British  and 
French  Governments  a  protest 
against  the  failure  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference to  settle  the  Italian  question, 


calling  attention  anew,  to  the  violent 
system  of  repression  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  expressing  fear  of  worse  commo- 
tions. Remonstrances  afterwards 
made  to  the  King  of  Naples  and  his 
ministers  only  drew  forth  an  assertion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  sovereign  to  deal 
with  his  subjects  as  he  pleased.  The 
rest  is  well  known.  France  and  Eng- 
land withdrew  their  representatives 
from  Naples;  the  guns  of  Garibaldi 
were  quickly  at  the  gates;  and  there 
was  no  King  of  Naples.  "Count 
Cavour  was  the  brain,  as  Garibaldi 
was  the  hand,  of  that  mighty  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  unity  of 
Italy,"  writes  Gladstone's  biog- 
rapher; "but  as  Englishmen  we  may 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  not  the  least 
amidst  the  precipitating  causes  of  this 
movement  was  the  fearless  exposure 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  cruelties  and 
tyrannies  of  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment." 


We  have  turned  back  the  pages  of 
history  forty  years  for  a  purpose. 
Gladstone's  condemnation  of  the  Ne- 
apolitan Government  was  a  solemn 
prophecy ;  and  the  prophecy  was  inex- 
orably fulfilled,  as  every  sober  proph- 
ecy against  blind  and  deaf  despotism 
or  against  folly  and  wrong  of  any  sort 
must  be  fulfilled.  It  is  not  half  of 
half  a  century  since  Gladstone  gave 
Italy  another  warning.  He  warned 
her  that  the  costly  attempt  to  keep  up 
an  imposing  military  power,  to  main- 
tain a  showy  and  ambitious  foreign 
policy,  the  wasting  of  substance  upon 
a  great  army  and  great  navy  instead 
of  the  lowering  of  taxation  and  the 
thrifty  development  of  her  own  re- 
sources, could  only  jeopardize  the 
solid  conditions  of  a  really  powerful 
and  prosperous  future  and  eventuate 
in  disaster.  This  day  is  the  prophecy 
being  fulfilled  in  our  sight.  It  was  a 
long  step  from  Ferdinand  and  Francis 
II.  of  Naples  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
and     Cavour;    but    it    is     a    longer 
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step  from  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Maz- 
zini,  —  yet  the  inevitable  and  now 
imperative  step  for  Italy.  New  Italy, 
united  Italy,  is  not  free  and  democratic 
Italy;  and  the  cruelties  and  tyrannies 
now  being  practised  in  Italy  to  main- 
tain a  regime  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  best  ideals  of  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury as  was  the  regime  of  Ferdinand 
of  Naples  with  the  enlightened  Euro- 
pean politics  of  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury are  no  less  cruel  and  tyrannous  and 
no  less  extensive  than  those  of  185 1, 
and  they  call  no  less  for  a  Gladstone 
with  his  solemn  condemnation  and 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  America 
and  England  and  humanity.  There 
lies  before  us  as  we  write  a  private  let- 
ter to  a  friend  from  the  widow  —  her- 
self an  American  and  now  in  America 
—  of  the  Italian  republican  journalist 
Dario  Papa,  the  woman  whose  recent 
articles  in  the  North  American  Reviezv 
and  the  New  York  Sun,  on  "Hunger 
and  Poverty  in  Italy"  and  "Italy  Ripe 
for  Revolt,"  are  such  harrowing  read- 
ing, pleading  for  assistance  for  the 
families  of  some  of  the  working  men 
thrown  into  prison  for  connection 
with  the  late  Italian  disturbances.  For 
the  members  of  Parliament,  three  of 
whom  she  names,  she  does  not  write, 
though  she  testifies  to  their  being 
honorable  men  wrongfully  impris- 
oned,— for  "they  are  men  of  means  and 
will  be  'elected  out'  for  Parliament; 
but  the  working  men,  arrested  as  so- 
cialists and  republicans,  will  remain 
for  years,  and  their  families  deprived 
of  support  are  in  great  need."  "It 
hardly  impresses  one  in  free  America," 
she  writes,  "to  hear  that  there  are  two 
thousand  people  in  prison  in  Milan 
alone,  —  Italy  is  so  far  away  and  it  is 
so  hard  to  realize  what  confinement 
in  horrible  Italian  prisons  means;  but 
after  what  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  I  am 
horrified  at  the  accounts  of  court-mar- 
tial trials  now  taking  place,  in  which 
innocent  people  are  condemned  to 
from  one  to  twenty  years  of  imprison- 
ment. All  my  friends  there  are  either 
in  prison  or  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  all  and  escape  into  Switzerland, 


though  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
having  a  political  opinion,  the  opinion 
that  seventy  millions  of  us  here  in 
America  have,  that  a  republic  is  bet- 
ter than  a  monarchy." 

We  hope  that  this  cultivated  wo- 
man's published  articles,  to  which  we 
refer,  will  make  the  impression  and 
receive  the  attention  which  they 
ought.  "It  is  the  economical  condi- 
tion of  Italy,"  she  says,  "which 
has  brought  about  the  present  politi- 
cal situation  there.  The  clamor  for 
bread  was  the  cause  of  the  uprising 
called  'bread  riots,'  but  the  recent  re- 
volt was  brought  on  by  the  govern- 
ment, which,  through  mere  fear  of 
revolution,  turned  the  troops  against 
its  unarmed  citizens.  The  reasons  for 
revolt  were  very  strong  and  have  long 
existed,  with  consequent  agitation 
against  the  government.  To  quell 
this  agitation  effectually  the  govern- 
ment has  found  the  means,  and  the 
occasion  was  made  an  excuse  for  en- 
tirely suppressing  the  opposition  in 
the  press  and  in  Parliament.  The 
condition  of  Italy  has  not  been  known 
abroad,  because  of  the  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  the  telegraph. 
The  truth  could  not  be  told  in  Italy. 
All  mouths  that  could  not  be  stopped 
by  corruption  or  in  some  other  way 
were  silenced  by  imprisonment  or 
banishment  to  regions  where  they 
would  not  be  heard  from.  The  few 
who  told  the  truth  abroad  were  not 
believed,  for  the  truth  was  too  terrible 
to  be  believed  easily,  and  it  seemed 
that  if  such  a  state  of  affairs  existed  it 
would  already  have  been  known." 

Her  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  Italy  is  heart-rending.  "Each 
year  a  hundred  thousand  people  go 
mad  from  hunger  in  Italy.  This  is  ac- 
cording to  official  statistics,  and  does 
not  include  the  thousands  in  a  half  de- 
mented state  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  never  have  enough  to  eat. 
The  Spanish-American  conflict  may 
have  aggravated  the  conditions,  for 
the  increase  of  a  centesimo,  the  fifth  of 
a  cent,  on  a  pound  of  corn  meal  is  felt. 
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There  are  4965  cantons  where  the  use 
of  meat  is  unknown,  except  in  moniecl 
families,  and  there  are  1,700  where 
food  made  of  flour  or  grain  is  rarely 
eaten  except  on  holidays  or  in  cases  of 
sickness.  In  some  parts  roots  and 
acorns  are  largely  used." 

Of  the  "bread  riots"  she  says  that 
starving  people  go  to  the  town  hall 
asking  for  bread,  supposing  in  their 
ignorance  that  the  municipal  authori- 
ties can  provide  it.  When  such  crowds 
have  grown  large  and  portentous,  the 
soldiers  frequently  of  late  years  have 
fired  upon  them.  In  Milan,  which  is 
the  first  commercial  city  of  Italy  and 
has  been  republican  at  heart  since  the 
war  of  independence,  bodies  of  peace- 
able citizens,  outraged  at  the  severe 
proceedings  of  this  kind  in  Mav,  went 
unarmed  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
sympathy  with  the  hungry  or  against 
the  Government;  and  the  frightful 
massacres  began,  which  led  to  the  vio- 
lent revolt  on  the  part  of  the  univer- 
sity students  and  so  many  hundreds  of 
wrathful  and  radical  men  and  to  the 
great  socialist  and  republican  dem- 
onstration. This  was  after  our  atten- 
tion in  America  had  become  almost 
entirely  mortgaged  by  the  war,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  our  newspapers  to 
tell  us  as  much  about  these  Italian 
riots  as  they  would  have  done  at  an- 
other time.  It  is  in  turning  the  files 
of  a  great  London  newspaper  like  the 
Chronicle,  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of 
May,  with  its  columns  of  full  de- 
spatches from  Italy,  that  we  realize 
the  extent  and  significance  of  this  up- 
rising, which  overspread  Italy  all  the 
way  from  Naples  to  Milan.  In  Milan 
alone  many  hundred  men  were  killed, 
some  estimates  reaching  as  high  as 
one  thousand.  "No  one  can  estimate 
the  number  of  the  dead  and  wound- 
ed," writes  the  Chronicle's  corre- 
spondent, May  12;  "the  former  are 
immediately  carried  off  to  the  ceme- 
teries, and  the  hospitals  are  so  full  that 
the  wounded  have  to  be  cared  for  in 
the  schools,  which  are  closed  for  edu- 
cational purposes."  It  is  said  that 
two     thousand     were     thrown     into 


prison,  to  be  tried  for  high  {reason, 
socialist  deputies,  republican  editors, 
secretaries  of  trade  unions,  monks, 
professors,  students,  and  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  Italian  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chronicle,  on  May 
18,  sends  these  statistics  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Mi- 
lan: "Ten  per  cent  include  members 
of  the  liberal  professions,  doctors, 
lawyers,  engineers  and  journalists; 
sixty  per  cent  are  workingmen; 
twenty-seven  per  cent  are  criminals 
and  vagabonds;  and  three  per  cent  are 
peasants."  Many  liberal  papers  have 
been  suppressed,  and  trade  unions, 
republican  societies  and  workmen's 
clubs  have  been  dissolved,  and  their 
books,  letters  and  papers  sequestered 
by  the  police.  The  universities  of 
Pavia,  Naples,  Bologna  and  Rome 
were  closed  by  the  government  for 
several  days,  because  the  students 
were  proposing  to  hold  demonstra- 
tions in-  honor  of  the  memory  of 
young  Mussi,  a  Pavia  student  and  the 
son  of  a  deputy  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, who  was  killed  in  the  riots.  For 
a  noteworthy  fact  to  which  an  Italian 
writer  to  the  Chronicle  calls  attention 
is  the  fact  that  the  following  of  the 
radical  agitators  and  leaders  is  mainly 
recruited  "not  from  the  slums,  but 
from  the  universities.  An  enormous 
proportion  of  Italian  students,"  he 
says,  "are  socialists;  moreover,  it  is 
the  best,  intellectually  and  morally, 
who  are  socialists,  or  sympathetic 
with  the  socialist  cause.  One  of  the 
most  ominous  signs  of  the  doom  of 
the  present  system  is  its  incapacity  to 
attract  the  support  of  the  new  genera- 
tion." The  universities  are  the  very 
center  of  the  new  movement.  The 
most  prominent  in  the  group  of  theo- 
rists is  Professor  Enrico  Ferri,  whose 
name  is  known  throughout  the  scien- 
tific world,  who  before  the  Govern- 
ment suspended  him  was  professor  of 
criminal  law  at  the  historic  university 
of  Pisa,  and  who  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  orator  in  the  Italian 
Parliament.  Filippo  Turati,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Critica  Sociale,  son  of  a  high 
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government  official,  is  an  even  sharper 
and  more  forcible  critic  of  the  "com- 
plex of  incapacity  and  wickedness 
which  is  rotting  the  ruling  classes  of 
Italy;"  and  the  list  of  scholars,  of  pro- 
fessors, economists  and  jurists  who 
support  and  contribute  to  Turati's 
review  —  including  names,  among 
those  known  to  Americans,  like  Lom- 
broso  and  De  Amicis  —  is  a  most 
significant  one,  representing  in- 
deed "the  flower  of  Italian  intel- 
lectual aristocracy."  "The  Gov- 
ernment," says  the  Chronicle  writer, 
"cannot  count  on  the  moral  support 
of  any  large  and  important  class;  the 
seeds  of  discontent  are  sown  in  all 
classes,  and  those  who  are  not  actively 
discontented "  are  apathetically  indif- 
ferent. The  only  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment so  far  is  the  army.  This, 
however,  is  mainly  recruited  from  the 
very  classes  now  in  revolt,  and  the 
number  of  young  officers  in  the  army 
who  hold  socialist  opinions  is  a  large 
one.  The  chief  security  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  southern  troops  in  the  north, 
and  the  northern  in  the  south.  The 
southern  troops  who  repressed  the 
riots  at  Milan  understood  nothing  of 
the  aims  or  even  of  the  language  of 
the  crowd  on  which  they  fired.  But 
for  this  there  would  have  been  of  this 
rising  in  Milan  a  very  different  tale  to 
tell." 

* 


This  reference  to  the  army  brings  us 
back  to  Gladstone  and  to  Mrs.  Dario 
Papa,  who  after  touching  on  the 
frightful  taxation  under  which  the 
people  are  groaning,  and  the  burden- 
some bureaucracy,  the  civil  list  being 
the  largest  in  the  world  compared  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  adds: 
"In  the  mean  time  millions  are  being 
wasted  for  the  monarchy  with  its  ar- 
mies and  other  follies,  such  as  the 
'civilizing'  of  Africa."  Mr.  Haweis, 
the  well  known  London  clergyman, 
whose  acquaintance  with  Italy  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  Garibaldi,  has  re- 
cently well  said:    "The  army  and  the 


administration  .  in    Italy    have    swal- 
lowed up  everything." 

Such  is  the  condition  in  1898  of 
the  New  Italy  for  which  Cavour  and 
Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  labored  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdam,  the  reduction  to  the  ultimate 
folly,  the  reduction  to  ruin  and  to 
crime,  to  high  treason  against  the  na- 
tion and  against  humanity,  of  the  sys- 
tem of  bloated  militarism  perpetuated 
in  the  modern  state.  We  have  glanced 
at  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  185 1;  we  have  noted  Glad- 
stone's exposure  and  judgment  and 
his  warning  of  what  would  surely  fol- 
low if  his  word  was  not  heeded;  and 
we  have  seen  what  did  follow.  We  see 
the  condition  of  Italy  in  1898,  —  a 
military  and  oligarchic  despotism  as 
cruel  and  as  hostile  to  freedom  as  the 
Neapolitan  despotism  of  185 1;  we 
have  noted  Gladstone's  solemn  warn- 
ing of  the  disaster  which  must  come 
from  the  continued  maintenance  of  an 
impoverishing  militarism  instead  of  a 
system  of  economy,  of  thrift,  of  in- 
dustry and  freedom;  and  it  needs  no 
Gladstone  to  prophesy  what  must 
surely  and  speedily  follow  in  Italy, 
when  things  have  come  to  the  pass 
which  we  now  witness,  unless  the  rul- 
ing powers  of  Italy  heed  his  warning 
and  the  thunderous  warning  of  his- 
tory, —  and  they  will  not  heed  it. 

* 
*     * 

But  what  is  all  this  to  America,  asks 
a  "patriotic"  American,  with  Mon- 
roe's message  of  1823  in  his  vest 
pocket;  and  he  reads  from  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine:  "Our  policy  in  regard 
to  Europe  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal concerns  of  any  of  its  powers." 
Europe  for  Europeans,  and  America 
for  Americans!  he  says. 

Two  years  ago,  when  our  govern- 
ment was  invoking  the  Monroe  doc- 
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trine  in  the  Venezuela  controversy, 
and  at  the  same  time  Congress  was 
passing  resolutions  rebuking  the  great 
European  powers  for  not  putting  an 
end  to  the  horrors  in  Armenia,  — 
moved  to  it  by  an  outburst  of  national 
feeling  which  went  so  far  in  many 
places  as  to  demand  that  our  own 
white  gunboats  should  be  sent  to  the 
Bosphorus,  —  we  wrote  as  follows  in 
these  pages : 

The  whole  situation  shows  us  what  a 
new  epoch  we  have  come  to  in  the  progress 
of  the  world,  and  what  folly  it  is  not  to 
recognize  it  and  shape  our  politics  to  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  new  wine  of  this 
great  prophetic  time  cannot  be  kept  in  the 
old  bottles.  The  'balance  of  power'  in 
Europe  has  got  to  be  established  somehow 
on  a  quite  new  and  different  ground,  on 
the  ground  that  the  nations  are  cooperating 
friends  and  neighbors,  not  enemies  glow- 
ering at  each  other,  watching  for  chances 
to  hurt  each  other's  trade  or  spring  at 
each  other's  throats.  America  has  got  to 
get  over  the  notion,  born  of  conditions 
so  radically  unlike  those  of  to-day,  that 
the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  are 
two  worlds,  with  interests  separate  and 
opposed,  instead  of  simple  neighbors  as 
truly  as  Michigan  and  Ontario  or  Belgium 
and  France.  We  stand  in  no  different  po- 
litical relations  to  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  in 
point  of  principle,  from  those  in  which  we 
stand  to  Germany  and  England;  the  inter- 
ests of  Switzerland  and  Greece  are  just  as 
much  our  interests  as  those  of  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay;  and  if  there  is  deviltry  in 
Turkey,  it  is  as  imperatively  our  concern 
as  deviltry  in  Patagonia  or  Peru. 

The  events  through  which  we  are 
now  passingvgive  to  this  truth  the  final 
emphasis.  The  American  heart  leaped 
the  Monroe  doctrine  during  the  Ar- 
menian atrocities.  The  common 
thought  in  the  nation  to-day  shows 
that,  whatever  the  objections  to  our 
taking  the  Philippine  Islands,  —  and 
they  are  sufficient,  —  the  conception 
of  the  political  world  as  primarily  two 
hemispheres  and  not  one  round  world 
no  longer  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  American  mind.  The  time  which 
Washington  foresaw,  "when,  our  in- 
stitutions being  firmly  consolidated 
and  working  with  complete  success, 
we  might,  safely  and  perhaps  benefi- 
cially take  part  in  the  consultations 


held  by  foreign  states  for  the  common 
advantage  of  the  nations,"  has  come. 
America  is  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the 
western  hemisphere;  she  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 


The  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
has  made  it  plain  that  humanity,  in 
some  of  its  branches,  has  reached  a 
stage  where  "atrocities"  and  "hor- 
rors," where  cruelty  and  deviltry  on 
the  part  of  any  political  power,  will 
no  longer  be  permitted  by  peoples 
who  take  note  of  them  and  who  are 
able  to  stop  them.  No  more  Bulga- 
rias,  no  more  Armenias,  no  more 
Cubas!  —  the  word  has  gone  forth. 
If  the  men  of  peace  have  not  talent 
and  force  enough  to  organize  for  the 
world  the  methods  and  institutions  of 
peace,  then  for  a  time  the  great  red- 
blooded  people,  when  the  horrors  and 
wrongs  have  waxed  gross,  will  have  re- 
course to  the  crude  and  savage  old 
methods  of  war;  if  no  judiciary  yet, 
then  a  vigilance  committee ;  but  some- 
how the  thing  will  be  done.  If  we  do 
not  want  war,  if  we  do  not  want  revo- 
lutions, then  we  must  be  wise  in  time. 

We  had  a  responsibility  in  Cuba. 
We  did  not  recognize  it  until  it  was 
too  late  —  and  we  are  paying  the  aw- 
ful penalty  of  war.  We  have  —  and 
the  country  of  Gladstone  has,  and 
every  lover  of  freedom  in  Europe  has 
—  a  responsibility  to  Italy  and  the 
men  who  are  struggling  and  suffering 
for  freedom  there.  "Wherever  liberty 
is,"  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "there  is 
my  country!"  "Wherever  liberty  is 
not,"  exclaimed  Thomas  Paine,  strik- 
ing a  higher  note,  "there  is  mine!"  It 
was  in  that  spirit  that  Gladstone  wrote 
the  Neapolitan  Letters.  Has  America 
a  minister  at  Rome  to-day,  who  will 
be  a  voice  to  America  for  the  wrongs 
of  Italy,  as  Gladstone  was  a  voice  to 
England  in  185 1?  Will  the  president 
of  the  republic  receive  his  message 
and  support  him,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
supported  Gladstone?  Will  the  Amer- 
ican   people,    at    any    rate,    take    the 
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trouble  which  Gladstone  took  at  Na- 
ples, and  inquire  diligently  whether 
these  things  are  so? 

*     * 

Among  the  nations  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  colonization  of  America, 
Italy  strangely  was  not  one;  yet 
strangely  all  of  the  great  original  dis- 
coverers and  explorers  were  Italians. 
Columbus,  who  revealed  the  Old 
World  to  the  New,  and  Americus, 
whose  name  the  New  World  bears, 
both  sailing  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
were  both  Italians;  so  was  Verrazzano, 


who  first  explored  our  shores  in  the 
service  of  France;  so  was  John  Cabot, 
who  first  came  in  the  service 
of  the  English  power  which  ulti- 
mately was  to  control  the  conti- 
nent and  shape  its  civilization.  How- 
better  can  the  great  republic  of  the 
New  World,  which  these  great  Ital- 
ians thus  revealed,  pay  its  debt  than 
by  helping  Italy,  through  the  influence 
of  that  public  opinion  which  from  now 
on  rules  mankind,  to  the  knowledge 
and  the  exercise  of  those  political 
principles  which  are  our  blessing  and 
security,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
which  maketh  free? 


did 


The  Last  of  a  Line. 

BACK  in  the  sixteen  sixties,  there, 
good  Erastus  Glines 
Cut  down  the  beeches  on  that  hill  and 
clear  that  field  of  pines; 
And    then    his    son    Abinadab,    in    sixteen 

eighty-two, 
Cleared  off  the  forests  from  those  hills  and 
built  a  roadway  through. 

His  son  Eugene  dug  out  the  stones  and 
built  these  walls  you  see, 

And  died  when  he  was  eighty-eight,  in  sev- 
enteen sixty-three. 

In  ninety-two  by  his  son  John  this  old 
house  was  begun, 

And  his  son  Peter  built  this  barn  in 
eighteen  thirty-one. 

And  I  am  Peter's  son  myself;  in  eighteen 

sixty-three 
From    a    strong    line    of    honest    men    this 

farm  came  down  to  me. 
And    I    set    out    that    orchard,    there,    and 

drained  that  meadow  ground, 
And    cut    the    thirty-acre    lot    and    built    a 

fence  around. 

See  that  old  headstone  over  there! — Eras- 
tus sleeps  below — 

The  next  one  is  Abinadab's— they  both 
died  long  ago. 

And  there's  Eugene's,  and  next  is  John's, 
and  Peter's  grave  near  by — 

And  soon  there'll  be  another  grave— it 
don't  take  long  to  die. 


And  when   I'm  in   that  grave  out   there  I 

hoped  a  son  of  mine 
Would  take  the  old   farm  once  again   and 

so  keep  up  the  line, 
And  hand  it  on  from  son  to  son,  as  we  did 

in  the  past, 
The  young  man  take  the  old  man's  place  as 

long  as  time  should  last. 

But  these   are   days   of   stress   and    change 

and  fast  the  years  are  whirled, 
The  young  man  takes  the  old  man's  place 

no  longer  in  this  world. 
My  boys  will  come  when  I  am  laid  beneath 

the  next  new  stone — 
And  then  go  forth  their  various  ways  and 

leave  us  here  alone. 

We'll  sleep — the  fathers  of  the  land — after 

long  years  of  toil, 
Where  stranger  footfalls  press  the  turf  of 

our  ancestral  soil. 
Erastus     and     Abinadab,     Eugene,     John, 

Peter— I— 
Will  sleep  here  in  the  stranger's  soil  while 

the  long  years  go  by. 

Ah,  well,  God  bless  my  boys!  I  say,  wher- 
ever they  may  be; 

They're  scattered  up  and  down  the  world 
and  on  the  lonesome  sea; 

But  I  could  wish  the  world  might  be  the 
old  world  of  the  past — 

The  young  man  take  the  old  man's  place  a> 
long  as  time  shall  last. 

Sam  Walter  Pass. 
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